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Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1864. 
Sir  :  I  Viave  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  third  annual  report,  and  it  is  with 
a  ieelin**  of  just  pride  in  the  success  of  the  department,  aided  by  the  co-opera- 
tiou  of  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  country,  that  I  can  make  so  favorable  a 
showing  of  its  operations  and  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

Kotwithstanding  the  devastation  caused  by  the  terrible  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  diminution  of  the  laboring  force  of  the  country  by  repeated  calls 
for  able-hodied  men,  the  great  and  continued  demand  for  money  and  means  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  and  the  constant  claims  and  interruptions  to  which  por- 
tions of  our  country  have  been  subjected,  our  agi-iculture  during  the  past  year 
has  been  prosperous  and  progressing. 

A  favorable  seed  time  and  a  glorious  harvest  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  with  somewhat  less  than  an  average  in  amount, 
have  stored  in  value,  owing  to  its  superior  quality,  a  larger  paying  crop  than 
was  ever  before  gathered,  from  which,  it  is  probable,  there  will  be  a  surplus  for 
exportation  equal  to  that  of  former  years. 

A  brief  review  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  during  the  past  year  will  not 
be  improper  at  this  time.  The  winter  of  1863-'64,  was  very  severe,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  destructive  to  crops,  animals  and  fruit  trees  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  create  a  fear  in  the  early  spring  that  the  reduction  of  tlie  crop 
of  fall- sown  wheat  would  be  very  serious.  A  favorable  spring,  however,  and 
an  unosually  large  breadth  of  spring- sown  grain,  went  far  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1864  is  less  than  that  of  last  year  by  18,708,213  bushels. 
Its  quality,  however,  is  generally  superior,  and  on  this  account  it  will  meet 
with  abetter  demand  in  the  English  market,  for  the  wheats  of  Northern  Europe 
have  not  been  harvested  in  good  condition,  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Al- 
though the  crop  is  less  than  that  of  last  year,  yet  the  greater  abundance  oi 
com  and  buckwheat  will  lead  to  a  lessened  home  consumption,  so  that  the  ex 
port  demand  can  be  met. 

Rye. — This  crop  is  less  by  909,807  bushels  than  last  year's — a  difference  too 
small  to  affect  the  market  value. 

Barley. — This  crop  is  also  less  by  750,827  bushels,  but  it  is  too  small  a  re- 
daciioii  for  farther  notice. 
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Oats. — There  is  an  increase  in  the  oat  crop  over  last  year's  of  2,889,48! 
bushels. 

Com, — The  long  and  severe  drought  of  the  past  summer  occasioned  grea 
anxiety  for  the  com  crop,  whilst  the  rains  in  August  came  too  late  in  some  lo 
calities  to  materially  benefit  it,  and  in  others  some  of  the  fields  were  too  far  in 
jiired  ^to  recover,  yet,  generally,  the  showers  were  in  time  to  benefit  the  croj 
very  much.  Compared  with  last  year,  the  crop  of  1864  is  78,613,444  bushels 
greater,  and  55,644,902  bushels  less  than  the  crop  of  1862.  But  it  is  certaii 
that  the  home  demand  upon  it  will  be  far  less  than  on  that  of  1862.  There  will  b( 
noarly  two  millions  of  hogs  less,  and  a  greatly  decreased  number  of  cattle  tc 
tilt  ten ;  less  farm  stock  to  keep  over  winter,  and  a  still  larger  saving  effected 
by  a  diminished  distillation.  These  lessened  home  demands  will  render  the 
ability  to  meet  an  export  demand  in  1865  fully  equal  to  that  of  1863. 

Tobacco, — ^There  is  a  large  decrease  in  this  crop.  In  1863  it  was  267,267,92C 
lbs,  and  this  year  but  197,468.229  lbs.— a  difference  of  69,799,691  lbs.  The 
chief  reduction  in  the  crop  of  1864  is  to  be  found  in  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
lilissouri,  and  Maryland.  I^he  condition  of  their  labor,  and  the  unfavorable 
season  for  planting  out,  are  the  causes  of  this  reduced  production. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  in  other  States,  and  the  fear  that  the  internal  duties 
would  cause  a  decreased  home  consumption  of  the  commodity,  induced  a  less- 
ened cultivation. 

Buckwheat, — This  crop  has  increased  2,994,085  bushels  over  that  of  1863, 
and  is  equal  to  that  of  1862. 

Potatoes, — At  one  time  it  was  feared  this  crop  would  be  almost  a  failure,  but 
the  rains  of  August  and  September  were  favorable  to  it,  especially  in  the  north- 
eastern States.  The  northwestern  had  rains  in  July,  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  was  unfavorable.     The  crop  is  3,903,782  bushels  less  than  that  of  1863. 

Hay, — Although  this  crop  is  1,620,096  tons  less  than  that  of  last  year,  yet 
its  superior  quality  will  fully  compensate  for  its  decrease  in  weight.  It  was 
harvested  in  the  best  condition. 

Flax-seed, — Most  of  the  States  show  a  large  increase,  ranging  from  one-tenth 
to  four-tenths.  The  increase  in  lint  is  not  so  great,  but  is  much  in  advance  of 
the  crop  of  1863. 

Sorghum. — In  most  of  the  western  States  where  this  cane  is  grown  to  a  large 
extent,  and  sirup  has  been  made  in  considerable  quantities,  there  is  no  great 
increase  above  1862,  except  in  Illinois,  where  it  is  two  and  a  quarter  tenths. 

Cotton, — The  returns  from  counties  in  which  this  product  is  grown  ai'e  not 
many,  but,  compared  with  1862,  they  show  a  considerable  increase,  ranging 
from  one  to  five-tenths.     In  Illinois  it  is  four-tenths  or  forty  per  cent. 

Root  crops, — There  is  a  large  decrease  in  those  in  nearly  all  of  the  States, 
which  I  regret  to  see.  Turnips,  rutabagas  or  Swedes,  mangold-wurzels,  and 
other  roots  are  most  valuable  articles  of  food,  and  if  cultivated  more  generally 
would,  to  a  gi*eat  extent,  take  the  place  of  com  in  winter  feeding  of  stock. 

Fruit. — In  the  eastern  and  middle  States  the  yield  of  apples^  peaches  and 
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grapes  has  been  very  good,  but  in  tlie  western  States  tlie  destruction  of  tlio 
trceB  by  the  intense  cold  has  caused  a  diminution  of  fruit  that  will  be  felt  for 
year.-*. 

Hnrses, — The  great  demand  for  horses  and  mules  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
army  has  enhanced  their  price,  and  drawn  away  a  great  number  from  the  farm- 
ing operations;  improved  implements  and  machinery,  however,  and  the  wide 
extension  of  railways  and  of  other  means  of  e«i?y  communication  go  far  to  offsot 
this.  • 

The  very  important  subject  of  breeding  horses  for  cavalry  uses  is  attnicting 
attention,  and  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 

Catth  — ^The  large  amount  of  beef  consumed  by  the  army,  the  scarcity  of 
com  and  fodder  the  last  winter,  and  the  drought  of  the  past  summer,  will  reduce 
.  to  a  considerable  extent  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  fattened  this  year. 

As  tlie  supply  of  cattle  is  evidently  becoming  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  army,  and  the  people  of  the  country,  iucrcat?ed  as  they  are  by  the  va>t 
influx  of  immigrants,  who  are  for  the  first  year,  at  least,  of  their  residence,  non- 
producers,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  the  farmers  to  raise  more  cattle,  and 
not  to  slaughter  their  calves,  as  is  the  too  common  practice. 

The  products  of  the  dairy  have  been  in  great  demand,  and  but  for  the 
drought  would  have  very  largely  exceeded  any  previous  year.  The  intr)- 
duction  of  the  best  English  breeds  of  cattle,  and  our  own  improved  breeding, 
have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  our  stock. 

The  pleuro-pneumonia  has  again  shown  itself  in  New  England,  but  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  its  spread,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  fruc- 
cessful. 

Sheep. — The  increased  demand  for  wool  has  induci.d  a  corresponding  increa>e 
in  sheep  raising,  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  branches  of  firming, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many  years  have  passed  we  shall  not  only 
cease  to  be  importers  of  wool,  but  exporters  to  a  large  extent. 

The  last  winter  was  a  st.-vere  one  for  sheep  in  the  w(;8t,  on  account  of  the 
intense  cold  and  want  of  shelter,  and  in  the  east  from  the  very  poor  hay,  which 
farmers  were  compelled  to  feed,  and  from  diseases  of  various  kinds. 

There  is  some  danger  always  to  be  apprehended  by  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious diseases  from  abroad.  The  small-pox  or  sheep-pox  has  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  among  the  Knglish  flocks,  and  is  a  most  destructive  and  fatal 
plague.  As  communication  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  is  now  f-o 
Fpcedy,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  by  those  importing,  and  by  the  curftoni- 
Louse  officers,  to  guard  against  its  introduction  here. 

i^tcine, — ^I'he  number  of  fattening  hogs  is  much  below  an  average,  proba^  ■' 
one-third;  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  short  crop  of  corn  last  fall  and  winter. 

The  hog  cholera  though,  still  prevailing  in  some  places,  has  not  been  so  u-.^- 
fitructive  as  usual  in  the  west. 

The  plan  by  which  our  knowledge  of  agricultural  products  is  obtained,  f\:A 
the  basis  on  which  these  facts  and  the  figures  below  are  given,  are  arranged  in 
the  statistical  division.    On  account  of  their  importance,  I  venture  to  give  some- 
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what  in  detail  the  arrangement.     No  part  of  the  duties  of  this  department 
more  important  or  more  laborious  than  that  of  collecting,  compiling,  and  pub- 
lishing the  statistics  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.     This,  after  two  yean 
of  experience,  has  been  systematized  with  thorough  and  comprehensive  order 
under  four  heads : 

Ist.  The  collection  of  statistics  pertaining  to  the  annual  crops. 

2d.  The  preparation  of  tables  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  theii 
value.  The  receipts,  shipments,  and  prices  of  thlfc  produce  at  the  cities  chief!}' 
trading  in  it. 

3d.  The  collection  of  information  on  general  and  important  topics  bearing  on 
agricultural  production. 

4th.  The  preparation  of  the  monthly  and  bi-monthly  reports  issued  by  t 
department. 

Besides  these  special  duties,  there  is  a  general  one  in  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  statistics  on  all  topics  connected  with  agriculture,  to  be  used  as  the 
special  objects  may  require : 

1st.  The  collection  of  statistics  pertaining  to  the  annual  crops. 

Under  this  head  two  things  are  to  be  noted — the  means  used  to  procure  them 
and  the  results  obtained  through  their  agency. 

The  means  used  are  circulars^  addressed  to  correspondents  in  nearly  every 
ounty  in  each  State.  They  contain  inquiries  relative  to  the  crops,  as  the 
season  and  its  character  require.  The  answers  are  given  in  tenths,  increase  oi 
decrease,  compared  with  a  previous  year.  These  correspondents  have  from 
three  to  five  assistants  in  each  county,  to  whom  circulars  are  sent,  who  mak*: 
their  returns  to  the  chief  correspondent.  This  plan  has  been  suggested  by  ex- 
perience, which  has  most  clearly  shown  that  reliable  information  cannot  be 
obtained  by  casual  inquiries,  or  through  casual  correspondents. 

The  several  crops  must  be  made  known  in  all  stages  of  growth  from  theii 
sowing  or  planting  until  harvested,  and  the  correspondents  must  be  persons  who 
have  the  means  of  learning  their  condition  at  all  times,  and  whose  judgments 
are  strengthened  by  this  constant  exercise,  and  whose  zeal  is  increased  by  tb< 
interest  which  they  take  in  their  voluntary  aid,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  utilitj 
of  the  information  they  impart.  Through  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  this 
division  becomes  aware  of  the  amount  of  each  crop  sown  or  planted,  its  grow- 
ing condition  during  the  season,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  injuries  received 
by  it,  and  the  amount  harvested  compared  with  the  previous  or  other  years 
These  reports  are  carefully  compared,  and  from  them  the  amount  in  bushels, 
pounds,  or  tons  estimated. 

The  results,  both  as  to  their  correctness  and  utility,  have  been  fully  tested 
The  plan  adopted  could  not  have  been  more  severely  tried  than  during  the  time 
it  has  been  used,  for  to  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  encounter,  from  the  dis- 
turbances occasioned  by  war,  there  has  been  added,  last  year,  the  greatest  de- 
struction of  the  fall  crops,  by  premature  fi'osts,  ever  known  to  the  country,  and 
this  year  by  extensive  injuries  from  severe  drought. 
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The  information  obtained  embraces  the  amount  of  each  of  the  principal  crops, 
the  yield  per  acre  of  each,  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  in  each  crop,  the 
ayerage  price  of  each  in  each  State,  the  value  of  each  crop  according  to  this 
price,  &c-  For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  more  fully  the  character  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  these  estimates,  the  following  general  summary  of  amount, 
prices  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  is  here  given,  excluding  Oalifomia,  Ore- 
gon, and  Kentucky,  from  which  sufficient  returns  had  not  been  received  in  1862 
tad  1863,  but  including  Kentucky  in  1864  : 


General  summary  of  the  crops  of  1S62. 


Names  of  products. 


Amount 


Price. 


Talne. 


Mian  com  .  *  - » ,,„,„,.-* .  ^..'buahda 

Wheftt <---- * do-.. 

Rje , --" .do„, 

Oats *do.-. 

Bftrlej, ., -..*,,», ,w-,-^,,do... 

Hackwbeat  .._**-, .*.- -,^*,.do.-. 

Potatoes  .,---...->- - ,,,-„,.  do-.- 

Bay .--* ,--,„„„„„..,*-,.  -tODfl., 

Tobacxo. ._--. ^_. _..*....... .  potindfl , 


533,367,930 
I77,9u7,172 

30,577,971 

12^385,647 
ie,763,75fi 

J  12,577, 483 
21,110.370 

136,751,746 


*0 


3?^ 

70 
36t% 

50i 

20 


lias,  fil8, 756 
166,745,670 
14,404,579 
62,103/287 
10,651,656 
10,601,522 
44,693,260 
194,215,404 
16,273,457 


705,307.791 


General  summary  of  the  crops  o/'1863. 


Namcfl  of  products. 


Amount, 


Price, 


Vahte. 


Indian  com *  *  - ,  - ^  .*.-..,,.-  -  bushels  * , 

Wheat - ---,-.  do.*-. 

Kjo ..-- — ,--,*-do 

Oiu * -,_.do 

Oarlej-... - do 

Buekwlicat ,.*..,,,. ---„-,  do 

PotoioGfl  ,.--*  —  ,..-„,,,,...._. „  do.  _ . . 

Hay ,,-,  —  ---  —  ..,-.-,-„„ tons,  _ . 

Tobacco ,..--,  -  -  ^ .  -  *  -  - * ,  * poQiida  _ . 


337,839,212 

173^677, 9-28 
19, 989,3^5 

170, 129,  i^ 
12,158,K)5 
15,786,123 
09,965,198 
18,346,730 

163,353,082 


1  14 

1  03 

62A 
1  11 

80f 

13  50 


1^278,089,609 

197,992,837 

20,589,015 

105,990,905 

13,496,373 

12,600,469 

55,0S4,a^>0 

247,680,855 

2.1,239,609 


955,761,3^^2 


General  summary  of  the  crops  o/'1864. 


Names  of  products. 


Amonni. 


Indian  com bnshels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hoy - tons. 

Tobacco pounds 


530,581,403 

100,695,H23 
19,872,975 

176,690,064 
10,716,328 
18,700,540 
96,256,888 
18,116,751 

197,468,229 
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The  last  table  cannot  be  completed  until  Tetnms  are  received  of  the  prices  ii 
November  in  the  several  counties  of  each  State.    The  prices  given  finr  16 
and  1863  were  obtained  from  them ;  their  average  for  each  State  made  and 
tiplied  into  the  amount  of  the  crop  for  each  State.    This  mode  of  esti 
the  value  of  the  leading  crops  is  the  only  one  yet  adopted  that  approzima 
the  actual  value. 

These  tables  are  both  interesting  and  highly  instructive,  for  they  show 
increased  value  given  to  the  crops  from  a  scarcity  or  failure  in  any  one,  fton 
the  war  demand  and  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  And  surely  infer 
mation  of  the  crops  and  their  values,  thus  collected  and  arranged  in  tables  bj 
this  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  cannot  but  aid  the  interests  oi 
the  community  in  all  its  departments  of  business. 

The  prices  for  November,  1864,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  hence  the 
table  for  that  year  is  incomplete.    But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  wl 
ascertained  they  will  not  give  as  great  a  proportional  value  as  the  prices  of  No 
vember,  1863,  adding  to  them  the  increased  rate  in  prices  occasioned  by 
advance  in  gold,  and  the  increased  amount  of  the  crops  of  1864;  for  the  reat 
that  the  prices  in  Great  Britain,  which  give  value  so  largely  to  our  agricull 
ral  products,  were  much  less  in  1864  than  in  1863,  and  to  the  extent  of  t 
reduction  will  be  the  proportional  value  of  the  crop  of  1864.    The  value  of  the 
crops  named  for  1864  will  range  between  $1,500,000,000  and  $1,750,000,000. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  value  will  be  very  favorable  to  the  farmer,  who,  by 
availing  himself  of  his  ability  to  live  on  his  own  resources,  can  avoid,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  increased  living  expenses  that  other  classes  are  subject  to,  from  the 
greatly  increased  prices  of  clothing,  rents,  fuel,  and  food. 

Again.  By  the  same  plan,  and  through  the  aid  of  the  same  correspondentSi 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  farm  stock  is  ascertained.  In  January,  1864» 
the  first  estimates  were  made,  comparing  the  number  at  that  time  with  those 
returned  by  the  census  of  1860. 

This  comparison  is  as  follows  : 

Horses.  Mules.  Cattle  &  Oxen. 

1859 4,199,141  301,609  1,941,148 

1864 4,  049, 142  280,  847  7,  965,  439 

Cows.  Sheep.  Hogs. 

1859 5,  726,  964  15,  104,  272  17, 060,  035 

1864 6,066,748  24,346,391  16,140,712 

During  the  summer  and  fall  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  batter 
and  cheese  is  ascertained  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  fall  the  number  of  fat- 
\tening  hogs  and  cattle. 

^^hese  estimates  are  also  published  in  the  reports  of  this  department,  and  by 
the  ii*formation  thus  made  public  the  commerce  in  farm  stock  and  their  products 
is  regulated,  and  the  farmer's  attention  is  timely  directed  to  a  decrease  or  over^ 
production  of  any  one  of  them.  Heretofore  an  evil  in  our  agriculture,  was  over- 
productl^Q^  occasioned  by  a  casual  demand  from  abroad ;  but  the  tables  of  this 
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spartment,  like  the  regulator  of  the  Bteam-eDgine,  will  do  much  to  prevent 
ther  a  deficiency  or  its  opposite. 

2.  The  reference  just  made  to  the  mfluence  which  foreign  markets  and  ex- 
>Tt8  have  on  the  value  of  our  agricultural  products  shows  the  importance  of 
I  preparation  and  publication  of  the  tables  of  exports,  stated  as  the  secimd 
p<  al  duty  of  this  division.  Their  purpose  is  to  place  before  the  farmer  all 
be  elements  of  demand  for  the  products  of  his  labor,  that  he  may  give  it  such 
lirection  as  these  elements  point  to. 

3.  The  third  special  duty  of  this  division  is  the  collection  of  information  on 
Bach  subjects  as  bear  on  agricultural  production,  and  are  of  a  general  nature 
die  facts  of  which  can  be  best  reached  through  the  extensive  system  of  corre- 
spondence employed  by  the  department. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  such  subjects,  I  refer  to  the  article  published 
in  the  report  of  November,  1863,  on  the  system  of  our  agriculture,  as  to  the  use 
of  manures  and  the  depth  of  ploughing,  considered  as  a  fertilizer.  It  embraced 
the  use  of  clover  as  a  manure,  and  of  lime,  plaster,  and  barn-yard  manure,  as 
ased  in  the  various  portions  of  the  loyal  States.  Another  article  is  that  pub- 
lished in  the  September  and  October  report  of  1864,  on  the  relative  advant^es 
rf  drilling  wheat,  and  sowing  it  broadcast,  as  shown  by  the  correspondence  of 
this  division,  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  of  the  past  winter. 

The  purpose  of  such  articles  is  to  keep  before  the  farmer  the  necessary  means 
of  sustaining  the  soil  in  the  production  of  our  immense  crops,  and  to  correct 
errors  in  the  modes  of  husbandry,  arising  from  long-followed  practices,  when  the 
conditions  of  production  have  gradually  but  materially  changed  during  their 
existence. 

4.  To  carry  into  practical  effect  the  collection  of  the  information  upon  which 
these  statistical  tables  are  constructed,  and  the  articles  just  referred  to,  it  be 
same  necessary  to  lay  them  at  brief  intervals  before  the  public,  that  correspond 
snts,  seeing  the  good  they  were  accomplishing,  might  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  aid,  and  that  farmers  and  others  should  receive  this  information  at  such 
tunes  as  would  most  attract  their  attention  and  best  benefit  them.  These  objects 
Semanded  a  publication  such  as  the  monthly  and  bi-monthly  reports  of  this  de- 
partment. Their  rapid  and  continued  fcivor  with  all  classes  gives  the  best  as- 
surance of  their  utility. 

Whilst  their  preparation  devolves  a  most  laborious  and  responsible  duty  on 
this  division,  yet  such  duty  is  not  to  be  avoided  when  the  practical  objects  of 
the  department  so  imperatively  demand  its  faithful  performance.  It  is  a  labori- 
303  task  because  of  the  great  variety  of  statistical  tables  required,  and  the 
Qumerous  calculations  embraced  in  them ;  and  it  is  a  responsible  labor,  not  only 
because  of  the  knowledge  in  agriculture  and  statistics  which  it  requires,  but 

account  of  the  effect  which  these  tables  exert  over  the  commercial  business 

ihe  country. 

6.  In  the  accumulation  of  general  statistics  this  division  has  made  all  neces- 
uury  progress,  and  its  arrangements  will  occupy  all  the  time  that  can  be  given 
it  from  the  special  and  more  pressing  duties. 
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The  issuing  the  circulars  oud  distribution  of  the  reports  constitutes  no  a 
item  of  labor.    During  the  year  over  30,000  of  the  former  have  be^n  sent 
correspondents,  and  of  the  reports  nearly  100,000  have  been  sent  through  ;     i 
cultural  societies  and  members  of  Congress  to  every  county  in  the  coun  ry. 

The  meteorological  portion  of  my  reports  is  prepared  partly  at  the  Smidi 
sonian  Institution,  and  partly  at  this  department,  from  the  observers  engaged  i 
the  Institution,  who  make  monthly  returns  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  conn 
try  for  the  unpaid  discharge  of  this  laborious  and  useful  duty. 

I  would  renew  my  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  if  under  the  durection  of  tb 
government  the  state  of  the  weather  at  different  points  of  the  country  could  b 
dally  communicated  by  telegraph  so  as  to  be  immediately  spread  over  the  win 
country,  very  important  and  beneficial  results  might  follow. 

The  distributions  from  the  experimental  and  propagating  garden  daring  t 
year  have  consisted  principally  of  grapes,  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits 
About  30,000  articles  have  been  disseminated  through  the  usual  channels. 

Considerable  misapprehension  exists  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  pro 
ducts  of  the  garden. 

Letters  are  constantly  received  enclosing  extensive  orders  for  fruiting  vines 
and  trees,  as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock.  It  is  clearly  beyond  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  supply  such  demands ;  it  is  undoubtedly  th« 
duty  of  the  executive  of  this  department  to  ascertain  and  decide  upon  the  bes^ 
means  for  these  distributions ;  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  avoid  sending  articles 
into  localities  where  they  are  already  well  known,  and  have  endeavored  to  make 
the  distributions  the  means  of  testing  varieties  of  plants  in  given  localities  where 
they  have  not  previously  been  introduced,  and  thus  assist  in  popularizing  the 
best  varieties  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  celebrated  Yeddo  grape  from  Japan,  received  through  the  kindness  oi 
the  honorable  Mr.  Pruyn,  has  been  largely  propagated,  and  distributed  into  va- 
rious localities  in  order  to  test  its  adaptability  to  soils  and  climates.  It  is  yet 
too  early  to  decide  as  to  its  value,  but  the  many  inquiries  received  concerning  i1 
prove  that  it  is  attracting  attention,  and  the  coming  season  will  go  far  to  prov< 
whether  or  not  it  is  worthy  of  extended  culture.  Second  only  to  the  introduc 
tion  of  new  varieties  of  plants  is  that  of  testing  the  respective  merits  of  tho« 
already  in  cultivation.  For  this  purpose  every  effort  is  made  to  procure  epeci 
mens  of  all  known  kinds,  so  that  they  may  be  grown  under  similar  conditions 
in  order  that  their  peculiarities  may  be  accurately  noted,  and  those  most  worth} 
of  culture  ascertained. 

Among  those  that  have  so  far  received  most  attention  may  be  mentioned  th< 
grape,  strawberry  and  currant — the  impulse  for  the  improvement  of  the  nativi 
grape  has  already  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  valuable  varieties,  as  wel 
as  many  that  are  only  of  local  if  not  questionable  merit.  It  is  therefore  mj 
aim  to  procure  these,  test  them,  and  report  their  true  value,  so  that  beginners  ii 
grape  culture  may  not  be  led  to  purchase  inferior  kinds,  and  lose  valuable  yean 
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of  watcbfol  care  and  attention,  onlj  to  realize  that  their  means  and  labor  have 
been  expended  npon  an  inferior  product. 

This  feature  is  one  that  1  feel  desirous  of  extending,  so  as  to  embrace  all 
varieties  of  vegetables,  grains  and  tubers,  as  well  as  fruits ;  but  to  do  so  in  a 
Batis£ftctory  and  proper  manner  will  require  greater  facilities  than  are  now  pro- 
vided ;  a  tract  of  land  of  at  least  fifty  acres  in  extent,  embracing  varieties  of 
soil  and  surface,  would  not  more  than  suffice  for  the  proper  development  of 
these  objects. 

I  hod  designed,  during  the  past  summer,  to  cultivate  the  land  on  government 
reservation  No.  2,  between  12th  and  14th  streets,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
granted  me  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to 
suspend  my  operations  there,  as  the  government  still  uses  it  for  a  cattle  yard. 

The  demand  for  seeds  has  been  greater  than  during  any  previous  year,  and 
returns  from  those  to  whom  they  have  been  sent  are  most  gratifying,  not  only 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  seeds,  but  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  valuable 
varieties.  I  am  convinced  that  the  imported  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  dis- 
tributed have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  people. 

The  distribution  of  wheat  in  1863  gave  such  general  satisfaction,  and  caused 
so  much  inquiry,  that  I  determined  this  year  to  extend  its  dissemination  stiU 
further,  and  accordingly  imported  several  hundred  bushels,  which  have  been 
scattered  through  every  loyal  State.  Ver^  superior  varieties  of  oats  from 
Sweden,  and  other  grains,  have  been  distributed.  Of  wheat  and  other  grains 
there  have  been  sent  out  over  38,000  bags,  holding  nearly  a  quart  each,  mak- 
ing over  1,000  bushels. 

The  whole  nnmbor  of  packages  of  seeds  of  every  kind  sent  out  has  been 
over  1,000,000 ;  of  these  about  one-half  were  distributed  through  members  of 
Congress  ;  nearly  200,000  to  agricultural  societies  ;  35,000  to  statistical  cor- 
respondents, and  nearly  300.000  to  the  people  of  the  country  applying  directly 
for  them. 

The  introduction  of  sorghum  and  imphee,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  seed 
of  these  plants,  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  has  been  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  country,  more  especially  to  the  middle  and  western  States,  where 
they  are  destined  to  make  a  valuable  and  paying  crop. 

The  manufacture  of  large  quantities  of  beautiful  sugar  has  proved  that  what 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experiment  has  become  a  fixed  and  most  im- 
portant fact,  and  although  sugar  may  not  be  everywhere  made,  there  is  scarcely 
a  State  where  large  quantities  of  most  excellent  sirup  are  not  manufactured. 
Tlie  seed  of  these  plants  has,  however,  so  much  deteriorated  by  hybridizing 
with  our  broom  com  that  I  have  deemed  it  of  great  importance  to  procure  fresh 
seeds  from  their  native  localities,  and  have  accordingly  se!«t  an  educated,  in- 
telligent, and  reliable  person  to  China,  with  directions  to  purchase  seed,  and  to 
ascertain  minutely  the  method  of  making  the  sugar  as  practiced  by  the  natives 
of  that  country.  I  hope  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  seed  in  season  for  planting 
next  spring. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  "  sugar  beet"  is  attracting  considerable 
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attention  in  some  parts  of  the  west,  and  it  is  hoped  will  prove  succedBfnl  i 
profitable. 

The  almost  total  extinction  of  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  in  the  scathe 
portion  of  our  country  has  given  a  new  and  increased  interest  to  the  product: 
of  this  necessary  of  life. 

While  the  sorghum  has  been  successfully  introduced  within  a  few  y 
throughout  the  west,  the  beet,  as  a  sugar-producing  plant,  has  not  till  recentl.^ 
been  considered  economical. 

The  present  exorbitant  price  of  sugar  has,  however,  induced  some  enterp 
cultivators  in  Illinois  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  with  great  pr< 
of  success. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  soil  or  climate  more  suitable  for  this  than  that  of  the  rid 
and  fertile  State  of  Illinois,  whose  deep  alluvial  soil  is  particularly  well  adaptei 
to  these  roots,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  why  great  quantities  of  the  very  b 
sugar  should  not  be  made  there. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  first  introduced  to  France  by  the  Empero 
Napoleon  I.,  not  sixty  years  ago,  has  become  an  immense  business  there  and  oi 
other  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  yield  of  beet  sugar  in  1861  was  480,000  tons — ^being  one-sixth  of  all 
produced  in  the  world,  and  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  cane  sugar. 

The  sugar  product  of  the  world  was  as  follows : 

Cane  sugar tons . .  1,  950,  000 

Beet  sugar tons. .  480,  000 

Palm  sugar tons . .  100,  OOC 

Maple  sugar tons .  -  20,  OOC 

2,  550,  OOO 


Oonsidering  that  we  pay  nearly  $100,000,000  annually  for  foreign  sugar, 
and  that  this  may  be  made  from  the  beet  at  less  than  half  the  present  price  of 
sugar  from  the  cane,  it  would  seem  to  bo  the  part  of  wisdom  in  the  government 
to  encourage  it  in  some  direct  form. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  me  to  investigate  "the  practicability  of  cul- 
tivating and  preparing  flax  and  hemp  as  substitutes  for  cotton,"  under  the  act 
of  Congress  passed  March,  1863,  have  been  engaged  during  the  year  in  pursuing 
their  examination  of  mills,  machines,  modes  of  operating  and  cultivating.  They 
will  report  in  January  next. 

The  commission  has  been  changed  by  the  substitution  of  Hon.  Charles  Jack 
Bon,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  Wm.  M.  Bailey,  resigned. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  established  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
our  consuls  in  foreign  ports,  the  results  of  which  have  been  laid  before  the  people 
in  my  bi-monthly  report ;  to  many  of  these,  whom  I  cannot  here  name,  and  to 
the  Department  of  State,  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  valuable  information, 
seeds,  plants,  and  other  favors  transmitted  from  them. 

Deeming  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  agricultural  societies  and 
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clubs  thronghoat  the  country  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  have  eu- 

ivored  to  continac  mj  correspondence  and  connexion  with  them,  not  always, 

rever,  with  the  success  I  could  wish. 

From  the  first  organization  of  the  Department  the  formation  of  an  agricul- 

vtl  cabinet  has  heen  deemed  hy  me  an  ohject  of  great  importance,  hut  until 

B  year  a  want  of  room  has  entirely  prevented  any  attempt  to  estahlish  it. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  passed  last  July,  however,  authorizing  me  to  furnish 
rooms  for  my  accommodation  outside  of  the  Patent  OflSce  building,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose  two  smaU  rooms  in  the  basement,  near 
way  office,  but  quite  insufficient  for  the  object.  These  have  been  appropriately 
fitted  with  cases  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  entomologist  of  the  Depart- 
inent,  who,  in  addition  to  the  objects  of  interest  daily  received,  has  placed  there 
Us  own  collection  of  insects,  birds,  and  models  of  fruits,  over  two  thousand  in 
number. 

A  great  many  interesting  specimens  have  been  received,  and  the  cabinet  is 
&8t  outgrowing  its  limits.  Such  a  collection  as  is  wanted  should  contain  speci- 
mens of  every  department  of  natural  history,  and  of  all  finits,  grains,  and  other 
productions  of  the  soil.  It  should  also  have  a  complete  herbarium,  containing 
all  the  plants  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  to  identify  many 
which  are  sent  for  examination,  especially  such  as  may  be  used  for  textile  fibres, 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  sugar,  starch,  dying  matter,  &c.,  also  specimens  of 
the  different  soils  and  rocks. 

If  suitable  rooms  were  provided,  such  a  collection  could  be  made  up,  with 
hut  little  expense,  by  gratuitous  contributions  from  every  State  of  the  Union; 
and  it  would  be  of  immense  interest  and  benefit  to  all,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
reference  in  doubtful  cases,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the  agriculturist  in  the  choice 
of  seeds,  plants,  or  fruits  suitable  to  any  locality  or  soil  in  any  State. 

During  the  year  all  letters  and  queries  relating  to  the  subject  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  various  crops  have  received  the  attention  of  the  entomologist,  who 
has  also  prepared  a  n'port  on  the  subject  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  and 
the  means  of  their  prevention  and  destruction,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
published  in  the  report  of  1863,  to  be  finished  in  my  next. 

The  destruction  of  various  crops  and  fruit  by  insects  has  been  very  great 
this  year,  and  has  become  a  very  serious  trouble  to  the  fiirmers,  calling  for  more 
thorough  examination  and  diffusion  of  information. 

Sheep  husbandry,  alwiiys  one  of  the  most  important  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
has  recently  assumed  an  increased  consequence  from  the  great  demand  for 
vroollen  goods. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  more  definite  information  on  the  subject,  and  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  our  fanners  to  engage  more  largely  in  wool-growing,  and 
by  producing  the  qualities  met  desired  by  the  manufacturci-s,  to  check  impor- 
tation, I  have  addressed  circulars  to  all  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
isking  the  quality  and  quantity  consumed  by  each,  and  the  kind  that  it  is 
leemed  most  desirable  to  increase. 
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The  result  of  this  investigation,  when  obtained,  will  be  at  once  publishe. 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  of  so  convincing  a  m 
as  to  cause  a  very  large  increase  of  their  flocks. 

Farmers  have  experienced  much  difficulty  the  past  season  in  procuring  labc 
and  this  has  been  but  partially  met  by  immigration,  which,  however,  has 
larger  than  in  preceding  years. 
The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  New  York  in  the  year  ending 

September  30, 1864,  was 177 

Arriving  at  Boston 5 

Arriving  at  Philadelphia 4 

Arriving  at  Baltimore 2 

189 

Eleven  months,  ending  November  30,  1863,  gave 146 

And  the  year  1862 76 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  notice  this  vast  increase  under  what  were  supj 
to  be  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

My  annual  report  for  1863  is  but  just  issued;  the  great  delay  is  owing, 
am  informed,  to  a  want  of  paper  at  the  government  printing  office,  and  an 
lute  impossibility  of  supplying  it. 

I  believe  the  volume  will  be  found  equal  in  interest  and  value  to  the  pr^ 
ing  one. 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  service  of  this  Department  fo 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  remaining  unexpended  on  the  Ist  of  Dc 
ber,  1863,  was  851,758  81.     A  special  appropriation  was  granted  Marc! 

1864,  to  supply  various  deficiencies,  amounting  to  $4,770. 

The  following  amounts  were  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun 

1865,  viz:  per  act  of  June  25^   1864,  $143,100;   per  act  of  July  2, 
$3,704  05,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  pay  a  debt  iuc 
by  the  Conmiissioner  of  Patents  in  preparing  the  agricultural  report  for 
&c.,  and  $300  to  restore  the  salary  of  the  chief  messenger ;  and  per  act  of 
4,  1864,  $3,500,  to  pay  the  rent  of  additional  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  dc 
ment,  making  a  total  of  $150,604  05. 

There  has  been  expended  from  December  1,  1863,  to  November  30, 
inclusive,  $111,233  35,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $95,899  51. 

Of  the  special  appropriation  of  $20,000  "  to  test  the  practicability  of  prep 
flax  and  hemp  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,"  there  has  been  expended  $4,93 
leaving  a  balance  of  $15,060  40. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  suggest  that  there  never  was  a 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  its  agriculture  was  so  important  to  its  c 
opmont,  and  so  essential  to  its  continued  progress;  or  when  the  goverr 
should  so  freely  and  generously  extend  to  it  every  possible  aid  and  encoi 
ment.    In  the  full  measure  of  its  limited  means,  this  department  is  doing  e 
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irhich  earnest  endeavor  and  assidaons  labor  can  accomplish  ;  and  it  has, 
trust,  so  far  commended  itself  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  their  hon- 
red  representatives  will  continue  to  afford  the  liberal  aid  and  encouragement  it 

heretofore  received  at  their  hands. 
The  continuance  of  the  war  has  imposed  upon  this  great  interest  of  our  coun- 
ty a  twofold  obligation.     It  has  first  withdrawn  from  agriculture  its  effective 
orce  of  men  and  animals,  converting  them,  moreover,  into  non-producing  con- 
;  and  it  has  then  required  it  to  support  this  vast  body  of  non-producing 
I  "8,  in  addition  to  the  largely  increased  demands  of  our  growing  manu- 

of  the  mines,  and  of  the  cities,  whose  teeming  millions  must  be  fed,  as 
as  the  immense  inmiigration,  the  increasing  tide  of  which  is  flowing  rapidly 
0  (      shores. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  claims  upon  our  agricultural  interests  which  it  has 
ifully  met.     Commerce  looks  to  it  as  its  main  support.     It  must  not  be 
iten  that  our  surplus  grain — ^that  which  is  grown  in  excess  of  home  con- 
ion — ^freights  our  merchant  ships,  and  is  the  chief  commodity  with  which, 
p     ent,  we  discharge  the  obligations  necessarily  incurred  abroad. 
And  it  is  not  improper  to  notice  in  this  connexion  the  gratifying  fact  that  a 
ificent  Providence,  amid  the  terrible  calamity  with  which  our  country  has 
ien  visited,  has  still  grown  such  abundance  in  our  fields  and  granaries  that  we 
ian  feed  the  hungry  of  othef  nations,  having  enough  and  to  spare  for  our  in- 
xeased  necessity. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  love  of  agriculture,  and  those  who  develop  and 
each  it,  which  distinguishes  the  civilized  from  the  uncivilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
As  a  great  and  Christian  people,  whose  beneficence  heretofore  has  brought 
us  the  blessings  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish,  we  may  well  strain 
rvery  nerve  that  again,  if  need  be,  we  may  become  the  Almighty's  almoners  to 
nations  of  the  earth. 
I  venture  to  hope  that  the  next  annual  report  of  this  department  will  embrace 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  whole  United  States,  to  be  forever  and  uninter- 
&dly  thereafter  "  one  and  inseparable,"  prosperous  and  free. 
Respectfully, 

ISAAC  NEWTON, 
•  Commisstoner  of  Agriculture. 
His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  President. 
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[t  IB  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  natural  re- 
irces  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  improved, 
)inng  the  condition  of  the  State  before  she  subjected  herself  to  the  desolating 

^  of  civil  war,  and  pointing  out  what  she  may  become  when  peace  shall 

tored,  with  the  advantages  of  free  labor,  enlightened  enterprise,  and  gen- 
ii education. 
1     i  organization  of  West  Virginia  as  a  separate  State  has  taken  from  the 

Dominion  one-third  of  her  territory.     The  area  now  remaining  is  31,594 
mileSy  and  may  be  appropriately  described  under  four  heads,  viz  :  The 

-wa     '  region,  the  Piedmont  region,  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Trans- 
I  Y  region. 

THE   TIDE-WATER   REGION. 

The  tide-water  region  extends  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  head  of  tide.     A  line 
rawn  across  the  State,  touching  Petersburg,  Kichmond,  and  Fredericksburg, 
hich  are  seated  near  the  lower  falls  of  the  Appomattox,  the  James,  and  the 
lappahannock  rivers,  will  cut  off  most  of  this  region.     It  is  penetrated  by 
ny  navigable  streams,  emptying  into  Chesapeake  bay,  which,  together  with 
and  estuaries  connected  with  the  bay,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  fi.sh, 
;      rs,  crabs,  and  wild-fowl. 
ine  soil  is  of  diluvial  formation,  and  generally  level  or  moderately  undu- 
thc  river  bottom  is  very  rich,  but  much  of  the  intervening  land  is  sandy 
r  ^la/elly.     There  are,  however,  in  many  places,  considerable  tracts  of  land,« 
rigmally  good,  that  might  be  improved  or  renovated  by  the  application  of  marl, 
mth  is  found  in  abundance. 

The  two  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  Accomac  and  Northampton,  are  sepa- 

from  the  rest  of  the  State  by  Chesapeake  bay.     They  are  together  seventy- 

K  miles  long  and  about  ten  miles  wide;  the  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  light 

Andy,  but  with  proper  cultivation  tolerably  productive.     The  principal 

roaacts  are  Indian  com,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fruit. 

In  the  county  of  Norfolk  much  attention  has  recently  been  devoted  to  market 

ardening,  mostly  through  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  settlers  from  the  north. 

iarly  vegetables  produced  there  are  sent  by  steamers  to  the  northern  cities, 

ng  large  returns.     Although  little  more  than  one-third  of  tiiat  small  county 

rned  in  the  census  as  **  land  improved  in  farms,"  yet  the  "  market  garden 

ts"  in  the  year  1860  were  valued  at  $292,968  ;  rendering  Norfolk  in  that 

ct  incomparably  ahead  of -'any  county  in  the  State. 

xne  Dismal  Swamp,  which  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  extends 

North  Carolina,  is  nearly  thirty  miles  ih  length  from  north  to  south,  and 

gea  in  width  about  ten  miles.     Five  navigable  rivers  are  said  to  rise  in 

iwamp.     The  soil  is  a  complete  quagmire,  trembling  under  the  feet  wh»re 

lot  covered  with  water.     A  part  of  the  swamp  is  overgrown  with  reeds, 

I  considerable  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  a  large  growth  of  cypress  and 

timber.     Many  of  the  trees  being  prostrated  by  the  wind,  the  ground  is 
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covered  by  their  trunks ;  they  are  also  found  in  layers  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
soil,  where  they  have  doubtless  lain  for  ages.  When  disinterred  they  fumisl 
a  great  quantity  of  excellent  timber  for  shingles  and  wood  ware.  The  Seabo 
and  Roanoke  canal  passes  five  miles  across  the  northern  part  of  the  swa 
"  It  looks  like  a  grand  avenue  surrounded  on  either  hand  by  magnificent  foresa 
The  trees  here— the  cypress,  juniper,  oak,  pine,  &c. — are  of  enormous  size  aoa 
richest  foliage ;  and  below  is  a  thick  entangled  undergrowth  of  reeds,  woodbme, 
grape-vines,  mosses,  and  creepers,  shooting  and  twisted  spirally  around,  inte^ 
laced  and  complicated,  so  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  sun."* 

In  the  interior  of  the  swamp  there  is  a  body  of  water  called  Lake  Drum- 
mond,  from  which  a  feeder  conveys  water  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.    Thii 
important  public  work,  twenty-two  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  sloo       and 
schooners,  and  connects  the  port  of  Norfolk  with  Albemarle  sound,  Nortn  \ 
lina.     The  gi^eater  part  of  its  length  being  located  in  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
dt*red  it  a  work  of  grcat  labor  and  difficulty. 

Norfolk  was  first  established  as  a  town  in  the  year  1705,  and  formed  into 
borough  in  1736.     Its  population  was  in  1775  about  6,000;  in  1820,  9,478: 
1840,  10,920 ;  and  in  ISGO,  14,020 ;  of  whom  10,290  were  white  persons,  1,( 
free  colored,  and  3,284  slaves.     Its  fine  harbor  is  open  at  all  seasons  of 
year,  and  few  cities  have  a  better  location  for  foreign  commerce.     The  sti 
that  ply  on  the  Chesapeake  bay  furnish  the  means  of  intercourse  witn 
northern  cities ;  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroad  communicates  with 
southern  coast ;  and  the  raih'oad  to  Pctei-sburg  connects  there  with  the 
leading  south,  west,  and  north.  i 

Portsmouth,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Norfolk  county,  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
Elizabeth  river,  immediately  opposite  Norfolk,  and  distant  about  three-fou 
of  a  mile.  It  was  established  as  a  town  in  1752,  and  by  the  census  of  1 
had  a  population  of  9,496,  of  whom  8,019  were  white,  543  free  colored, : 
934  slaves.  In  common  with  Norfolk,  it  ei\joys  the  advantages  of  one  of 
best  harbors  in  the  Union,  admitting  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Half  a 
from  the  central  part  of  the  town,  in  that  portion  of  it  called  Gosport, 
general  government  had  a  large  and  costly  dry -dock,  capable  of  admitting 
largest  ships.  In  the  navy  yard  adjacent  there  were  at  times  employed 
many  as  1,400  men,  whose  expenditures  contributed  greatly  to  the  supi 
of  the  town.  In  the  early  part  of  the  rebellion  this  dry-dock  and  navy  j 
were  destroyed  by  the  insurgents.  ■ 

Richmond  is  the  principal  city  in  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia.     It 
situated  in  Henrico  county,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  James  river,  n 
head  of  tide,  and  106  miles  from  Norfolk.     Its  location  is  beautiful,  c 
prising  Shockoe  and  Richmond  hills,  with  Shockoe  creek,  a  bold  and  Ir 
stream,  flowing  between  them.    The  fells  of  the  James  river,  opposite  the  • 
are  very  picturesque,  a  great  body  of  water  rushing  and  foaming  along 
rocky  bed.     The  water-power  furnished  by  the  river  is  very  great,  and 
of  it  has  been  most  advantageously  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  flouring  mills  of  Richmond  are  probably  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  I: 
in  the  perfection  of  their  machinery  and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
flour  produced. 

The  Gallego  mills,  situated  on  the  basin  of  the  James  river  canal,  and 
plied  by  it  with  water,  have  31  pairs  of  burr-stones,  driven  by  three  wj 
wheels  32  feet  high,  and  three  wheels  18  feet  high,  the  fall  being  so  great 
the  same  water  is  used  twice  before  it  leaves  the  mills. 

They  have  manufactured  in  one  year  190,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  are  < 
ble  of  making  1,500  barrels  per  day.  They  occupy  three  buildings  conni 
together,  one  of  which  is  eleven  stories  high. 

*Howe*8  Virginia,  p.  402. 
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"he  Hazall  mills  are  on  the  river  bank,  and  driven  by  water  taken  from  the 
I  bj  a  wing-dam.    Thej  have  manufactnred  nsnallj  about  160,000  barrels 

or  in  a  year.  The  flour  from  the  Gallego  and  Haxall  mills  commands  a 
ler  price  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  quality  of  keeping  sweet 
ong  voyages  and  in  hot  climates.  In  the  markets  of  Brazil  and  Australia 
as  the  preference  over  all  other  flour. 

Q  the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco,  Richmond  has  surpassed  all  other 
»  in  the  Union.    In  the  year  1860  there  were  fifty  tobacco  factories,  each 
»loying  an  average  of  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
'here  are  in  and  around  the  city  other  manufactories  of  considerable  import- 
3,  among  which  the  Tredegar  iron-works  are  probably  the  most  valuable. 
i'he  water-works  supply  the  inhabitants  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water 
»wn  up  from  the  James  river  by  hydraulic  machinery, 
'here  are  few  cities  in  the  Union  that  have  greater  natural  facilities  for  manu- 
uring  purposes  than  Richmond.    In  addition  to  its  vast  water-power,  there 
in  the  county  of  Henrico  and  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Chesterfield,  rich 
osits  of  bituminous  coal,  which  have  been  mined  very  successfully,  fumish- 
an  abundant  supply  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and  some  for  shipment. 
.lie  coal  region  of  eastern  Virginia  is  supposed  to  be  about  fifty  miles  long 
twelve  broad,  extending  through  several  counties.     The  seams  of  coal  lie 
.  considerable  depth  below  the  surfce,  some  of  the  pits  being  from  60Q  to 
K)  feet  deep.     It  is  so  near  the  seaboard,  however,  that  the  facility  of  trans- 

9n  compensates  for  the  cost  of  raising  it  from  the  mines, 
n  public  works  for  travel  and  transportation  of  merchandise,  few  cities  are 
•e  liberally  provided  than  Richmond.  The  James  river  canal,  which  has 
re  its  eastern  terminus,  extends  through  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Buchanan,  forty- 
miles  west  of  Lynchburg,  and  brings  to  market  the  abundant  products^  not 
f  of  the  Piedmont  region,  but  of  the  great  valley  beyond. 
?he  following  important  railroads  centre  at  Richmond,  viz :  The  Virginia 
itral  railroad,  extending  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  to  Staunton,  and 
Qccted  at  Gordonsville  with  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad ;.  the  Rich- 
id,  Fredericksbui'g,  and  Potomac  railroad;  Richmond  and  York  liiver  railroad ; 
Danville  railroad,  connecting  with  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  railroad ; 
railroad  to  Petersburg,  connecting  with  those  which  lead  to  Weldon  and  to 
folk. 

'he  James  river  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  City  Point,  and  for  vessels  of 
>«undred  tons  burden  to  Rockets,  within  the  limits  of  Richmond. 

th  all  these  natural  advantages  and  public  works,  the  city  of  Richmond 

hereafter  assume  a  very  important  position,  and  receive  a  great  increase  of 
uiation.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1800  was  5,737 ;  in  1810,  9,785  ; 
L820,  12,067;  in  1830,  16.060;  in  1840,  20,153;  in  1850,  27,570,  and  in 
0,  37,900 ;  of  whom  23,625  were  white  persons,  2,576  free  colored,  and 
»99  slaves. 

nchester,  on  the  James  river,  opposite  to  Richmond,  has  two  flouring  mills, 
iole,  together,  of  making  about  1,200  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  It  has  also 
laige  manufactories  of  cotton  and  wool. 

'etersburg,  on  the  Appomattox  river,  twenty- three  miles  south  of  Richmond, 
city  of  importance  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  water-power 
ved  from  the  river  has  been  applied  to  operate  flouring  mills  and  cotton 
lofactorics.  Wheat,  com,  flour,  and  tobacco  are  staple  articles  of  commerce, 
cotton  has  been  brought  thither  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  southern 
s  of  Virginia  and  from  North  Carolina.     The  population  was  in  1830, 

u;  in  1840,  22,558;  in  1850,  14,010;  and  in  1860,  18,266;  of  whom  9,342 

irhite,  3,244  free  colored,  and  5,680  slaves. 

NOTS.— Thii  artidt  wm  prepared  preyioaa  to  the  destruction  of  property  in  1865. 
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Fredericksburg,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  one  liu 
and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  sixty-two  miles  from  Richmond  and  fift} 
from  Washington  city.     Its  population  in  1860  was  5,023.     Being  near 
falls  of  tht^  Rappahannock,  it  has  a  valuable  water-power. 

Alexandria,  six  miles  from  Washington  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the      i 
tomac  river,  possesses  great  natural  advantages,  having  a  good  harbor,  acce 
to  ships  of  large  size,  and  being  connected  by  a  canal  and  two  railroads  ^ 
the  rich  counties  of  Loudon  and  Fauquier,  and  with  the  valley  of  the  Shenand 
An  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  to  Alexandria  has  made 
port  an  eligible  depot  for  the  Cumberland  coal  trade,  which  has  become  an  iwi 
terest  of  vast  importance,  owing  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this  coal  for  genera 
steam.    The  population  of  Alexandria  was  in  1840,  8,459  ;  in  1850,  8,752; 
1860,  12,654;  of  whom  9,851  were  white,  1,417  free  colored,  and  1,386  sIj 

In  most  of  the  counties  throughout  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia 
was,  before  the  present  war,  a  great  extent  of  waste  land  that  had  been 
erished  by  injudicious  cultivation  in  com  and  tobacco. 

The  practice  of  ploughing  only  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  raising  to^ 
and  corn,  or  corn  and  oats  every  year,  without  sowing  grass  seed  or  allo^ 
fallow,  must  be  injurious  even  to  the  best  lands,  and  is  ruinous  to  those  of  j 
age  fertility.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  result  generally  follows  in  all  si 
holding  countries,  owing  doubtless  to  the  negligent  and  unthrifty  habits  t 
always  attend  that  unrighteous  practice. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the  land  must  have  its  Sabbaths,  or  i 

Sermitted  to  rest  from  tillage  will  lose  its  fertility.  The  provision  in 
[osaic  code  that  the  Israelites  should  abstain  from  agriculture  every  se 
year  was  probably  intended  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  exhausted  by  e 
sivc  cultivation.  Moses,  describing  the  calamities  that  would  ensue  from 
infraction  of  his  laws,  says:  "Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  Sabbaths ;  as 
as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest,  because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  Sabbaths  i 
ye  dwelt  upon  it." — Levit,  xxvi,  35. 

A  large  portion  of  the  land  in  eastern  Virginia  now  lies  desolate,  having 
brought  to  that  condition  by  the  scourge  of  civil  war,  resulting  from  < 
dience  to  the  Divine  law  and  disregard  to  the  first  principles  of  civil  libertv 

It  is  about  twenty-five  years  since  the  impoverished  lands  of  Fau^ax  ai 
some  other  counties  in  eastern  Virginia  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
talists  and  agriculturists  from  the  free  States. 

It  was  stated  in  the  year  1845  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fa 
from  the  northern  States  had  then  settled  in  Fairfax  county,  and  had  purci 
24,000  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  about  $180,000.     These  settlers,  by  then 
dustry  and  skill,  not  only  fertilized  and  beautified  their  own  estates,  but  imps 
to  their  neighbors  a  portion  of  their  indomitable  energy,  and  caused  a  spin 
improvement  to  spreiid  around  them.     In  a  few  years  the  price  of  land  adva 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  an  average,  probably,  of  fifty  per 
From  that  date  until  near  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  the  immigration  from  w 
north  to  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia  continued,  and  the  beneficial  re 
were  obvious  to  all.    But  the  march  of  improvement  has  been  ruthlessly  arresw 
the  hand  of  violence  has  driven  most  of  those  peaceful  settlers  from  their  he 
and  many  of  their  farms  are  now  desolate. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  United  States  census  of  1860,  ex 
the  population,  area,  and  staple  products  of  Virginia  at  that  date.  In  add 
to  these  staples  there  were  produced  upwards  of  12,000  bales  of  ginned  cc 
of  400  pounds  each.  In  this  culture  Essex  county  stands  first,  producing  4 
bales,  and  Southampton  second,  producing  2,563  bales. 
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THB   PIEDMONT   REGION. 

The  Piedmont  region  of  Virginia  extends  from  the  head  of  tide  to  the  Blue 
dge,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  at  the  "  foot  of  the  mountain." 
i  lower  section  is  generally  undulating,  while  the  upper  section  is  hilly,  and 
rough  the  greater  part  of  its  length  has  a  range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Blue 
idgc,  and  lying  parallel  with  it,  at  an  average  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
bich  are  known  under  various  names,  as  the  Catoctin,  in  Loudon  ;  the  Bull 
an  mountain,  in  Fauquier ;  the  Southwest  and  the  Green  mountains,  in  Albe- 
arle ;  and  the  Buffalo  Ridge,  in  Amherst. 

The  Blue  Ridge,  in  Loudon  county,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  from  300  to 
DO  feet  above  its  base,  or  from  1,000  to  1,400  feet  above  tide- water.  Further 
)uth  it  is  in  some  places  higher ;  and  at  one  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford 
3unty,  the  altitude  is  estimated  at  4,200  feet  above  the  plain,  and  5,307  feet 
hove  the  ocean. 

The  Catoctin  mountain,  in  Loudon  county,  ranges  from  350  to  730  feet 
levation  above  the  level  of  tide-water. 

The  primordial  formation  of  rocks  begins  near  the  head  of  tide.  On  the 
^otomac  gneiss  is  found  in  large  masses,  extending  some  miles  below  the  falls. 
Lt  Occoquan,  near  the  head  of  tide,  both  gneiss  and  granite  are  abundant,  and 
n  the  James  river,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  a  beautiful  white  granite  is 
>and.  The  drift  formation  covers  most  of  the  gneiss  except  on  the  margin 
f  streams,  where  it  has  been  removed.  As  we  advance  some  distance  above 
ide- water  the  rocks  come  to  the  surface,  and  from  their  disintegration  the  soil 
as  been  formed,  which  depends  for  its  fertility,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
haracter  of  the  strata  from  which  it  has  been  produced.  The  disintegration 
f  the  rocks  which  are  scattered  in  fragments  over  the  surface  is  still  going  on, 
•y  the  instrumentality  of  air  and  moisture,  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
ction  of  acids  generated  by  vegetation. 

It  is  remarked  by  Liebig  that  **  thousands  of  years  have  been  necessary  to 
onvert  stones  and  rocks  into  the  soil  of  arable  land,  and  thousands  of  years 
aore  will  be  required  for  their  complete  reduction ;  that  is,  for  the  complete 
xhaustion  of  their  alkalies." 

Professor  Rodgers,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  says 
hat  any  line  drawn  Across  the  State  at  right  angles  to  the  head  of  tide-water 
f ould  present  the  same  general  appearance ;  there  would  be  variations,  as  a 
nember  of  the  series  in  one  line  might  thin  out,  or  be  wanting  on  another  line, 
ret  the  same  general  features  would  prevail. 

In  the  region  extending  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  head  of  tide  there  is  a 
^reat  variety  of  rocks,  among  which  are  granite,  trap,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  horn- 
)lende-8late,  clay-slate,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  epidote.  "  In  this  region  there 
ire  some  belts  of  fine  soil,  formed  from  rocks  composed  largely  of  feldspar  and 
lomblende.  There  are  other  sections  in  which  the  soils  are  composed  of  the 
•uins  of  gneiss  and  granite.  These  soils  are  sandy  and  less  valuable.  Again, 
here  are  localities  in  which  the  soil  has  originated  from  rocks  composed  chiefly 
)f  quai'tz,  with  small  quantities  of  mica  or  feldspar,  or  both.  Such  regions  are 
lopelessly  deficient  in  some  most  important  elements  of  mineral  fertility."* 

There  is  a  belt  of  red  land  extending  from  the  Potomac,  through  a  part  of  each 
»f  the  counties  of  Loudon,  Fairfax,  Prince  William,  Fauquier,  Culpeper, 
ind  Orange,  which,  with  judicious  cultivation,  may  be  made  very  productive. 
[t  is  known  as  the  red  sandstone  formation. 

Professor  W.  B.  Rogers,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1840, 
lescribes  it  under  the  head  of  the  secondary  formation  in  the  northern  district. 
3e  says : 

*  Professor  J.  L.  Campbell.  Southern  Planter,  Vol.  XX,  No.  7. 
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**Tbc  general  fonn  of  this  area  is  that  of  a  prolonged  triangle,  extending  in  a  direction 
from  S.SW.  to  N.NE.,  having  its  apex  at  the  southern  extremity,  and  gradually  expanding 
until  it  reaches  the  Potomac.  Measured  from  a  point  on  the  Potomac  between  the  mouths 
of  Goose  creek  and  Broad  run.  its  length  is  about  fiO  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth,  as  measured 
near  the  Potomac,  and  parallel  to  the  road  leading  from  Leesburg  to  Dranesville,  is  about 
15  miles.    This,  in  round  numbers,  gives  600  square  miles  for  the  area  of  this  region." 

The  rocks,  in  a  transverse  line,  beginning  a  little  east  of  Dranesville,  and 
extending  to  the  Gatoctin  mountain,  near  Leesburg,  are  described  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  viz :  red  sandstone,  red  shale,  greenstone,  trap,  reddish  slate,  and 
conglomerate  composed  of  limestone  pebbles. 

The  conglomerate  marble,  or  breccia,  is  found  in  abundance  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Gatoctin,  from  Leesburg  to  the  Point  of  Kocks,  and  extends  into 
Maryland.  Of  this  variegated  marble  were  formed  the  beautiful  columns  in 
the  old  Representatives'  chamber  of  the  Gapitol  at  Washington.  The  soil  on 
which  this  rock  is  found  is  very  productive  and  valuable. 

A  large  bed  of  compact  red  oxide  of  iron  lies  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Ga- 
toctin mountain,  near  the  Potomac  river.  A  furnace  was  formerly  in  blast  near 
the  Point  of  Eocks  for  the  reduction  of  this  ore,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  it  have  been  transported  to  a  distance  to  supply  other  furnaces.*  Gopper 
ore  is  also  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  Loudon,  near  the  Potomac,  and  a  few 
years  ago  was  mined  with  success. 

In  the  valley  of  Loudon,  between  the  Gatoctin  mountain  and  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  soil  is  formed  from  gneiss,  clay-slate,  hornblende,  greenstone,  and 
quartz.  The  happy  combination  of  these  materials  produces  a  most  excellent 
and  durable  soil,  containing,  in  fair  proportions,  alumina,  silex,  potash,  lime, 
and  other  fertilizing  minerals.  Glover  and  plaster  have  been  very  successfully 
employed  in  improving  its  natural  fertility,  and  when  it  is  partially  exhausted 
by  excessive  tillage,  rest  alone  will  restore  it.  Few  counties  are  so  well  watered 
as  this.  Springs  of  soft  water  gush  out  in  every  direction,  and  almost  every 
held  is  supplied  with  running  water. 

The  census  returns  show  the  productiveness  of  the  Piedmont  region,  and 
especially  of  those  counties  which  lie  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  made  to  yield  far  heavier  crops 
by  more  thorough  farming  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  this  region  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  hay  are  the 
staple  productions.  Some  rye  and  oats  are  produced,  but  very  little  tobacco. 
Sheep  husbandry  is  pursued  to  some  extent;  many  horses  are  bred;  and  the 
grazing  of  cattle  is  a  most  important  and  productive  branch  of  business.  In 
the  middle  and  southern  part  of  the  Piedmont  region  tobacco  is  a  staple  pro- 
duct, together  with  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  is  chiefly  pursued  in  those  counties  where  slaves  are 
most  numerous ;  and,  being  accompanied  by  the  usual  concomitants  of  slave 
labor,  unskilfulness  and  negligence,  it  has  exhausted  the  soil  in  many  localities. 
It  may,  however,  be  readily  renovated  by  judicious  management. 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  of  grain-growing  and  tobacco-planting,  take 
Loudon  county,  which  produces  more  wheat  and  coin  than  any  other  county 
in  the  St^te,  and  Halifax,  which  stands  first  in  the  production  of  tobacco. 

The  area  of  Loudon  is  296,142  acres,  and  the  cash  value  of  the  land  by  the 
census  of  1860  was  $10,508,211,  being  $35  82  per  acre.  The  area  of  Halifax  is 
474,465  acres,  and  the  cash  value  of  the  land  was  at  the  same  time  $6,922,479, 
being  $14  59  per  acre.  The  white  population  of  Loudon  was,  by  the  same 
census,  15,021;  free  colored,  1,252;  and  slaves,  5,501.  The  white  population 
of  Halifax  was  11,060  ;  free  colored,  563  ;  and  slaves,  14,897. 

The  most  populous  and  productive  part  of  Loudon  county  lies  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Gatoctin  mountain,  extending  from  the  Potomac  about 
twenty  miles  south.    It  was  settled  originally  by  Pennsylvanians,  many  of 

•  Memoir  of  Loudon  County,  by  Yardley  Taylor. 
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ere  Friendsy  or  Quakers.    The  farms  are  generally  small,  compared 
se  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  caltivation,  being  chiefly  by  free 
is  eaused  it  to  become  the  garden  spot  of  Virginia. 
i  are  no  large  cities  in  the  Piedmont  region.    Lynchburg,  in  Campbell 
had,  by  the  last  censas,  6,853  inhabitants ;  of  whom  3,802  were  white, 

color^,  and  2,694  slaves.  It  is  situated  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the 
le  of  the  James  river,  116  miles  from  Richmond.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
e  trade  in  tobacco,  grain,  and  flour.    The  James  Biver  canal  furnishes 

conveyance  to  Richmond  for  these  products.     The  Virginia  and  Ten- 

ailroad,  205  miles  long,  has  its  eastern  terminus  at  Lynchburg,  and  the 

3  trade  and  travel  which  it  brings  are  conveyed  to  the  seaboard  by  the 

B  leading  to  Petersburg,  Richmond,  and  Alexandria. 

lottesville,  the  county  seat  of  Albemarle  county,  is  beautifully  situated 

lie  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rivanna  river. 

University  of  Virginia,  one  mile  west  from  Oharlottesville,  is  an  insti- 

hat  has  been  liberally  fostered  by  the  State,  and  has  enjoyed  a  high 

on.      It  is  provided  with  ample  bdldings,  tastefully  constructed,  philo- 

l  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  large  library. 

>arg,  the  county  seat  of  Loudon,  had,  by  the  last  census,  a  population 

).      It  is  situated  36  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  connected  with  it  by 

idon   and  Hampshire  railroad,  which  is  designed  to  be  extended  to  the 

ds  in  Hampshire  county. 

turn  of  the  Piedmont  region  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  United  State* 
census  of  1860. 
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^ell  watered  as  would  be  desirable,  the  limestone  springs  not  being 
ous,  though  generally  copious,  some  of  them  sufficiently  large  to 
There  are  belts  of  slate  formation,  considered  inferior  in  quality- 
tone  lands,  but  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  use  of  lime,  whicn 

found  at  a  convenient  distance. 

ter  part  of  the  country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Little  North 
K tending  from  the  Potomac  river  up  the  valley  about  forty-five  miles, 
first  settled  by  white  people,  a  vast  and  beautiful  prairie,  with  the 
'  narrow  fringes  of  timber  bordering  the  water-courses .  Wild  animals 
Eint ;  among  which  were  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  bear,  the 

wolf,  the  fox,  the  beaver,  besides  various  kinds  of  wild  fowl.  The 
ation  to  that  part  of  the  Great  Valley  was  begun  in  the  year  1732 
families  from  Pennsylvania,  some  of  whom  settled  on  the  banks  of 
Q,  and  others  on  Cedar  creek,  south  of  the  site  afterwards  chosen  for 
,  in  Frederick  county.  Other  settlers  soon  followed,  and  among 
col  on  V  of  Friends,  mostlv  from  Pennsvlvania.  who  settled  near  the 
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and  James  rivers.  The  following  year  he  brought  over  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land one  hundred  families  to  settle  on  his  lands.  Most  of  them  were  Irish 
Presbyterians,  who,  being  of  Scottish  extraction,  were  often  called  Scotch-Irish. 
The  first  party  was  soon  followed  by  others  of  the  same  class,  and  these  again 
drew  others  after  them,  until  that  part  of  the  valley  was  filled  with  them  and 
their  descendants. 

"  From  the  German  settlements  upwards,  to  the  vale  of  the  James  river,  the 
population  was  generally  Presbyterian,  so  that  the  whole  mass,  for  sixty  miles 
or  more  along  the  valley,  was  scarcely  less  homogeneous  and  peculiar  than  the 
mass  of  Germans  below  them."* 

The  counties  of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  comprise  within  their  limits  the 
settlement  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  whose  descendants,  following  the  example 
of  industry  and  sobriety  left  them  by  their  fathers,  continue  to  sustain  a  high 
reputation. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  valley,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  James  river,  the  staple  articles  of  culture  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  sheep  husbandry  and  the  grazing  of 
cattle  are  also  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent.  From  the  James  river  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State  tobacco  is  grown  in  most  of  the  counties,  and  in 
some  of  them  it  claims  a  large  share  of  attention.  Nevertheless,  the  upper  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  may  be  considered  a  farming  rather  than  a 
planting  country,  for  grain  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  grazing  is  a  business 
of  the  first  importance. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  valley  are  very  great.  Bituminous  coal  and 
iron  ore  abound  in  the  northeastern  section,  but  some  of  the  counties  in  that 
region,  being  now  attached  to  West  Virginia,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  essay.  The  same  valuable  minerals  are  found  in  the  southwestern  section, 
particularly  in  Wythe  county,  which  also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  lead  mines, 
that  were  formerly  worked  with  great  profit.  The  discovery  of  lead  at  Galena, 
Illinois,  and  in  Missouri,  situated  more  favorably  for  transportation  by  water 
than  the  lead  mines  of  Virginia,  has  greatly  impaired  the  value  of  the  latter. 

In  Smyth  and  Washington  counties,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  gypsum 
is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  has  been  advantageously  used  in  agriculture. 
Saltville,  in  Wythe  county,  near  the  line  of  Washington  county,  is  noted  for 
the  productiveness  of  the  salt-works  established  there.  In  Featherstonhaugh's 
Geological  Report,  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  in  1836.  we  find  the  following 
account  of  these  works : 

"  In  digging  the  first  ten  feet  they  ^o  through  a  blackish  loam  which  forms  the  surface  of 
the  whole  valley,  then  twenty  feet  ot  blue  and  reddish  clay,  then  thirty  feet  of  clays  very 
much  intermixed  with  gypsum,  and  lower  down  to  about  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  the 
greatest  depth  they  have  oeen  obliged  to  go,  for  here  the  boring  instruments  drop  into  an 
unmeasured  deposit  of  brine,  through  masses  of  gypsimi,  sometimes  containing  a  little  clay, 
and  occasionally  compact  ar^llaceous  laminse,  with  ferruginous  pebbles  and  pieces  of  sand- 
stone. In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  settlements  are  extensive  dry  deposits  of  gypsum, 
where  it  is  quarried  for  the  use  of  the  adjacent  country.  There  are  also  others  higher  up  the 
valley,  nearer  the  sources  of  the  Halstem.  The  average  quantity  of  brine  necessary  to  make 
a  bushel  of  salt  at  Kanawha  is  said  to  be  about  seventy  gallons,  but  at  Saltville  twenty-four 
gallons  are  sufficient  to  make  one  bushel,  and  this  of  the  purest  kind,  there  being  no  traces 
of  muriate  of  lime  in  it,  which  is  so  troublesome  at  the  other  salt-works  where  the  brine  acts 
upon  the  calcareous  rocks." 

ITiere  are  mineral  springs  in  the  valley  that  have  attracted  many  visitors,  and 
contributed  to  enrich  the  neighborhood  where  they  are  found.  Jordan's  White 
Sulphur  Spring  is  in  Frederick  county,  six  miles  northeast  of  Winchester.  Its 
waters  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Springs  of 
Greenbrier. 

*  Kuffner,  quoted  in  Howe*8  History  and  Antiquities  of  Yirginia,  p.  453. 
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The  Augusta  Springs  are  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Stannton ;  the  water  is 
ngly  impregnated  with  solphnretted  hydrogen. 

j?he  Alam  Springs,  in  Rockbridge  county,  have  become  celebrated  for  the 
i\ae  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  scrofula,  erysipelas,  and  dyspepsia.  The  water  is 
tonic,  alterative,  and  cathartic.  The  Bath  Alum  Springs  are  nearly  of  the 
Bame  character. 

The  Warm  Springs,  in  Bath  county,  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
and  been  resorted  to  by  numerous  visitors.  <*  While  anording  the  most  luxu- 
rious bath  in  the  world,  they  contain  neutral  salts  and  various  gases  which  act 
as  a  gentle  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific,  and  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the 
human  system."  The  average  temperature  of  the  water  is  98  degrees  Fahren- 
heit ;  the  bath  is  an  octagon  38  feet  in  diameter,  and  16  feet  9  inches  inside ; 
the  water  is  five  feet  deep,  and  the  cubic  capacity  43,533  gallons ;  yet  so  copious 
is  the  stream  that  it  will  fill  in  an  hour.'*' 

The  Hot  Springs,  five  miles  from  the  Warm,  are  noted  for  their  baths,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  being  106  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  Grayson  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Carroll  county,  are  said  to  be  efficacious 
for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism. 

The  Holston  Springs,  in  Scott  county,  have  the  reputation  of  being  similar 
in  quality  to  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur,  which  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  watering  places  of  Virginia. 

The  most  important  town  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  Winchester,  in 
Frederick  county,  which,  in  1860,  had  a  population  of  4,392,  of  whom  3,004 
were  white,  680  free  colored,  and  708  slaves.  It  has  been  a  place  of  consider- 
able 'business,  and  is  the  western  terminus  of  a  railroad  leading  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  connecting  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

Strasburg,  Woodstock,  and  New  Market,  in  Shenandoah  county,  and  Harri- 
sonburg, in  Rockingham,  are  towns  of  considerable  business,  situated  on  the  line 
of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  in  a  part  of  the  valley  which,  before  the  war,  was 
rich  and  populous. 

Staunton,  the  county  seat  of  Augusta,  is  116  miles  northwest  from  Richmond. 
Being  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  well-cultivated  country,  with  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral railroad  passing  through  it,  this  town  enjoys  a  lucrative  trade.  The  Western 
Lunatic  Asylum,  established  here,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best 
ordered  establishments  of  the  kind  in  America.  Institutions  for  the  blind  and 
for  deaf  mutes  are  also  situated  here,  and  have  aflforded  relief  and  instruction 
to  large  numbers  of  these  interesting  classes.  The  population  of  Staunton  in 
1860  was  3,875,  of  whom  2,865  were  white,  110  free  colored,  and  900  slaves. 

Lexington,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Rockbridge  county,  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  rich  and  picturesque  country.  "  The  line  hills  which  rise  on  every  hand, 
and  sweep  away  so  gracefully,  are  adorned  by  modern  taste  and  architecture 
lieyond  most  villages." 

Liberty  Hall  Academy,  now  Washington  College,  was  established  by  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  valley.  Having  since  been  enlarged, 
and  well  endowed,  it  has  become  a  flourishing  and  useful  institution. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington  had,  before  the  rebellion,  at- 
tained great  popularity,  but  its  influence  his  been  detrimental  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  State.  The  population  of  Lexington  in  1860  was  2,135;  of 
whom  1,438  were  white,  91  free  colored,  and  606  slaves. 

Abingdon,  in  Washington  county,  and  Wytheville,  in  Wythe  county,  are  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  southwest  Virginia.  Situated  on  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  railroad,  they  are  the  market  towns  for  the  surrounding  country. 

Emory  and  Henry  College  is  ten  miles  from  Abingdon.  It  was  founded  in 
1838  under  the  patronage  of  the  Holstou  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

*  Professor  Bodgers,  quoted  in  Howe*8  History,  p.  185. 
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Population  of  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  according  to  the   United 

census  of  18G0. 


Counties. 


Whites. 


Free  colored. 


Slaves. 


Alleghany . . 

Augusta 

Bath 

Botetourt . . . 

Carroll 

Claske 

Craig 

Floyd 

Frederick . . . 

Giles 

Grayson 

Highland  ... 
Montgomery 

Page 

Pulaski 

Roanoke  ... 
Rockbridge . 
Rockin^lmm 
Shenandoah . 

Smyth 

Warren 

Washington . 
Wythe 

Total. 


5,643 

21,547 

2,652 

8,441 

7,719 

3,707 

3,103 

7,745 

13,079 

6,038 

7,653 

3,890 

8,251 

6,875 

3,814 

5,250 

12,841 

20,489 

12,827 

7,732 

4,583 

14,096 

9,986 


132 

586 

78 

306 

31 

64 

30 

16 

1,208 

67 

52 

27 

147 

384 

13 

155 

422 

532 

316 

183 

284 

249 

157 


990 

5,616 
946 

2,769 
262 

3,375 
420 
475 

2,259 
778 
547 
402 

2,219 

&->o 

1,589 
2,643 
3,985 
2,387 
753 
1,037 
1,575 
2,547 
2,162 


197,961 


5,439 


40,586 
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THE   TRANS-ALLEGHANY   REGION. 

The  trans- Alleghany  region  includes  all  the  counties  west  of  the  Al 
mountains,  but  since  the  organization  of  West  Virginia  only  six  of  t 
left  in  connexion  with  eastern  Virginia,  viz  :  Buchanan,  Lee,  Russel 
Tazewell,  and  Wise.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  well  wooded  and  abu 
watered.  There  are  many  rich  vales  embosomed  among  the  mountai 
many  waterfalls  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Iron,  coal,  and  marble  are  found  in  abundance,  but  little  has  yet  been 
develop  the  mineral  wealth  of  these  southwestern  counties.  The  soil  i 
lent  for  grasses,  and  even  on  the  steep  mountain  sides  clover  is  found 
spontaneously.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  admirably  adapted  for  raisii 
and  pasturing  sheep.  In  the  production  of  maple  sugar,  butter,  cheei 
and  home-made  manufactures  some  of  these  counties  excel. 


Population  of  the   trans- Alleghany  region   in     Virginia,   according 
United  States  census  of  1860. 


Counties. 

Whites. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Buchanan 

2,762 
10, 195 

9,130 
li,r>;K) 

8,6-25 

4,416 

1 
13 
51 
52 
93 
26 

30 

824 

1,099 

490 

l,Xi02 

06 

Lee 

RusseU 

Scott 

Tazewell ... 

Wise 

Total 

46,658 

236 

3,711 

-Aggregate  population. 


Counties. 


Tide-water  region 
Piedmont  region . 

Great  VaUey 

Trans- Alleghany . 

Total 


Whites. 


229,108 

218,140 

197,961 

46,658 


691,867 


Free  colored. 


36,763 

12,831 

5,4:«) 

236 


55,269 


Slaves. 


192,271 

235,9-26 

40,586 

3,711 


472,494 
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The  foregoing  tables  of  farm  products  relate  to  such  onlj  as  are  deemed 
staples ;  others  of  less  value,  or  not  so  generally  cultivated,  are  enumerated 
below,  viz  : 

Statement  of  the  Jarm  products  of  Virginia  Tiot  induded  in  the  preceding  tables. 

Ginned  cotton,  bales  of  400  pounds 12, 602 

Rye,  bushels  of 873, 067 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels  of 483»  836 

Rice,  pounds  of 7,  062 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels  of 1,  545,  792 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels  of 1,  892,  736 

Barley,  bushels  of 8, 478 

Buckwheat,  bushels  of 135, 572 

Orchard,  value  of  products $566, 377 

Wine,  gallons  of 38,  440 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gardens $545, 168 

Cheese,  pounds  of 159, 267 

Clover-seed,  bushels  of 29, 733 

Grass-seed,  bushels  of 42,  492 

Hops,  pounds  of 7, 006 

Hemp,  pounds  of 27, 944 

Flax,  pounds  of 304,  310 

Flax-seed,  bushels  of 24, 261 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds  of 156 

Maple  sugar,  pounds  of 270, 925 

Maple  molasses,  gallons  of 28, 180 

Sorghum  molasses,  gallons  of ^6, 952 

Honey,  pounds  of 1,  008, 232 

Beeswax,  pounds  of 64,  411 

Value  of  home-made  manufactures $1,  073,  956 

Statement  of  live  stock  in  Virginia,  from  the  censtLs  of  1860. 

Horses 201,  717 

Asses  and  mules 39,  341 

Milch  cows 230,  559 

Working  oxen 79,  176 

Other  cattle 424,  643 

Sheep 589,  935 

Swine 1,  272,  705 

Statement  of  the  products  of  the  mines  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  census  of 

1860. 

Gold:  Value 

Fauquier  county,  1,200  pennyweights $1,  200 

Spottsylvania  county,  9,000  pennyweights 10,  000 

Stafford  county,  22,500  pennyweights 25,  000 

Copper : 

Carroll  county,  1,693  tons 35,  500 

Fauquier  county,  90  tons 9,  000 

Lead: 

Wythe  county,  580  tons 61,  000 
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cotmty,  350  tons 5, 250 

I: 

county,  10,000  tons 20,000 

eld  county,  102,000  tons 285, 000 

451,  950 


t  of  the  iron  manufactures  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  census  of  1860. 


Counties. 

Tons  of  pig 
iron. 

Value  of  pig 
iron. 

Tons  of  bar- 
iron. 

Value  of  bar. 
iron. 

87 
46 

$8,700 
5,000 

800 

1,200 

200 

$16,000 

48,000 

6,000 

90 
6 

9,000 
600 

2,250 

75 

500 

2,800 

2,481 

58,000 
1,875 
12,500 
76,500 
57,098 

95 

9,500 

e         ...---  ............ 

165 
347 
10 
100 
222 
6,000 

16,500 

28,060 

1,000 

10,000 

22,650 

500,000 

500,000 

ih     

700 

20,800 

'redejrar  works,  Eichmond . 
redegar  works,  machinery. 

il              

11,006 

296,773 

7,168 

1,111,010 

t  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Virginia,  according   to  the  census 
of  1860. 


Counties. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

t 

O 

Value  of  annual 
products. 

1 

2 
5 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

$60,000 

30,300 

866,700 

227,000 

30,000 

35,000 

300 

28,000 

400,000 
276,000 
4,827,000 
694,600 
225,000 
175,000 
2,000 
300,000 

$100, 000 

51,560 

d           

938, 400 

141,600 

34, 000 

rrht 

32,000 

gui,.  .-.-------  - 

600 

"o 

42, 000 

^        

14 

1,277,000 

6,899,600 

1,340,160 
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SkUemmU  of  the  woollen  mam^actures  of  Virginia^  according  to  the  cemme 

ofimo. 


Counties. 


i 

CB 


5 


CS 


1| 

si. 

r 


Albemarle . 
Amherst... 
An 
Batb 

Bedford 

Botetonrt 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Cnlpeijer 

Faaqnier 

Flnyamia 

Floyd 

fVaSiklin 

Frederick 

Gieen 

Hienrieo 

London 

Loiusa 

Prince  William. 

Pulaski 

Boanoke 

Bockbridge 

Rocking£un... 

Rnssell 

Waahington  ... 


Total. 


2 

1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 
7 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
7 

59 


(4,300 
1,000 

49,400 
1,200 
2,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,800 

42,500 

35,250 

500 

2,600 

2,950 

36,500 

300 

130,000 

12,000 
2,500 

23,000 
300 

20,000 
6,450 

12,000 

700 

8,200 

401,950 


$10,190 
1,440 

30,6SO 
2,950 
3,760 
9,000 

12»000 
4,3ai 

124,000 

53,640 
2,300 
2,000 
9,900 

55,460 

1»600 

0DO»OOO 

16,500 
1.500 

23,890 
2,000 

21,000 
7,120 

15,000 
5,650 

13,105 

638,019 
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vf  the  tchaccQ  mawitfactmret  of  Virgima, 
of  1S60. 


according  to  the  eemuf 


ConntiM. 


1 


lid 


255 


145,000 

246,292 

2,081,149 

170,000 

2, 167,20a 

56,000 

305,750 

1,330 

34,900 

4,KJ8,995 

349,600 

254,910 

295,000 

55,930 

1,031,544 

173,831 

45,750 

25,000 

10,000 


12, 189, 183 


I  the  courtesy  of  Joseph  0.  G.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of  the  Oen- 

^going  statistics,  relating  to  Virginia,  have  been  obtained  in  advance 

blication. 

nufacture  of  flour,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State,  having 

fectly  returned,  is  here  omitted. 

TBgate  value  of  manufactures  in  Virginia  when  the  last  census  was 

id  to  have  been  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

36  regretted  that  the  census  returns  relating  to  the  shad  and  herring 

id  the  oystenng  business  in  this  State  are  so  defective  that  we  can- 

7en  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  immense  value. 

FRUlT-GROWma. 

owing  abstract  of  a  communication  from  Yardley  Taylor,  an  experi- 
)logi3t  of  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  is  deemed  appropriate  for  insertion 

jrmerly  supposed  by  many  that  fruit-growing  could  not  be  success- 
red  in  eastern  Virginia,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  such  a 
,  the  soil  and  climate  being  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  only 
/}  insure  success  are  proper  cultivation  and  the  selection  of  suitable 

rowing  of  Indian  com  we  find  it  best  in  Virginia  to  select  a  different 
m  that  which  is  planted  in  the  northern  States,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
iiscrimination  is  required  to  secure  success  in  fruit-growing.  The 
jnt  of  fruits  in  this  country  was  first  successfully  attempted  in  the 
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northern  States,  and  persons  living  in  Virginia,  who  desured  to  share  the  benefits 
of  that  cultare,  have  too  generally  depended  on  the  north  for  their  varieties,  not 
considering  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  very  few  varieties  will  suit  all  parts  of  this  country.  All  kinds  of  firoit 
require  a  certain  degree  and  continuance  of  heat  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
and  on  this  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  time  required  for  their  growth  and 
npening.  They  require  more  time  on  a  high  mountain  than  in  a  valley  in  the 
same  latitude.  Northern  winter  fruit  brought  to  Virginia  will  ripen  earlier  and 
become  fall  fruit.  A  few  years  ago  we  obtained  cuttings  from  most  of  the  famed 
fruit  trees  and  vines  of  the  north,  and  now  have  many  of  them  in  bearing.  The 
famous  Northern  Spy  apple,  so  valued  in  western  New  York,  ripens  here  the 
latter  part  of  October.  In  thus  transplanting  to  a  milder  climate  the  quality 
of  the  apple  is  often  improved,  but  its  keeping  qualities  are  impaired. 

It  was  not  until  within  a  few  years  past  that  good  varieties  of  fruit  could  be 
obtained  from  the  south.  During  Jefferson's  administration,  when  the  Ghoo- 
taws,  Gherokees,  and  other  Indians  were  living  in  upper  Georgia,  East  Tennessee, 
and  the  northern  part  of  North  Garolina,  the  Indian  agents  were  instructed  to 
encourage  them  to  plant  orchards,  which  they  did  by  first  planting  apple  seeds. 
Among  the  vast  number  of  seeds  planted  some  superior  varieties  were  produced, 
and  these  having  been  selected  for  cultivation,  southern  pomologists  say  they 
now  have  apples  that  for  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
north. 

Many  of  these  varieties  would  probably  succeed  well  in  eastern  Virginia,  for 
we  find  it  stated  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  that  the  line  of  equal  temperature 
which  passes  near  Norfolk  continues  near  the  southern  line  of  Virginia,  and 
then  turns  south  around  the  mountains,  passing  through  the  region  where  many 
of  these  varieties  originated. 

The  improvement  of  the  soil  in  most  localities  is  another  indispensable 
requisite  for  successful  fruit-growing.  The  application  of  lime  and  ashes  is 
generally  very  beneficial,  and  for  wet  soils  under-draining  is  necessary. 

In  selecting  fruit  trees  for  planting,  it  is  found  that  the  apple  and  the  pear  do 
best  when  two  years  old  from  the  graft,  and  the  peach  when  one  year  old  from 
the  bud.  The  planting  should  be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  orchard  should 
be  cultivated  in  noed  crops  for  several  years,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
surface  roots.  Grain  should  not  be  grown  in  the  orchard,  and  after  the  trees 
have  stood  a  few  years  they  alone  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  soil  with 
proper  cultivation. 

The  peach  succeeds  well  in  Virginia.  It  is  not  unusual  here  to  see  peach 
trees  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  The  lands  lying  near  the  upper  part  of  Chesa- 
peake bay,  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are  found  adapted  to  peach-growing,  and 
vast  orchards  have  been  planted  there  for  supplying  the  northern  market.  The 
tide-water  region  of  Virginia  is  doubtless  equally  well  adapted  to  the  same 
culture. 

Grape  culture  is  now  attracting  much  attention  throughout  the  country,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  succeed  well  in  Virginia  if  judi- 
ciously pursued.  Indigenous  grape-vines  flourish  well,  and  bear  abundantly  in 
the  Piedmont  and  tide- water  regions  of  Virginia.  Travellers  from  foreign  lands, 
who  have  visited  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  have  noticed  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  these  sections  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Some  years  ago  a 
Frenchman  named  Monare,  who  had  seen  the  vineyards  of  our  northern  and 
western  States,  visited  a  part  of  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  abundance  of  the  native  ^ape- vines  and  their  lux- 
uriant growth,  as  well  as  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  grape  culture. 
He  then  determined  to  invite  a  colony  from  his  native  country  to  settle  on  a 
tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  Potomac  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan* 
which  he  selected  as  being  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.    Before  his  aixange- 
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I  were  completed  he  was  removed  by  death,  and  his  proposed  colony,  from 
rnicn  much  benefit  was  anticipatedi  was  never  established. 

In  the  Piedmont  region  several  small  vineyards  have  been  successfully  cul- 
ivatedy  and  it  is  contidently  believed  that  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue 
lidge,  as  well  as  on  other  mountain  ranges  in  eastern  Virginia,  advantageous 
ocadons  for  grape  culture  will  be  found. 

Many  attempts'  have  been  made  to  introduce  foreign  varieties  of  the  grape 
into  this  country,  but  it  has  been  generally  found  that  they  are  not  adapted  to 
(mtdoor  culture.  Native  varieties  have  within  a  few  years  past  been  very  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  and  some  of  them  are  found  to  flourish  and  bear  well  in 
Viiginia.  The  Catawba  has  been  most  generally  grown,  but  the  Delaware  and 
the  Clinton  are  more  hardy,  and  in  unfavorable  seasons  succeed  better  than 
most  others.  In  point  of  flavor  the  Delaware  grape  stands  highei^t,  the  vine 
^ws  well,  and  the  berry  is  smaller  than  many  others.  The  Clinton  is  a  strong 
rrower  and  heavy  bearer,  rarely  affected  by  disease,  and  is  said  to  make  good 
i^ine.  The  Concord  is  a  large  grape,  and  sells  well ;  its  quality  has  been  im- 
proved by  transplanting  to  Virginia.  Rogers's  Seedlings  are  much  commended, 
ind  thus  far  have  succeeded  well.  They  were  produced  by  hybridization,  thus 
combining  the  flavor  of  foreign  varieties  with  the  hardihood  of  our  native  vines. 

Grape  culture  succeeds  best  in  a  moderately  loose  soil,  which  should  be  wf  11 
Irained,  for  too  much  moisture  keeps  the  surface  cold.  In  the  tide- water  region 
Df  Virginia,  wherever  the  soil  has  been  impoverished,  the  application  of  marl 
emd  other  fertilizers  will  be  found  highly  advantageous. 

In  the  lower  section  of  the  Piedmont  region  the  soil  is  naturally  well  adapted 
to  fruit  growing,  but  some  of  it  having  been  impoverished  needs  improvement. 
[n  the  upper  section  of  this  region  the  strata  of  rocks  having  been  broken  ^nd 
lilted  up,  allows  the  water  to  penetrate  the  earth,  and  there  is  little  need  of  un- 
ler-draining.     Here  fruit  culture  has  been  very  successful. 

The  limestone  lands  of  the  valley  are  generally  superior  to  any  other  part 
>f  the  State  for  the  production  of  the  apple,  though  not  equal  to  the  eastern  sec- 
ion  for  the  growth  of  the  peach.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of 
he  most  elevated  limestone  lands  of  this  region  would  be  found  as  well  adapted 
x>  fruit-growing  as  the  celebrated  orchards  on  the  Iludson. 

EDUCATION. 

The  most  important  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  are  the  Univ«T.sity 
Virginia,  in  Albemarle  county ;  William  and  Mary  College,  in  James  City 
»unty  ;  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in  Prince  Edward  ;  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
ege,  in  Mecklenburg ;  Washington  College,  in  Rockbridgn  ;  and  thn  Episco- 
>^ian  Theological  Seminary,  in  Fairfax,  near  Alexandria.  Besides  these  insti- 
iutions,  there  are  in  the  State  many  academies  and  schools,  male  and  female, 
jome  of  which  are  incorporated.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  educa- 
ion  of  the  people  has  been  deplorably  neglected. 

In  the  year  1845  a  great  interest  in  popular  education  was  awakened  in 

(Tirginia,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from  fifty -one  counties  and  cities  met  :»t 

Richmond  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  improving  the  school  system  of  the 

State.     The  startling  fact,  revealed  by  the  census  of  1840,  that  there  were  in 

he  Commonwealth  58,787  white  p«^rsons  above  the  age  of  twenty  years  who 

Id  not  read  or  write,  being  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  white  population,  <»r 

•sixth  of  the  adults,  was  considered  disgraceful  to  the  State,  and  an  evil 

t  should  be  remedied.     The  establishm^^nt  of  district  free  schools  was  recom- 

by  the  convention,  and  the  legislature,  being  th<^n  in  session,  irame- 

eiy  passed  a  law  for  that  purpose,  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 

.  applied  to  such  counties  as  were  willing  to  receive  it.     There  was  at  that 

1        a  literary  fund  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  the  income  of  which 
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was  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  part  of  it  being  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  colleges,  and  the  remainder  divided  among  die  counties  to  paj  for  the 
education  of  'poor  children.  By  the  proposed  school  law  most  of  this  fund  was 
to  be  applied  towards  the  free  schools,  and  the  Airther  revenue  required  for 
their  support  was  to  be  raised  by  county  taxation.  The  law,  from  which  bo 
mu"h  good  was  anticipated,  was  adopted  only  in  six  counties,  and  proved  hot 
a  partial  benefit.  The  chief  causes  of  its  rejection  in  the  other  counties  were 
th»'  apathy  and  prejudice  of  the  laboring  classes,  whom  it  was  intended  to 
benefit,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  slaveholders,  who  covertly  hinted  that  it  would 
h^.  *'  an  entering  wedge  for  something  else,"  meaning  that  it  would  endanger 
the  "peculiar  institution  of  the  south."  There  were,  however,  honorable 
exceptions  among  the  slaveholders,  some  of  whom  evinced  a  patriotic  desire  to 
promute  the  general  education  of  the  people.  In  all  counties  a  large  proportion 
of  the  aristocratic  class  view  with  jealousy  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  being 
apprehensive  that  their  own  privileges  will  be  abridged  by  the  general  diffuatoii 
of  light  and  liberty. 

Although  the  literary  fund  was  subsequently  augmented,  it  is  believed  that 
the  state  of  education  was  but  little  improved.  Th(i  census  of  1850  shows  that 
the  nimiber  of  white  adults  in  the  State  who  could  not  read  and  write  was 
77,005,  being  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  white  population.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  that,  in  addition  to  the  uneducated  among  the  white 
population,  there  were  in  the  State  490,865  slaves,  most  of  whcmi  were  deplora- 
bly ignorant,  it  presents  a  picture  distressing  to  contemplate. 

PRESENT   CONDITION. 

The  population  of  Virginia  has  considerably  diminished  since  the  commence- 
ment of  tne  rebellion,  but  the  extent  or  ratio  of  decrease  cannot  at  present 
be  determined.  In  the  counties  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Poto- 
mac— formerly  called  the  Northern  Neck — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  slaves 
have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  ofiP  their  fetters  and  seek  for  freedom 
within  the  Union  lines.  The  same  result  has  taken  place  in  counties  bordering 
on  Chesapeake  bay  that  are  contiguous  to  the  Union  forts  or  armies. 

Many  of  the  free  colored  people,  fearing  that  they  would  be  impressed  into 
the  rebel  sci*vice,  have  sought  homes  in  the  free  States,  and  an  emigration  of 
the  white  populntion  from  the  border  counties  has  been  in  progress  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  This  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  relentless 
conscription  ordered  by  the  insurgent  government,  which  has  drawn  into  the 
voitex  of  rebellion  many  who  were  opposed  to  secession,  and  has  caused  thou- 
sands to  seek  for  safety  within  the  Union  lines.  In  addition  to  these  causes 
of  depletion,  there  has  undoubtedly  been,  from  the  casualties  of  war,  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  life,  spreading  bereavement  and  distress  on  every  hand. 

The  destruction  of  property  and  stagnation  of  business  that  have  ensued, 
though  less  deplorable  than  the  waste  of  population,  is  a  calamity  most  severely 
felt  throughout  the  State. 

The  blockade  of  every  port  occupied  by  the  insurgents  has  paralyzed  com- 
merce ;  the  marching  of  great  armies  through  the  State  has  laid  waste  some  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  her  tenitory ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  produc- 
tive occupations  to  engage  in  the  conflict  of  arms  has  produced  exhaustion.  In 
evory  neighborhood  where  armies  have  encamped  for  any  length  of  time  the 
fences  are  destroyed  and  the  forest  trees  cut  down  for  miles  around. 

In  a  country  thus  impoverished  and  distracted  it  ceuld  not  be  supposed  that 
much  attention  would  be  given  to  education ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the 
schools  and  academies  are  languishing  or  suspended,  while  the  literary  fund, 
that  was  necessary  to  their  support*  has  been  absorbed  by  the  inaatiatedemaiida 
of  war. 
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efiTect  of  the  rebellion  on  the  finances  of  the  State  has  been  most  disas- 
md  her  public  credit,  which  once  stood  so  high,  is  serionsly  impaired, 
ere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  peace  shall  be  restored  she 
•norably  acknowledge  and  nltimatelj  redeem  her  bonds  issued  before 
r. 

vil  government,  composed  of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  delegates, 
ting  the  lojal  sentiment  of  about  ten  counties  in  Virginia,  now  meets 
xandria.  A  convention,  representing  the  same  counties,  met  in  that  city 
Inter  and  revised  the  State  constitution,  introducing  into  it  an  article  for 
K)lition  of  slavery,  and  another  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools, 
salutary  measures,  however,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect' until  the  su- 
cy  of  the  federal  government  is  restored. 

THB  FUTURE. 

ring  shown  what  Virginia  was  before  the  rebellion,  and  briefly  adverted 
disastrous  effects  of  civil  war  upon  her  agriculture,  commerce,  and  popu- 
,  I  now  propose  to  consider  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  upon  her 
ation  to  theUnion,  with  the  incubus  of  slavery  removed,  which  has  hitherto 
rzcd  her  energies  and  obstructed  her  progress. 

glance  at  her  vast  natural  resources  is  sumcient  to  show  that  she  is  destined 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  prosperous  States  in  the  Union,  and  that 
y  even  regain  the  precedence  which  she  held  at  the  beginning  of  our 
lal  career. 

r  tide- water  region  has  in  the  port  of  Norfolk  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
orld.  She  has  many  navigable  rivers,  and  shares  with  Maryland  the 
tic  Potomac,  which  affords  an  avenue  for  commerce  extending  into  the 
or  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  floating  large  ships  to  the 
lington  navy  yard,  and  to  the  beautiful  port  of  Alexandria, 
e  water  power  supplied  by  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  of  the  Occoquan, 
3  Rappahannock,  of  the  James,  and  of  the  Appomattox  rivers,  is  capable 
iving  a  vast  amount  of  machinery ;  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  its 
mity  to  navigable  water.  The  oyster-beds  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the 
and  herring  fisheries  on  the  rivers  tributary  to  it,  are  of  inestimable 

e  alluvial  soils  on  the  river  banks  are  admirably  adapted  to  market  gar- 
g,  and  the  products  may  be  carried  thence  by  water  to  the  northern  cities, 
;y  have  been  from  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

the  more  elevated  lands  in  the  same  region  native  grape-vines  grow  luxu- 
y,  showing  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  grape  culture.  Peach- 
there  live  longer  and  grow  larger  than  they  do  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
[oubtless  their  culture  may  be  made  a  lucrative  branch  of  business.  There 
this  section  some  good  farming  land,  and  even  the  exhausted  soils  may  be 

productive  by  the  application  of  lime  and  marl.  By  this  means,  it  is  said, 
iteen  millions  of  dollars  were  added  between  the  years  1838  and  1850  to 
Bsessed  value  of  land  in  the  tide-water  district.* 

the  Piedmont  region  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  numerous  springs 
ire  water,  and  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  country  to  farming,  grazing, 
heep  husbandry  have  been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  The  last  census 
B  what  has  already  been  done  in  Loudon  county,  and  we  may  reasonably 
e  that  even  more  can  be  accomplished  in  other  counties  similarly  situated 

wrought  under  the  influence  of  free  labor  and  skilful  management.  Fruit 
succeeds  well  in  this  region,  the  soil  and  climate  being  adapted  to  the 

wm  Planter,  Vol.  xx.  No.  7.    Address  of  Edward  Kuf&n  before  the  South  Carolhia 
1852. 
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apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  and  the  grape.     On  the  Blue  Bidge  and  the  Gatoc 
mountain  fruit  is  seldom  injured  by  frost. 

The  Great  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  being  already  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
and  beauty,  needs  no  commendation.    The  census  returns  from  Jcffers 
Shenandoah,  Rockingham,  Augusta,  Rockbridge,  and  some  other  counties,  show 
an  affluence  of  production  that  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  agricul- 
toral  district  in  the  Union. 

The  climate  of  Virginia  is  salubrious.  According  to  the  United  States  census, 
the  mortality  in  this  State  in  the  year  1850  was  less  than  the  general  average 
throughout  the  Uuion;  and  in  1860  it  was  rather  greater  than  the  gcnenl 
average.  Some  pjirts  of  the  lowlands  in  the  tide- water  country  are  subject  to 
fever  and  ague  in  autumn,  but  it  is  believed  that  only  a  small  portion  of  thit 
region  is  liable  to  this  objection. 

In  the  Piedmont  region  the  country  is  hilly,  the  streams  pure  and  rapid,  anl. 
there  appears  to  be  no  local  cause  to  generate  malaria.  The  Great  Valley  ptM 
takes  very  much  of  the  same  character,  and  the  trans- Alleghany  region  k ' 
proverbially  healthy.  i 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  renders  a  wi 
residence  there  very  desirable.     Families  from  the  north,  who  removed  a         . 
years  ago  to  Fairfax  and  other  contiguous  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Rioge^ 
found  an  improvement  of  health  from  the  genial  and  pure  atmosphere.  . 

Many  persons  from  the  north  and  west,  who  have  passed  through  Vir^nia 
in  the  military  service  of  the  Union,  being  very  favorably  impressed  by 
beautiful  scenery,  fertile  soil,  and  mild  climate,  have  expressed  a  determinat 
to  seek  a  residence  here  when  peace  shall  be  restored  and  slavery  abolished     A 
great  increase  of  population  may  then  be  expected ;  for  such  has  been  the  •  . 

of  emancipation  in  other  States.  I 

Maryland,  which  has  so  recently  become  a  free  State,  already  begins  to  ftdi 
the  stimulating  effect  of  her  new  position.     Capitalists  and  agriculturista  ft       . 
the  north  are  investing  in  her  once  neglected  lands ;  the  value  of  property       I 
advancing ;  and  her  loyal  citizens  look  forward  to  a  prosperous  future.     Ui 
her  revised  constitution  education  will  receive  a  new  impetus,  and  treasu;       k  , 
intellect,  more  valuable  than  material  wealth,  will  be  developed. 

West  Virginia  has  started  on  a  new  career  of  improvement,  notwithstandiqg 
the  difficulties  imposed  on  her  by  incursions  of  the  insurgents. 

While  desiring  an  increase  of  population  from  other  States,  we  should  by 
means  undervalue  the  capabilities  of  native  Virginians.     They  have  evinced  m. 
their  disastrous  contest  with  the  federal  government  a  high  degree  of  energy 
and  endurance,  which,  had  it  been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  our  nationil-. 
prosperity,  would  have  entitled  them  to  lasting  honor.     In  the  border  countifll . 
a  large  number  of  citizens  have  steadily  maintained  and  avowed  their  attachr  ^ 
ment  to  the  federal  Union,  while  in  the  interior  this  sentiment  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists to  a  considerable  extent,  but  its  expression  has  been  in  a  great  meaBUtj 
suppressed  by  the  stringent  measures  of  the  insurgents.     May  we  not  hoM  j 
when  peace  shall  be  restored,  with  universal  freedom,  that  useful  labor  will  DO ^ 
held  in  greater  esteem,  and  that  those  talents  and  energies  which  herctofort-, 
have  too  often  been  devoted  to  fruitless  contests  and  inglorious  pui*suits,  will  be^ 
employed  in  promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturtfi , 
literature,  and  science?     The  moral  and  religious  condition  of  our  populati<A;< 
may  then  be  improved,  for  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  tends  more  to  demoraliie 
a  community  than  the  habits  acquired  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  gQ] 
forth  to  engage  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  leaving  behind  them  the  refining  inflate 
ences  that  cluster  around  the  domestic  hearth  and  adorn  the  social  circle.     Tlie  j 
conditions  now  required  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Old  DominioHi 
are  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  and  ci^  law,  peace,  free  labor,  anlg 
free  schools. 
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To  people  have  ever  equalled  the  Americans  in  boldness  of  enterprise  and 
ve  industry-     They  have,  within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  levelled  the 
and  let  in  the  sun  on  many  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  built  cities, 
d  cancds,  made  railroads,  and  formed  a  powerful  and  prosperous  nation. 
Innately  their  enterprise  has  not  been  always  sufficiently  discriminating. 
original  necessity  of  sweeping  ofiP  the  forest  has  imparted  to  many  a  pro- 
ity  for  cutting  and  slashing  which  has  not  stopped  within  reasonable 
buries, 
xae  rapid  disappearance  of  our  forests  should  excite  the  serious  attention  of 
id  owners  generally.    During  a  ride  through  a  portion  of  country  that  I  had 
11  known  twenty  years  ago,  but  had  not  seen  in  this  interval  of  time,  I  was 
nek  with  the  havoc  that  had  been  made  in  the  woodlands.    A  dense  fifty- 
re  wood-lot  in  particular  had  been  so  reduced  on  every  side  by  its  three 
rnera  that  only  a  small  portion  remained,  and  this  portion  was  so  thin  that 
we  pasturage  grew  in  every  part.    The  wasting  away  which  was  so  strikingly 
>le  appeared  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  the  home  consumption  of  ordinary 
QL    In  the  same  neighborhood  a  land  owner  pointed  out  to  me  over  one  hnn- 
ed  acres  of  land,  once  densely  covered  with  timber,  but  now  entirely  cleared 
r  the  sole  purjiose  of  supplying  his  own  family  with  fire-wood  during  the  forty 
srs  he  had  resided  there.     Many  farms  have  thus  become  nearly,  and  others 
tirely  stripped  of  their  woodlands.     Where  the  timber  has  been  cut  for  sale 
r  the  supply  uf  towns,  factories,  steamboats,  and  railways,  the  devastation  has 
en  more  rapid. 

The  same  results  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  may  be  found  almost  everywhere. 

has  been  estimated  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  of  the  lumber 

ricts  of  the  country,  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  stripped 

everything  valuable  for  this  purpose  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

What  expedient  shall  we  then  resort  to  for  procuring  materials  for  fencing 

fiurm  buildings]     Where  will  timber  be  obtained  for  the  construction  of 

Ticultural  implements  and  machines  of  all  kinds ;  for  bridges ;  for  the  construc- 

i  of  steamboats  and  ships ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  cords 

r  annually  consumed  for  fuel  in  every  township  throughout  the  settled  por- 

of  the  country  ?    Many  farmers,  indeed,  may  resort  to  the  use  of  coal,  but 

Xreat  majority  will  be  many  miles  from  canals  and  railroads,  and  will  be 

elled  to  draw  it  long  distances,  in  addition  to  paying  its  full  price.     The 

nnst  be  met  within  the  coming  half  century.     The  planting  and  growth 

Toung  forests  to  prevent  this  rapid  waste  should  take  place  immediately. 

Itrowth  of  the  new  plantations  will  be  needed  quite  as  soon  as  sufficient 

I     .  be  attained. 

x    I  question,  therefore,  assumes  the  highest  magnitude.     The  cultivation 

^wth  of  trees  is  not  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  other  great  inter- 

of  tho  land  owner.    But  little  attention  at  large  is,  however,  as  yet  given 

0  it    The  wheat  ciop»  the  com  crop,  the  breeding  and  raising  of  domestic 

and  the  other  departments  of  successful  agriculture,  are  constantly 

Q  the  pubUc  attention. 
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If  the  growth  of  timber  trees  is  much  longer  neglected  it  will  force  its' 
the  minds  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  when  the  inconvenience  of  •      re 
haostion  cannot  be  easily  remedied. 

8HBLTBR  TO  THE  LAND. 

/         One  of  the  most  important  advantages  secured  by  tree-planting  is 
the  lands  from  the  sweep  of  winds.     Wall  protection  is  well  known  to  gai 
and  every  skilful  horticulturist  is  aware  that  tender  plants  will  survive  s 
winters  when  surrounded  or  overshadowed  bv  evergreens.     The  expe 
Frederick  Tudor,  at  Nahant,  in  converting  a  barren  piece  of  land  expos     v 
blasts  into  a  fertile  and  productive  garden,  by  the  screen  of  high  fenc 
known.    Exposed  surfaces,  over  which  the  cutting  winds  of  winter  sweep  in 
are  injuriously  affected  in  many  ways.    The  snow,  which  should  fo 
tecting  mantle,  is  swept  off  into  drifts,  and  the  bare  earth  subjected  to 
Action  of  the  hardest  frosts.     Young  plants  of  grass  and  winter  grain,  after  i 
heaved  up  by  intense  freezing,  are  beaten  about,  and  often  actually  torn  * 
the  action  of  the  strong  wind  upon  them.    This  every  observant  fan 
have  seen.     But  winter  is  not  the  only  season  of  injury.     Sweeping 
beat  down  grain  fields,  level  the  heavy  grass  of  meadows,  and  break  ana  ii 
young  half-grown  fields  of  com.    Young  and  newly  planted  orchards  are 
frozen,  whipped  about,  destroyed,  and  dried  up  by  the  blasts  which,  for 
winter  months,  sweep  over  them. 

These  evils  may  be  avoided,  and  the  important  advantage  of  a  supph 
timber  secured  at  the  same  time,  by  planting  belts  of  trees,  or  by  leaving  tl 
belts  on  new  land  when  it  is  cleared.     If  the  land  is  nearly  level  the  b 
timber  should  be  at  regular  distances  of  sixty  to  eighty  rods  apart,  ana 
should  be  at  least  four  rods  wide,  and  may  be  eight  or  ten.    They  she 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  afford  the  best  shelter  from  prevailing  winds,    u 
land  is  more  or  less  hilly,  discretion  must  be  used  in  placing  these  I    ts, 
more  irregularity  in  their  position  will  be  necessary.    They  may,  per 
allowed  to  occupy  a  hill-side,  the  borders  of  a  ravine,  or  other  irregular  i 
which  cannot  be  advantageously  tilled.     These  belts  should  be  kept  fen< 
both  sides,  and  cattle  excluded  so  as  to  allow  the  thick  growth  of  you      a 
which  will  render  the  screen  more  perfect,  and  afford  a  succession  as  me  o 
trees  are  cut  away  for  timber  and  fuel.     Every  farmer  needs  a  certain  a 
of  reserved  woodland ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  reserved  in  this  advant) 
shape  as  in  one  that,  from  its  position,  shall  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  land, 
small  farms,  one  single  belt,  of  such  a  width  as  may  afford  the  necessary  n 
for  use,  judiciously  located  to  protect  the  farm,  maybe  sufficient ;  on  large  < 
they  should  be  at  regular  intervals. 

Where  a  broad  area  of  land  has  been  ahready  cleared  these  belts  ma' 
planted,  and  will  afford  good  protection  after  a  lapse  of  comparatively* 
years ;  and  as  the  best  kinds  may  be  selected,  the  timber  may  prove  emme 
valuable.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  kind  of  tree  that  promises  so  much  pn 
the  locust,  even  with  the  occasional  danger  of  injury  by  the  borer.     They 
oflten  grow  fifty  feet  high  in  twenty-five  yean  if  planted  closely.    Less  vjun 
for  timber,  but  very  rapid  growers,  are  the  chestnut,  the  common  elm,  the 
maple,  the  European  larch,  and  the  Norway  fir;  with  some  of  these  on 
lands,  screens  thirty  feet  high  may  be  had  in  ten  years.    The  silver  poplai 
eeeds  all  in  rapid  growth,  out  its  wood  is  worth  but  little.    On  our  wei 
prairies,  where  the  severe  and  constant  winds  are  found  to  be  a  most  i 
evil  in  many  respects,  and  a  large  drawback  on  snceessful  farming,  there 
question  that  these  effects  might  be  astODishingly  softened  by  artificial 
belts,  which  a  very  few  years  on  a  fertile  soil  would  amply  furnish. 

laaac  Pollen,  a  well-known  norseiyman  at  Hightstown,  New  Jersey,  shfl 
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moer  several  belts  of  erergreens  which  had  sprang  up  from  his 

r  rows  to  a  height  of  above  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  ten  years ;  and 

ed  that  within  the  shelter  of  these  screens  his  nursery  trees,  as  well  as 

Dps,  averaged  fifliyper  cent,  more  than  on  bleak  and  exposed  places.     I 

Down  an  ordinary  ifnglish  thorn  hedge,  which  had  been  allowed  to  run 

boat  shearing  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height,  to  shelter  and  save  from 

•killing  a  crop  of  wheat  as  far  as  its  influence  extended,  while  beyond 

e  grain  was  nearly  destroyed ;  yet  this  narrow  hedge,  only  a  few  feet  in 

ess,  formed  a  very  imperfect  screen  when  compared  to  a  mass  of  trees 

1  rods  in  breadth.    Another  important  advantage  has  been  occasionally 

)y  the  shelter  of  woodlands.     It  is  well  known  that  rust  in  reheat  is 

most  prevalent  on  low  and  mucky  lands ;  yet  at  other  times,  and  in 

virulent  form,  it  seems  borne  on  the  wind,  and  often  destroys  thousands 

in  all  kinds  of  soil  in  one  sweeping  blight.    An  instance  of  this  sort 

1  in  northern  Indiana  in  1840.    Early  and  late  sown,  on  compact  and 

J  soil,  OB  hill  and  dale,  cleared  land  and  prairie,  were  all  alike  affected. 

instance,  however,  where  the  crop  was  sheltered  by  woodland  it  was 

u      d.     An  extensive  ^urmer  of  Ontario  county,  New  York,  informed 

years  ago,  that  out  of  two  hundred  acres  of  promising  wheat  which 

nad  growing,  all  was  completely  destroyed  except  those  partions  shel- 

Tif  woods  ;  the  total  loss  being  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  most  of  which 

lie?ed  would  have  been  saved  had  his  land  been  protected  in  the  manner 

described. 

MODBS  OP  PLANTING. 

are  are  different  modes  of  starting  the  young  trees  of  a  timber  plantation. 
8  by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  where  the  trees  are  to  grow.  This  is 
y  a  very  uncertain  mode,  as  the  seedlings  cannot  be  subjected  to  culti- 

ind  are  liable  to  be  oveigrown  with  grass  and  weeds.  The  most  successful 
of  obtaining  a  broadcast  growth  from  seed  is  to  bum  over  the  whole  sur- 
fs recently  cut  forest  in  autumn,  and  then  scatter  the  seed  over  this  surface, 
mming  will  commonly  destroy  such  growth  as  would  be  undesirable,  and 
attered  seeds  of  the  trees  will  take  ready  root  in  the  fresh  and  mellow 
6.    Another  mode  extensively  adopted  in  Europe  is  to  raise  the  seedlings 

beds,  afterwards  to  remove  them  to  nursery  rows,  and  when  large  enough 
uiem  out  in  plantations  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  planting  orchards, 
method  succeeds  well  if  performed  on  good  land  which  has  been  deeply 
led  or  subsoiled.    It  is,  however,  attended  with  considerable  expense,  but 

er  than  the  more  hasty  and  superficial  practice  of  setting  the  trees  in 
md  unprepared  ground  where  but  little  growth  can  be  made,  and  where 
of  the  trees  die  of  neglect,  and  leave  thin,  uneven,  and  unthrifty  planta- 
rf  crooked  trees. 

e  trees  are  transplanted  to  form  plantations  it  should  be  done  in  rows 

mey  can  receive  regular  cultivation  for  a  few  years.     The  growth  which 

rill  make  under  such  treatment  will  be  many  times  greater  than  under 

This  fact  is  familiar  to  experienced  orchardists  who  have  seen  the 

•  of  cultivation  on  young  peach-trees  producing  annual  shoots  three  to 

t  long,  while  others,  standing  in  grass  or  hard  ground,  have  scarcely 
a  growSi  of  as  many  inches.  This  difference  is  not  so  great  in  the  apple, 
Ft  or  peax,  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  average  rule  that  a  clean  sur&ce 

low  cultivation  will  at  least  triple  the  growth  in  any  case  while  the  trees 
dl,  and  frequently  produce  an  increase  of  eight  or  ten  fold.     In  other 

MO  young  trees  under  the  best  management  will  be  as  large  in  three 

A  they  would  otherwise  in  nine  years  or  more.  When  the  land  is  valu- 
I     obvious  that  the  management  which  gives  the  quickest  growth  and 
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the  heaviest  return  of  timber  within  a  given  time  will  prove  the  most  r 
tive  and  profitable. 

The  practice  is  common  in  Europe  of  selecting  hill-sides  and  irregular  8Ui& 
and  planting  the  trees  without  regard  to  rows  over  the  whule  surface,  as  n 
cultivation  can  be  given  them.     It  would  be  better,  however,  both  for  &ci] 
ting  regular  thinning,  and  for  passing  between  the  rows  for  removing  the 
when  cut,  to  plant  in  rows. 

On  more  level  land,  where  cultivation  can  be  given,  the  young  trees  e 
be  transplanted  in  the  quincunx  or,  more  correctly,  hexagonal  form,  thus  auoi 
ing  the  cultivator  to  pass  among  them  in  three  different  directions,  and  gii 
more  external  beauty  to  the  plantation.     On  such  surfaces  as  do  not  admit 
cultivation,  it  is  very  important  to  set  the  trees  out  thickly  enough  at  first, 
four  or  five  feet  apart,  to  shade  the  ground.    The  fallen  leaves  will  form 
annual  mulching,  and  they  will  protect  each  other  against  the  effect  of  w 
It  has  been  found  that  young  trees  thus  covering  the  surface  will  succeed  m 
flourish,  while  single  trees  set  out  in  exposed  situations  would  grow  feebly 
perish. 

In  transplanting  these  young  trees  the  importance  cannot  be  too  stro 
urged  of  taking  them  up  with  a  large  amount  of  small  fibres  on  the  roots, 
to  perform  the  transplanting  in  the  best  manner  by  spreading  out  ail  these  fiin 
with  the  fingers,  while  the  hole  is  filling  with  fine,  mellow  earth,  instead 
crowding  them  together  by  carelessly  shovelling  in  the  soil,  and  leaving  in 
stices  among  the  roots. 

Trees  which  grow  directly  from  seed  without  transplanting  are  commoo 
thriftiest,  straightest,  and  best.     Their  tap-roots  extend  deeply  into  the  so 
and  they  soon  obtain  a  strong  foothold.     Transplanted  trees,  on  the  con 
require  some  years  to  become  well  established,  and  to  assume  a  vigorous 
of  growth,  unless  they  have  been  set  out  when  quite  small  or  not  more  n 
three  or  four  feet  high.     If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  kept  well  cm 
vated,  these  smaller  trees  will  not  only  outstrip  larger  transplanted  ones,  but  w 
make  a  better  and  more  valuable  growth.     If  young  trees,  transplanted 
otherwise,  are  feeble,  or  have  a  crooked  form,  it  will  be  found  of  great  ad  van 
to  cut  them  down,  and  allow  fresh,  vigorous,  and  young  shoots  to  spring  up 
their  place.     This  cutting  down  should  be  done  in  winter  or  very  early  in 
spring,  and  never  after  the  growing  season  has  commenced,  for  nothing  t€ 
more  to  check  the  growth  of  a  tree  than  severe  pruning  after  the  buds  hs 
expanded  or  while  in  a  growing  state. 

PLANTING   THE   SBED   AND   CULTIVATION. 

As  the  labor  and  expense  of  transplanting  would  be  considerable  on  an  ex 
sive  scale,  and  as  some  kinds  of  trees  are  difficult  to  transplant  successfn 
such,  for  example,  as  the  chestnut,  hickory,  and  tulip  tree,  it  has  been  foi 
cheaper  and  better  to  plant  the  seeds  where  the  trees  are  to  remain,  in  the  f<^ 
ine  manner : 

Repare  the  ground  for  com,  potatoes,  beans,  or  other  hoed  crop,  as  early 
the  spring  as  practicable.    Plant  the  seeds  of  the  trees  in  rows  or  hills  at  pr 
distances,  as  hereafter  explained,  and  afterwards  plant  the  crop  in  the  sp 
between.     The  cultivation  to  which  the  latter  must  be  subjected  will  pn 
the  rapid  advancement  of  the  trees.    A  continued  cultivation  for  a  few  yean 
alternating  the  root  crops,  com,  and  beans,  will  give  the  trees  sufficient  size 
require  no  further  attention  of  the  kind;  and  their  shade,  with  the  mulching  ok 
leaves  which  fall  from  them,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  intruding  growSi. 

As  the  seeds  of  forest  trees  sprout  very  early  in  spring,  it  may  be 
Bary  to  perform  the  planting  in  tne  autumn  on  such  soils  as  cannot  be  wi 
the  moment  that  the  frost  cusappears  from  the  ground.    The  rows  thus  pUu 
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old  be  carefully  left  Tindistiirbed  in  reploughing  the  ground  between  them 
or  the  annual  hoed  crop. 
This  mode  of  management  renders  the  commencement  of   a  timber  planta- 

1  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  labor  and  expense,  the  crop  raised  between 
TOWS  more  than  paying  for  the  whole.  Or  the  seeds  of  the  trees  may  be 
p  ed  with  the  view  of  covering  at  once  the  whole  ground,  without  the  intep- 
imxpire  of  any  of  the  ordinary  hoed  crops,  by  placing  them  at  distances  of  four 
or  five  feet  apart  each  way,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  cultivation  similar  to  that 
of  a  com  crop.  Plenty  of  seed  should  be  placed  in  each  hill,  so  that,  in  thiiv- 
niDgout,  the  nest  tree  may  be  left.  This  mode  would  give  a  quick  growth,  and 
the  large  amount  of  young  trees,  which  in  a  few  years  would  be  required  to  cut 
out,  would  doubtless  well  repay  the  extra  cost  and  trouble.  Another  mode  of 
obtaining  a  young  plantation,  and  by  far  cheaper  than  any  other,  is  to  allow  the 
flpontaneous  growth  which  springs  up  from  the  clearing  of  the  previous  forest  to 
ttke  its  own  course.  To  facilitate  this  end,  it  has  been  found  best  not  to  cut  out 
or  thm  the  previous  forest,  merely  leaving  die  smaller  trees  to  grow,  but  to  clear 
off  entirely  the  whole  surface,  cutting  every  tree  to  the  ground.  A  new,  even, 
and  dense  growth  will  be  the  result,  in  place  of  one  that  is  scattered,  and  ren- 
dered feeble  by  the  shading  of  the  trees  which  have  been  left.  Hence,  in  cutting 
airaj  the  timber  from  all  woodlands  this  clean  sweep  should  always  be  made, 
IB  far  as  the  required  supply  of  timber  renders  it  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
new  gnjwth  may  spring  up  in  its  place ;  the  only  exception  is  the  cutting  out 
from  the  woods  of  such  old  and  decaying  trees  as  will  grow  worse  instead  of 
better.  But  there  is  one  prominent  disadvantage  in  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  wood 
plantation :  the  trees  being  promiscuously  mingled,  and  not  in  straight  rows,  it 
vill  always  be  more  or  less  difficult  to  drive  wagons  among  them  in  drawing  out 
tbe  timber — a  difficulty  greater  in  a  dense  than  in  a  thin  forest,  and  greater  in  a 
yonng  plantation  where  the  trees  are  numerous  than  in  an  old  one  where  they 
are  further  apart.  The  regular  rows  also  facilitate  the  thinning  out  always  re- 
Qttired  when  the  trees  are  young,  which  may  be  done  with  more  ease  and  uni- 
fonnity  than  where  they  are  irregularly  scattered. 

PLANTING    THE    SEED. 

The  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  trees  require  very  different  treatment.  The 
dm,  for  example,  matures  its  seed  early  in  the  season,  and  it  may  bo  planted  at 
ottoe  and  grow  the  same  season.  The  maple,  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  and  nearly  all 
forest  tree?*,  do  not  mature  their  seed  till  autumn,  and  thoy  must  be  planted  either 
then  or  early  in  spring,  according  to  circumstances.  Those  which  have  a  homy 
covering,  like  the  chestnut  and  horse-chestnut,  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry,  because  the  covering  is  then  impervious  to  moisture,  and  they  will  not 
germinate.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  ripe  seed  drops  from  the  tree  it  should  be 
tttker  planted  immediately,  or  else  mixed  with  some  material  that  will  retain 
'  iMietnre,  such  as  moist  sand  or  peat  or  damp  moss,  and  kept  in  this  state  until 

eintcd  in  spring ;  or  the  seeds  may  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  secure 
m  the  attacks  of  mice,  and  covered  with  moss  or  forest  leaves.     This  ex- 
fOBnre  to  the  weather  will  cause  them  to  sprout  early,  and  thf^y  should  therefore 
■e  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.     The  failure  of  germination 
'  bnuts  and  other  seeds  is  commonly  owing  to  their  becoming  dry  before  plant- 

•  b>f.  Frequent  alternate  soaking  in  water  and  exposure  to  frost  will  often  restore 
■  jfea ;  and  they  iidll  sometimes  grow  the  second  year  after  planting  if  the  dry- 
^  bg  process  has  not  extended  too  far,  but  the  only  certain  way  for  success  is  to 
•'  preserve  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture  from  the  moment  of  the  dropping  of  the 

*ed  rnitil  vegetation  commences. 
'    Leguminous  seeds,  the  locust  fof  example,  do  not  require  the  precaution  just 

*  iBDtioned,  as  they  become  thoroughly  dry  on  the  tree.     The  seeds  of  the  ycl- 

|4 
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low  locust,  however,  {Rohinia  pseudo-acacia,)  will  never  grow  if  merely  j 
in  the  usual  way,  in  their  hard  and  homy  state.    The  best  mode  an:iong  pu 
era  is  to  swell  them  by  scalding  in  the  following  manner :  Pour  boiling  wa 
into  a  tin  pan  containing  about  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  the  seed,  and  allow  it  10 
stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  room.    A  part  of  the  seed  will  then  be  fonnd  io 
have  swollen  much  in  size,  and  to  have  assumed  a  lighter  color.     They  may  be 
separated  by  the  hand,  or  by  means  of  a  sieve  that  will  just  allow  the  unswoUeD 
seeds  to  pass  through ;  and  if  now  planted  will  come  up  freely.     The  remaiBda 
may  be  again  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  same  process  until  all  have  been  pre- 
pared. 

Seeds  of  the  pines  and  spruces  are  mostly  quite  small,  and  the  young  p       1 
being  minute  and  delicate  are  liable  in  this  country  to  be  destroyed  by  the      \ 
sun.     The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  plant  them  in  beds  of  finely  puli 
mould,  and  keep  the  surface  shaded  by  screens  of  white  doth  or  of  straw 
ting.     The  cloth  succeeds  the  best,  as  it  allows  the  free  admission  of  light,  1 
not  of  the  hot  rays.     After  two  years'  growth  these  seedlings  are  trans]       na 
into  nursery  rows,  or  where  they  can  have  more  room.     It  sometimes  hap 
that  the  seeds  of  evergreens,  as  well  as  of  other  trees,  when  sown  spontai 
in  the  shade  of  thin  woods,  will  come  up  and  grow  thickly  without  any 
being  given  to  them ;  but  this  mode  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  may  be  aaopwi 
only  to  advantage  where  it  is  found  actually  to  occur  by  excluding  all  cattle 
other  intruders  which  would  destroy  the  young  plantation,  and  subsequently 
a  few  years,  cutting  away  all  the  larger  growth,  so  as  to  give  the  young  tn 
even  chance. 

DEPTH  FOR  PLANTING  8BBD. 

The  depth  should  be  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  seed.    The 
smallest  evergreens,  for  instance,  should  not  be  buried  more  than  the  fourtk 
of  an  inch.     It  is  usually  performed  by  sifting  fine  mould  over  them  to  tbil 
depth.     The  larger  pine  seeds  may  be  placed  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep* 
Maples  should  not  be  covered  deeper  than  this,  while  two  inches  will  not  be 
too  deep  for  the  chestnut,  and  even  three  inches  for  the  larger  nuts.    This 
depth,  however,  must  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  character  of  the  soiL    If  < 
heavy  and  compact,  they  will  bear  a  less  depth  than  in  a  sandy,  porons, 
gravelly  earth.     Seeds  planted  very  early  in  spring  should  have  a  shalloi 
covering  than  later  in  the  season,  when  a  greater  depth  may  be  needed  to  w 
proper  moisture.     Deep  planting  is  always  disadvantageous,  as  numerous  «&• 
periments  have  fully  shown,  but  must  be  resorted  to  in  dry  soils,  to  prevent  the 
greater  evil  of  not  growing  at  all. 

Planting  seeds  late  in  autumn  is  better  than  spring  planting,  becai 
injury  can  be  done  to  them  by  removal  or  handling  afber  sprouting  hats  < 
menced,  and  the  trees  usually  receive  an  earlier  start.     The  only  disadvant 
are  a  liability  to  be  destroyed  by  mice  in  winter — an  evil  the  probability 
which  must  be  judged  by  every  planter — and  the  formation  of  a  nard  cr       oy 
the  long  settling  of  the  soil,  through  which  the  young  plants  cannot  reaJilf 
penetrate.    This  difficulty  is  greater  on  heavy  than  on  light  soils,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  sprinkling  or  sifdng  over  the  surfEU^  before  winter  sets  in  a  oott- 
ing  of  fine  manure,  pulverized  compost,  or  leaf-mould,  or  peat. 

THINNING  OUT  PLANTATIONS. 

The  principle  extends  through  all  kinds  of  vegetable  mwth  that  the  distaaae 
asunder  must  accord  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  plant.  Every  fanner  il 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  his  crops  may  be  injured  by  jglanting  too  thicklj  «^ 
-well  as  thinly  over  the  surface.    It  is  an  important  pomt  to  know  the  tnt^ 
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L  It  is  the  same  with  timber  plantations,  where  the  number  of  trees 
I  reduced  as  the  growth  advances  in  size.  At  first  the  planting  should 
e  thick,  because  a  considerable  amount  of  profit  may  be  derived  from 
»p-pole8«  small  timber,  &c.,  from  the  first  cutting,  and  also  from  the 
ter  and  better  growth  of  the  trees  which  are  left.  It  has  been  found  by 
snce,  more  particularly  in  the  young  wood  plantations  of  New  England, 
field  of  young  timber  which  has  been  properly  thinned  is  more  than 
d  in  value  when  compared  with  a  plantation  which  has  been  neglected 
ict  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  remembers  that  all  natural  plantations 
;  of  a  mass  of  straight  and  crooked  trees  and  thrifty  and  unthrifty  ones, 
at  none  can  grow  to  much  advantage  so  long  as  the  whole  remains  a 
»eaous  mass,  like  a  brush-heap.  Carpenters  and  lumbermen  are  familiar 
be  fact  that  perfectly  straight  sticks  of  timber  are  worth  many  times  more 
rooked  and  cross-grained  ones,  and  that  **  clear  stuff "  usually  sells  from 
» to  triple  the  price  brought  by  imperfect  and  knotty  plank  and  boards. 
lition  to  all  this,  experience  has  proved  that  the  actual  amount  is  greatly 
Bed  by  judicious  thinning,  which  gives  every  tree  its  due  amount  of  space 
[>wing  to  the  best  advantage. 

)  distance  apart  among  the  trees  cannot  be  accurately  given  as  a  fixed 
md  authorities  considerably  difier  on  this  subject.  Some  have  stated  the 
ce  as  great  as  one-half  the  height  of  the  trees.  This  could  only  be  ap- 
le  to  young  and  thrifty  plantations,  where  the  distance  would  soon  be 
I  third  or  a  fourth  the  height.  Some  trees,  as  pines  and  larches,  which 
le  a  tall  form  and  narrow  head,  will  grow  to  advantage  more  closely  than 
elms,  and  maples,  which  have  a  more  spreading  habit.  Trees  intended 
aber,  if  too  much  thinned,  will  throw  out  side  branches  and  form  knotty 
3,  while  this  would  be  no  objection  to  wood  for  fuel.  In  all  cases,  the 
both  young  and  old,  should  be  so  near  together  that  the  falling  leaves 
hade  the  whole  ground,  and  that  the  winds  may  not  sweep  them  off,  nor 
grow  among  them.    English  authorities  state  that  artificial  plantations, 

are  made  extensively  in  Britain,  by  setting  out  the  young  trees,  are  com- 
id  at  about  four  or  five  feet  apart.  As  these  plantations  are  chiefly  in- 
i  for  timber  trees,  and  the  most  valuable  (the  oak,  for  instance)  being 
aatly  feeble  and  slow-growing  when  young,  they  are  sheltered  from  severe 

by  an  intermixture  of  other  sorts  of  more  vigorous  growth  termed 

8."  These  nurses  are  more  numerously  planted  on  the  more  exposed 
K>ns.     They  are  selected  on  account  of  their  value  for  cutting  whoa  young, 

5  gradually  thinned  out  as  the  timber  trees  advance.  Fifteen  feet  apart 
en  as  a  proper  distance  for  Scotch  pines  at  forty  years  of  age,  and  this 
ice  would  probably  apply  to  other  timber  trees.     The  greatest  distance 

^  full-grown  trees  is  mentioned  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  These 
ices,  being  intended  for  the  growth  of  trees  for  timber,  which  is  harder, 
er,  and  more  durable  when  not  grown  too  much  crowded,  may  be  less 
I  the  sole  object  is  the  growth  of  wood  for  fuel 

ADAPTATION  OP  SPECIES  TO  SOILS, 

Burope,  where  much  attention  has  been  given  to  planting  woodlands,  the 
\  of  particular  kinds  to  various  soils  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  In  this 
y  much  experience  will  be  required  to  reach  all  the  information  we  desire 
i  subject.  It  is  true  much  may  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  natural 
ies.  But  it  is  not  always  correct  to  suppose  that  trees  will  grow  best 
they  are  most  usually  found,  for  experiment  has  shown  that  some  species 
are  nearly  always  inhabitants  of  wet  places,  or  even  swamps,  grow  more 
f  when  transplanted  to  uplands.  Others,  generally  found  in  sterile  soils, 
r  to  be  confined  to  such  places  in  consequence  of  having  been  crowded  out 
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of  better  localities  by  stronger  growers.    There  are,  however,  a  few  well-e 
lished  rules.    The  chestnut,  for  example,  will  grow  better  on  a  light  soil  ti 
on  one  which  is  low  and  heavy,  where  the  elm  might  flourish  well.     But  it  y 
be  found  in  nearly  all  cases  that  a  good  soil,  under  good  cultivation,  while 
trees  are  small,  will  favor  a  vigorous  growth  in  nearly  every  specie? ;  and  an 
undrained  or  wet  soil  will  be  £wlverse  to  success  with  most  of  the  kinds  woift 
raising,  and  can  only  be  adopted  for  such  trees  as  the  elm,  willow,  &c 

MIXTURE  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIES. 

On  this  subject,  also,  we  require  more  information  and  further  experimenU 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  planters  that  a  heavier  growth  may  be  obtained 
a  given  extent  of  land  by  intermingling  different  kinds,  each  of  which  i       < 
different  ingredients  from  the  soil,  or  extend  their  roots  into  earth  at  a 
depths.     "  The  ash,"  says  0.  W.  Johnson,  "  and  more  particularly  the  lo 
are  very  obnoxious  to  most  trees.     Then,  again,  the  grouping  together  of  < 
trees  is  particularly  grateful  to  them  all.     Thus  the  larch  is  a  very  good 
bor;  the  Scotch  fir,  the  birch,  and  the  Spanish  chestnut  grow  very  luxuni 
with  it ;  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  hazel,  and  horn-beam  are  very  good  neighbon. 
This  subject  is  merely  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  further  obeervfr 
tion  and  trial. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

Nine  years  ago  Levi  Bartlctt,  of  New  Hampshire,  furnished  me  some  valoaUb 
practical  information  in  relation  to  the  growth  and  thinning  of  young  forests 
lie  says : 

"  About  twenty-five  years  a^  I  came  into  possession  of  several  acres  of  'pino  plain  It 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  ot  white,  yellow,  and  Norway  pines ;  the  trees  were  then  Au 
twenty-five  years  from  the  seed.    (The  land  was  burned  over  in  a  very  dry  time,  aboal 
year  18UU.)    Immediately  al^er  I  came  into  possession  I  thinned  out  the  growth  onaboiU>—  I 
acres,  removing  more  than  half  the  number  of  trees,  they  being  the  smaller  portion;        I 
wood  thinned  out  much  more  than  paying  the  expense  of  tliinning  and  drawing.     Soon  ^-» 
I  sold  the  land,  since  which  nothing  has  been  done  to  it.    I  have,  with  the  present  owi 
recently  examined  the  lot ;  wo  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  portion  thinned  somo  twent} 
years  ago  is  now,  from  the  superior  size  of  the  trees,  worth  thirty-three  per  cent,  moib  ««■ 
acre  than  that  portion  left  to  itself.     Can  any  one  doubt  that  tho  limbs  and  tops  of 
removed  trees,  and  tho  decaying  stumps  and  roots  of  thoso  cut  out,  with  a  free  access  of 
li^ht  and  air,  has  not  very  much  increased  the  growth  where  thinned  out,  over  those  ] 
struggle,  from  tho  excess  of  numbers,  for  tho  mastery  ?    Many  of  the  vanquishod  have  %> 
while  the  victors  have  suflfered  severely  from  the  cflects  of  tho  struggle.    1  sold  the  laiH 
ten  dollars  per  acre ;  the  present  owner  has  recently  refused  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  f 
Had  he  judiciously  thinned  out  from  tho  time  he  purchased  it  till  now  he  might  have  (wi 
injury  to  its  present  worth)  taken  from  it  enou^^h  to  havo  paid  tho  interest  on  his  pu 
and  tuxes.    I  havo  thinned  out  tho  growth  ot  hard-wood  trees  with  results  similar  w  mm, 
abovo  described." 

He  fui'thcr  adds  that,  at  the  time  of  the  first  thinning,  he  cut  a  few  of 
longest  about  that  time  for  rafters  for  a  shed,  only  hewing  one  side  ;  they  ^ 
about  eight  inches  iu  diameter  at  the  stump.    Probably  they  were  about  fb 
or  fifty  feet  higli — that  is,  the  tallest  of  them  being  twenty-five  years  from  seea 
When  he  visited  the  lot  he  and  the  owner  were  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the 
were  equidistant. over  the  two  acres  thinned  out,  they  would  stand  at  thei 
tance  of  from  six  to  eight  feet.     These  were  mostly  Norway  pines,  straight 
beautiful  as  cane-poles,  from  eighty  to  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  n 
ten  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  diameter  at  the  stump,  then  about  fifty  3 
from  scied.     He  again  visited  the  lot  seven  years  afterwards,  and  was  surp 
at  the  increased  growth  of  the  trees,  especially  on  the  portion  thinned 
years  before.     "  The  owner  had  done  nothing  to  it  except  occasionally  c\ 
out  a  few  dead  trees  for  top-poling  walls.    It  was  the  opinion  of  both  of 
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a  portion  tbmned  out  is  now  worth  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the  part  not 
ned — not,  however,  that  there  is  twice  the  amount  of  wood  on  the  thinned 
don,  but  from  the  extra  size  and  len^h  of  the  trees,  and  their  enhanced  value 
r  board,  logs,  and  timber.  There  are  hundreds  of  Norway  and  white  pine 
ees  that  could  be  hewn  or  sawed  into  square  timber  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
Dgth,  suitable  for  the  frames  of  large  houses,  barns,  and  other  buildings. 
here  are  some  dead  standing  trees  among  those  which  were  thinned,  but  they 
-e  wholly  the  smallest  sized  ones  that  have  been  overgrown  and  shaded  by 
le  lai^r  trees.  On  the  part  of  the  lot  left  to  nature's  thinning  out,  there  are 
vastly  greater  number  of  dead  trees ;  many  of  them  have  fallen,  and  are  now 
nng  on  the  ground,  and  are  nearly  worthless.  Of  the  dead  trees  standing, 
ords  might  be  cut;  they  are  well  dried,  and  would  make  capital  fuel.  I 
oolded  the  owner  for  suffermg  such  a  waste  of  fire-wood.  The  trees  are  now 
bout  fifty-five  years  fipom  the  seed." 

According  to  the  preceding  statement,  there  were  pine  trees  of  fifty  years 
7t)wth  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and 
tanding  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  the  trees  having  been  thinned  out,  and  having 
eceived  the  best  treatment.  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  statement,  there 
ronld  be  about  three  hundred  cords  per  acre  ;  for  every  two  trees  on  an  average 
rould  make  a  cord  of  wood,  supposing  thom  to  average  thirteen  inches  in 
liameter,  sixty-four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  apart.     This  estimate  may  be  from 

00  high  data ;  but  if  only  half  that  amount,  it  would  show  much  in  favor  of 
iropor  management.  On  the  timbered  lands  of  western  New  York  forty  to  fifty 
lords*  per  acre  is  usually  regarded  as  a  fair  average,  sixty  to  seventy  cords  very 
leavy,  and  eighty  to  a  hundred  an  extraordinary  product.  In  these  instances 
he  growth  of  the  timber  has  had  to  take  its  natural  course,  with  all  the  dis- 
idvantages  of  being  too  thin  in  some  places,  too  thick  and  crowded  in  others, 
ind  with  old  and  young  trees  promiscuously  mixed  together.  It  is  not  at  all 
inlikely  that  with  the  advantages  of  the  best  management  a  larger  amount 
night  be  obtained,  and  that  the  estimate  just  made  may  not  exceed  probability. 

I  am  unable  to  find  similar  statcmonts  of  the  actual  product  oi  young  or 
irtificial  forests,  but  an  examination  of  the  growth  of  existing  trees  will  serve 
;o  show  approximately  what  may  bo  accomi)lishcd  in  a  limited  term  of  years. 
>n  the  grounds  of  Samuel  Rhoads,  of  West  Philadelphia,  I  measured  two 
rears  ago  the  trunks  of  several  Norway  spruce  treoj'  twenty-three  years  after 
licj  were  set  out ;  they  average  two  feet  in  diameter,  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
ind  were  about  fifty  feet  high ;  they  had  plenty  of  room  for  the  extension  of 
»ide  branches,  which  formed  a  circle  of  about  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter.  Ilad 
hey  been  planted  more  closely  together  the  trunks  would  doubtless  have  been 
)f  less  diameter  and  the  trees  taller.  A  red  cedar,  planted  in  1802,  is  now  forty 
eet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

R.  S.  Fay,  of  Mas5»achu setts,  gives  a  statement  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
n  1S62,  of  many  measurements  which  he  had  made  on  his  own  plantation. 
These  plantations  were  commenced  in  1847  and  *48,  the  trees  being  mostly 
ibout  three  feet  high,  and  the  only  attention  they  have  since  received  being  a 
judicious  thinning  out,  and  the  measurements  being  at  fourteen  and  fifteen 
rears  from  commencement,  and  four  feet  from  the  ground  :  white  maples,  thir- 

1  I  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter ;  Norway  maples,  eight  to  eleven  inches ;  rock 

les,  seven  to  nine  inches ;  pin  oak,  ten  inches ;  overcup  white  oak,  sevou 

nes;  white  oak,  six  inches  ;  American  elm,  from  seed,  ten  inches;  Spanish 

aut,  eleven  inches ;  canoe  birch,  nine  inches ;  Scotch  larch,  eight  to  ten 

nes;  Norway  spruce,  eight  to  ten  inches  ;  Austrian  pine,  eight  to  nine  inches; 

otch  fir,  eight  to  nine  inches ;  white  pine,  nine  to  ten  inches.     There  was  no 

hration  of  the  soil  where  these  trees  stood.     I  lately  measured  the  trunks 

\  row  of  sugar  maples  set  out  eighteen  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Sennett, 

;a  county.  New  York,  by  H.  Fellows.     They  stood  by  the  roadside,  re- 
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ccivcd  no  care,  and  now  average  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  tBirty  feet  bigli. 
Had  these  treea  stood  in  close  plantations  their  diameter  would  have  been  leab 
but  their  height  greater.  I  have  measured  trees  of  the  Scotch  larch  on  mjowB 
grounds,  about  two  feet  high  when  transplanted,  and  which  have  grown  eight 
years  since,  standing  five  feet  apart,  which  are  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
over  twenty  feet  high.  These  would  afford  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  cords  per  men. 
From  the  preceding  examples,  which  are  taken  at  random,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  by  selecting  good  growers,  we  may  have  young  forests  with  trees  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter  at  ten  years,  nine  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  twe&ty 
years,  and  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter  in  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

QUANTITY  OP  TIMBER  OBTAINED,  AND  AGE  FOB  CUFTINO. 

Various  estimates  will  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  timber  or  wood  affbrdel 
and  the  most  profitable  age  for  cutting.     The  Salisbury  Iron  Company,  whiek 
existed  many  years,  and  owned  several  thousand  acres  for  the  express  j      ^m 
of  furnishing  wood,  found  by  experiment  that  the  most  profitable  period  n 
cut  once  in  sixteen  years.     Beyond  this  time  the  annual  increase  was  noi 
great  as  before.     It  had  been  found  that  this  yielded  a  full  equivalent  to 
annual  interest  on  $16  to  $20  an  acre,  which,  for  a  rough  and  poor  soil,  r 
from  £^  wood  or  timber  market,  pays  as  much  as  the  net  profits  on  coltiv. 
laud  in  the  same  neighborhood.     L.  Bartlett  has  furnished,  at  my  request, 
following  information  on  this  subject.     He  says : 

*'By  referring  to  diflferent  authorities,  I  find  a  great  difference  of  opinion.     In  F~ 
eighteen  years  is  the  period  the  law  allows  the  owners  to  cut  over  their  wood  lots.    ('         J 
fuel  is  sold  by  the  pound  and  ounce  )    The  late  Mr.  Colraan  cites,  in  one  of  his  reportb 
opinions  of  many  faimcrs  in  Massachusetts,  who  ^ivo  the  time  from  twenty  to  thuty  «»» 
to  cut  off  the  entire  growth  for  fuel  and  charcoal,     nowever,  circumstances  in  different  I 
ities  must  prevent  any  fixed  rule  in  this  matter.     Mr.  C,  in  his  Report  of  Ma88achli> 
Agriculture,  gives  statements  of  several  farmers  in  reference  to  the  growtn  of  wood.     P.  Lc 
cuts  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  oak  wood ;  gets  thirty  cords  per  acre.    Another  0U»-  \ 
that  a  thin  or  exhausted  soil  will  give  twenty-five  cords  in  twenty-five  years,  and  thatf 
land  in  thirty  years  will  give  fifty  cords  to  an  acre.     E.  Parker,  of  Keading,  sold  forty  • 
of  woodland,  on  which  the  wood  was  of  only  twenty  years'  growth.    The  whole  lot  aver 
more  than  forty  cords  to  the  acre.'* 

According  to  the  statement  just  quoted  twenty  years'  growth  gave  forty 
per  acre.     We  are  not  inlbrmed  that  this  was  managed  in  the  best  and 
profitable  manner,  nor  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  yet,  at  this  rate,  a  ten-i     « i« 
would  furnish  an  annual  supply  to  a  family  of  twenty  cords  per  annum.    Bl 
counting  the  annual  rings,  it  has  been  found  that  all  the  larger  forest  tre 
western  New  York  are  much  over  a  hundred  years  old ;  but  if  we  estimate  u 
average  period  of  growth  at  one  hundred  years,  and  an  acre  as  affording  si 
cords  of  wood,  it  would  require  thirty-three  acres  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  supply 
for  a  family  consuming  twenty  cords  per  annum,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
extent  of  land  in  the  case  cited  by  II.  Colman,  where  the  growth  was  cut  at 
twenty  years. 

(jroveruor  Holbrook,  of  Vermont,  furnished  some  years  ago  to  the  Albanj 
Cultivatar  the  following  statement  of  his  own  observations  in  relation  to  1 
successful  growth  of  young  timber : 

**  Ten  years  ago  I  cut  the  wood  off  a  long  stretch  of  side-hill,  and,  in  my  inexperieooik 
burnt  over  a  portion  of  it  for  pasturage.  The  remainder  was  lefl  to  grow  up  again  to  wood. 
^Mauy  of  the  young  trees  are  six  to  eight  inches  through ;  they  are  all  very  straight  «rf 
thrifty,  and  I  value  one  acre  of  this  land  more  than  fivo  acres  which  are  in  pasture.  I  shti 
not  again  permanently  clear  up  my  st«ep  hill-sides. 

**  At  the  solicitation  of  a  railroad  friend,  a  short  time  since,  I  accompanied  him  intc 
country  directly  south  of  this  to  examine  and  estimate  the  value  of  some  wood-lots.    I  w» 
forcibly  struck  with  the  amount  of  rugged,  barren  land,  inaccessible  for  agricultural  pBT 
poses,  which  had  been  thrown  into  open  country,  even  by  the  present  owners.    Had  a  aeooii 
growth  of  wood  been  permitted  to  run  up  on  tlu9  land,  instead  of  subjecting  it  to  the  XyaaStf 
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SORGHUM,  OR  NORTHERN  SUGAR-CANE. 


BY  WM.  CLOUOH,  CINCINNATI,  (OHIO,)  EDITOR  OF  SORGO  JOURNAL. 


VARIETIES. 

The  difPerent  varieties  of  sugar-cane  cultivated  in  the  north  are  all  properly 
included  under  the  generic  term  Sorghum,  The  cane  horn  the  Chinese  seed  is 
called  Sorgo,  and  that  from  the  African,  of  which  there  are  many  varietieSi 
ImpTiee.  The  different  varieties  or  sub-varieties  of  the  imphee  are  distingoished 
from  each  other  by  the  native  titles  communicated  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray,  who 
imported  the  original  seed  and  furnished  the  only  account  we  have  of  the  origin 
and  native  characteristics  of  each. 

A  variety  claimed  to  bo  distinct  from  the  Chinese  or  any  of  the  African 
stock  has  been  made  very  prominent  within  the  last  few  years  under  the 
of  Otaheitan  cane.  This  variety  corresponds  very  nearly  or  exactly  with  wj 
is  known  as  the  Oom-see-a-na,  one  of  the  imphees,  and  as  it  is  not  distinctly  ce- 
able  to  any  other  source,  it  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  it.  It  ce  ly 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Otaheitan  cane  of  the  tropics,  nor  could  ii  nave 
been  derived  from  the  island  of  Otaheite. 

Still  another  variety  has  recently  appeared,  to  which  the  term  Liberia^ 
has  been  applied.  The  seed  of  this  cane  appears  to  have  come  from  Liberia, 
and  the  plant  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  varieties  described  in  Mr. 
Wray*s  catalogue :  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  not  descended 
from  the  imphees.  The  original  seed,  brought  by  Mr.  Wray  from  Kaffir- Land* 
was  first  cultivated  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  from  thence  it  was  perhajpe 
sent  to  the  Liberian  colony,  and  from  there  brought  to  America.  It  has  many 
qualities  in  common  with  the  imphees,  and  may  very  properly  be  classed  witn 
them.  From  the  Chinese  or  sorgo  cane  a  new  and  distinct  variety  has  been 
developed  by  cultivation  and  selection,  which  is  some  three  or  four  weeks  eai 
than  the  original.  This  has,  however,  been  acquired  at  the  sacrifice  of  size  wi 
stalk,  and,  of  course,  productive  capacity. 

In  Mr.  Wray's  account  of  the  imphees  discovered  and  imported  by  him  we 
have  a  loose,  general  description  of  nine  different  varieties,  and  the  names 
merely  of  six  more  varieties  given.  As  his  account  has  been  frequently  pub- 
lished in  full,  and  as  it  is  so  vague  as  to  bo  altogether  unsatisfactory,  we  will 
here  include  only  a  brief  synopsis,  giving,  however,  everything  of  a  distinctive 
description  which  he  furnishes. 

Viin-bis-chee-a-pa. — This  is  the  largest  and  tallest  of  the  whole ;  full  of  jui 
very  sweet;  requiring  from  four  to. five  months  to  come  to  maturity;  grows  lo 
a  height  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  lower  end ;  usually  cracks  or  splits  as  it  ripens ;  juice  contains  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  sugar;  seed-head  large  and  beautiful,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
length  ;  plump  seeds,  sandy  color,  strongly  held  by  a  sheath,  which  partiauy 
envelops  them. 

E-a-na-moO'dee. — Next  in  size  and  very  similar  in  habit  and  value ;  not  » 
coarse,  softer,  and  more  juicy ;  fourteen  per  cent,  of  sugar  ;  seed-heads  laife» 
stiff,  erect ;  seeds  round,  plump,  of  a  clear  yellow  color ;  ripens  two  weii 
earlier  than  last  variety. 
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id,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  more  slender  than 
^cedingly  graceful  in  appearance;  ripens  in  four 
)f  suear  in  juice;  seed-head  large  and  very  pretty ; 
)t8talks,  which  are  bent  down  by  weight  of  seed, 
;  seeds  a  dull  yellow  color,  rather  long  and  flat. 
)  Zulu  Kaffirs  to  be  the  sweetest  of  all  the  iinphees ; 
; ;  stalks  soft  and  more  abounding  in  juice  than  any ; 
mall  size,  tillers  greatly,  having  sometimes  fifteen 
cilaginous,  and  abounding  more  in  fecula  than  some 
very  bushy  and  bunchy  when  ripe;  seeds  round, 

icllent  and  valuable  variety ;  juice  never  contains 
sugar ;  re^^erables  the  E-en-gha,  but  stalks  brighter 
ave  a  pinkish  tint,  and  seed-cases  have  a  pink  and 
ellow  ground ;  short,  stiff  footstalks ;  tillers  very 
talks  for  one  root,  but  seldom  weigh  more  than  one 
l1  sugar ;  reaches  perfection  in  three  to  three  and  a 

ihed  by  the  purple  or  black  appearance  of  its  seed- 
M  being  of  this  color  and  not  the  seed  itself;  seed- 
Lg  footstalks ;  seed  large,  round,  and  full ;  growth 
similar  to  the  Boom-veva-na ;  stalks  small,  numer- 

ferior  to  the  three  last  mentioned ;  ripens  in  three 
)d-sized  plant ;  chief  distinction,  exceeding  beauty 
)otstalks  extremely  long,  drooping  gracefully ;  seed- 
er from  a  delicate  pink  to  red,  and  from  a  light  to  a 
5olor  is  very  bright  and  glistening, 
id  good ;  under  favorable  conditions  produces  fine 
y  stiff,  erect ;  seed  vessels  compact  and  very  close ; 

half  mouths  to  reach  maturity. 

3e  a  sweet  and  good  variety;  seed-heads  upright, 

imp,  very  numerous. 

oom-ba-7iaj  Hee-en-gla^  Zim-ba-za-na,  and  E-thlo-sa 

Wray  with  the  remark  that  they  "  form  the  remain- 
liffering  slightly  from  the  others  in  saccharine  q nan- 
ce, but  still  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
jm.*' 

that  has  been  communicated  from  any  source  with 
•acteristics  of  the  different  members  of  the  imphoe 
•e,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  too  vague  to  be  ap- 
:he  descendants  of  the  original  stock,  even  if  they 
and  had  undergone  no  change.  But  the  varieties 
ually  modified  by  the  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation 
ive  been  in  many  greatly  modified,  and  in  others 
distinct  varieties  of  impheo  can  now  be  traced.  To 
nported  with  the  seed  are  somewhat  fancifully  and 
operators,  there  being  little  uniformity  in  the  use  of 
J  to  the  Boom-see-a-na  and  Nee-a-sa-na.     The  im- 

y  some  as  applying  to  tho  cauo  already  mentioiieJ  under  the 
royer,  to  refer  detiuitely  to  the  seed,  which  is  very  charac- 
ed,  so  peculiar  as  hardly  to  escape  mention.  The  sot  ailed 
rgo;  is  not  early,  requiring  four  and  a  half  mouths  to  ma- 

w)d  size ;  a  four  months'  caue  in  this  country. 
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portance  of  having  specific  names  for  each  variety,  accompaniod  with  a  mil 
popular,  and  botanical  description  of  each,  is  now  much  felt.     The  subj 
received  the  attention  of  the  State  conventions  of  cane-growers  the  past  i 
and  a  suitable  committee  has  been  appointed  to  classify,  describe,  and  a    ij 
distinctive  names  to  all  known  varieties. 

HVBRIDIZATIOxV. 

This  is  the  popular,  though  incorrect,  term  for  the  mixing  of  the  difilarent 
varieties  of  cane  with  each  other,  and  with  the  baser  grasses,  such  as  donni' 
cane,  broom-com,  &c.  The  notion  prevails  almost  universally  that  this  mixing 
of  varieties,  producing  a  mongrel  cane,  is  liable  to  occur.  In  answer  to  ciica- 
lars,  addressed  by  the  writer  to  about  two  thousand  cane-growers,  asking  the 
opinion  of  each  upon  this  point,  the  responses  were  eighty-three  per  cent  in 
the  affirmative  and  sixteen  per  cent,  in  the  negative. 

That  the  cane,  under  some  circumstances,  deteriorates  and  becomes  utteilj 
worthless,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  sometimes  occurs  with  an  occasional 
stalk  here  and  there  in  the  field  ;  sometimes  an  entire  field  will  be  found  affected; 
in  other  cases  a  gradual  deterioration  for  several  years  will  be  manifested.  In 
some  instances  it  is  attended  with  an  extraordinary  overgrowth  of  stalk,  h^ 
q uently  with  a  long  broom-like  panicle ;  in  others  the  pith  becomes  more  or  km 
dry  and  devoid  of  saccharine  matter,  frequently  acquiring  a  red  hue,  called  die 
"blight." 

These  occurrences,  or  most  of  them,  have  been  found  to  proceed,  in  some 
cases  at  lejist,  from  other  than  the  cause  to  which  they  are  popularly  referred 
— ^thc  mixing  of  varieties  ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  popular  notion 
upon  this  subject  is  erroneous. 

Variations  from  the  normal  course  in  plants  and  animals,  without  the  inter- 
mixing of  varieties,  are  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  These  variations  are 
sometimes  marked  and  distinct,  establishing  themselves  ultimately  into  new  and 
pcimauent  types.  A  plant  brought  from  the  remote  part  of  the  world,  and  sub- 
jected to  new  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  cultivation,  might  be  expected  to 
manifest  occasional  and  very  marked  variations  from  the  original  character.  It 
in,  perhaps,  remarkable  that  our  canes  have  not,  under  the  circumstances,  shown 
more  frequent  instances  of  departure  from  their  native  course  and  character  of 
development.  We  do  not  oppose  the  popular  theory  on  this  subject,  and  would 
advise  the  operator  by  no  means  to  plant  cane-seed  that  has  been  grown  in 
proximity  to  broom-corn.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  refrain  from  any  definite  conclu- 
sion upon  the  question  of  mongrel  varieties  of  cane  until  the  effect  of  other 
causes,  known  to  produce  the  same  phenomena,  are  more  carefully  studied. 

PROGRESS  OF   THE   CANE   ENTBRPRI8B. 

The  Chinese  variety  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  Count  de  Alontigny* 
consul  of  France  at  Shanghai,  in  1851.  From  the  package  of  seed  sent  by 
this  nobleman  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  but  one  seed  germinated. 
From  this  a  small  quantity  of  seed  was  matured,  and  the  next  yejir  carefully 
cultivated.  From  this  seed  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  seed  merchant 
of  Paris,  procured  eight  hundred  seeds,  for  which  they  paid  eight  hundred 
francs.  The  product  of  this  seed,  and  of  another  portion  of  the  same  crop* 
cultivated  by  Count  do  Beauregard,  furnished  the  Chinese  or  Sorgo  seed,  which 
was  distributed  far  and  wide  over  Europe,  and  afterwjirds  over  this  country. 

Two  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  seed,  in  April,  1857,  !&• 
Wray  arrived  in  America  with  his  African  seed,  and  confided  it  to  Governor  Ham* 
mond,  of  South  Carolina,  Colonel  S.  Peters,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  D.  Redmond* 
editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator.     Through  many  vicissitudes,  which  caiD0 
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leiin^  the  whole  enterprise  abortive,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  seed  was 
and  this  is  the  source  of  the  African  or  Imphee  varieties  of  cane  now 
d  in  America. 

Tomise,  though  at  first  vague,  of  securing  a  sugar-bearing  plant  adapted 
imotc.  ultra-tropical  latitude,  was  enough  to  attract  the  earnest  attention 
orthem  farmer  as  soon  as  suggested,  and  the  business  of  raising  and 
the  cane  was  immediately  commenced  in  mtmy  of  the  great  western 
die  States.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
an  entirely  new  business.  Not  only  were  all  the  ordinary  obstacles 
ig  the  naturalization  of  a  new  plant  to  be  encountered,  including  the  in- 
[uestions  of  soil  and  cultivation,  but  it  involved  in  the  ultimate  process 
ifacturing  the  practice  of  an  art  with  which  the  producer  was  wholly 
untcd. 

last  obstacle  became  still  more  formidable  when  it  shortly  transpired 
5  processes  employed  in  the  south  were  not  applicable  to  the  juice  of 
rly  axlopted  plant.  This  and  the  numerous  reverses  and  disappoint- 
)f  various  kinds  to  which  the  pioneer  workers  were  subjected  would 
msed  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  by  any  class  of  men  less 
le  and  less  persistent  than  that  peculiar  race,  the  northern  farmer- 
lic.  With  him  a  cherished  object  is  not  willingly  surrendered,  and 
until  all  the  appliances  of  art  and  ingenuity,  in  both  of  which  he 
is,  are  exhausted. 

work  has  now  been  prosecuted  for  nine  years  with  a  constant  and  regular 
e  in  public  interest  and  in  practical  results.  The  number  of  producers 
iltiplied  largely  from  year  to  year,  while  in  the  quality  of  the  product 
provement  has  been  such  as  to  confirm  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
itertained  with  reference  to  it.  It  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  that 
and  populous  belt  forming  our  middle  zone  to  produce  its  own  sweets, 
f  adding  a  new  product  which,  at  a  trifling  cost,  saves  the  expenditure 
ions  in  the  purchase  of  a  foreign  commodity.  Unaided  by  science,  with- 
perience,  and  under  many  discouragements,  the  northern  planter  has 
Y  prosecuted  the  work.  In  the  absence  of  any  intelligenco  from  others 
ct  his  labors,  he  has  resorted  to  bold  conjecture  and  wild  expedient,  until, 
nerous  experiments  and  failures,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  tolera- 
mpletc  system,  without  having,  even  now,  any  very  definite  notion  of  the 
iphy  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

sorghum  interest  has  now  an  importance  which  enables  it  to  command 
entitic  aids  which  have  hitherto  been  withheld.  The  production  of  sugar 
ay  of  its  natural  sources  is  necessarily  an  intricate  and  difficult  art.  Its 
tion  from  the  tropical  cane  and  from  the  sugar-beet  has  engaged  the 
an  and  constant  service  of  the  ablest  chemists  in  the  world.  Without 
id  the  business  would  have  been  comparatively  unsuccessful.  But  until 
rk  wjis  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  our  northern  cane 
fd  few  favors  from  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enterprise  has  been 
[  in  scientific  circles  with  a  species  of  indifference  amounting  practically 
igma.  This,  however,  the  sturdy  operators  have  been  abl<i  to  survive, 
>w  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  success  of  their  undertaking;  perhaps 
5  first  triumph  of  unskilled  art  over  the  adverse  auguries  of  the  learned. 

PLANTIiNO   AXD    CULTIVATING. 

he  work  of  preparing  the  ground,  seeding,  and  cultivating,  the  imple- 
in  common  use  on  the  farm  are  all  that  are  needed.  No  crop  affords  a 
renerous  return  for  labor  and  attention  in  the  field  than  cane.  It  is  a 
btbly  deep-rooted  plant ;  hence  deep  ploughing  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
The  ground  should  be  prepared  the  same  as  for  corn,  with  as  much 
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additional  caxe  as  the  operator  can  conveniently  bestow.  Lime,  plaster,  ashes, 
and  well-rotted  manure  may  be  used  freely.  The  preponderance  of  testimonj 
is,  however,  adverse  to  the  use  of  fre»h  stable  manure.  The  opinion  which 
formerly  prevailed  that  land  should  not  be  rich  is  exploded.  No  matter  hov 
rich,  if  not  burdened  with  rank,  undigested  manures. 

In  planting  let  no  time  be  lost  in  the  spring  after  the  earth  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  receive  the  seed ;  cover  very  slightly  \  half  an  inch  is  usually  deep 
enough,  if  the  soil  is  damp  and  in  good  condition.  Soaking  and  sprouting  the 
seed  previously  to  planting  will  secure  a  gain  of  several  days  in  the  early 
growth,  which  is  very  important,  as  the  tardiness  of  the  cane  in  its  early  stages 
gives  the  weeds  the  advantage.  Many  report  that  they  fail  to  realize  any  ad- 
vantage from  soaking  the  seed ;  perhaps  the  failure  is  from  injudicious  manage- 
ment. When  the  seed  has  been  soaked,  and  perhaps  sprouted,  the  conditioii 
of  the  soil  and  depth  of  covering  should  be  carefully  considered  with  reference 
thereto.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  seed  which  has  been  germinated, 
if  planted  in  dry  earth  and  covered  very  shallow,  will  of  course  perish.  The 
distance  between  rows  may  be  four  feet,  and  between  hills  three  and  a  hatf 
feet.  In  the  west  it  is  considered  much  the  best  to  plant  in  *'  check  rowa»" 
permitting  the  crop  to  be  worked  both  ways  with  the  cultivator,  if  drilled, 
four  feet  between  rows,  and  either  continuously,  to  be  afterward  thinned  out, 
or  at  intervals  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  The  quantity  of  cane  which  can 
be  grown  to  advantage  on  any  given  breadth  of  ground,  whether  in  hills  or 
drills,  depends  wholly  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  should  receive  careful  attention.  On  high  strong  ground 
len  or  twelve  stalks  may  be  grown  in  a  hill,  or  in  a  space  which,  if  the  soil 
were  weak,  would  not  support  more  than  two  or  three,  and  these  insufHciently. 
If  an  excess  of  plants  is  allowed,  the  growth  will  be  feeble  and  sluggish ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  is  insuficient,  the  energies  of  the  soil  will  deYelo[S 
with  some  varieties  of  cane,  innumerable  suckers^  which  rob  and  dwarf  the 
main  plant,  and  do  not  themselves  mature,  or  only  in  part.  As  it  is  desirable 
to  occupy  the  ground  fully  with  an  original,  uniform  growth,  it  is  best  to  plant 
an  excess  rather  than  an  insufficient  quantity  of  seed,  and  afterwards  thin  out 
if  too  many  plants  appear.  Young  cane  is  very  tenacious,  and  may  be  trans- 
planted with  more  safety  than  almost  any  other  plant.  The  labor  of  transplant- 
ing is,  of  course,  considerable,  and  will  bo  generally  avoided ;  but  in  latitudes 
where  cane  cannot  be  matured  from  the  seed  direct,  this  plan  may  be  re- 
sorted to. 

In  cultivating,  all  the  labor  bestowed  in  the  early  stages  will  be  well  re- 
warded. Its  sluggish  growth  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  young  blades  appear  is 
discouraging  to  persons  unacquainted  with  its  habits,  and  frequently  causes  it 
to  be  neglected,  and  in  some  instances  abandoned,  at  a  time  when  it  merely 
needs  the  attentions  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe.  Its  hardiness  secures  it  from 
injury  by  what  may  be  called  rough  cultivation.  It  submits  to  the  utmost  free- 
dom with  the  implement,  and  pines  only  when  neglected.  Late  cultivation 
prolongs  the  growth  and  retards  maturity ;  hence,  in  latitudes  where  the  season 
is  short,  this  should  be  avoided.  It  is  not  proper  to  plough  deep  furrows  after 
the  cane  has  acquired  considerable  size ;  the  roots  permeate  the  whole  ground- 
from  one  row  to  another,  and  deep  ploughing  will  sever  them  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  dwarf  the  cane. 

MATURITY. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  most  appropriate  time  fo^ 
harvesting  the  cane,  also  with  reference  to  stripping,  cutting,  topping,  aBA- 
shocking,  each  of  which  will  be  briefly  considered. 

The  saccharine  property  begins  to  manifest  itself  in  most  of  the  varietleftof 
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t  before  the  seed-heads  appear,  and  increases  in  richness  at  least  in  the 
irt  of  the  stalk  until  the  seed-head  is  fally  formed,  the  sugar  required 
Lower  and  to  form  the  starch  of  the  seed  being  in  the  mean  time  absorbed 
B  upper  part  of  the  stalk  mainly  from  above  the  upper  joint.  After  the 
filled  out  and  the  cane  fully  mature,  the  fluids  of  the  stalk  begin  to  dis- 
and  the  stores  of  sugar  either  pass  down  to  the  root  or  are  converted  to 
fibre  unless  the  organization  of  the  plant  has  been  disturbed  by  frosts, 
^b  case  the  sugar  ferments  and  passes  into  the  acetic  state.  It  seema 
robable  that,  after  the  maturity  of  the  cane,  its  excess  of  wealth  returns 
root,  there  to  supply  sustenance  for  another  growth  of  plants,  and,  if  not 
d  by  winter,  the  natural  course  of  the  plant  would  be  to  reproduce  itself 
lally  from  the  root  like  the  common  field  grasses.  The  experiment  of 
ig  the  roots  and  protecting  them  from  winter  would  be  interesting,  and 
afford  some  valuable  suggestions.  The  precise  period  most  appropriate 
-vesting  the  cane  is  when  the  saccharine  properties  are  fully  developed 
fore  any  supplementary  action  sets  in,  having  reference  also  to  the  parity 
jaice  and  to  its  security  from  fermentation  in  case  the  cane  is  not  imme- 
r  ground.  This  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  time  when  the  seed  at  the 
i  of  the  panicle  is  just  beginning  to  harden,  or  to  pass  from  the  fluid  or 
state. 

STRIPPING. 

8  is  a  laborious  operation.  When  the  business  is  extensive  it  is  more 
3n  to  grind  the  cane  without  removing  the  leaves.  If  they  have  been 
by  frost,  or  if,  after  being  cut,  the  cane  is  left  on  the  ground  until  the 
are  cured,  they  do  no  harm  to  the  product.  They  are,  however,  an 
brancc  in  handling  the  cane,  and  increase  the  bulk  of  material  to  pass 
;h  the  mill ;  they  also  carry  off  a  small  amount  of  juice  adhering  to  their 
es.  In  small  operations,  and  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  the  cane 
L  be  stripped.  Strippers  have  been  invented,  but  they  generally  require 
xate  operation  to  each  stalk,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  they  afford 
istance.  If  stripped  before  the  cane  is  cut,  the  work  is  most  expeditiously 
>y  hand,  protected,  if  necessary,  by  a  pair  of  leather  mittens.  But  this  is 
aborious.  A  quick  downward  stroke  with  a  wooden  sword  or  a  forked 
11  remove  all  the  blades  encountered  in  the  stroke,  and,  with  a  little  prac- 
;wo  or  three  blows  will  remove  nearly  all  the  blades  in  a  hill.  The 
ing  will  be  found,  in  many  cases,  a  convenient  mode  of  removing  the 
;.  The  cane  having  been  cut,  and  immediately,  while  the  leaves  are  fresh, 
I  to  the  mill  or  place  of  deposit,  is  there  thrown  into  heaps  for  greater  con- 
ice  on  a  pair  of  trestles,  the  tops  all  gne  way.  The  stalks  are  then  seized 
3  smaller  ends,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  quickly  jerked  out  from  the 
leaving  the  blades  behind.  The  blades  may,  by  this  means,  be  saved  for 
*  with  less  labor  and  trouble  than  in  any  other  way.  Stripping  the  cane 
lays  or  weeks  before  it  is  cut,  as  recommended  by  some,  is  attended  with 
The  fluids  of  the  cane  are,  of  course,  evaporated  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
>eration  is  a  violence  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  in  some  way,  either  by 
losition  of  sugar  or  by  conversion  to  woody  fibre,  the  saccharine  rich- 
I  the  juice  escapes,  or  fails  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  water. 

TOPPING. 

B  experiment  of  topping  the  cane  at  various  stages  of  development  has 
tried.  When  the  seed-head  is  removed  before  flowering,  particulaily  if  the 
8  growing  vigorously  at  the  time,  the  stalk  is  liable  to  put  out  shoots  at 
mm  by  which  it  is  impoverished  more  than  by  being  allowed  to  develop 
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its  original  seed-head.  If  removed  after  the  flower  appears,  and  if  the  season 
is  somewhat  dry,  a  growth  at  the  joints  may  not  appear,  and  it  is  claimed  hy 
some  that  the  cane  is  found  more  rich  and  juicy.  Of  course  the  crop  of  seed  is 
sacrificed,  and  the  writer  cannot  say,  after  careful  observation,  that  any  gain  in 
tlie  quality  of  the  juice  is  positively  realized.  Besides,  there  may  be  a  slight 
development  of  buds  at  the  joints  produced  by  this  interference  with  the  natu 
process,  and  as  these  buds,  perhaps,  contain  diastase^  the  presence  of  which 
the  juice  must  be  injurious,  the  plan  cannot  be  recommended  without  caution. 
The  operation  of  topping  is  most  conveniently  performed  when  the  cane  is 
cut  by  a  stroke  or  two  with  the  cane  knife  while  the  stalks  are  held  in  the  hand. 
This  leaves  the  seed  scattered  on  the  ground  where  it  may  lie  until  cured.  If 
the  cane  when  cut  is  laid  evenly  in  heaps  on  the  ground  the  tops  may  be  cut 
off  where  it  lies,  leaving  them  less  scattered  and  more  conveniently  gathered. 
Still  another  plan  is  to  leave  the  tops  until  the  cane  is  hauled,  the  stalks  being 
laid  evenly  on  the  wagon  with  the  tops  overhanging  at  the  sides  and  after  end; 
the  wagon  is  stopped  at  a  point  selected,  and  the  driver  passes  around  with  ft 
sharp  cane  knife,  and,  in  a  minute  or  two,  is  able  to  remove  all  the  heads  which 
project  in  sight.  But  few  will  escape.  This  brings  the  seed  all  to  one  point, 
and  saves  the  labor  of  collecting  it  from  the  field. 

CUTTING. 

But  little  need  be  said  on  this  point.  The  operation  when  performed  by  hand 
is  similar  to  the  work  of  cutting  com.  Unless  the  leaves  are  nearly  dry  the 
cane  should  be  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  not  put  into  shocks  until  partly 
cured.  If  the  blades  have  been  killed  by  frost,  or  if  the  cane  has  been  strippedt 
it  should  be  put  immediately  into  shocks. 

An  implement  invented  for  harvesting  com  has  been  partially  adapted  to 
cutting  cane.  It  has  a  short  cutting  apparatus  similar  to  a  reaper,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  reel  and  a  platform  upon  which  the  cane  falls  as  it  is  cut,  and  this 
is  discharged  by  the  driver  at  short  intervals.  When  made  suflSiciently  strongs* 
and  so  modified  or  improved  as  to  be  secure  from  clogging  with  weeds,  it  will 
be  a  useful  implement  for  largo  operators.  Its  performance  with  one  man  and 
two  horses  is  about  equal  to  the  work  of  five  men  cutting  by  hand. 

SHOCKING  AND  HOUSING. 

Cane,  if  nearly  mature,  and  if  not  touched  by  the  frost  before  being  cut,  ma,y 
be  kept  a  long  time  without  injury.  A  portion  of  water  disappears  by  evap- 
oration, and  probably  a  small  amount  of  sugar  is  lost,  but  at  the  same  time  tho 
green  film  upon  the  surface  of  the  cane,  and  the  feculent  properties  of  the  plant 
become  modified,  and  are  less  prominent  in  juice.  If  the  blades  have  not  been^ 
removed,  they  should  be  at  least  partially  dry  before  the  cane  is  housed  or 
stacked.  The  cane  may  then  be  shocked  in  the  field,  protected  by  weeds  or 
straw  from  the  sun  and  rain,  or  it  may  bo  hauled  and  stowed  in  sheds,  or  it  may 
be  thrown  into  large  stacks  and  covered  with  blades,  straw,  or  anything  else 
which  will  afford  an  adequate  protection  from  the  weather.  If  this  operation  iB 
attempted  early  in  the  season,  or  when  the  sun  is  warm,  the  cane  should  not  bo 
put  into  a  large  body  while  heated  by  the  sun,  or  when  the  dew  is  on.  Later 
in  the  season,  when  the  nights  are  cool,  this  precaution  need  not  be  so  cjirefully 
observed.  Ripe  cane  may  be  cut  and  thrown  into  small  heaps  on  the  ground 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  long  time,  even  exposed  to  repeated  freezing  and 
thawing  without  being  greatly  injured,  particularly  if  the  blades  have  not  beea 
removed,  or  if  blades  or  weeds  are  thrown  completely  over  the  heaps  to  prevent 
the  stalks  from  being  warmed  by  the  sun.  The  juice  is,  however,  rapidly 
evaporated,  and  a  considexable  loss  occurs  from  this  cause.  Moreover,  iu 
seasons  of  protracted  rain  the  blades  become  mildewed,  and  require  to  be  re- 
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ed  before  the  cane  is  worked.     It  is,  on  the  whole,  altogether  better  to 

ck,  fibock,  or  bouse  the  cane  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  thus  dis- 

losed  of.     Let  it  not  be  understood  that  any  of  the  processes  here  suggested 

ybe  adopted  with  safety  without  attention  to  all  the  precautions  given.  The 
sbould  be  ripe,  or  nearly  so ;  the  blades,  if  not  removed,  and  the  sheath 
iri  h  Burrounda  the  stalk  should  be  cured,  particularly  if  the  cane  is  bestowed 
in  a  ge  bulk.  If  early  in  the  season,  or  in  warm  weather,  handle  the  cane 
only  m  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  when  entirely  free  from  dew  or  dampness.  The 
ahocks  or  stacks  must  be  well  protected  from  rain.  Remember  that  if  a  stack 
of  cane  becomes  wet  at  one  point  and  commences  to  heat,  then  the  infection  will 
pass  rapidly  through  the  whole  stack,  and  all  will  be  damaged  or  lost. 

FROSTS  AND  FREEZING. 

A  frost  which  merely  kills  the  blades  and  does  not  freeze  the  stalk  stops  or 
prevents  the  further  development  of  the  cane,  but  does  no  other  injury.  The 
blades  will  soon  dry  by  exposing  the  stalks  to  the  sun,  and  the  juice  will  rap- 
idly disappear.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  cut  and  protect  the  cane  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  blades  have  been  killed.  An  injurious  frost  occurs  when  the 
thermometer  descends  two  or  more  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  When 
cutting  a  stalk  of  cane,  after  it  has  been  aflPected  by  a  freeze,  the  pith  will  pre- 
sent a  stained  or  mottled  appearance,  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  juice  cells 
and  the  mingling  of  their  contents  with  the  crude  sap  of  the  cane.  The  latter 
contains  the  necessary  elements  to  produce  fermentation,  and  if  the  temperature 
ia  great  enough  the  sugar  of  the  juice  is  immediately  acted  upon,  and  very  soon 
nndergoes  the  vinous,  and  then  the  acetic  change.  The  injurious  effects  of  a 
freeze  could  be  entirely  prevented  if  the  cane,  after  being  frozen,  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  sun,  or  from  acquiring  a  temperature  much  above  50°  or  60°. 
The  vinous  fermentation  may  go  on  slowly  at  a  lower  temperature,  but  its 
effects  would  be  almost  imperceptible  in  the  cane.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  the  injury  is  not  produced  by  the  freeze ;  this  only  prepares  the  way  for 
that  which  is  subsequently  produced  by  heat,  and  it  follows,  if  the  cane  can  be 
prevented  from  acquiring  a  temperature  at  which  active  fermentation  occurs,  all 
injury  may  be  avoided.  Although  this  has  been  explained  and  enforced  many 
times,  and  is  already  tacitly  recognized  by  operators,  it  seems  necessary  to 
f^peat  it  every  time  the  subject  of  frozen  cane  is  referred  to ;  for,  although 
understood  and  believed,  but  few  practice  upon  it  when  occasion  requires. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  cane  are  annually  lost  from  neglect  to  harvest  and  secure 
the  cane  from^the  sun  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  freeze.  To  save  time,  and  to 
fecnre  all  the  protection  that  can  be  readily  afforded,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  cane 
nnmediately,  and  then  throw  it  into  small  heaps  between  the  rows  without 
^ting  to  remove  the  tops  or  blades.  Unless  very  warm  weather  follows,  it 
^  not  sustain  much  injury  for  a  few  days  until  ground.  But  if  it  cannot 
he  ground  immediately,  it  should,  as  soon  as  the  blades  are  dry,  be  shocked  or 
stacked.  Greater  precautions  are,  however,  required  to  preserve  cane  that  has 
heen  frozen  than  when  it  has  not  been  thus  affected.  It  is  not  safe  to  stow  it 
^  Urge  unventilated  stacks.  It  is  also  found  that  cane,  overtaken  by  an  early, 
JQitimely  freeze,  is  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  when  the  same  occurs  later 
^  the  season,  even  though  the  state  of  maturity  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
^  the  latter  the  nights  are  cool  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  less  intense ;  besides, 
^e  cane,  as  the  season  advances,  seems  to  become  more  hardy,  acquiring  a 
Dttturity  of  stalk  and  even  saccharine  richness  more  than  is  apparent  in  cane 
*t  the  same  stage  of  development,  as  indicated  by  the  seed-head,  earlier  in  the 
■cwon.  In  some  of  our  nothem  cane-growing  regions  the  seed  rarely  matures, 
^  cane  being  worked  quite  successfully  before  the  seed-heads  fill,  while  in 
?tore  Boathem  latitudes  the  cano  at  a  corresponding  stage  contains  but  a  siigUt 
ii^tioQ  of  sweetness. 
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MACHINERY   AND   APPARATUS- 

In  treating  of  mills,  machinery,  and  evaporators,  it  is  proposed  to  refer  to 
such  prominent  and  important  features  in  tneir  construction  as  require  at 
tion,  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  will  enable  persons  about  engaging 
the  business  to  select  apparatus  best  adapted  to  the  work,  avoiding  such  as  are 
either  in  plan  or  construction  defective.  Purchasers  should,  as  far  as- possible* 
know  and  be  able  to  stipulate  for  what  they  require  when  purchasing  a  machine, 
and  it  then  devolves  upon  the  manufacturer  to  meet  those  requirements.  It  is 
only  when  the  purchaser  is  ignorant  of  what  he  wants,  or  fails  to  stipulate  for 
the  same,  that  the  seller  is  able,  cither  wilfully  or  through  his  own  ignorancei 
to  impose  upon  him. 

CANE  MILLS. 

Mills  for  pressing  cane  and  extracting  the  juice  therefrom  usually  consist  of 
three  heavy  cast  rolls,  which,  with  the  connecting  gearing,  are  carried  on  wrought 

shafts,  and  these  journalled  in  brass  boxes, 
carried  in  strong  housings.  The  latter  are 
fij-mly  bolted  to  a  bed-plate  and  foundation 
timbers,  and  the  whole  rigidly  stayed. 
Mills  with  but  two  rolls  are  used  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  but  they  are  less  effective; 
and  in  tropical  countries,  those  having 
four,  five,  and  six  rolls  are  sometimes 
used,  though  by  far  the  most  common 
construction  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  present  time  is  the  mill  with  three 
rolls  arranged  triangularly,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  illustration. 
The  upper  one  of  the  three  rolls,  against  which  the  other  two  press,  is  called 
the  main  or  master  roll ;  that  which  with  the  first  receives  the  cane  is  called  the 
feed  roll,  and  that  which  gives  the  final  pressure  the  bagasse  roll.  The  small 
plate,  shown  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  rolls,  serves  to  conduct  the 
partly  pressed  cane  through  the  space  to  the  entrance  between  the  main  and 
bagasse  rolls.     It  is  called  the  "returner**  or  guide-plate. 

Mills  are  either  "horizontar*  or  "vertical,"  referring  to  the  position  of  the 
axis  of  the  rolls  when  the  machine  is  run.  Steam  and  water  power  mills  are 
usually  made  horizontal ;  those  propelled  by  animal  power  vertical,  though  the 
latter  are  sometimes  put  in  a  horizontal  position.  Whatever  may  be  the  plan 
of  construction,  cane  mills,  to  be  effective,  must  possess  certain  essential  quali- 
ties, which  may  be  hero  referred  to  in  general  terms  before  proceeding  to  notice 
the  different  styles  separately. 

Strength  and  harmony  of  parts. — Cane  mills  are  frequently  subjected  to  sud- 
den and  unusual  strain  many  times  greater  than  they  are  required  to  support  in 
ordinary  plain  work.  The  accidental  entrance  of  a  piece  of  iron  or  other  hard 
substance  between  the  rolls  is  not  unusual,  causing  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
mill,  and  exposing  it  to  the  momentum  of  all  the  machinery  connected  with  it, 
frequently  including  a  heavy  tly-wheel.  Gorging  and  stopping  the  mill  with 
an  undue  supply  of  cane  is  a  common  occurrence.  From  these  and  other  causes 
accidents  to  cane  mills  are  fn»quent.  Adding  to  the  weight  of  metal  in  the 
mill  indiscriminately  will  not  of  itself  secure  the  machine  from  accidents.  An 
adequate  amount  of  metal  is,  of  course,  required,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  rare  that 
mills  are  deficient  in  the  quantity  of  material  used  if  that  which  they  contain 
were  appropriately  distributed,  and  the  various  parts  properly  adapted  to  each 
other.    One  of  the  most  common  and,  at  the  same  time,  least  suspected  cnoaest 
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not  only  of  breakage,  bnt  of  nndue  resistance  and  wear,  is  tbe  absence  of  an 
exact  commensurable  relation  between  the  different  rolls.  The  circumference 
of  the  rolls,  relatively  to  each  other  and  the  connecting  gearing,  is  frequently 
Buch  that  the  surface  of  one  roll  must  necessarily  slip  on  the  surface  of  another 
firom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  with  each  revolution,  and  this  must  take  place 
while  the  machine  is  under  heavy  strain,  supporting  all  it  was  designed  to  bear 
in  the  legitimate  work  of  pressing  the  cane.  If  to  this  appropriate  service  is 
added  the  strain  required  to  overcome  an  undue  and  unnatural  resistance  the 
mill  must  break,  or  otherwise  continue  to  work  at  a  disadvantage,  and  with  a 
lodH  of  power  even  more  disastrous  than  a  break,  provided  the  latter  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  a  worse  than  useless  machine.  If  the  rolls  purport  to  be 
of  the  same  diameter  they  should  be  exactly  the  same,  and  this  should  corre- 
epond  with  the  ** pitch-line"  of  the  gearing;  if  one  roll  purports  to  be  a  half  or 
a  third  larger  than  the  others,  and  they  are  geared  to  run  thus,  the  peripheries 
ehould  be  exactly  commensurable  upon  the  btisis. 

Bracing. — The  housings  or  iron  frame-work  of  a  mill  require  to  be  firmly 
stayed,  li  supported  upon  a  wooden  frame-work  of  any  kind  it  should  be 
evenly  and  firmly  secured  thereto,  and  the  latter  well  braced.  With  vertical 
mills  mounted  on  posts,  as  is  customary,  several  feet  above  the  ground,  the  posts 
should  enter  the  ground  as  far  as  they  project  above  it,  and  be  diagonally  braced 
aa  firmly  as  possible.  Numerous  accidents,  involving  delays  and  often  the  loss 
of  a  crop  of  cane,  occur  from  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  machine  is  thrown 
into  a  "twist,"  subjecting  the  parts  to  unnatural  strain,  almost  necessarily  caus- 
ing a  rapture  somewhere. 

Facility  of  adjust  menL^The  proximity  of  the  surface  of  the  rolls  to  each  other 
is  regulated  usually  by  temper  screws  operating  against  the  journal  boxes  of 
the  two  minor  rolls.  When  the  rolls  are  adjusted  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  cane,  less  than  the  quantity  provided  for  in  the  adjustment,  they  will  allow 
the  cane  to  pass  through  only  partially  pressed,  while  more  will,  perhaps,  clog 
and  stop  the  mill.  The  means  of  adjustment  should  be  convenient  of  access, 
lud  of  such  a  nature  as  to  remain  fixed  when  properly  set.  Keys  are  some- 
times used.  They  are  apt  to  work  loose.  The  point  of  bearing  upon  the  back 
)f  the  journal  box,  whether  set  screw  or  key,  should  be  central,  or  at  least  no 
nearer  the  outer  than  the  inner  end  of  the  journal  box. 

Flanges. — To  prevent  the  cane  while  passing  through  from  spreading  out 
jver  the  ends,  ana  escaping  from  between  the  rolls,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
•oils  several  inches  longer  than  the  required  working  face,  or  employ  a 
jTojecting  flange  upon  each  end  of  the  main  roll,  between  which  the  peripheries 
if  the  minor  rolls  work,  the  latter  being  made  lai'gc  enough  to  fit  snugly  between 
he  flanges. 

For  small  mills  it  is  better  to  employ  flanges,  as,  in  the  other  case,  the  portions 
if  the  rolls  which  run  naked,  or  nearly  so,  carry  around  a  part  of  the  juice,  and 
hat  is,  to  some  extent,  reabsorbent  by  the  pressed  cane  or  bagasse  as  it  leaves 
he  rolls.  In  large  mills,  having  rolls  several  feet  in  length,  tiauges  are  rela- 
ively  less  important. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  work  the  rolls  so  snugly  between  the  housing 
dates  that  the  latter  would  serve  the  purpose  of  flanges  to  retain  the  cane 
between  the  rolls.  They  have  utterly  failed  after  causing  immense  annoyance. 
f  no  flanges  are  provided,  allow  two  or  thtce  inches  at  each  end  of  the  rolls  to 
on  naked. 

Journal  Boxes. — The  surfaces  against  which  the  journals  work  should  be  of 
>rass.  The  various  alloys  known  under  the  general  name  of  **  white  metal,** 
rhen  composed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  mainly  of  zinc,  are  not  suitable  for 
ngar-mill  boxes.  Iron  boxes  are  very  unsafe.  If  exactly  and  smoothly  fitted 
o  the  joamals,  and  if  kept  flooded  with  oil,  and  entirely  free  from  sand  or 
jritty  matter,  they  may  run  without  heating,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
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render  them  entirely  secure.  The  brass  boxes  should  be  accurately  fitted  to  the 
journals,  and  not  allowed  to  pinch  at  the  edges,  which  would  exclude  the  oil. 
They  may  be  enclosed  in  a  heavy  ciUJt-iron  shell. 

Lubricating. — In  vertical  mills  for  horse-power,  a  class  of  machines  which 
have  come  into  extensive  use  since  the  introduction  of  sorghum  cane,  no  feature 
in  their  construction  has  given  more  trouble  than  the  means  of  lubricating  the 
lower  journals.  This  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  hereaftor.  The  im- 
portance of  having  the  bearings,  which  support  heavy  pressure,  well  lubricated, 
is  sufficiently  apparent.  For  this  good  oil  should  be  used.  I^rd  oil  is  good 
enough,  but  is  liable  to  chill  in  cold  weather.  When  conveyed  through  tubes  of 
considerable  length  they  often  become  stopped  with  th(^  chilled  oil,  deceiving 
the  operator,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  short  time  causing  his  journals  to  be  cut  and 
his  machine  greatly  injured.  To  render  lard  oil  fluid,  mix  a  small  quantity  ol 
coal  oil  with  it,  using  no  more  of  the  latter  than  is  necessary  to  secure  perfect 
fluidity  at  the  time  it  is  required. 

Gaide-plute,  or  Returner. — This,  as  hiis  been  expLiined,  is  the  plate  which 
is  supported  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  rolls,  and  serves  to  conduct 
the  j)artly  pressed  cane  from  between  the  feed-roll  and  the  main  roll  to  tho 
entrance  between  the  latter  and  the  bagasse  roll.  The  office  it  performs  is  not 
apparently  difficult,  but  it  is  nevertheless  important,  and  its  operation  is  fre- 
quently so  imperfect  as  to  allow  the  cane  to  accumulate  in  the  spaco,  clogging 
the  mill  and  causing  provoking  delays.  This  pbite  should  be  adjustable,  with 
its  dividing  edge  resting  firmly  against  the  periphery  of  the  first  roll,  to  allow 
the  sheet  of  partly  pressed  cane  to  pass  through. 

Speed  of  Rolh. — As  the  diameter  of  rolls  varies  in  different  mills,  it  is  com- 
mon to  compute  speed  with  reference  to  the  surface  travel  of  the  rolls  per 
minute ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  speed  at  which  the  cane  passes  through 
the  mill.  From  twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  minute  is  generally  regarded  most 
appropriate.  Experiments  upon  an  extensive  scale  have  been  made  with  tropi- 
cal cane  to  determine  the  most  effective  speed.  Twelve  feet  p(ir  minute  was 
found  to  give  a  greater  yield  of  juice  than  any  higher  speed.  But,  as  will  be 
understood,  a  machine  moving  at  the  rate  of  twelve  feet  per  minute  must  have 
size  and  strength  twice  as  great  as  another  moving  at  twenty-four  feet  per 
minute,  in  order  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  same  time,  llence, 
in  the  trials  above  referred  to,  a  speed  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  per  minute 
was  considered  to  bo  practically  the  best,  considering  the  greatest  economy  in 
machinery,  in  power,  and  in  effective  results. 

Vertical  mills  operated  by  animal  power,  applied  direct,  have  a  speed  due  to 
the  circumfcirence  of  the  mtister  roll  and  the  rate  at  which  the  animals  move, 
say  three  revolutions  per  minute;  or,  with  a  roll  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  a 
surface  speed  of  nine  feet ;  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  thirteen  and  a  half  feet, 
and  so  on.  This  is  a  slower  speed  than  might  be  employed,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  capacity  of  these  machines  is  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  animal  or  animals  which  operate  them.  If  the  speed  were  increased,  the 
quantity  of  cane  fed  at  a  time  would  require  to  be  reduced  to  be  adapted  to  the 
power,  and  in  the  end  the  same  practical  results  would  be  obtained.  ThiswOl 
show  that  the  arrangements  employed  by  some  manufacturers  to  increase  the 
speed  of  this  kind  of  mills  by  extra  gearing  are  useless.  A  given  amount  of 
power  applied  to  a  mill  will  produce  the  same  practical  result  in  a  given  time, 
whether  the  travel  of  the  cane  through  the  rolls  is  at  the  rate  of  twelve  feel 
per  minute,  or,  with  half  as  much  cane,  twenty-four  feet  per  minute.  The 
sum  of  the  work  performed  and  of  the  resistance  is  substantially  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

(Jane  and  Bagasse  Carriers. — Ilorizontal  mills  of  large  size  are  most  conre- 
niently  fed  by  the  endless  apron  called  a  cane-carrier.  Tho  construction  and 
management  of  these  are  very  simple,  and  should  be  such  as  to  give  the  operator 
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le  trouble.     As  commonly  made  they  are  needlessly  expensive.     Purchasers 

y  safely  stipulate  for  an  apron  or  carrier,  mad«  with  two  endless  straight 

ked       lins,  carrying  slats  of  an  appropriate  length,  one  to  every  other  link ; 

)        IS  of  the  slats  shouldered  down  and  entering  the  links  a  short  distance, 

held  therein  by  a  wooden  pin  in  each.    The  apron  is  supported  and 

lea  **j   flanged  wheels,  fixed  at  proper  distances  apart  upon  shafts,  one 

ihe  shafts  being  placed  near  the  mill,  and  the  other  at  the  outer  extremity 

the  apron.     A  chain  hand,  adapted  to  a  chain  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  feed- 

1  shaft,  and  leading  from  thence  to  a  similar  wheel  upon  the  end  of  the  flange- 

est  the  mill,  communicates  motion  to  the  apron.     It  should  travel 

rna¥  slower  than  the  surface  of  the  rolls. 

Asi     li      is  a  cut  illustrating  a  cane-apron,  and  showing  the  arrangement 

the  1     le  in  the  mill : 


Bagasse-carriers  are  made  and  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  Motion  is 
ommunicated  to  them  by  a  rope  or  chain  leading  from  a  sheave  or  groove 
tnlley  on  the  end  of  the  bagasse-roll  to  a  similar  sheave  on  the  end  of  the  remote 
lange-shaft,  being  crossed  on  the  way.  This  apron  cannot  be  carried  by  ap- 
•lymg  the  power  to  the  near  shaft,  as  the  pull  would  be  upon  the  under  or 
lick  part  of  the  apron,  and  this  would  loosen  the  tension  upon  the  flanges, 
flowing  them  to  revolve  without  carrying  the  apron. 

Jmce  Receivers. — Horizontal  mills  are  usually,  and  should  always  be,  sup- 
orted  upon  a  bed  plate.  This  forms  a  pan  to  receive  the  juice  as  it  leaves  the 
olla,  from  which  it  is  conducted  by  a  spout  to  a  large  tank  or  cistern. 

Vertical  mills  have  a  rim  cast  around  the  edge  of  the  lower  plate,  by  which 
:  becomes  a  pan.  The  rim  should  be  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  to 
revent  the  juice  from  overflowing ;  the  spout  amply  large  to  carry  off  the 
lice,  and  the  construction  and  arrangement  such  as  to  allow  the  plate  or  pan 
)  be  conveniently  cleaned  of  the  trash  which  accumulates.  A  ledge  as  high 
rim  should  be  raised  around  the  openings  in  the  plate  for  the  shaft,  and 
ro  m  made  to  prevent  the  oil  from  the  journals  flowing  into  and  mixing 
ith        juice. 

HORIZONTAL   CANE    MILLS. 

^     se  machines  art  made  of  greatly  varying  dim'^nsions.     The  largest  of  the 

m  the  world  is  that  recently  constructed  in  Glasgow  for  the  large  sugar 

of  Signor  Zulueta,  in  Cuba.     The  rolls  are  seven  feet  long  and  thirty- 

hes  in  diameter;  the  main  journals  twenty  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  pro- 

i  by  a  steam-engine,  the  cylinder  of  which  is  twenty-two  inches  in  diame- 

five  feet  stroke,  working  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 

lorse-power.    The  cane  is  fed  to  this  formidable  machine  by  a  carrier  in 
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a  sheet  fonrteen  inches  deep  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  rollfl.  As 
opposite  extreme,  or  very  small  mill  of  precisely  the  same  style,  ia  used  in 
some  places  in  the  west,  the  rolls  of  which  are  only  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long  With  two  horses,  workmg  a  separate  horse-power 
conn©2ted  with  these  little  mills,  they  are  capable  of  giving  from  sixty  to 
seventy  five  gallons  of  juice  an  hour,  but  with  a  waste  of  power  which  will 
hereafter  be  explained.  * 

Horizontal  mills  are  most  appropriate  for  steam  or  water  power,  as  the  hm- 
zontal  position  of  the  main  shafts  permits  it  to  be  conveniently  connected  with 
these  motors.  The  peculiar  mode  of  connecting  the  driving  machinery  with 
the  mill  must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  as  the  mill  will  ordinarily  be  used 
in  connexion  with  machinery  already  fixed  and  adapted  to  other  purposes. 
But,  in  any  plan  that  may  be  considered,  the  operator  should  select  a  position 
for  the  mill  with  reference  to  the  passages  or  roadways  by  which  the  cane  is 
received  ani  the  bagasse  removed.  Motion  may  be  communicated  by  either 
belt  or  gearing.  If  a  belt  is  used,  it  should  be  of  considerable  length,  and  mn 
at  a  high  speed  on  large  pulleys.  The  length  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen 
feet,  double  (thirty  feet)  the  speed  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  fifty  times  the 
speed  of  the  surface  of  rolls,  and  the  width  about  one  inch  for  each  horse-power 
transmitted.  Any  of  these  conditions  may  be  changed  by  making  a  compen- 
sating change  in  one  or  more  of  the  others.  The  adhesion  of  a  belt  to  its  pnl- 
leys  is  limited,  and  unless  it  is  worked  well  within  that  limit  it  will  give  trouble. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  give  it  speed,  with  sufficient  length  and  width 
to  cause  it  to  hug  the  pulleys  well.  Of  course,  the  rapid  motion  which  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  belt  must  be  reduced  afterwards,  before  being  imparted  to 
the  mill.    This  is  done  by  back  gearing. 


When  the  premises  will  permit  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  mill  may  be 
by  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  of  an  engine  or  other  main  driving  shaft,  gearing 
a  large  wheel  carried  by  the  main  or  master  roll-shaft  of  the  mill,  or 

Einion  may  gear  with  a  large  spur-wheel  on  an  intermediate  shaft,  i 
itter  carry  a  pinion  gearing  witn  a  wheel  or  master  roll-shaft,  still  ra 
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ig  the  motion  if  necessarj.     In  large  mills  it  is  better  to  connect  an 

diate   shaft  with  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill  by  a  short  coupling-shaft 

.  eouplings.      In   this  arrangement  the  conplingd,   being  loosely   fitted, 

date  any  slight  variations  from  a  true  line  or  level  between  the  mill 

^  6^     Qg  frame  which  may  occur  by   the  sinking  of  the  foundation  or 

"wise,  and  in  case  of  midue  strain,  the  couplings,  being  made  purposely 

real     *  than  any  other  part,  are  the  first  to  break,  thereby  securing   the 

ehme  from  any  more  disastrous  rupture. 

The  power  required  to  propel  cane  mills  of  any  certain  capacity  should  be 
e  referred  to,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  the  first  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
m  The  great  difference  in   the  real   working  capacity  of   different 

B  of  the  same  stated  or  computed  horse- power,  and  of  the  same  engine 
uu  different  conditions,  render  it  difficult  to  give  estimates  as  exact  as  are 
red. 
xhe  capacity  of  a  horse  working  upon  a  cane  mill  direct,  that  is,  without 
ntermediate  gearing  and  unnecessary  waste  of  power  in  friction,  may  be  stated 
^  forty  gallons  of  juice  an  hour.  This  supposing  the  cane  to  be  fresh  and  the 
machine  in  good  order.  The  power  of  steam-engines  and  water-wheels  being 
usually  stated  by  the  horse-power,  it  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  compute  the 
capacity  of  these  motors  at  forty  gallons  of  juice  an  hour  for  each  horse- 
power. If  required  to  know  the  capacity  in  acres  of  cane  per  day,  it  may  be 
tasumed  that  twelve  hundred  gallons  of  juice  is  the  average  product  per  acre 
of  good  fresh  cane.  This  will  give  as  a  result  one-third  of  an  acre  per  day  of 
tea  hours  for  each  horse-power  employed.  An  engine  working  fully  up  to  its 
estimated  capacity  will  rarely  fall  short  of  this  estimate,  and  will  usually 
exceed  it. 

HORIZONTAL  MILLS   FOR   HORSE-POWER. 

Mills  of  small  size,  adapted  to  two  or  four  horses,  and  constructed  upon  the 
^ame  general  plan  as  steam  and  water-power  mills,  are  in  quite  common  use 
among  sorghum  operators.  The  modes  of  applying  the  power  are  various, 
and  all,  as  may  be  here  remarked,  attended  with  an  unavoidable  waste, 
resulting  from  the  impossibility  of  applying  the  power  direct.  Horizontal 
mills  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  more  conveniently  fed  or  supplied  with  cane 
tliau  vertical  mills.  This  is  probably  not  the  case,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
^ben  the  operation  is  performed,  as  it  usually  is  with  small  mills,  by  hand. 
Horizontal  mills  are  necessarily  more  expensive  than  vertical  mills  of  the  same 
capacity,  if  the  means  of  applying  power  to  them  be  included.  But  more 
QpOQ  the  comparative  merits  of  horizontal  and  vertical  mills  for  horse- power 
kreafter.  Propelling  horizontal  mills  from  an  endless  chain  or  "railway** 
boree-power  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  modes  practiced.  The  apparatus 
w  osually  constructed  to  communicate  a  high  velocity  to  the  driving  shaft, 
adapting  it  to  other  and  very  different  purposes.  This  necessarily  absorbs  a 
Urge  amount  of  power  in  friction.  The  speed  thus  accumulated  must  be 
reduced  by  gearing  involving  a  still  further  waste  of  power  before  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  mill,  so  that  in  the  end  not  more  than  one-hulf  or  three-fourths 
of  the  power  exerted  by  the  animals  is  made  available,  the  remainder  being 
absorbed  in  giving  motion  to  the  unnecessary  appendage. 

Another  form  of  horse-power,  that  used  for  threshing  and  other  farm  pur- 
poses, propelled  by  sweeps,  is  only  a  little  less  objectionable  than  the  endless 
chain,  as  it  is  constructed,  like  the  latter,  to  give  a  rapid  motion  to  the 
"tumbling  shall,"  which  must,  as  in  the  other  case,  be  reduced  before  being 
^plied  to  the  mill,  involving  a  waste  of  power.  The  least  objectionable,  be- 
tM»e  the  moat  direct,  mode  of  working  horizontal  mills  by  horse-power  is  where 
4c  sweep  ia  carried  by  a  vertical  shaft,  and  the  latter  carries  a  bevel  wheel 
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gearing  with  a  bevel  wheel  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill.  The  team  in  this 
case  travels  around  the  mill  and  interferes  somewhat  with  the  work  of  feeding 
and  removing  the  bagasse.  This  may  be  obviated  by  extending  the  vertical 
driving  shaft  down  through  the  floor  into  a  lower  or  basement  story.  This 
has  been  found  a  practicable  and  very  convenient  arrangement.  It  will  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  same  arrangement  applied 
to  vertical  mills. 

Purchasers  of  small  horizontal  mills  will  find  them  made  in  two  different 
styles,  one  with  what  are  called  "  plate  housings,"  and  the  other  with  "  skele- 
ton housings,'*  similar  to  the  large  steam-power  mills.  In  the  former  the 
strain  is  supported  by  the  cast  metal  plates,  and  in  the  latter  mainly  by 
wrought  bolts.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  is  not  very  great, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  wrought  metal  is  much  more  appropriate  for  supporting  a 
tensile  strain  than  cast,  besides  the  construction  of  "skeleton  housings"  mills 
renders  them  more  convenient. 

VERTICAL    MILLS. 

In  these  machines  the  rolls  are  set  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  main  roll- 
shaft,  extending  up  through  the  top  plate,  carries  a  "sweep-cap,"  to  which  the 
wooden  sweep  is  secured.  The  team  travels  around  the  mill,  and  the  power  is, 
of  course,  applied  direct;  no  intermediate  gearing  or  extraneous  machineiy 
of  any  kind  being  employed.  In  applying  animal  muscle  to  the  rugged  work 
of  crushing  cane  stalks,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  both  humanity  and 
economy  to  impose  no  greater  burdens  upon  the  beast  than  are  absolntelj 
necessary.  For  this  reason,  in  the  vertical  mill,  as  here  described,  all  the  power 
exerted  is  applied  with  the  least  waste  to  the  work,  and  all  made  availaole  in 
producing  a  useful  result,  as  is  obviously  most  appropriate.  The  speed  of  the 
rolls  is  of  couree  slow,  but,  if  they  were  more  rapid,  the  quantity  of  cane 
passing  through  at  one  time  would  require  to  be  correspondingly  reduced,  for 
at  the  speed  they  are  operated  the  full  capacity  of  the  team  is  employed. 

A  simple  three-roll  horse-power  mill  would  not  seem  to  require  any  great 
degree  ot  mechanical  skill  and  judgment  in  its  construction,  and  yet  every 
manufacturer  who  has  undertaken  to  produce  them  has  found  occasion  for  JH 
of  both  that  he  could  command.  Not  until  recently  have  manufacturers  buc- 
ceeded  in  perfecting  these  machines  so  as  to  satisfy  either  themselves  or  the 
requirements  of  their  patrons,  and  none  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  produce  a 
new  plan  or  style  of  mill  without  passing  through  one  or  more  seasons  of 
disaster  and  disappointment,  alike  vexatious  to  maker  and  user.  As  this  class 
of  machines  was  called  into  existence  by  the  necessities  of  the  northern  cane 
business,  and  as  they  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  main  reliance  of  the 
great  mass  of  cane  producers,  a  more  minute  reference  to  the  particular  points 
which  require  the  attention  of  purchasers  should  be  made. 

The  iirst  feature  of  importance  in  these  machines  is  strength.  In  this 
respect  vertical  mills  from  the  first  have  been  deficient.  The  business  when 
commenced  was  experimental.  Producers,  desiring  to  avoid  expense^  required 
cheap  machinery.  Manufacturers  were  anxious  to  accommodate  the  demand, 
and  DOth  buyer  and  maker  being  ignorant  of  what  the  work  required,  the 
machines  were  adapted  to  the  price  and  not  the  business.  Broken  mills,  lots 
of  cane,  failures,  and  disappointments  werc  the  result.  Mills  were  the  next 
year  strengthened,  but  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  cane  threw  a 
corresponding  increase  of  work  upon  them,  and  again  they  failed.  Agun 
they  were  improved  and  strengthened,  but  insufficiently  for  the  increased  ser 
vice  imposed  upon  them,  and  they  continued  to  fail,  and  this,  in  brief,  has  beeo^ 
the  course  of  events  with  this  class  of  mills  from  the  first.    Bat  there  hii 
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now  to  be  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  required,  and  both  buyers 
Duildera  are  more  willing  to  meet  \he  condition  which  the  work  imposes 

The  weight  of  metal  for  a  one-horse  vertical  mill  should  not  be  less  than 
Ight  hundred  pounds,  for  a  two-horse  mill  twelve  liundred  pounds,  and  for  a 
jor-horee  mill  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  shafts  should  be  all  of  wrought 
ron  of  good  quality,  the  main  shaft  of  a  one-horse  mill  two  and  a  half  inches 

^amt^ter,  two-horse  three  inches,  and  of  a  four-horse  three  and  a  half  inches, 
lae  rolls  are  most  secure  when  cast  and  shrunk  on  the  shafts  recessed  in  four 
>laces  in  each  hub  with  deep  square  shouldered  depressions — ^not  V-shaped,  as 
lometimes  made.  The  vertical  stay  plates  should  have  a  good  bracing  at 
op  and  bottom,  extending  well  around  on  the  four  sides  of  the  machin ',  with 
bur  bolts  connecting  the  top  and  bottom  plates,  bracing  and  confining  the 
prhole  very  securely  in  all  directions.  The  sweep  cap  is  better  fitted  to  the 
;op  of  the  main  shaft  with  a  square  eye,  having  an  abundance  of  metal  around 
:he  centre.  The  journal  or  bearing  boxes  should  be  arranged  close  to  the 
Hubs  of  the  rolls,  otherwise  the  shafts  will  spring  slightly  with  the  strain, 
presently  destroying  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  iron,  when  it  will  break.  The 
rolls  should  be  **  set  up"  with  heavy  screw-bolts,  and  not  with  keys ;  th-y 
thould  work  in  wrought-iron  nuts,  recessed  in  the  casting  back  of  th^  journal- 
[>oxes,  and  so  placed  that  the  point  of  the  screws  will  press  centrally  against 
the  back  of  the  box. 

The  foregoing  will  suggest  to  the  purchaser  the  principal  points  which  require 
ittention  in  determining  the  strengtn  of  a  mill.  He  must,  however,  remember 
that  the  most  per^t  machine  will  fail  if  not  properly  ''  set  up"  and  braced, 
^o  manufacturer  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  breakage  that  may  occur 
f  the  operator  neglects  this  indispensable  but  very  obvious  duty. 

The  next  point  of  importance  in  a  mill  is,  that  it  shall  nm  lightly.  Theo- 
retically it  requires  a  definite  amount  of  power  to  press  a  definite  amount  of  cane 
0  a  certain  degree.  If  the  potver  were  applied  to  the  toark  in  all  mills  with  the 
fame  fidelity,  the  result  in  all  would  be  alike.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
iome  it  is  transmitted  through  media,  in  which  a  portion  is  absorbed.  This  has 
)een  referred  to.  In  the  mills  under  consideration  no  difi'erence  of  this  kind 
exists.  The  power  is  applied  in  all  alike,  and  in  all  direct,  and  yet  the  per- 
brmance  of  these  machines  differs  widely — as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  in  efibctive 
results.  The  cause  of  thi» difference,  and  the  only  cause,  is  unnecessary  friction, 
produced  by  defects  either  in  the  plan  of  the  machine,  or  its  mechanical  con- 
struction. This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  operator,  and  yet,  with  all  the 
nformation  that  can  be  given,  he  must  be  left  in  some  uncertainty  until  he  has 
feen  comparative  tests.  Manufacturers  are  not  slow  to  claim  superiority  for 
their  machines  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  and  will  usually  explain  the  points 
)ii  which  they  claim  advantage.  When  these  are  truthfully  given,  it  becomes 
then  a  subject  upon  which  the  purchaser  must  exercise  his  judgment,  and  this, 
trith  most  men  engaged  in  the  cane  business,  we  think  is  adequate.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  may  bo  observed :  the  gearing  should  be  regular,  true,  and 
smooth,  and  fit  the  boxes  nicely;  the  latter  should  be  of  brass,  th^^  faces  chiancd 
and  trued  to  the  journals  with  a  file ;  adequate  provision  should  b:i  madci  for 
oiling;  without  this  a  machine  must  run  heavily  and  soon  fail;  the  weight  of 
the  rolls  should  be  supported  upon  the  lower  ends  of  the  shafts  in  oil  tight  boxes, 
without  allowing  any  contact  of  the  rolls  with  the  plates ;  and  lastly,  the  sur- 
fcce  of  the  rolls  should  be  exactly  commensurate  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
pitch  line  of  the  gearing. 

Upon  the  subject  of  convenience  much  might  be  said.  The  operator  will 
hardly  fail  to  understand,  that  with  short  rolls,  such  as  arc  used  in  vertical  milln, 
4e  main  roll  should  be  flanged ;  the  journal  boxes  should  be  removable  without 
fe  necessity  of  removing  the  gear  wheels,  wliich  are  frequently  k  yed  to  the 
•haft  80  snugly  that  they  cannot  be  removed  without  breaking.     This  is  now 
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accomplished  by  placing  the  gear  wheels  between  the  plates,  leaving  the  box«s 
accessible  without  difficulty,  and  also  enabling  the  mill  to  be  taken  ealirelj 
apart  with  ease.  The  lower  plate  should  have  a  deep  rim  to  form  a  juice  ntn, 
and  a  large,  convenient  c^if  spout  for  juice.  Mills  should  always  have  a  feed- 
box,  or  a  hopper-shaped  mouth,  through  which  the  canes  are  fed  to  the  rolls; 
this  preserves  the  canes  in  an  even,  vertical  rank,  presenting  them  in  a  niufbni 
body  to  the  action  of  the  roll.  The  facilities  for  oiling,  for  setting  up  the  roUt, 
as  before  spoken  of,  and  for  taking  apart  the  machine  and  putting  together 
again,  all  require  attention. 

The  objection  sometimes  made  to  vertical  mills,  that  they  are  not  so  con- 
veniently supplied  with  cane  as  horizontal  mills,  may  be  noticed  here.  In 
feeding  those  mills  the  cane  should  always  be  presented  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  rolls,  the  large  ends  first ;  the  outer  ends  should  rest  on  a  table  or  cross-bar 
just  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rolls ;  then,  as  the  canes  pass  into  the  mill, 
they  leave  the  upper  end,  gradually  inclining  down  until  a  space  is  afforded  at 
the  same  place  for  another  handful  of  canes ;  these,  as  they  are  carried  in,  incline 
down  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on,  always  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  rolls 
vacant,  and  affording  a  place,  and  always  the  same  place,  for  the  feeder  to  sop- 
ply.  The  outer  ends  ot«the  cane  hanging  down  and  resting  upon  each  other, 
of  course  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  feed-box,  and  make  room  above  as  fiist  as 
their  dimini:5hed  size  permits  them  to  concentrate.  This  may  not  seem  an  im- 
portant matter,  but  it  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  A  laborious  occupation, 
which  requires  to  be  performed  almost  as  regularly  and  unremittijigly  as  the 
vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  is  facilitated  or  rendered  intolerably  bur&f nsoroe  by 
differences  which  the  inexperienced  may  very  naturally  regard  as  trifling.  Let 
the  "feeder,"  who  has  been  toiling  for  hours  on  a  vertical  mill  where  he  me- 
chanically and  almost  unconsciously  thrusts  his  handful  of  cane  into  the  same 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  his  feed-box,  be  required  to  feed  the  same  amount 
of  cane  with  the  same  regularity  to  a  horizontal  mill,  where,  if  the  work  is 
properly  performed,  he  must,  with  each  handful  of  cane,  inspect  the  whole 
length  of  the  rolls,  and  perform  the  mental  operation  of  deciding  where  each 
stalk  should  be  presented,  and  he  will  soon  testify  upon  the  question  of  conve- 
nience unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  the  vertical  mill.  But  the  work  of  feeding  is 
frequently  performed  by  young  persons,  or  by  hands  who  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  unremitting  attention  to  their  duties ;  in  such  cases,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant consideration  with  the  proprietor  to  have  those  arrangements  which  will 
secure  him  against  the  results  of  carelessness,  awkwardness,  or  inattention.  In 
this  respect  the  vertical  mill  has  vastly  the  advantage  of  the  horizontal,  and  is 
so  regarded  by  those  who  have  had  experience  with  both. 

With  reference  to  durabiiity  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  a  good  niO 
properly  worked  should  last  for  a  generation,  the  only  part  requiring  renewal 
being  the  bearing  boxes. 

The  capacity  of  mills  propelled  by  horse-power  applied  direct,  as  in  vertieal 
n\ills,  has  been  stated  in  another  place  at  forty  gallons  an  hour  for  each  horse. 
This  refers  to  cane  in  its  ordinary  state,  worked  as  soon  as  cut,  and  sappoflcs 
the  team  employed  to  be  alternated  with  another  every  two  or  three  hours. 

While  the  size  of  the  mill  and  apparatus  will,  in  general,  be  selected  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  performed,  the  operator  will  not  forget 
that  it  requires  a  hand  to  supply  the  cane  to  a  one-horse  mill,  while  a  two  or  a 
four-horse  mill  requires  no  more.  The  some  is  true  of  much  of  the  other  woA 
connected  with  the  business.  But  with  many  the  question  of  cost  will  det6^ 
mine  the  selection  of  an  outfit,  and  although  strict  economy  might  dictate  the 
purchase  of  that  which  is  most  complete,  the  ability  to  do  so  is  not  alwaji 
present.  In  such  cases  the  purchaser  is  obliged  to  take  counsel  of  neceflri^t 
and  not  of  economy.  But  even  then  the  buyer  may,  by  a  knowledge  of  whit 
the  business  requures,  preserve  himself  &om  being  deluded.    He  may,  at  \t0^ 
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1        1      i   miMake  into  which  many  are  led»  that  of  i^egarding  a  machine  as 
ap       ti      Lse  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  metal  for  the  money,  when,  in  fact, 

I  my       i-called  cheap  mills,  avoirdupois  is  their  onlj  merit. 

X     i       c€     ipanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  a  new  style  vertical  mill 

1  wDicn      \  atteAipt  is  made  to  embody  all  the  improvements  which  have  been 

iggeetea  oy  experience,  and  to  furnish  a  complete  vertical  cane  milL 


In  this  machine  the  gearing  is  placed  between  the  rolls,  giving  access  to  the 
boxes ;  the  small  wheels  are  lapped,  bringing  the  minor  rolls  close  together,  and 
dispensing  with  the  guide  plate  or  "dumb  returner;"  the  main  roll  has  a  wide 
flange ;  the  sweep  cap  has  a  square  eye  fitted  to  the  squared  end  of  the  main 
shaft,  removable  by  hand ;  the  weight  of  the  rolls  is  supported  upon  the  ends 
of  the  shafts  in  adjustable  oil-tight  boxes ;  the  feed-roll  is  fluted  to  facilitate  th(> 
entrance  of  the  cane  to  the  mill;  the  top  and  bottom  plates  are  diagonally 
braced  as  represented,  and  the  construction  of  the  whole  machine  is  such  that 
the  iwHI  may  be  taken  entirely  apart  by  simply  unscrewing  the  corner  bolts,  no 
keys  being  used  in  any  part  of  the  machine. 

VERTICAL  MILLS  WITH  SWBEP  BBLOW. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  team  travel  around  the  mill,  inter- 
fermg  with  the  passing  to  and  fro  with  cane  and  bagasse,  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  one  manufacturer,  at  least,  of  prolonging  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill 
down  through  the  floor,  and  there  coupling  it  with  another  shaft  whi.h  continues 
down  and  rests  in  a  step  on  the  floor  of  a  lower  story  or  basement.  Th^*,  sweep 
IS  attached  to  the  shaft  below,  and  the  tpam  is  thus  removed  from  around  the 
mill,  leaving  the  space  unobstructed.  When  the  premises  in  which  the  mill  is 
Bitiiated  is  on  a  side-hill,  affording  access  to  an  upper  and  lower  floor  from  the 
groimdy  this  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  as  the  cane  can  be  delivered  to 
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tbe  mill  above,  and  the  jaice  therefrom  conducted  without  pumping  or  ele 
to  tanks  and  pans  below. 

An  illustration  of  a  mill  arranged  upon  thifl  plan  is  here  given,  the  mill  being 
of  a  diflferent  style  from  that  last  presented.  The  other  is,  however,  susceptible 
of  being  worked  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  so  made  when  wanted. 


8TB AM   AND   HORSB   POWER   COMPARED. 

When  the  business  is  conducted  upon  a  scale  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
requiring  eight  or  ten  horse-power,  steam  is  the  most  economical.  Water-power 
is,  of  course,  cheapest  of  all  when  it  can  be  made  available.  It  will  be  apparent 
that  if  the  cost  of  an  engine  and  its  adjuncts  is  the  same  as  the  potential  eqidva- 
lent  thereof  in  soimd  horse  flesh,  and  the  wear  and  tear,  the  endurance  aad  the 
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;  of  attendance,  the  same,  all  of  which  may  properly  be  assumed  to  be  the 

3,  then  the  relative  cost  of  power  from  the  two  sources  will  be  precisely  as 

relative  cost  of  the  fuel  or  food  which  they  consume.     In  other  words,  the 

fition  is,  simplv,  how  much  power  is  afforded  by  a  certain  number  of  dollars 

lended  in  wood  and  coal  compared  with  an  equal  amount  expended  in  hay 

I  oats. 

^ith  the  general  run  of  farm  engines  it  is  proper  to  estimate  that  eight 

inda  of  coal  are  consumed  per  hour  for  each  horse-power  exerted.    This  will 

e  for  an  engine  workiog  effectively  ten  horse-power  ten  hours  the  following : 

X  10  X  8 =800.     Say  800  pounds,  or  ten  bushels  of  coal,  consumed  per  day 

ten  hours,  performing  the  work  of  ten  horses.     It  provides  for  good  con- 

Qous  work,  equal  to  the  raising  of  330,000  pounds  one  foot  high  every  minute, 

in  another  form  of  expression,  to  a  direct  pull  of  1,250  pounds  at  the  rate  of 

*ee  miles  an  hour.    Few  teams  of  ten  horses  are  really  able  to  exert  this  force 

more  than  six  or  eight  hours  a  day ;  but  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  are 

le  to  perform  it  for  the  full  time,  equal  to  the  work  performed  by  the  engine, 

Is  then  only  left  to  determine  the  cost  of  keeping  the  horses  compared  with 

3  value  of  800  pounds  of  coal,  or,  say,  two-thirds  of  a  cord  of  wood,  which  it 

near  enough  to  call  an  equivalent  for  the  coal. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  keeping  of  a  farm  horse,  including  all  the  grain, 

y,  and  grass  he  consumes,  were  computed  in  oats,  it  would  amount  to  about 

e  bushel  for  every  day  worked.    The  excess  accruing  from  this  on  working 

ys  would  not  more  than  carry  him  through  the  idle  days.     Then  the  cost  of 

e  work  of  two  horses  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  ten  bushels  of  oats  for  all  work- 

^  days,  while  the  cost  of  producing  ten  horse-power  with  the  engine  is  ten 

Lshels  of  coal  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  two-thirds  of  a  cord  of  wood.    This 

ves  as  the  cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  power  relatively — 

r^  1  1  bushel  coal    *  -i     i   i      . 

Steam-power  :  horse-power  '  '    i   ^    A  wood  '      bushel  oats. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  minor  expenses  for  the  engine,  such  as  oil, 
aste,  packing,  &;c.,  are  about  balanced  by  the  blankets,  blacksmithing,  curry- 
»mbs,  &;c.,  for  the  horses. 

EVAPORATING. 

Fuel  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost  of  evaporating,  hence  economy  in 
3  use  demands  attention.  With  regard  to  the  means  of  securing  the  greatest 
lonomy  much  obscurity  and  many  fanciful  notions  exist.  Some  of  the  latter 
3ive  been  developed  in  the  form  of  patented  improvements  with  which  the  un- 
ary are  often  beguiled.  In  the  outset  of  this  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to 
'.mark,  that  to  convert  a  given  quantity  of  water  to  vapor,  a  given  and  unvary- 
ig  measure  or  quantity  of  heat  is  always  required.  The  law  with  reference  to 
lis  is  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  law  of  gravity.  No  device  or  assumed 
ivention  of  man  can  modify  or  evade  it.  Even  in  the  vacuum  pan,  where 
ailing  goes  on  freely  at  a  temperature  of  150°,  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
y  every  measure  of  water  evaporated  is  the  same  as  in  an  open  air  vessel,  or 
I  a  steam  boiler  under  pressure  of  many  atmospheres.  Hence  the  only  advan- 
ige  which  one  evaporating  pan  or  apparatus  can  have  over  another  must  pro- 
ved from  greater  perfection  in  combustion,  or  in  preventing  the  waste  of  heat 
^sulting  therefrom.  By  keeping  this  in  view  the  relative  economy  of  any  plan 
r  mode  of  evaporating  over  another  may  be  readily  determined.  ' 

In  evaporating  by  steam,  the  exact  quantity  of  heat  taken  up  in  the  steam 
aileris  conveyed  over  and  given  out  in  the  evaporator,  less  the  small  amount  lost 

he  way  by  radiation,  and  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  thereby  in  the 
is  precisely  that  which  would  have  been  evaporated  had  the  juice  occupied 
^lace  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.    When  combustion  is  more  complete,  and 
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the  initial  heat  more  perfectly  utilized  under  a  steam  boiler  than  when  the  saxne 
quantity  of  fuel  is  consumed  under  an  ordinary  evaporating  pan,  the  steam  pro- 
cess is  the  cheapest.     When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  otner  is  cheapest. 

The  facilities  and  convenience  afforded  by  steam  is  another  matter,  and  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fire  evaporators  in  ordinary  use,  in  many  cases, 
t>onsume  an  undue  amount  of  fuel  for  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated.  Thoagh 
the  capacities  of  fuel  are  so  variously  stated,  and  the  results  under  different  cir- 
cumstances so  unlike,  that  no  certain  basis  for  what  should  be  accomplished  can 
bo  given.  An  approximate  estimate  may,  however,  be  given  accurate  enough  to 
show  the  necessity  for  great  improvement  in  furnaces,  or  for  the  more  general 
use  of  such  as  are  constructed  to  consume  fuel  economically. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  consumption  of  one  pound  of  bitumboofl 
coal  is  made  to  evaporate  ten  pounds  of  water.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
our  evaporating  pans  should  not  give  eight  pounds  of  water  evaporated  for  eadn 
pound  of  coal.  This  would  give  about  ten  hundred  and  seventy -five  gallons  of 
water  evaporated  with  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  coal-«-supposed,  ibr  illustra- 
tion, to  be  equivalent  to  one  cord  of  wood.  This  would  give  as  a  result  in 
sirup,  when  the  reduction  is  ten  gallons  of  juice  to  one  of  sirup,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  gallons ;  when  the  reduction  is  eight  to  one,  one  hundred  and  6hy- 
three  gallons ;  and  when  six  to  one,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  gallons.  Wood  is 
the  fuel  most  commonly  used  for  evaporating  by  operators,  and  it  is  quite  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  average  quantity  of  sirup  made  per  cord  ot  wood  does 
not  exceed  seventy-five  gallons,  or  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  half  the  quantity 
which  should  be  produced. 

The  means  of  economizing  ftiel  to  the  utmost  extent  may  not  be  within  reach 
of  many,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  briefly  the  information  which  would 
be  required.    A  few  suggestions  may,  however,  be  made. 

A  dull,  sluggish  fire  is  wasteful.  The  combustion  should  be  urged  by  a  good 
draught,  to  secure  which  the  chimney  should  be  large,  and  the  height  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  evaporator  if  the  latter  is  short,  and  considerably  more  m  pro- 
portion if  the  evaporator  is  long,  say  ten  or  more  feet.  All  angles  in  the  fine 
or  passages  should  be  *'  goose-necked  "  or  rounded,  and  the  area  at  the  turns 

§  reserved  uniform  with  the  area  of  the  flues.  The  walls  of  the  furnace  and  the 
oors  should  be  tight,  excluding  cold  currents.  The  grate  bars  should  be  kept 
covei*ed  with  fuel  to  prevent  cold  air  from  entering  and  diluting  the  heat.  Toe 
passage  under  the  pan  should  be  as  shallow  as  possible  without  unduly  obstruct' 
ing  the  draught,  and  it  should  be  gradually  lessened  in  depth,  commencing  at 
the  after  end  of  the  grate  bars  until  it  enters  the  chimney.  Sound,  well  sea- 
soned wood  will  evaporate  nearly  a  third  more  water  than  green  wood. 

Some  of  the  portable  evaporators,  made  and  sold  with  sheet^iron  furnaces,  use 
wood  economically.  They  are  generally  made  to  be  lined  on  the  inside  with 
brick,  which  retains  the  heat,  and  the  casing  of  iron  effectually  excludes  cold 
au:. 

STBAM  EVAPORATORS. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  specific  measures  of 
heat  beinff  always  required  to  evaporate  given  measures  of  water,  it  will  be 
understood  that  when  water  is  converted  to  steam  in  a  steam  boiler  its  heat, 
when  conveyed  over  and  given  off  in  the  evaporating  pan,  will  suffice  to  con- 
vert a  similar  quantity  of  water  to  vapor  therein ;  the  steam  in  the  coil  or  pipes, 
being  deprived  of  heat,  is  returned  to  water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water  in 
the  evaporator  receiving  the  heat  being  converted  to  steam,  the  heat  being 
simply  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  directly  inverting  their  states  or 
conditions.    After  the  water  or  juice  in  the  evaporator  has  been  raised  to  the 
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»mt,  tbe  qoantily  of  condensed  wvtar  fonned  in  the  pipes  is  the  ezaot 

0  of  ^water  ezpeHed  frem  the  sorfiiee  of  the  pui  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

wui  thi      be  seen  that,  for  every  flpallon  of  water  evaporated  in  the  pan,  a 

lb  **  teed  water**  most  be  Bap{4ted  to  the  boiler,  and  there  converted  to 

.     xn  addition  to  this,  the  boiler  most  besnpplied  with  feed  water  enough 

ke  up  for  the  loss  by  radiation  from  the  diierent  parts  of  the  apparatns* 

BO  tor  the  beat  reqiiired  in  raising  the  ten^ratttre  of  the  joice  to  the  boiling 

lint.    If        t  jniee  is  at  the  firoezing  point,  32^  F^  it  will  require  nearly  one* 

&  m  steam  water  to  raise  it  to  the  boiling  point  as  there  is  juice  in 

le  evi     >r3     r;  if  at  69^  F.,  it  will  require  one-seventh  as  much.     In  calcn- 

tne  capacity  of  steam  boilers  and  pumps  for  supplying  feed  water  to  the 

abr  evaporating,  it  is  convenient  and  quite  correct  to  estimate  that  the 

of  water  required  to  pass  through  the  boiler  will  be  the  same  as  the 

»     Ased  through  the  pan  or  evi^rator. 

nue  the  use  of  steam  cannot  be  urged  tm  the  score  of  economy  in  com- 

irii       with  a  properly  arranged  fire  apparatus,  it  has  advantages  in  some 

r ;       ects  wnich  may  be  noticed.    It  is  in  reality  a  medium  by  which  heat 

xei    sred  almost  perfectly  portable.    It  may  be  conducted  considerable  dis- 

inth  but  very  little  waste;  it  may  then  be  applied  to  its  usefol  purpose, 

E      course  of  which  its  intensity  may  be  nicely  regulated ;  it  may  be  cut  off 

.  i       a  applied  at  pleasure,  and  all  bv  operating  a  simple  hand-vallre. 

N  could  be  in  these  respects  more  perfectly  adapted  to  boiling  cane  juice. 

,  lo  secure  these  advantages,  considerable  outlay  and  preparation  are  re- 

i      ;  a  steam  boiler  or  set  of  boilers  must  he  provided,  pipes  and  valves 

lost  oe  arranged,  an  adequate  supply  of  feed  water  and  complete  arrange- 

lents  for  supplying  the  boiler  must  be  made ;  in  addition  to  which,  constant 

are  and  attention  are  required  to  insure  saletv.    There  are,  moreover,  objec- 

ions  to  its  use  on  anotner  score,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.     Steam 

vj^orators  are  commonly  used  in  connexion  with  a  steam-engine,  which 

perates  as  a  force-pump  to  supply  the  boiler  with  water.     It  is,  however,  prac- 

cable  to  return  the  condensed  water  directly  from  the  coil  to  the  boiler.     To 

eeomplish  this,  the  evaporator  must  be  placed  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than 

»  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  boiler,  and  the  coil  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 

rater  will  flow  through  and  descend  to  the  boiler  by  its  own  gravity.     The 

ipea  for  this  arrangement  should  be  larger,  and  more  heating  surface  will  be 

squired  than  when  the  condensed  water  is  discharged  in  the  ordinary  way  into 

tank,  as  the  water  of  condensation  will  pass  off  sluggishly,  leaving  the  pipes 

tartly  filled,  reducing  by  so  much  the  space  for  steam  and  the  heating  capacity 

f  the  coiL    Various  devices,  some  of  them  automatic,  are  used  in  place  of  a 

orce-pump  for  supplying  water  to  the  boiler ;  but,  as  they  cannot  be  depended 

ipon  without  constant  attention,  and  as  their  failure  to  act  for  even  a  short 

bae  might  result  in  disaster,  they  are  not  recommended  to  inexperienced 

operators. 

If  a  pump  is  used,  its  capacity  must  be  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  would 
)e  required  to  supply  water  for  the  engine  alone ;  that  is,  it  will  require  from 
hree  to  five  times  as  much  steam  to  evaporate  as  to  grind  the  juice.  The  exact 
)roportion  for  each  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  the  juice  and  state  of  the 
:ane. 

8TBAM   JACKET   fiVAPORATOR. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  steam  evaporators  consists  of  a  vessel,  generally 
)f  a  hemispherical  form,  contained  within  another  of  larger  size  and  similar 
ihape,  affording  a  narrow  space  between  the  two,  into  which  steam  is  admitted 
br heating  or  evaporating  fluids  contained  in  the  inner  vessel.  This  style  of 
Bfaporator  is  almost  entMy  superseded  by  the  steam-coil,  which  is  cheaper. 
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Bafer,  and  affords  much  greater  amount  of  heating  surface  in  the  same  compass. 
It  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  this  style  of  evaporator,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  persistent  desire  manifested  by  many  operators  for  a  plaia  flat  pan  with 
a  steam  space  below.  To  sustain  the  pressure  of  steam  in  such  a  pan  numerous 
stay-bolts  would  be  required,  reaching  through  and  confining  the  two  plates; 
and  no  number  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  flat  bottom  perfectly  level  with- 
out making  the  metal  very  thick,  and  this  would  prevent  the  rapid  traasmission 
of  heat.  Moreover,  the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  would  cause  the 
apparatus  to  leak  steam.  Altogether  the  obstacles  are  so  numerous  that,  how* 
ever  desirable  such  a  pan  may  be,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  generally  used. 

STEAM-COIL   EVAPORATOR. 

This  term  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  evaporators  with  steam-pipe,  whether 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  coil,  or,  as  more  commonly  used,  in  a  rectanjgnlar 
series.  In  some  the  steam  is  admitted  through  a  main  pipe,  from  which  others 
lead  off  at  right  angles,  terminating  in  a  similar  main,  which  receives  and 
carries  off  the  condensed  water  of  aul.  In  other  cases  each  branch-pipe  has 
an  independent  waste-pipe.  Still  another,  and  the  most  convenient  plan,  though 
not  without  some  objections,  consists  in  admitting  the  steam  at  one  end  of  the 
coil  and  allowing  it  to  pass  progressively  through  the  whole,  driving  the  con- 
densed water,  which  it  will  do,  though  imperfectly,  before  it.  The  difficnlties 
in  this  plan  are  produced  mainly  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  parts  into 
which  the  steam  first  enters,  while  the  others  remain  cold,  thereby  straining 
the  connexions  and  causing  leakages  at  the  joints.  The  best  security  against 
this  is  to  use  rather  short  pipes,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  number  of 
"  return  bends.*'  When  the  pan  is  long  the  pipes  may  be  arranged  transversely. 
This  plan  has  other  advantages,  which  will  oe  mentioned. 

Iron,  brass,  and  copper  pipes  have  each  been  used  for  coils.  By  far  the  * 
most  common  is  iron,  for  tne  sufficient  reason  that  it  costs  less  than  half  as 
much,  and  is  nearly  as  good.  Iron  pipes  may  at  a  slight  expense  be  ground 
smooth  on  a  stone  or  emery  wheel,  removing  the  scale,  when  they  can  be 
cleaned  as  easily  as  copper  or  brass,  and  are  exactly  as  good,  except  that  the 
thickness  of  metal  is  greater  and  the  heat  not  so  rapidly  transmitted ;  hence  a 
large  area  of  heating  surface  is  required.  The  black,  inky  color  impart^  to 
sirups  by  new  iron  pipes  and  sheet-iron  pans  results  from  the  scale,  (black 
magnetic  oxide,)  which  is  dissolved  off  by  the  acid  of  the  juice.  Tnis,  if 
previously  removed,  will  obviate  all  important  objections  to  iron. 
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rhe  preceding  cut  is  a  representation  of  a  steam-coil  evaporator,  which  will 
TO  as  an  illastration  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  in  Con- 
xion with  this  subject. 

The  pan  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  number  18  or  20,  except  the  vertical  end, 
lich  ift  cast  and  furnished  with  a  large  opening,  closed  by  a  sliding  gate 
>rked  by  a  lever.  The  opposite  or  front  end  is  scow-shaped,  and  to  the 
»per  edge  a  large  trough  is  secured  to  receive  and  conduct  away  the  scum, 
be  length  is  twelve  feet,  width  four  and  a  half  feet,  depth  of  iron  sides  one 
It.  The  sides  should  be  continued  up  with  wood,  secured  to  the  iron  by 
rews,  about  another  foot.    The  pan  is  supported  at  the  front  end  on  a  trestle 

framework,  and  at  the  after  end  on  a  round  cross-bar  carried  in  eccentric 
tarings  so  arranged  that,  by  rotating  the  bar  half  around,  the  end  of  the  pan 
ill  be  lowered  several  inches. 

The  coil  consists  of  fifteen  pipes  one  and  a  half  inch  inside  diameter,  the 
I  number  one  and  one-fourth  inch,  the  same  one  inch,  ten  of  three- 
onhs,  and  five  of  one-half  inch,  all  four  feet  long  and  arranged  transversely, 
'.ginning  with  the  largest  pipes  at  the  after  or  square  end  of  the  pan.  This 
ill  make  in  all  sixty  pieces,  and  afford,  with  the  return  bends,  one  hundred 
iperficial  feet  of  heating  surface,  capable  of  evaporating,  with  steam  at  sixty 
>andB  pressure,  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  in  an  hour.  The  front  end  of 
pan,  when  in  position  for  boiling,  is  set  one  inch  lower  than  the  after  end. 
t  pipes  re8t  fair  on  the  bottom,  except  the  little  space  they  are  held  up  by 
e  return  bands.  The  steam  enters  the  coil  at  the  after  end  by  a  vertical 
pe,  in  which  is  a  globe  valve,  and  the  pipe  is  so  connected  with  the  main,  either 
T  a  flexible  tube  or  a  crank  joint,  as  to  allow  the  after  end  of  the  pan,  with 
le  ooil,  to  be  lowered  sevenil  inches  without  strain  or  injury  to  the  joints. 
he  small  pipe  which  terminates  the  coil  at  the  forward  end  turns  up,  and  may 
;  continued  on  to  any  convenient  height  to  a  tank  overhead,  or  it  may  turn 
>wn  over  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  discharge  below.  This  should  have  a 
irough-way  cask  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  condensed  water.  If  proposed 
►  return  the  condensed  water  directly  to  the  boiler  without  a  pump,  nothing 
sd  than  one-inch  pipe  should  be  used ;  the  pan  should  also  have  a  still  greater 
clination  towards  the  front,  and  instead  of  turning  the  discharge-pipe  upward, 

should  pass  directly  through  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  pan  and  descend  to 
le  boiler,  which,  as  before  stated,  must  be  ten  or  fifteen  foet  below  the  level  of 
le  pan  when  this  mode  is  adopted. 

In  operjiting  this  evaporator  a  charge  of  juice,  say  one  hundred  gallons,  is 
m  into  the  pan.  As  soon  as  the  pipes  are  covered  steam  may  be  turned  on, 
:  the  same  time  the  waste- water  valve  is  opened  just  enough  to  carry  off  all 
le  condensed  water,  but  no  steam.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the  inclination 
iven  to  the  pan  will  cause  the  condensed  water  to  flow  forward,  assisted  by 
le  current  of  steam,  into  the  small  pipes,  perhaps  nearly  filling  them,  while  the 
irger  will  be  kept  almost  clear  of  water.  The  charge  of  juice  above  specified 
ould,  if  all  admitted  to  the  pan  before  commencing  to  boil,  give  about  five 
iches  in  depth.  If  allowed  to  flow  in  while  boiling  is  progressing,  it  should 
Dter  at  the  front  end  of  the  pan. 

Owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  heating  surface  at  the  after  end  of  the  pan, 
the  entrance  of  steam  at  that  point,  boiling  first  commences  and  continues 
pe  violent  there  than  at  the  opposite  end.  In  fact,  it  is  designed  that  for  a 
nort  distance  at  the  front  end  the  juice  shall  not  boil.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
Iraw  all  the  scum  to  this  end,  where  it  rests  quietly  until  removed,  which  is 
ione  occasionally  by  raking  it  over  the  inclined  end  into  the  trough  with  a 
loQg.bladed  wooden  hoe.  When  the  charge  has  been  sufficiently  condensed, 
Btenn  is  shut  off,  the  after  end  of  the  pan  lowered  by  rotating  the  eccentric 

3 port,  and  the  sirup  drawn  off;  the  inclination  causes  it  to  run  off  quickly 
.  dean.    The  cost  of  such  a  pan  as  this,  at  the  present  price  of  labor  and 
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material,  would  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  maj  be  con- 
siderably lessened  by  making  the  pan  ef  wood ;  but  if  this  is  undertaken,  the 
utmost  care  will  be  required  to  make  and  keep  it  tight.  It  should  be  made  of 
two*inch  pine  lumber,  put  together  with  screws  and  bolts  or  clamps,  so  appHed 
that  every  joint  may  oe  closed  and  held  by  them.  It  should  be  then  well 
painted  inside  and  out,  and  if  it  is  to  be  supported  at  the  two  ends,  as  has  been 
ascribed,  it  should  rest  on  heavy  longitudinal  timbers,  one  under  each  edge 
and  another  under  the  middle,  reaching  from  end  to  end.  The  alternate  heat- 
ing and  cooling  to  which  it  is  exposed  will  cause  it  to  leak  and  swag  and  give 
immense  trouble  unless  carefully  guarded  against.  The  plan  of  using  wooden 
pans  with  thin  metal  linings,  either  of  copper,  tin,  or  zinc,  has  been  tried. 
They  will  not  answer.  The  metal  expands  by  heat,  crimps,  cracks,  and  leakflt 
in  all  cases,  giving  excessive  annoyance.  There  are  many  plans  and  arrange- 
ments for  steam  evaporators,  nearly  eveiy  manufacturer  having  one  of  his  own. 
The  plan  above  suggested  is,  in  several  respects,  unlike  any  in  use,  and  affords 
sevei^  advantages  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  working  steam  pans.  It  is  given  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  a  few  points  which  require  attention,  and  to  aSovd  a  basis  for  thow 
who  contemplate  using  steam  in  their  operations. 

Whatever  plan  the  operator  may  adopt,  it  should  provide  against  injury  to 
the  joints  by  unequal  expansion,  also  suitable  provision  for  carrying  off  tlie 
condensed  water,  remembering  that  a  coil  half  full  of  water  is  practiciUly  only 
half  a  coil.  The  arrangement  should  be  such  as  to  throw  the  scum  to  one 
part  of  the  pan,  and  that  part  should  be  a  **  dead-head"  or  undisturbed  by 
ebullition,  and  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  sirup  and  all  of  it  to 
be  discharged  as  suddenly  as  possible.  The  pipes  should  be  convenient  for 
cleaning  within  reach  from  end  to  end,  and  the  pan  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  well  inclined  towards  the  discharge  end,  so  that  water  dashed  in  will  readily 
flow  off,  carrying  away  all  impurities  which  collect  under  the  pipes.  Any  pUm 
or  arrangement  in  which  these  various  objects  are  suitably  provided  for  wiU  be 
found  good,  and  in  the  measure  that  they  are  overlooked  or  disregarded  the 
apparatus  will  be  defective. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  steam  are,  as  has  been  formerly  remarked,  in 
the  convenience  and  facility  with  which  the  heat  can  be  controlled.  It  is  not 
more  economical  necessarily,  and  it  offers  no  immunity  from  the  results  of 
ignorance  or  inattention.  Sirup  can  be  burned  by  steam  as  well  as  fire. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  important  drawback  to  the  use  of  steam  nana  with 
pipes,  as  now  constructed,  which  may  be  referred  to  before  leaving  this  branch 
of  the  subject. 

Among  all  the  many  notions  and  theories  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
cane  juice,  a  few  are  accepted  universally  as  settled  principles.  One  of  these 
is,  that  prolonged  exposure  of  cane  juice  to  intense  heat  is  injurious.  The 
vacuum  process,  suggested  by  Howard  in  1813,  is  regarded  by  aU  as  an  jera  in 
the  history  of  sugar-making,  for  the  reason  that  it  provides  for  boiling  at  a  low 
temperature.  A  discovery  that  would  abridge  the  time  in  the  proportion  that 
the  vacuum  reduces  the  intensity  of  heat  would  produce  the  same  or  a  similar 
result.  If  the  excess  of  water  could  be  expelled  fi*om  the  juice  instantaneously, 
even  if  a  temperature  somewhat  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  simp  in  open 
air  were  employed,  no  carbonizing  of  fecula  or  conversion  of  crystallisat^ 
to  uncrystallizable  sugar  would  be  produced ;  and  in  the  very  proportion  that 
the  operation  approaches  the  instantaneous,  the  injurious  effects  of  prolonged 
exposure  are  avoided.  Now,  the  time  during  which  juice  is  exposed  to  heat  in 
bemg  concentrated  must,  with  a  given  heating  surface,  be  in  proportion  to  the 

?[iiantity  acted  upon  in  one  body.    In  using  steam  with  steam-coil  beaterSi 
and  we  have  no  other  kind,)  the  quantity  of  juice  must  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the^pes,  and  this  is  much  more  than  would  be  required  to  cover  adeqiiQtclj 
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le  bottom  of  &  ^aiD»  flat  fire-pan*  For  this  reason  the  time  of  exposure  and 
le  injoriooa  effects  resulting  therefrom  must  be  greater  with  steam-coil  evapora- 
MTS  than  are  necessary  with  properly  constructed  fire-pans. 
The  injury  to  sirup  from  prolonged  boiling  is  much  greater  with  our  northern 
ane  juice  than  with  the  juice  of  tropical  canes,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion 
f  crude  vegetable  matter  and  mucilage  they  contain. 

FIRE   EVAPORATORS. 

Operators  in  the  northern  cane  very  early  discovered  that  the  system  of 
oiling  pursued  in  the  south,  with  a  range  of  large  kettles,  in  which  the  juice 
s  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  fire,  would  not  answer.  Prolonged 
oiling  resulted  invariably  in  producing  a  dark,  tarry,  offensive  mass,  while  it 
ras  soon  discovered  that  rapid  boiling  in  a  small  body  with  the  shortest  pos- 
ible  exposure  to  the  fire  produced  an  entirely  different  and  a  better  result. 
?hi8  led  to  thfe  adoption  of  broad  shallow  pans,  which  are  now  universally 
j9ed«  In  the  use  of  these,  two  distinct  modes  of  operating  are  pursued.  One 
i  where  a  quantity  of  juice  is  received  into  the  pan  at  the  beginning,  desiccated 
nd  finish^  in  one  distinct  operation,  followea  by  another  charge,  which  is 
imiUrly  treated,  and  so  on  in  successive  charges  and  "strikes."  This  is 
ailed  tne  intermittent  process,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  which  is  ''  con- 
inuous."  In  the  latter  a  constant  stream  of  juice  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
^n,  and  the  operation  is  so  conducted  that  a  constant  stream  of  finished  sirup 
19  discharged,  the  green  juice  entering  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  and  the  sirup 
flowing  off  from  the  other  end. 

INTERMITTENT  PROCESS. 

In  this  mode  of  evaporating  a  variety  of  plans  and  arrangements  for  conve- 
nience are  employed.  The  pans  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  box,  with  a 
common  sheet-iron,  galvanized  iron,  or  copper  bottom,  frequently  with  flaring 
Bides  or  shores,  on  which  the  scum  collects  and  remains  until  removed  at  the 
convenience  of  the  operator.  These  pans  are  frequently  made  with  partitions, 
which  divide  them  into  two  or  more  compartments,  into  which  the  juice,  as  it 
becomes  defecated  and  partly  concentrated  in  one,  is  successively  transferred  to 
the  next.  Pans  for  settling  the  juice  or  filtering  it  between  the  different  stages 
are  employed,  some  of  them  with  advantage.  In  connexion  with  these  are 
various  devices  for  regulating  the  heat  by  means  of  dampers  or  hinged  plates, 
Bo  arranged  under  the  pan  as  to  cut  off  the  fire  from  one  part  or  section  while 
being  emptied  of  its  contents.  In  some,  passages  are  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  air  under  the  pan  or  section  thus  insulated.  In  some  cases  the 
first  boiling  and  defecation  is  performed  directly  over  the  fire  in  a  largo  pan, 
while  smaller  pans,  easily  removed  by  hand  or  by  mechanism,  are  used  over  the 
after  part  of  the  furnace,  remote  from  the  fire;  in  others,  the  defecating  pan  is 
placed  over  the  after  part  of  the  flue,  and  the  finishing  pan  or  pans  over  the  fire, 
ia  the  hottest  place.  £ach  plan  has  its  advocates,  and  both  are  successful  or 
QDSUccessful,  according  to  the  care  and  attention  bestowed.  An  apparatus 
somewhat  extensively  used  consists  of  a  large  defecating  pan  and  two  iiuishing 

Sus  the  latter  coupled  together,  and  all  arranged  on  the  same  furnace.  The 
ecated  juice  from  the  large  pan  is  supplied  alternately  to  the  smaller ;  one 
of  the  latter  is  at  all  times  on  the  furnace ;  when  the  charge  which  it  contains 
is  finished,  it  is  quickly  slid  or  transferred  off,  and  at  the  same  time  its  mate, 
having  been  supplied  with  defecated  juice,  takes  its  place  on  the  furnace; 
while  the  latter  is  boiling  the  first  is  emptied,  cleaned,  and  re-charged,  ready 
fer  the  next  charge.  In  this  arrangement  the  finishing  pans  may  be  placed  at 
tbe  fiH>nt  end  of  the  furnace,  over  the  fire,  or  over  the  flue  at  the  after  end ;  if 
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the  latter,  the  draifght  must  be  good,  and  the  flae  under  the  pan  must  be  shal- 
low, otherwise  the  heat  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  active  boiling. 

An  illustration  is  here  given  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  with  the  finishing 
pans  ananged  over  the  after  end  of  the  furnace,  and  a  water-tank  still  fbrther 
in  the  rear. 


A  plan  similar  to  this,  elcept  that  the  finishing  pans  are  arranged  forward, 
directly  over  the  fire,  is  in  use.  The  small  pans  are  supported  on  wheele, 
which  rest  on  a  transverse  track,  and  are  moved  on  and  off  07  a  crank  with  a 
rack  and  pinion.  The  device  for  moving  the  pans  is  patented.  Various  other 
plans  are  employed  for  handling  the  finishing  pans,  all  designed  to  give  the 
operator  perfect  control  of  the  work,  and  enable  him  to  remove  the  sirup  from 
the  fire  the  instant  it  is  finished. 

CONTINUOUS   PROCESS. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  of  all  the  ordinary  modes  em- 
ployed for  evaporating  cane  juice,  the  continuous  process  affords  the  greatest 
advantages.  It,  of  course,  includes  the  flow  of  the  juice  in  a  continuous  streaai 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  This  permits  the  supply  to  be  so  regulated  and 
restricted  that  only  a  shallow  body  of  juice  is  at  any  time  exposed  to  hett 
By  this  means  impurities  are  most  effectually  expelled  and  the  water  evaporated 
with  the  shortest  possible  exposure  of  the  sugar  to  the  destructive  action  of 
heat.  It  is  well  known  that  dense  solutions  of  even  pure  sugar  are  rapidly 
changed  or  degraded  at  the  boiling  temperature,  but  with  our  cane  siraps  tM 
injunous  effects  of  heat  are  increased  many  fold  by  the  presence  of  free  addst 
aalts,  and  impurities,  which  operate  in  conjunction  therewith  to  produoe  die 
results. 

*  In  the  continuous  process  two  systems  somewhat  distinct  are  employed» 
which  it  is  proper  to  treat  separately.  In  both  the  great  and  paramouat  ini* 
portance  of  rapid  boiling  in  a  shallow  body,  with  brief  exposure  to  the  fin,  k 
recognized.  In  one  the  juice,  admitted  continuously,  flows  in  a  thin  straaoi 
directly  from  one  end  of  the  pan  to  the  other,  where  it  is  discharged,  eithelr  in 
a  finished  or  partly  finished  state ;  in  the  other  the  juice,  instep  of  flowing 
du-ectly,  passes  back  and  forth  through  a  series  of  transverse  channele  until  il^ 
reaches  the  after  or  discharge  end  of  the  pan. 
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fewp  plans  or  systems  are  represented,  the  first  hy  that  which  is*  most 

nij  kiMXwn  as  the  Jacobs  pan,  also  by  a  pan  inyen^ted  by  Dr.  Harris,. 

a  operates  upon  the  same  principle,  and  the  Utter  by  the  celebrated  Cook 

As  the  evaporatofs  are  generally  known  and  designated  by  the  names 

h  have  been  given,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  describe  them  in  connexion 

the  indiyidoid  names. 

icobs  eTaporator  consists  of  a  plain  rectangular  shallow  pan  of  any  con- 
mi  length  and  width,  made  witn  a  sheet  metal  bottom  and  wooden  sides, 
side  pieces  are  grooved  or  notched  on  the  inner  faces  to  repeive  thin,  board 
tions  or  divisions,  extending  from  side  to  side,  and  separating  the  pan  into 
convenient  number  of  compartments.  These  partitions  rest  loosely  upon 
>ottom,  allowing  the  juice  to  flow  under  from  one  division  to  the  other, 
s  the  scum,  which  rises  to  the  surface  as  the  juice  moves  slowly  along,  is 
back.  The  division  boards  fit  loosely  in  the  grooves  in  the  sides,  and 
be  changed  or  removed  at  pleasure.  The  accompanying  engraving  illus- 
8  the  principle  upon  which  the  evaporator  is  constituted. 


lie  juice  is  admitted  in  a  constant  stream  at  the  front  end,  directly  over  the: 
and  the  supnly  is  only  sufficient  to  maintain  a  shallow  depth  of  juice  in. 

,  from  a  fourth  to  naif  an  inch — as  little,  in  fact,  as  can  be  allowed 

I       danger  of  the  bottom  running  dry  in  uneven  places.    The  boiling. 

;nces  in  the  second  division  from  the  front,  and  is  active  in  all  the  others 

the  last  one  or  two.  These  are  so  remote  from  the  fire  that  the  juice  is 
iiy  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature  without  ebullition.  The  heaviest  scum 
ind  is  removed  from  the  nrst  few  divisions ;  considerably  less  appears  as 
juice  reaches  the  middle  divisions,  and  at  lost  all  trace  of  green  scum  dis* 
ars ;  but  in  the  last  one  or  two  divisions,  where  ^he  juice  has  a  density 
t)out  20^  or  25^  Beaum^,  and  where  it  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  a  filmy  ad- 
re  substance  is  thrown  up.  This  is  said  to  come  off  only  at  this  particular 
i  in  the  process  of  concentration,  and  to  bo  separated  only  by  arresting  the 

and  nuuntainin^  a  temperature  as  near  as  possible  at  the  boiling  point 
imt  exciting  ebullition.  The  partly  concentrated  sirup  flows  from  this  pan 
I  stream,  and  is  i^rwaras  boiled  down  in  separate  finishing  pans. 

Eiarris  pan  has  die  same  general  form  and  construction  as  the  foregoing, 

that  the  partitions  are  made  of  metal  and  riveted  to  the  bottom,  with. 
in;  %t  short  intervals  for  the  under  flow  of  juice  from  one  division  or  com>- 
6 
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partment  to  another.  The  furnace  and  the  fire  are  so  regulated  that  the  jnice 
boils  through  the  entire  length  \)f  the  pan,  and  the  sirup  is  brought  off  in  a 
finished  state,  entering  at  one  end  in  a  continuous  stream  as  green  juice,  and 
being  discharged  continuously  from  the  opposite  end  as  simp.  The  partitions, 
being  riveted  to  the  bottom,  serve  to  hold  the  thin  metal  of  which  the  bottoms 
are  usually  composed  even  and  level. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  illustration  of  Cook's  evaporator  of  the 
smaller  size,  such  as  are  usually  mounted  with  the  furnace  on  rockers,  as  repre- 
sented. 


This  pan  is  made  with  transverse  ledges  at  short  intervals,  as  represented, 
extending  across  from  each  side  alternately  nearly  to  the  opposite  side,  forming 
a  great  number  of  transverse  channels,  opening  each  into  the  one  next  beyond 
at  the  sides,  and,  together,  forming  a  continuous  channel,  through  which  the 
juice  passes  back  and  forth  the  entire  length  of  the  pan.  The  pan  is  made  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  furnace  upon  which  it  rests,  the  edges  overhanging 
and  forming  what  are  called  "cooling  sides."  The  heat  being  applied  at  the 
centre,  this  part  of  the  pan  boils  freely,  while  at  the  sides  the  juice  is  endrdy 
quiet ;  but  all  the  juice  must  cross  the  pan  and  be  exposed  to  the  heat  as  many 
times  as  there  are  transverse  channels.  The  effect  of  the  arrangement  is  to 
subject  the  juice  to  an  alternate  boiling  and  subsiding  or  cooling  process  firom 
the  time  it  enters  until  it  leaves  the  pan  as  finished  sirup.  Ebullition  commences 
in  the  second  or  third  channel  from  the  front,  the  scum  being  thrown  to  the  sides 
and  retained  there  while  the  juice  flows  around.  The  scum  or  impurities  thrown 
up  in  each  channel  are  prevented  from  flowing  around  with  the  juice  by  the 
mound  or  wall  of  form  kept  up  through  the  centre.  The  quantity  of  juice  ad- 
mitted at  the  front  end  is  so  regulated  as  to  supply  a  shallow  body  over  the 
entire  bottom,  and  the  flow  is  so  controlled  that  tne  juice,  in  passing  throi^ 
the  channels  from  one  end  of  the  pan  to  the  other,  is  fully  concentrated  aod 
ready  to  be  discharged  as  finished  sirup.  By  changing  the  inclination  of  the 
apparatus,  which  is  easily  done  by  rocking  it  either  way,  the  flow  of  juice 
through  the  channels  is  either  accelerated  or  retarded  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  larger  sized  pans  ^f  this  description  are  made  to  bo  mounted  on  a  brick 
furnace. 
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FILTERING  JUICB. 

A  the  green  juice  leaves  the  mill  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  suspended 
ter,  consisting  of  the  washings  of  dust  and  earth  from  the  stalks,  small  frag- 
ts  of  cane,  including  numerous  clusters  of  filmy  cells,  which  form  the  pith 
le  cane.  A  large  portion  of  these  impurities  may  he  removed  by  filtration, 
this  shoald  receive  careful  attention,  as  their  presence  in  the  boiling  juice, 

I  should  they  be  removed  by  subsequent  skimming,  imparts  an  offensive 
lity  to  the  sirup.  But  practically  only  a  portion  of  tnese  impurities  is 
;n  out  with  the  scum ;  a  large  quantity  rem:iin&  behind  through  all  the  stages 
oiling,  imparting  to  the  finished  sirup  a  dingy  appearance.  In  addition  to 
.  their  presence  in  the  pan  is  an  incumbrance,  rendering  the  soluble  impu- 
is«,  when  coagulated  by  heat,  less  cohesive  and  more  difficult  to  separate  from 
juice.  The  quantity  of  matter  arrested,  when  filters  are  used,  is  so  great 
,  the  filtering  medium  soon  becomes  clogged  and  inoperative,  and  the  diffi- 
y  attending  this  is  so  great  that  most  operators  become  discouraged,  and 
tent  themselves  with  simply  straining  the  juice  through  a  coarse  sieve,  or  a 

II  mass  of  straw,  trusting  to  good  luck  in  the  evaporator  for  the  remainder. 
i  following  will  be  found  a  cheap  and  very  effective  plan  for  a  juice  filter, 
use  of  which  will  be  of  great  advantage :  Provide  a  tight  box  or  cask  set 
,  grating  a  few  inches  up  from  the  bottom,  and  arrange  a  spout  or  conduit 
ling  from  the  top  down  below  the  grating.     Fill  the  vessel  with  clean  straw, 

let  the  juice  from  the  mill  descend  through  the  spout  into  the  space  below. 
m  thence  it  will  rise  up  slowly  through  the  straw,  and  may  be  conducted 
by  a  spout  from  near  the  top  of  the  vessel.     By  this  arrangement  the  pass- 

of  the  juice  through  the  meshes  of  straw  is  slow,  and  the  suspended  impu- 
?.-*  are  nearly  all  retained,  and  without  being  so  closely  packed  as  to  render 
filtering  medium  impervious.  In  warm  or  damp  weather  the  straw  should 
x*newed  dail3',  first  drawing  off  the  juice  contained  in  the  filter,  through  a 
:et  near  the  bottom,  very  slowly,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  sediment  which 
eres  to  the  straw. 

DEFECATION. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  separation  of  green  vegetable  matter  from  juice  ia 
first  stages  of  boiling.  The  after  processes  applied  to  partly  concentrated 
ip  are  uzjually  termed  refining.  Green  juice,  after  being  deprived  of  all 
ting  matters,  contains  a  large  portion  of  coloring  matter,  vegetable  albumen, 
other  substances  derived  from  the  crude  sap  of  the  cane.  Most  of  these  are 
lolution,  and  of  coarse  inseparable  from  the  fluid  until  coagulated  or  taken 
of  solntioti.  Our  means  of  effecting  this  are  v(jry  imperfect.  An  innocent 
I  convenient  defecating  agent  is  the  great  want  of  the  northern  cane  interest. 
e  means  employed  with  the  comparatively  pure  juice  of  the  tropical  cane, 
ich  are  only  partially  effective,  are  even  less  satisfactory  wlien  applied  to  the 
vily  incumbered  juice  of  our  canes. 

^  portion  of  the  crude  matter  contained  in  the  juice  is  separated  by  heat,  and 
les  off  in  the  form  of  green  frothy  scum.  As  the  juice  becomes  more  dense, 
;  the  boiling  temperature  raised,  other  portions  separate  and  come  off.  Still 
T  the  green  appearance  ceases,  and  a  yellow  or  whitish  substance  appears, 
sisting  mainly  of  an  amorphous  gum.  If  the  boiling  be  suspended  at  this 
je,  a  tough  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface,  supposed  to  consist  of  the  same 
stance  above  referred  to.  This  may  be  a  principle  derived  from  the  juice, 
t  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  saccharine  matter,  assisted, 
baps,  by  the  interaction  of  some  salts  or  acids  contained.  It  is  believed  that 
t  substance  would  continue  to  manifest  itself  upon  the  surface  of  tha  sirup  so 
J  as  the  solution  remained  exposed  to  heat.     While  heat  is  the  mo<t  im^jort- 
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ant  eflfective  agent  in  defecation,  its  action  may  be  assisted  by  certain  substances 
added  to  tlie  juice.  Of  these,  alkalies  of  various  kinds  are  most  commonlj 
used,  lime  being  the  most  appropriate.  The  action  of  these  defecating  agents 
id  but  imperiectly  understood.  It  is  only  known  that  in  an  acid  or  an  alkaline 
state  of  the  juice  certain  foreign  matters  remain  in  solution,  which,  in  a  perfectly 
neutral  state,  are  coagulated  by  heat  and  thrown  off. 

Cold  defecation  has  been  often  attempted,  but  is  not  practiced  by  any  operator 
in  the  north.  Various  substances  containing  tannin  have  been  tried,  but  with- 
out important  results.  Within  a  few  years  sulphurous  acid  has  b6en  employed 
in  treating  the  juice  of  tropical  canes,  and  great  advantages  are  claimed  from 
its  use.  Some  of  the  means  employed  for  subsequently  removing  the  acid  have 
not  been  made  public.  It  has  not  been  employed  with  our  cane  juice  except  in 
the  form  of  sulphite  and  bi-sulphite  of  lime,  and  then  not  for  effecting  cold 
defecation. 

Slaked  lime  is  the  substance  most  commonly  used  throughout  the  worid  in 
the  treatment  of  cane  juice.  It  would  hardly  be  considered  practicable  to  woA 
the  juice  of  any  tropical  cane  without  lime,  or  some  substance  as  a  neutraliser. 
Our  cane  contains  generally  as  much  acid,  and  would  seem  to  require  the  same 
treatment,  yet  many  strenuously  oppose  the  use  of  all  neutralizing  or  defecating 
agents.  State  agricultural  societies  have,  in  more  than  one  instance,  Btipulatcd 
that  sorghum  sirups  and  sugars  offered  for  premiums  must  be  made  without  the 
use  of  any  chemical  agent.  The  opposition  to  the  use  of  lime  with  our  cane 
juice  has  doubtless  arisen  from  its  imprudent  or  injudicious  use.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  directions  sometimes  given  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  to  be  employed.  The  only  criterion  to  be  employed  in  determining 
quantities  is  the  litmus  paper,  and  this  is  so  easily  obtained  that  none  need  be 
without  it.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  some  peculiar  prop- 
erties in  our  juice,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  nearly  always  contains  a  portion  of 
uncrystallizable  sugar  which  readily  enters  into  combination  with  lime,  this 
substance,  when  used,  should  be  applied  with  great  caution.  The  particular 
time  when  lime  should  be  added  to  the  juice  has  been  variously  stated,  but  for 
many  important,  though  not  briefly  explainable  reasons,  the  following  is  given 
as  the  most  appropriate  time  and  mode  of  using  it : 

The  juice  having  been  accumulated  in  a  wooden  receiver,  enough  for  a  charge, 
or,  if  operating  continuously,  enough  for  an  hour's  run,  is  tested  with  the  litmus 
paper.  If  very  acid,  it  will  turn  the  blue  paper  instantly  to  a  bright  scariet;  if 
less  acid,  a  color  bordering  on  crimson  will  appear;  if  still  less,  a  pink,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  shades,  till,  with  no  acid,  no  change  will  be  produced  upon 
the  paper.  It  is  very  rare  that  cane  juice  fails  to  indicate  some  degree  of 
acidity.  In  case  none  is  indicated  no  lime  should  be  used.  Fresh  water  slaked 
lime  having  been  prepared  in  the  morning,  enough  for  the  day,  by  being 
thoroughly  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  milk,  is  now  to  be  stirred 
anew,  and  after  standing  a  few  seconds  to  allow  heavy  particles  to  subside,  a 
definite  measure  of  the  same  is  added  to  the  j  nice  and  stirred  quickly  until  per 
fectly  diffused.  After  a  minute  or  two  again  apply  the  test  paper,  and  if  found 
that  the  hue  first  indicated  has  been  distinctly  modified  from  scarlet  to  crimson^ 
or  from  crimson  to  pink,  or  from  pink  to  purple,  probably  enough  lime  has  been 
used.  If  no  distinct  change  in  tlio  color  of  the  paper  is  produced  by  the  first 
application  another  measure  of  lime  may  be  added,  and  its  effect  obserred  as 
before,  and  still  another,  if  necessary,  until  the  effect  is  produced.  It  is  not 
safe  to  use  the  quantity  of  limo  found  sufficient  for  one  volume  of  juice  in 
another  of  equal  volume,  as  the  acidity  is  not  likely  to  bo  the  same  in  any  two 
lots. 

For  convenience  the  litmus  paper,  which  is  usually  sold  in  small  iheetSt 
should  be  cut  into  strips  two  or  tnree  inches  long,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  widfl 
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Bhoald  be  kept  in  a  box  or  drawer  away  from  the  air,  and  particularlj  from 
e  vapor  arising  from  the  pans. 

Other  neutralizing  agents,  soda  and  potash,  have  been  used  both  as  carbonates 
id  in  a  caustic  state.    Their  effect  is  the  same  in  neutralizing  the  acid,  but 

y  are  not  believed  to  bo  as  effective  as  lime  in  coagulating  the  albuminous 

ters  contained  in  the  juice. 
£>i-8ulphite  of  lime  is  an  effective  defecator  and  decolorizer.  Its  most  im- 
ftrtant  function  in  cane  juice  is  in  arresting  or  preventing  fermentation.  It  is 
k08t  appropriately  used  by  being  allowed  to  drop  into  the  juice  as  it  flows  from 
16  mill  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  pints  to  a  hundred  gallons.  As  the  sub- 
tance  is  itself  an  acid,  and  as  the  sulphurous  acid  which  it  contains  is  changed 
J  the  absorption  of  free  oxygen  to  sulphuric  acid,. a  most  active  and  injurious 
gent  in  the  boiling  sirup,  it  should  never  be  used  without  the  subsequent  ad- 
ition  of  quicklime  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Various  other  substances  have  been  used  with  juice,  but  without  results  suffi- 
iently  important  to  command  general  attention.  The  use  of  eggs,  milk,  serum 
f  blood,  slippery  elm  bark,  and  other  albuminous  substances,  belongs  more 
Toperly  to  the  after  processes  of  refining,  and  they  ai-e  too  wcil  understood  in 
he  domestic  economy  to  require  any  explanation  here. 

FINISHING  POINT. 

If  volume  were  written  upon  this  point  the  information  would  be  of  little 
>ractical  value  to  the  operator.  The  appearance  of  the  sirup  to  the  eye,  the 
mell,  the  sound  produced  in  boiling,  the  weight  when  thrown  up  in  a  familiar 
uanner  with  the  skimmer,  the  feel  of  a  drop  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  the 
ippcarance  when  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water — some  one  or  more  of  these 

*  signs"  will  be  leamea  and  adopted  by  every  operator  after  a  few  hours'  expe- 
■ionce,  and  the  indications  they  afford  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  experience, 
riiermometers  and  saccharometers  can  only  be  used  when  boiling  in  large 
^atclies,  permitting  a  deliberate  test  to  be  made,  and,  if  boiled  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  is  safe  to  say  the  sooner  it  is  removed  from  the  fire  the  better,  as  it 
>annot  be  finished  without  being  rendered  worthless.  But  few  things  with 
nterencc  to  the  management  of  cane-juice  have  been  fully  demonstrated,  and 
m  of  them  is,  that  concentrating  the  sirup  is  always  deplorable  in  its  results. 

COOLING. 

Sirap  retains  heat  a  long  time  after  being  removed  from  the  fire,  and  coh- 
inups  to  suffer  from  its  effects,  unless  means  are  used  to  facilitate  its  escape. 
If  the  boiling  is  carried  on  coTUinuausly^  the  small  stream  of  sirup  as  it  comes 
>ff  may  be  conducted  away  through  a  broad  shallow  trough,  and  thus  be 
ooled.  But  if  finished  in  batches  of  even  eight  or  ten  gallons  at  a  time,  some 
rtificial  means  should  be  employed  to  reduce  its  temperature  down  to  175^  or 
>^ver  before  allowing  it  to  rest  quiet.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  box  may  be 
lade,  four  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  ten  inches  deep,  with  cross-bars 
ve  inches  high,  fitted,  not  perfectly  tight,  to  the  bottom  at  intervals  of  six 
iches.  One  end  of  the  box  should  be  pivoted  or  hinged  to  a  support,  and  the 
her  should  have  a  cord  or  chain  reaching  up  to  one  end  of  a  lever  arranged 

•  work  like  a  pump-handle.  After  running  the  hot  sirup,  say  eight  gallons, 
to  a  box  of  the  dimensions  given,  the  pump-handle  lever  may  be  worked  to 
isc  and  lower  the  free  end  of  the  box  moderately,  causing  the  sirup  to  flow 
)m  end  to  end  in  short  cascades  over  the  bars,  exposing  a  large  amount  of 
rtace  continually  to  the  air.  Four  or  five  minutes  will  suffice  by  this  process, 
lich  is  not  laborious,  to  cool  the  sirup.  The  free  end  of  the  box  may  then 
left  low  enough  to  draw  off  the  sirup  therefrom;  the  cross-bars  being  loosely 
:ed  to  the  bottom,  allow  the  su-up  remaining  in  the  divisions  to  flow  under  to 
s  lower  end. 
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REPININQ   SIRUP. 

The  only  known  substance  capable  of  effectually  cleansing,  deodorizing,  and 
decolorizing  saccharine  solutions  is  bone  coal.  Charcoal  possesses  nearly  the 
same  property,  but  in  a  comparatively  insignificant  degree.  Filtering  with 
bone  coal  is  an  operation  of  considemble  magnitude  when  properly  earned  on, 
and  persons  who  contemplate  engaging  in  the  business  extensively  will,  of 
couree,  consult  the  published  work  upon  the  subject.  Operators  in  the  vicinity 
pf  large  cities,  where  fi:e:$h  coal  can  be  obtained  and  transported  back  for 
rebuming  without  too  great  cost,  may  employ  it,  even  in  a  small  way,  with 
advantage ;  not,  however,  as  it  is  conmwmly  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  inferior  sirup  good,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good  simp 
belter.  The  capacity  of  bone  coal  to  ^x  or  secrete  the  impurities  of  simp  is 
very  limited,  and,  when  once  exhausted,  it  is  as  inert  and  powerless  as  any 
other  substance  until  restored  by  rebuming ;  hence  when  applied  to  simp  Cvn- 
taining  a  large  percentage  of  impurities  it  soon  loses  its  virtue,  but  the  aame 
amount  of  coal  applied  to  sirup  of  good  quality  will  pass  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity, greatly  improving  its  value.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  action  of  coal 
is  not  simply  that  of  straining  or  filtering  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  its  effect  ie  of 
a  chemical  nature,  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  coal  with  the  sirup.  This  i^ 
the  theory  of  its  action,  and  any  plan  or  process  that  may  be  employed  should 
be  conformable  thereto. 

For  a  small  domestic  refinery  a  filter  six  or  eight  feet  high  and  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter  is  required.  A  false  bottom  two  or  three  inches  above  the  real 
bottom  is  arranged ;  this  is  to  be  perforated  with  numerous  small  auger  holfts 
and  covered  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  coarse  sacking.  Granulated  coal, 
from  which  the  fine  dust  has  been  sifted,  is  then  filled  in  to  within  twelve 
inches  of  the  top;  upon  this  another  course  of  sacking,  and  over  all  a  layer  of 
coarse  sand  or  gravel.  The  filter  may  then  be  filled  with  hot  semi-simp,  about 
the  density  of  20^  Beaume,  and  allowed  to  stand  four  hours,  after  which  a 
small  stream  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  run  off 
through  a  faucet,  entering  the  space  between  the  real  and  false  bottom.  The 
first  runnings  will  be  discolored  by  fine  coal  dust  washed  down,  and  should  be 
retunied  to  the  filter.  After  it  commences  running  clear,  supply  the  filter  with 
fresh  sirup  and  continue  the  flow  through  the  faucet  until  as  much  has  been 
passed  as  will  make,  when  concentrated,  one  gallon  of  sirup  for  every  four 
pounds  of  coal  in  the  filter,  after  which  follow  up  with  hot  water,  and  continue 
until  the  water  coming  off  marks  as  low  as  2^  by  the  saccharometer,  when  it 
will  no  longer  pay  for  evaporating,  and  the  water  reniainiug  may  be  wasted. 
The  coal,  after  being  di-ained  and  removed  from  the  filter,  may  be  rebumed  in 
close  retorts,  by  which  it  will  be  perfectly  restored,  losing,  however,  eight  or 
ten  per  cent,  in  Aveight. 

The  filtered  sirup  should  be  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  desired  without 
delay.  If  the  process  of  filtering  is  to  bo  performed  upon  sirup  which  btf 
been  concentrated  to  the  ordinary  density,  it  must  be  reduced  to  about  20^ 
lieaumc  by  adding  hot  water,  after  which  it  should  be  neutralized  with  lime  if 
acid  is  indicated,  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  carefully  skimmed.  It  will 
be  found  an  advantage  to  mix  with  the  sirup  after  it  has  been  reduced  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  bone  coal,  with  milk,  eggs,  or  any  convenient  refining  agent.  Thi* 
will  effect  the  removal  or  relieve  the  sirup  of  substances  which  would  much 
sooner  incumber  and  exhaust  the  coal. 

With  the  tropical  cane,  where  the  juice  is  more  pure  than  ours,  the  opera- 
tions of  defecating,  refining,  and  concentrating  are  generally  carried  on  suc- 
cessively ;  but  with  the  northern  cane  a  large  quantity  of  gummy  matter  'm 
expelled  by  boiling  after  the  sirup  has  been  concentrated  below  the  density 
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^^™^rC>  ^        ^7  ogAin  redacin^  witli  water  and  boiling  a,  second  time  still 

T  86        men  is  produced,  so  that  the  coal,  when  applied  after  concentra- 

1  di  leas  to  encounter,  and  will  operate  more  effectually  than 

»  n  I  of  Hotling.     Of  course  the  sirup  has  a  double 

B  i»  I      ure,  wnicn  u  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  if  possible. 

niter        is  a  comparatively  cheap  operation,  and  is  extensively  pacticed 

tpical  countries,    it  merely  removes  suspended  matter  from  the  sump, 

producing  any  of  the  peculiar  results  effected  by  coal.    Moreovei*, 

c       northern  cane  sirups,  until  we  discover  a  more  effectual  means  of 

;  the  albuminous  substances  and  taking  them  out  of  solutioftU  the 

ex      Dooomes  charged  and  inoperative. 

I  exposition  of  the  process  of  sugar-makin;^  in  its  present  condition  of 
v^mi       ultimate  perfection  was  deemed  desirable  in  this  essay ;  but 
]  iMToportions  of  the  features  already  discussed  must  preclude 

er  exankii     bn  of  the  subject.    The  developments  of  another  season  will 
.  for  a  much  more  complete  an4  reliable  discussion  of 
a  o  and  refining  of  sorghum  sugar.     Indeed,  the  statement 

lea  pi        V  progress,  promising  and  hopeful  as  it  is,  would  be 

ely  tory.     The  subject  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  the 

mm  1  which  already  enhances  the  yearly  product  of  national 

$try  by  ]    .ny  millions,  is  destined  to  far  greater  expansion  and  more  pro- 
ve results. 

is  difficult  "to  estimate  ihfi  actual  product  of  sirup  in  the  United  States. 
sugar  which  is  beginning  to  be  made  throughout  all  sorghum  districts  is 
^et  made  in  Quantities  sufficiently  large  to  enter  materially  into  the  trade 
e  country.  Data  for  a  correct  statement  df  the  annual  yield  of  sirup  are 
aratively  deficient.  Its  production  is  mainly  confined  to  the  west ;  it  is, 
ver,  becomiug  popular,  and  promises  to  bo  prominent  in  Delaware  and 
land.  The  product  in  1862,  as  compiled  from  tables  of  production  pre- 
[  from  estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  was  as  follows  in  the  ten 
3  fix)m  which  full  returus  were  received,  embracing  nearly  all  of  the 
um-producing  States : 

Gallons.  Gallons  por  acre. 

Illinois... 1.594.192  143 

Indiana. 1,241,665  155 

Iowa 3,  996,  948  148 

Kansas 158,  964  149 

Michigan 533, 018  183 

Minnesota 29, 984  125 

Ohio 6,484,800  130 

Missouri 1,552,202  146 

Pennsylvania 19,210  158 

Wisconsin 38, 516  125 

le  total  of  the  above  is  15,649,463  gallons,  and  the  average  product  is 

;  146  gallons  per  acre.     The  crop  of  1863,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual 

remarkable  frosts  of  the  early  autumn,  was  almost 'a  failure.     That  of 

,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  did  not  differ  materially 

that   of   1862.     A  larger  area  was  planted  in  all  the  States,  except 

in,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.     The  eastern  States  manifested  a  dispo- 

hO  engage  in  the  culture.     The  injury  to  the  cane  from  various  causes 

ter  than  in  1862.     Considering  all   the  circumstances   affecting  the 

the  report  of  the  Department  makes  the  result  equivalent  to  that  of 
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The  following  article  is  not  presented  as  an  abstract  treatise  on  cotton-grow- 
ing, but  rather  as  a  familiar  history  of  how  a  thousand  and  forty  aeres  of  cotton 
were  raised  in  Arkansas  by  free  labor. 

Slavery  has  long  seemed  the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  agriculture  in  tlie 
south,  and  well  is  it  that  the  present  revolution  has  developed  the  grand  fact 
of  FREE  LABOR  ;  that  labor  is  always  commensurate  with  its  reward.  The  rich 
bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  now  opening  to  a  new  civilization.  The 
dark-skinned  menial,  the  chained  hero  of  the  soil,  is  becoming  an  individual, 
and,  with  the  hoe  and  axe,  is  hewing  his  way  to  citizenship. 

DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTEEED. 
SEED. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  1864  in  raising  a  cotton  crop  were  numerous. 
Among  these  were  the  selection  of  a  plantation  in  a  convenient  locality  above 
ovei-flow ;  the  emplojnneut  of  former  slaves  ;  the  transporting  of  stock  and  sup- 
plies from  the  north ;  the  selection  of  seed,  and  the  protection  from  guerillas. 

Everything  depends  upon  a  proper  selection  of  cotton  seed.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  cotton  seeds  germinate,  even  when  properly  cured  and  planted; 
only  an  average  of  one  seed  in  four.  When  the  seed  is  badly  cured  the  plant- 
ing almost  invariably  results  in  a  failure,  and  the  planter  can  only  save  hmiself 
by  supplying  corn  in  its  place.  Cotton  seed,  to  be  properly  cured,  should  be 
selected  from  the  second  picking,  before  the  first  frost,  and  should  be  stored 
under  cover  in  hiyers  two  feet  thick,  ventilated  by  air  passages.  Cotton  seed 
contains  chemically  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  heats  readily  whenever 
it  is  piled  in  heaps.  Before  planting  (about  the  fifth  of  April  in  Arkansas)  the 
seed  should  be  dampened  and  rolled  in  sand,  or,  what  is  better^  leached  ashes. 
Lime  and  unleached  ashes,  though  protecting  the  seed  from  the  attack  of  in- 
sects, contain  too  much  alkali  for  the  oil  in  the  seed.  They  should  not  be  used 
cither  as  a  compost  or  for  rolling  the  seed,  though,  for  a  general  manure,  ashes 
spread  upon  the  laud  in  the  winter  are  exceedingly  strengthening  to  the  soil. 
A  future  chemical  analysis  will  show  the  large  proportion  of  alkaline  salts 
which  cotton  seed  abstracts  from  the  soil,  and  which  can  only  be  replaced 
through  cotton  seed,  lime,  ashes,  or  gufino. 

An  organic  analysis  of  cotton  seed  made  recently  by  the  writer,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  shows  the  chemical  constitution  of  cottoa 
seed  to  be  thus  : 

Carbon 37.740 

Oxygen 89.663 

Nitrogen 7.753 

Hydrogen 5.869 

Salts,  (inorganic) 8.960 

99.985 
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>n  burning  cotton  ^eed  to  ashes  and  making  a  chemical  analysis,  I  found 
2  of  these  ashes  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime.  This  leads  me  to  conclude 
.t  cotUm  seed  would  make  a  valuable  manure  for  wheat  or  Indian  com,  which 
soon  exhausts  the  soil  of  phosphates. 

PBBPARINQ  THB  SOlh  FOR  THB  SBBD. 

Soil  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  region  of  Arkansas,  should  be  ploughed  about 
e  first  of  March — always  ploughing  old  land  with  a  subsoil  plough.  After 
mding  until  the  first  of  April,  it  should  be  '*  bedded  up''  in  beds  five  feet 
lart.  Inunediatelj  after  this  last  nloughing,  (from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of 
pril,)  the  cotton  seed  should  be  planted.  This  i^  done  in  drUls,  running 
wards  the  sun,  on  the  top  of  each  oed.  Many  machines  have  been  tried  in 
anting  cotton  seed,  but  none  have  been  successful.  So  large  a  proportion 
fuses  to  germinate  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  '* stand"  is  to  throw  the 
ed  in  drills  in  a  continuous  stream,  whitening  the  ground.  From  one  to  one 
id  a  half  bashels  of  s^ed  are  required  to  plant  one  acre  of  ground. 

THE   GROWING   PLANT. 

The  first  injury  which  can  happen  to  good  seed  is  the  formation  of  a  crust 
y  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain  over  the  seed,  which  the  young  shoot  cannot 
enetrate.  This  crust  has  to  be  broken  delicat^y  with  a  harrow  made  for  the 
urpose.  About  the  twentieth  of  April  the  young  plants  appear  in  continuous 
neven  green  rows.  A  small  steel  scrape  is  now  drawn  by  one  mule  by  the 
Ide  of  the  plants,  leaving  a  straight  row  of  shoots.  The  laborer  now  comes 
Long  with  a  ten-inch  hoe,  and  cuts  out  intermediate  shoots,  leaving  a  *'  stand  " 
x>m  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  This  '*  chopping  out"  should  be  done 
rith  care,  as  a  bruise  on  the  tender  stalk  will  bring  on  a  disease  known  as 

sore  skin,*'  The  rows  now  stand  five  or  six  feet  one  way,  and  from  fifteen 
0  <  iteen  inches  the  other,  and  the  regular  work  of  making  the  crop  com- 
ixx^x^B.  This  consists  of  ploughing  or  scraping  away  the  dirt  from  the  roots, 
citing  in  the  sun  during  wet  weather,  and  turning  the  fuiTow  back  in  dry 
weather,  hoeing  by  hand  during  the  two  operations.  The  crop  should  be  Loed 
mt  three  times  and  ploughed  out  four  times,  and  at  all  times  must  be  kept  free 
horn  weeds  until  the  first  of  August.  A  new  implement,  the  **  Shanghai** 
plough,  which  ploughs  and  scrapes  on  both  sides  of  the  row  at  once,  is  now 
being  used  with  success  and  economy. 

THE  COTTON  LOUSB — (Aphis,) 

This  is  the  first  insect  which  attacks  the  young  plant,  though  the  cut-worm 
taa  been  known  to  ravage  the  early  plant  in  the  regions  of  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  The  cotton-louse  attacks  the  under  part  of  the  leaf  and  destroys  its 
We,  until  it  becomes  sere  and  yellow.  The  production  of  this  insect  is  in- 
creased by  ploughing  too  much  dirt  upon  the  young  roots  and  against  the 
tender  stalks  in  wet  weather.  The  remedy  is  removing  the  dirt  and  exposing 
the  roots  to  the  sun's  rays.  These  insects  are  propagated  in  immense  numbers 
ui  wann,  damp  weather. 

THE  GRASS  CATERPILLAR. 

These  insects  came  last  year  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  were  by  many 
at  first  thought  to  be  the  army  worm,  (Nocttia  zylina.)  The  chrysalis  of  this 
Worm  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  is  hatched  in  the  ground.  Tho  grass  caterpillar 
18  about  an  inch  in  length,  and,  though  freq^uently  found  on  cotton,  seldom 
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docs  any  damage  if  there  arc  any  weeds,  grass,  or  vegetation  to  feed  upon. 
This  insect  was  the  source  of  much  amusement  on  my  plantation  hist  year. 
Reports  had  come  up  from  New  Orleans  of  the  destruction  of  the  entire  cotton 
crop  by  the  aimy  worm,  and  when  the  grass  caterpillar  came  I  took  it  for  the 
real  army  worm.  Guerillas,  notwithstanding  my  own  fort,  and  the  vigilance 
of  Gen.  N.  B.  Buford,  commanding  the  Helena  poet,  had  captured  my  mules 
and  laborers,  and  the  crop  was  quite  full  of  weeds  and  grass.  I  many  times 
congratulated  myself  as  I  found  this  insect  devouring  the  grass  and  weeds,  and 
I  thought  it  was  a  happy  thing  to  save  my  crop,  and  often  felt  like  taking  off 
my  hat  and  thanking  the  guerillas  for  relieving  me  of  my  last  forty  mules. 
But  I  was  soon  disappointed.  I  escaped  the  Scylla,  but  fell  upon  the  Cha- 
ryhdis.  No  sooner  had  the  grass  worm  finished  its  mission  and  left  the  rows 
clean,  than  the  legitimate 

COTTON  CATERPILLAR,  ( Noctua  zylifiaj 

made  its  appearance.  This  is  the  cotton  army  worm,  which  swept  like  a  blast 
from  New  Orleans  to  Helena,  devouring  everything  of  a  tender  nature  before 
it.  In  the  parishes  around  New  Orleans  the  crops  of  1864  proved  a  total  failure 
through  its  ravages. 

At  Vicksburg  and  Goodrich's  Landing  they  were  not  so  destructive,  and  at 
Helena  a  fair  crop  of  cotton  was  saved.  The  islands  of  the  Mississippi  were 
safe  from  its  ravages.  The  following  engraving,  drawn  by  T.  Glover,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  who  is  tlie  author  of  a  valuable  scientific  treatise  on 
insects  frequenting  the  cotton  plant,  represents  the  chrysalis,  caterpillar  and  fly 
of  this  insect : 


The  army  worm  of  1864  measured  about  one  and  one-fourth  inch  in  lengtli. 
and  was  of  a  gi*een  color,  with  parallel  light  stripes  along  the  back.  They  con- 
tinued to  grow  darker  in  color  with  each  successive  brood  as  the  season  advanced. 
The  worm  commenced  its  ravages  at  New  Orleans  as  early  as  August  first,  and 
continued  to  travel  northward,  sweeping  destruction  through  every  cotton  field 
on  the  main  shores  until  it  reached  Helena,  about  the  tenth  of  September.  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  islands  in  the  river  were  untouched,  but  certain  it  is 
that  on  island  74,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  1,700  acres  of  cotton  were 
grown  without  the  appearance  of  the  army  worm.  This  worm  is  said  to  appear 
periodically  about  once  in  ten  years  in  Arkansas.  In  1856  many  fields  were 
ruined. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Pinney  informs  me  that,  in  his  travels  up  and  down  the  river 
on  a  balmy  evening,  he  saw  the  moth  of  the  army  worm  in  swarms  on  the  boat, 
flitting  and  creeping  hither  and  thither  over  the  bulwarks  and  along  the  hurri- 
cane deck,  attracted  by  the  boat  lights.  A  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  how 
the  species  of  this  insect  is  propagated,  and  how  it  survives  during  the  winter 
season.  It  is  generally  concluded  that  the  moth  deposits  itself  between  leaves 
in  warm  locations  in  adjacent  swamps.  These  moths  remain  folded  between 
the  leaves  until  the  following  summer,  when,  warmed  by  the  sun,  they  fly 
away  and  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cotton  plant.  These  eggs 
are  very  numerous.  In  warm,  damp  weather,  propagation  goes  on  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  The  army  worm  subsists  upon  the  leaf  imtil  nothing  remains 
but  the  dismantled  ribs.  It  also  devours  the  young  "squaws,"  drying  up  the 
flap  from  the  young  bolls,  and  exhausting  the  life  from  the  terminal  8hoot8« 
Ouen  remaining  about  twenty  days,  destroying  every  green  thing  from  the 
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owest  branch  to  the  terminal  shoot,  the  caterpillar  ceases  to  feed,  and  rolling 
ipthe  dismantled  ribs,  it  forms  a  skeleton  cocoon,  and  goes  to  rest.  No  means 
)f  prevention  are  jet  discovered  against  this  insect. 

COTTON  MATURING. 

The  cotton  plant  grows  from  6ight  inches  to  eight  feet  high.  The  bolls  begin 
to  mature  and  continue  ripqning  from  the  first  of  September.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  all  blossoms  coming  before  the  fifteenth  of  September  will  ripen  and 
make  good  cotton.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Hut,  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  8Ccd-cotton,  is  an  average  yield.  The  process  of  picking  cotton  is 
very  slow,  requiring  at  ledst  fainety  days,  commencing  on  the  first  of  September, 
to  pick  out  the  entire  crop.  A  gin-house  is  easily  constructed,  requiring  only 
room  for  the  lint  cotton  as  it  passi^s  out  of  the  gin.  A  wall  tent  has  answered 
for  a  gin-house  very  well.  A  good  eighty-saw  gin  will  gin  eight  bales  of  cotton 
in  twelve  hours,  which  is  as  much  as  seventy-five  laborers  can  pick. 

FRBB   VERSUS   SLAVE    LABOR. 

Free  labor,  when  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  has  been 
found  remarkably  succcssfuL  The  following  impaitial  schedule  will  show  the 
average  amount  of  wages  earned  by  each  person  during  the  summer.  These 
uames  arc  taken  fi'om  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  laborers,  who  re- 
ceived from  sixteen  to  twenty -five  dollars  per  month : 


Cresar  Graves 

Willis  TJowlar 

Tom  Wright 

Joshua  ]5radlev  . . . 
Sylvester  Hubbard 
Jock  Froemau 

WOMEN. 

Lncinda  Alison. . . . 

Tabiiha  Cobbs 

Moilie  Fellows 


1^ 


7 
6 
7 
5 

6 


f  a 
X.  o 


$34  00 
65  00 
40  00 
55  00 

38  00 

39  00 


37  00 
34  00 
3G  00 


"3  fcO 


M' 


35  50 

24  00 
35  00 

25  00 

1-2  oq 

57  00 


36  00 
28  00 
16  00 


'2. 


45  00 
81  00 
69  00 
96  00 
75  00 
54  00 


25  00 
19  00 
24  00 


Total. 


164  00 
170  00 
143  00 
176  00 
125  00 
149  00 


98  00 
81  00 
7G00 


Family. 


Wife,  two  children. 

Wife. 

Single. 

Single. 

Wile,  child. 

Wife. 


One  boy. 
Two  children. 
One  child. 


Many  of  these  laborers,  of  their  own  option,  worked  over  time,  and  received 
remuneration  therefor,  which  accounts  for  the  amounts  received. 

The  ne^oes  manifest  the  most  intense  fear  and  dismay  at  the  appearance  of 
gaerillas,  preferring  to  sleep  in  the  woods  to  running  the  risk  of  capture  in 
their  own  cabins.  This  fear  has  kept  them  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  duties 
and  contracts.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that,  with  a  limited  amount  of  educa- 
tion, they  will  labor  as  frccdmcn  as  well  as  the  freemen  of  the  north.  It  is 
certain  that  the  full  black  African  will  labor  more  studiously  than  the  northern 
negro  touched  with  Anglo*Sazon  blood. 
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BXPEXSE. 

The  average  expense  of  raising  one  thousand  acres  of  cotton  hy  free  labor 
last  year  was  $30,000,  or  S30  pcT  acre,  inchiding  the  payment  of  rent  to  tlie 
government  or  private  citizen,  imd  the  purchase  of  new  stock  and  implements 
from  the  north. 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  labor  is  perfonned  by  freedmen  to  an  amount 
commensurate  with  tlie  wages  paid,  as  well  in  the  south  as  in  the  north. 
Capitalists,  in  opening  up  again  the  cotton  lands  of  the  south,  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  freeclman  as  a  laborer.  Day  by  day  he  is  vindicating  himself  from 
the  calumny  of  slavery;  day  by  day  he  is   clearing  his  way  to  a  grander 
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FLAX  CULTURE. 


BY  MICHAEL  FRYER,  WILMLXGTOiN,  DELAWARE. 


At  the  suggestion  of  friends  interested  in  flax  culture  I  propose  to  ghre  a 
brief  statement  from  my  long  experience  for  the  guidance  of  American  agricul- 
turists who  are  unacquainted  with  this  invaluable  farm  product.  In  so  doing, 
my  object  is  to  arouse  farmers  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  interest,  many  of 
whom  are  skeptical  and  wedded  to  their  old  prejudices,  unwilling  to  experiment 
with  anything  new  and  useful,  or  to  take  counsel  from  their  more  practical  or 
cntcrprismg  neighbors.  The  time  has  como,  or  soon  will,  when  landholders 
will  vie  with  each  other  in  cultivating  the  greatest  possible  breadth  of  flax.  As 
it  is  equally  profitable  with  any  root  or  cereal  crop  tbat  land  will  produce, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  national  benefit  derived  from  its  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  will  encourage  flax-growing  through- 
out the  loyal  States,  at  least  until  farmers  come  to  know  its  value  as  an  annual 
crop  in  the  farm  rotation. 

SOIL. 

Flax  thrives  in  rich  silicious  soil,  a  moist  strong  loam  or  good  upland  on 
which  cleaning  crops  were  grown  the  previous  season,  such  as  carrots,  turnips, 
mangel  wurtzel,  or  corn.  Flax  will  not  thrive  in  close  proximity  to  obnoxious 
weeds ;  on  dirty  land  it  will  prove  a  failure,  or  will  treble  the  expense  of  har- 
vesting, which  would  be  a  great  drawback  on  the  profits  of  the  crop.  As 
manufacturers  would  not  wish  to  buy  flax  mixed  up  with  weeds,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  have  clean  land.  Such  farmers  as  intend  trying  the  experiment  next 
spring  should  select  a  suitable  patch  of  ground  this  season,  and  keep  it  clear  of 
weeda  by  continual  hoeing. 

PLOUGHLXO. 

All  land  intended  for  flax  should  be  ploughed  deep  early  in  November— not 
flat,  but  ribbed,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
sweetened  and  pulverized  by  the  influence  of  the  weather  through  the  winter 
months.     It  should  be  cross-ploughed  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April. 
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81       1  the  weather  prove  favorable  from  tbe  middle  of  April  up  to  the  12th 

y,  no  tlxne  shonla  be  lost  in  preparing  the  ground  for  tbe  reception  of  tbe 

(      oy  rolling  and  harrowing  until  made  very  fine ;  after  which,  tbe  field  or 

ihould  again  be  gone  over  with  a  light  wooden  roller,  for  the  purpose  of 

ieiQg  with  the  naked  eye  if  the  seed  be  evenly  sown.    Tbe  seed-sower  should 

&ve  an  attendant,  who  is  to  put  up  sights  at  nine  feet  apart  in  straight  lines, 

^ghining  on  the  breadth  or  length  of  the  land  according  as  the  wind  may  favor. 

'wo  rows  of  poles  or  switches  should  be  put  up  before  tbe  sower  commences, 

as  he  progresses,  the  attendant  must  keep  close  in  his  wake,  removing  tbe 

line  of  switches  nine  feet  to  tbe  right,  and  so  continue  to  tbe  end.    Then, 

ritn  a  bnsb-barrow,  tbe  field  should  be  gone  over,  and  finally  rolled  with  a 

gbt  turnip  roller  which  a  small  boy  could  readily  draw,  and  get  over  two  acres 

1  a  day  with.    The  latter  process  need  not  be  resorted  to  if  tbe  flax  is  to  be 

and-pulled.     Should  good  fibre  be  desurable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sow  two 

nd  a  half  bushels  of  seed  to  tbe  acre ;  one  bushel  will  be  sufficient  if  a  large 

mount  of  seed  be  desured.    The  seed  selected  for  sowing  should  be  plump,  of 

.  light  brown  color,  and  glossy  in  appearance. 

PULLINO. 

About  the  16th  of  July,  probably  a  week  earlier  or  later,  tbe  bolls  begin 

0  ripen  and  tbe  seed  turns  to  a  brown  color ;  tbe  flax  stems  having  lost  their 
eaves,  will  appear  yellow.  The  pulling  or  cuttings  as  the  case  may  be,  should 
it  once  be  attended  to.  (I  am  for  pulling,  as  it  will  more  than  pay  the  extra 
abor.)  .  If  tbe  weather  threatens  rain,  the  flax  should  be  tied  into  small  sheaves, 
mt  in  stacks,  and  hooded  like  wheat,  lest  the  seed  bolls  should  burst,  and  be 
Djared  by  dampness.  If  tbe  weather  be  dry  and  sunny,  it  would  be  much 
setter  to  let  tbe  flax  lie  flat  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  strengthen 
he  fibre  and  ripen  tbe  seed,  then  tied  and  treated  as  above  stated.  After  a  few 
lays  drying  it  may  be  carted  from  the  field,  housed,  or  stacked,  if  not  previously 
old. 

BIPPLINO. 

In  default  of  better  convenience,  any  wheelwright  or  carpenter  could  construct 

1  good  ripple  at  a  trifling  cost  by  inserting  twenty-four  pins  of  |  inch  iron  rod, 
I  foot  or  fourteen  inches  long,  in  a  bard  piece  of  wood,  |  inch  apart,  with  the 
mglcs  opposite  to  each  other.  The  piece  of  wood,  with  tbe  pins  perpendicular, 
hould  be  firmly  attached  to  a  strong  four-legged  form,  raised  three  feet  from  tbe 
^und  by  iron  bolts,  or  strong  wooden  pins.  In  commencing  tbe  work  it  will 
^  required  to  have  three  smart  boys,  whose  business  would  be  to  loosen  tbe 
(heaves,  put  tbe  flax  in  bandfuls  crosswise  to  keep  it  from  entangling,  and  to 
ne  the  sheaves  according  as  they  are  rippled.  Two  men  stand  on  opposite 
sides  of  tbe  ripple,  take  the  flax  prepared  by  tbe  boys,  holding  it  firm,  and  with 
both  hands  cast  it  through  the  iron  pins,  which  should  be  a  little  sharpened  at 
top,  then  with  a  smart  pull  the  bolls  fall  into  a  box  placed  underneath  ;  a  second 
pull,  by  turning  tbe  wrist,  finishes  tbe  handful,  which  is  cast  aside,  and  another 
taken  up,  and  so  continue  until  tbe  sheaf  is  finished,  and  another  commenced. 
The  rippled  flax  is  taken  and  tied  by  one  of  tbe  boys,  and  thrown  aside  until 
Blacked  or  carted  to  the  steep  pond.  The  bolls,  as  occasion  requires,  should  be 
^ptied  on  a  dry  bam  floor,  where  they  can  afterwards  be  crushed  by  a  roller. 
Thjs  done,  it  can  be  fanned,  put  into  bags  or  barrels,  and  stored  up  where  no 
^  or  mice  could  have  recourse  to  it.  Lastly,  much  of  tbe  seed  will  remain 
in  what  was  cast  out  by  the  first  fanning.  All  should  be  gathered  up,  carefully 
loUed  again,  and  fanned  as  before.    Tbe  last  fanned  seed  will  not  be  so  good 
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for  market  as  the  former,  yet  will  make  good  jelly  to  feed  calves  with,  and 
could  be  converted  to  mauy  other  good  purposci*.  A  readier  method  would  be 
to  biidh  the  flax  straw  with  flails,  after  having  it  well  dried  in  the  stacks,  which 
woald  save  the  expense  of  rippling.  The  latter  process  woald  not  be  so  good, 
as  one-third  of  the  seed  would  be  lost. 

STEEPING. 

Immediately  after  finishing  the  rippling  or  bushing,  the  flax  straw  should  be 
carted  to  a  pond  previously  prepared  by  cleaning  and  damming  up.  Four  feet 
deep  of  water  will  be  required.  It  is  better  to  steep  in  soft  or  stagnant  water 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  flax  carried  away  by  a  sudden  freshet  if 
steeped  in  a  creek  or  rivulet.  A  man  provided  with  a  long  hay-fork  com- 
mences, at  either  end  of  the  pond,  pitching  the  sheaves  in  a  straight  line  across 
and  as  close  to  each  other  as  he  can  put  them;  the  root  end  of  the  next  row  to 
reach  the  band  or  tip  of  the  first.  Proceed  so  until  all  is  disposed  of,  taking 
care  tliat  none  of  the  flax  shall  appear  over  water,  it  being  indispensable  to 
have  it  equally  fermented. 

In  seven  or  eight  days  after  being  put  in  steep  it  will  require  constant  watch- 
ing, lest  it  should  get  too  much  fermentation,  which  would  leave  the  fibre  nearly 
worthless.  Bubbles  will  be  seen  rising  on  the  water  when  fully  steeped.  This 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  taking  a  few  straws  from  one  of  the  sheaves,  rub- 
bing them  between  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  the  woody  core  will  drop  from  the 
fibre ;  should  it  then  break  off  in  the  middle  by  a  slow,  strong  pull,  it  will  be  a 
sure  sign  of  its  being  too  long  in  the  water.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
separate,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  it  raised  from  the  pond  and  thrown 
on  the  bank  in  a  slanting  position,  in  order  to  let  the  water  arain  off.  In  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards  it  should  be  carted  to  the  spread-field — a  late-mowed 
meadow  would  answer  best;  the  flax  will  sbade  the  roots  of  the  grass  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  effect  of  which  will  bring  on  a  quick  after-math — ^thc 
sheaves  dropped  in  straight  lines  by  the  carter;  men,  women,  or  boys  to  open 
the  sheaves  and  spread  them  quite  thin,  leaving  tbrec  or  four  inches  between 
the  lines.  In  a  few  days  (say  twelve)  the  fibre  wiH  begin  to  separate  from  the 
woody  core,  at  which  time  all  should  be  gathered  up— choosing  a  dry  day  for 
the  purpose — tied  in  bundles,  and  carted  to  where  it  will  receive  no  damp  until 
such  time  as  opportunity  serves  to  have  it  sent  to  a  flax  mill  to  be  broke  and 
scutched. 

Cost  of  sccdf  labor,  Sfc.,  of  one  acre  qfjlax,  unrotted. 

COST.  PROBABLE  RETURN. 

First  ploughing $1  60      2  tons  of  flax  straw $30  00 

Second  ploughing  in  spring 1  00    26  bushels  of  seed,  at  (3  50 8100 

Harrowing  and  rolling 100  - 

2i  bushels  of  seed,  at  $3  50  per  bushel  6  75  131  00 

Sowing,  bushing,  harrowiug,  and  roll-  Deduct  first  cost 35  25 

ing 2  00  — — 

Weeding 2  00  96  75 

Pulling 7  00  ssaas 

Threshing  seed  and  farming 5  0() 

Carting  from  field 1  00 

Rent  of  land 6  00 


35  25 


Assuming  that  I  give  full  credit  for  all  expenses,  I  presume  the  above  margio 
will  be  considered  a  reasonable  return  of  profit  from  an  acre  of  unrotted  flaX' 
As  a  further  inducement  to  flax-growers,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  a  greattf 
amount  of  profit  would  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  steeped  and  rotted  Sauu^  if 
treated  by  a  practical  man.    Thus  : 
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COST.  PROBABLE  RETURN. 

cost,  as  above — .  $35  25  36  stone  of  14  lbs.  each,  suy  504  lbs., 

steeping  and  spreading 4  50  sold  at  the  present  price,  60  cents 

ng  and  tying  m  bundles 1  00         per  lb  ,  wunld  amount  to $302  40 

king  and  scutching 800    Deduct  iirst  cost 48  75 

48  75  253  65 


Ibould  the  latter  margin  be  considered  a  lure  in  order  to  induce  inexperienced 
ners  to  grow  flax  on  a  large  scale,  let  them  not  try  it  until  such  time  a«  they 
fully  conyinced  of  their  error  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  their  more 
erprising  neighbor. 

VABIOUS   SUQUBSTIOXS. 

When  the  crop  is  taken  off,  the  land  may  be  ploughed  again  and  sown  with 
ck wheat  or  rye.  It  could  also,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  flaxseed,  be  laid 
wn  for  pasture  with  mixed  grass  seeds,  such  as  sheep  fescue,  timothy, 
rin,  poa  trivialis,  perennial  rye  grass,  and  white  hay  seed.  The  leaves 
lich  fall  from  the  flax  stems,  together  with  the  clay  stirred  up  by  the  pulling, 
11  answer  as  a  top  dressing.  By  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
mber  it  will  afford  a  good  bite  to  sheep  or  cattle.  These  remarks  look  well 
.  paper,  yet  they  are  not  the  less  true.  But  flax-growing  in  this  vast  country 
^  its  drawbacks  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  evil  will  soon 
'  remedied.  Firstly,  a  farmer  lives  thirty  miles  or  upwards  from  where  he 
uld  bring  his  flax  to  market ;  what  is  he  to  do  in  the  event  of  his  growing 
cli  a  crop  ]  Where  is  he  to  get  it  broke  or  scutched  ?  Should  he  contract 
ith  a  man  coming  along  with  his  machine,  who  works  for  him,  he  must  submit 
his  exorbitant  charge,  which  perchance  would  take  away  half  the  profit  of 
s  crop.  This  is  not  all.  Although  his  flax  has  got  into  small  bulk  by 
utching,  even  if  he  has  to  send  a  great  distance  to  market,  he  is  still  at 
le  mercy  of  the  buyer,  who  probably  would  tell  him  it  got  too  much  rotting, 
ad  some  other  fault,  and  finally  say  it  would  not  suit  him.  The  farmer  gets 
Bwildered,  thinks  of  the  long  journey  to  his  home,  calculates  hid  expenses, 
ffers  his  flax  at  a  reduced  price  sooner  than  bring  it  back,  and,  lastly,  will 
ickon  of  flax-growing.  As  a  cure  for  such  sickness,  let  flax  mills  be  erected, 
one  in  every  county  would  be  sufficient,)  and  markets  establif?licd  at  convenient 
»lacos  where  farmers  could  have  easy  access.  Buyers  could  select  the  flax 
vliich  would  suit  them  best,  whether  flax-cotton  or  long  heckled  stricks.  Such 
nills  as  I  speak  of  could  be  got  up  for  about  five  hundred  dollars  alongside  of 
my  const;int  stream  of  water.  They  would  pay  the  first  cost  in  two  years  by 
riming  them,  and  be  a  national  benefit  for  years  afterwards.  Private  individuals 
could  not  invest  their  money  better  than  in  the  building  of  scutch  mills  ;  the 
government  has  its  own  business  to  attend  to.  Farmers  and  all  others  interested 
ina^icultural  pursuits  should  also  attend  to  their  business,  independent  of 
government's  aid  or  advice.  It  is  high  time  Americans  should  look  to  their  own 
'iiterest  and  grow  their  own  flax,  which  may  afford  as  much  employment  to  the 
^vorking  class  as  cotton  has  done  heretofore.  The  money  paid  for  Irish  linen 
^ould  be  kept  in  the  country.  As  good  flax  can  be  grown  in  the  United  States 
"f  America  as  is  grown  in  the  old  country.  There  are  as  good  artisans,  water- 
p>'\^  er,  and  machinery  here  as  in  Ireland  or  England.  With  all  these  advan- 
^dgt's,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  why  not  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  drain  of 
money  which  finds  its  way  annually  into  the  pockets  of  the  Belfast  Flax  Society 
from  this  country  in  return  for  their  dear-sold  linen  fabrics?  John  Bull  has 
)n*hcd  his  trade  into  America  for  the  last  half  century,  bought  southern  cotton 
ieap,  sent  it  back  to  the  northern  States  wrought  into  fabrics,  where  he  got  a 
ood  aad  ready  market,  thereby  enabling  him  to  support  4,000,000  of  his 
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paupers  for  many  years  past,  who  are  at  the  present  time  bordering  on  rebellion 
for  want  of  cotton  to  keep  them  employed.  An  unlucky  shot  that,  which  re- 
verberated across  the  wide  Atlantic  and  paralyzed  the  cotton  lords  of  England 
and  their  subordinates  for  the  last  four  years. 

What  I  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  treatise  is  neither  filched  nor  borrowed 
from  the  various  and  conflicting  reports  of  other  writers  on  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  as  heretofore  published.  What  I  have  written  on  the  subject  la  solely 
taken  from  my  own  experience  of  twenty-seven  years  in  the  best  flax-growing 
country  in  the  world — Ireland. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  further  practical  suggestions  as  an  inducement  to  such 
farmers  as  would  wish  to  know  if  flax  would  be  a  paying  crop  preparatory  to 
trying  the  experiment.  I  have  already  stated  that  no  cereal  crop  would  pay 
so  well,  proving  this  assertion.  1  am  now  fully  convinced  that  two  crops  can 
be  raised  from  the  same  land  and  brought  to  full  pei*fcction  within  five  montlu; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  eighth  of  May  to  the  first  of  October.  And  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  last  crop  may  turn  out  the  best,  inasmuch  as  that  the  season 
of  its  mortal  enemy  will  be  past  and  gone  before  it  is  sown,  and  by  adding  the 
value  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former  crop  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a 
satisfactory  margin  to  any  man  short  of  a  miser.  What  I  have  here  stated 
may  be  called  theory.     It  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is  sound  practical  information. 

I  finished  my  flax-sowing  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  and  had  it  harvested  on 
the  12th  of  July;  by  the  18th  had  the  seed  bushed  out  and  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, sold  it  at  three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  per  bushel,  which  amounted 
to  seventy-three  dollars,  including  three  bushels  I  kept  for  seed.  The  straw  I 
afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  Pusey,  of  Wilmington,  for  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  The  cost  of  seed,  rent,  and  labor,  twenty-six  dollars,  deducted,  left 
a  balance  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  my  favor  for  the  produce  of 
one  acre  fifteen  poles.  Considering  the  short  period  of  time  it  took  to  ripen 
the  first  crop,  I  concluded  there  was  season  enough  to  grow  a  second.  Accord- 
ingly I  prepared  a  small  patch  of  the  ground  on  which  the  first  crop  had  been 
gi'own,  sowed  it  with  the  same  seed  without  using  guano  or  phosphate,  which 
might  be  necessary  to  give  it  a  start.  The  latter  crop  ripened  the  seed  and 
was  fit  to  pull  by  the  2d  of  October.  Apart  from  these,  some  seed  dropped 
from  the  bolls  when  removing  one  of  the  stacks  of  the  first  crop  on  the  18th 
of  July ;  it  germinated  and  has  grown  two  feet  long.  The  only  difference  I 
can  discover  between  what  was  covered  with  a  rake  and  what  had  shed  its  seed 
on  the  dry  ground  is,  that  the  former  ripened  its  seed,  whilst  the  latter  pro- 
duced little  or  no  seed.  My  object  in  making  mention  of  this  latter  self-pro- 
ducing flax  in  this  report  is  to  show  that  flax  is  not  a  tender  plant;  it  is  a  rapid 
grower,  requiring  very  little  trouble  or  care  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Had  the 
land  on  which  the  first  crop  was  grown  been  ploughed  immediately  after  clea^ 
ing  off  the  crop,  and  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  giving  a  top  dressing  of 
phosphates  or  guano,  I  have  no  doubt  on  my  mind  but  there  could  bo  as  good 
flax  fibre  produced  from  the  late  sowing  as  from  the  earlier,  but  not  so  good 
seed. 

Should  this  be  the  case — I  have  the  proofs  by  me — I  hope  and  trust  that 
farmers  will  turn  their  thoughts  to  flax-growing  next  season  extensively;  it 
will  benefit  themselves  to  do  so.  Of  this  they  will  be  fully  convinced  when 
balancing  their  accounts  after  disposing  of  the  crop. 

In  order  to  be  certain  what  effect  frost  would  have  on  late-sown  flax,  I  left 
the  greater  part  of  what  I  sowed  on  the  1 8th  of  July  on  the  ground  as  it  stood 
until  the  11th  of  January.  On  the  14th  I  brought  these  samples  to  Mr. 
Pusey,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  run  through  'his  machine,  in  order  to  test 
its  quality  previous  to  my  sending  the  samples  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. No.  1  sample,  pulled  October  2,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Pusey  as  being  die 
Lost,  and  equally  as  good  as  the  greater  part  of  the  first  I  sold  him.     No.  % 
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damp  to  ma  veil  through  the  machine ;  it  flattened  and  retained  much 
t  me  woody  core,  yet  is  strong,  sound  fibre ;  this  sample  was  pulled  about  the 
St  of  November.  No.  3,  pulled  January  1 1,  spoiled  by  the  frost,  is  only  good 
>w  or  fit  to  make  paper  of.  Mr.  Pusey  says  if  I  had  pulled  the  latter  sample 
t  the  proper  time,  and  dew-rotted  it  up  to  this  time,  it  would  be  as  good  as 
itber  sample.  I  care  nothing  about  the  loss.  I  gained  the  information 
Dught  by  trying  the  experiment. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  a  subject  of  great  inquiry  for  some  time 
a*t,  whether  or  not  flax  fibre  could  by  any  mechanical  process  be  converted 
ito  flax -cotton  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
i.-innfacturers,  who  can  at  the  present  time  obtain  but  a  scanty  supply  of  the 
raple  from  the  southern  States.  On  this  subject  further  doubt  is  uncalled  for. 
f  no  more  improvement  can  be  made  in  machinery  than  what  is  at  present  in 
rorktng  order,  as  much  flax-cotton  can  be  prepared  as  would  keep  all  spindles 
1  the  States  in  operation.  If  improvement  can  be  made  in  machinery,  all  the 
etter. 

There  are  at  this  writing  immense  piles  of  flax-cotton  in  Messrs.  Puaey's 
lills,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  going  through  the  different  processes  required 
revious  to  spinning.  Some  I  have  seen  converted  into  yarn  of  superior 
nality,  spooled.  Some  more  I  have  seen  ready  for  spinning,  which  he 
leached  by  a  chemical  process  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Several  tons  of  flax- 
traw  stand  up  ready  for  breaking ;  his  machine  for  the  purpose  is  the  best  I 
ave  seen,  attended  by  a  buffer  and  three  boys  only,  and  if  he  only  had  enough 
f  flax  to  keep  it  working  the  year  round  he  would  need  no  more  cotton. 

A  small  insect,  commonly  called  the  flax  flea,  often  attacks  the  flax  plant  in 
be  beginning  of  May,  whilst  in  the  lobe  leaves,  and,  if  not  guarded  against, 
roald  in  a  short  time  destroy  a  whole  crop.  The  best  way  to  make  this  pent 
ecamp  is  to  dust  the  young  braird  early  in  the  morning  whilst  the  dew  k  on. 
Lny  dry  clay  beaten  fine  will  do;  ashes  or  powdered  lime,  if  convenient,  will  be 
luch  better.  It  will  be  useless  to  dust  the  flax  plants  after  sunrise,  as  the 
ust  would  be  blown  off  by  the  wind.  What  would  be  done  early  in  the 
loming  would  hold  on  the  leaves  if  not  washed  off  by  rain.  This  simple 
emedy  is  applicable  to  turnips,  squashes,  cucumbers,  or  potatoes. 
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BY  LEWIS  BOLLMAN,  OP   THE   DEPARTMENT  OP   AGRICULTURE. 


The  cultivation  of  the  hop  has  rapidly  advanced  in  the  United  States.  The 
ise  of  malt  liquor  has  increiised,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  access  of 
jennan  population,  but  because  of  the  growing  taste  for  it  among  Americans. 
The  high  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors  will  induce  a  greater  use  of  malt  liquors. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  an  increasing  demand  for  hops. 

The  entire  crop  of  this  product  in  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows  :  In 
840,  1,238.502  pounds ;  1850,  3,497,029  pounds;  1860,  11,010,012  pounds  ; 
nd,  as  estimated,  in  1862,  16,000,000  pounds. 

But  it  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  crops  raised  in  this  country.  That  the 
stent  of  this  may  be  seen,  and  its  influence  on  prices  determined,  I  will  refer 
>  this  uncertainty  as  it  exists  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

7   . 
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Mr.  Ronse,  of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  alluding  to  tbe  causes  and  extent 
of  this  uncertainty,  says  : 

**  Very  much  will  depend  on  the  season.  This  year,  (1856,)  for  instance,  has  proved  to  be 
very  unfavorable,  the  yield  being;  only  about  one-third  of  a  full  crop.  One  hop-grower  of  my 
acQUHintance  has  obtained  but  12,000  pounds  from  jn'oundd  which  last  year  produced  32,000: 
ana  another  has  only  4,000,  where  last  year  he  obtained  16,000.  The  universal  complaint  is 
that  the  crop  has  been  very  light.  Taking  one  season  with  another,  the  ran^  of  dlffereDt 
fields  1%  from  400  to  2,000  pounds  to  tbe  acre.  Instances  have,  indeed,  occurred  oocasionalij 
in  which  the  latter  quantity  has  been  exceeded,  and  in  one  instance  an  average  of  near  2,8(X} 
pounds  was  obtained.  One  thousand  pounds  per  acre  may  be  considered  a  fair  crop ;  bat  the 
general  average  would,  no  doubt,  fall  below  that,  and  would  probably  be  about  one  poood 
per  hill,  or  866  pounds  to  an  acre." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Riddle,  a  dealer  in,  an  inspector,  and  a  grower  of  hops  for  forty 
years,  prepared  a  table  showing  the  amount  rtiised  and  the  prices  per  pound  ia 
New  England  from  1806  to  1853,  inclusive.  This  table  exhibits  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  amount  produced  in  a  most  striking  manner.  The  most  irregular 
period  is  from  1832  to  1839,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Years.  Pounds. 

1832 606, 602 

1833 1,  136, 134 

1834 1, 174,  599 

1835 963.  238 

1836 1,  441,  936 

1837 940,  857 

1838 663,  766 

1839 452, 225 

As  regular  a  yield  in  a  series  of  years  as  any  given  is  the  following : 

1849 707,  856 

1850 528,  685 

1851 537,  668 

1852 ^ 839,  723 

1853 640,  076 

A  like  uncertainty  of  the  crop  exists  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  best  coun- 
tries for  hop-growing.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  acres  in  hops 
in  the  years  named,  and  the  pounds  produced.  Those  years  only  are  given 
which  exhibit  the  greatest  extremes,  but  even  where  the  annual  production  is 
more  regular  it  is  nevertheless  very  irregular  : 


Year. 


Acres. 


Yield 
per  acre. 


Year. 


Acres. 


Yield 
per  acre. 


1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1822 


38,218 
38, 4:J6 
38,357 
38,265 
38,401 
38,700 
43,776 


Pounds. 
586 

1,465 
3C0 
368 
927 
141 

1,037 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

J  839 
lri40 
1841 


41,458 
43,419 
46,718 
50,471 
52,305 
44,058 
45,769 


P(nmd$, 
124 
7% 
120 
1,237 
911 
127 


From  1841  to  1850  the  yield  was  more  regular,  being  about  896  poimd^ 
per  acre. 

Such  irregular  production  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  corresponding  differ 
ence  in  prices.  In  the  first  series  of  years  as  above  given  from  the  tablo  of  UX' 
Biddle — that  is,  from  18J2  to  1839 — the  price  per  pound  varied  from  23^ceat^ 
to  6  cents;  and  in  the  second  series,  from  1849  to  1853,  from  7  cents  to  S^ 
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ente.     The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  general  and  more  recent 
rariadon  in  prices  : 


Tern. 

Prices. 

Tears. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Prices- 

1850 

1861 

1858 

22  to  60  cents. 
17  to  47  cents. 
17  to  40  cents. 
22  to  46  cents. 
5  to  36  cents. 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

4  to  10  cents. 
4  to  12  cents. 
4  to  10  cents. 
8  to  18  c«nt8. 
6  to  25  cents. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

6  to  32  cents. 
13  to  23  cents. 

1863 

1854 

1863 

1864 

15  to  30  cents. 
20  to  52  cents. 

These  are  the  New  York  prices,  as  given  in  the  Finance  Report  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  1863.  They  show  more  the  diflPerences  in  price  of  diflterent 
months  than  of  the  different  qualities  of  the  hop. 

An  annual  product  so  irregular,  with  a  consumption  generally  very  regular, 
must  occasion  an  irregular  foreign  demand,  arising  from  those  countries,  lik^ 
Great  Britain,  where  the  consumption  of  hops  is  always  greater  than  its  produc-. 
tion  of  them.  This  will  he  seen  in  both  the  following  tables,  the  first  showing 
the  imports  of  hops  by  Great  Britain  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  last  ow  ex- 
poits  for  the  same  years  : 


Import  of  hopi  by  Great  Britain. 

Yean. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

Id53 

1654 

725,648 

51,744 

34,608 

4,742,528 

13,330,480 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

2,762,144 

1,790,544 

2,095,632 

1,456,000 

248,640 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864*  

7,718,816 
16,707,712 
14,984,592 
16,495,472 

7,628,768 

*  For  ten  months  only. 

Exports  of  hops  by  the  United  States. 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

1350 

1851 

1852 

1,275,455 
110,360 
238,008 
245,647 
260,026 

'  1855  

1856 

;  1857 

1  ia58 

'  1859 

1 

4,021,816 

1,048,515 

924,538 

458,889 
587,953 

1860 

1861 

1862*  

273,257 

8,835,837 

1853 

1^ .-. 

1863»  

1864*  

4,415,400 
5,081,800 

*  Estimated  at  200  poands  per  bale,  tbe  retnms  being  in  bales. 

The  hop  is  used  in  brewing  for  preserving  and  giving  flavor  to  malt  liquors. 
That  part  of  it  which  is  most  valuable  is  the  yellow  substance  that  envelopes 
tbe  seed.  It  is  sticky  or  glutinous,  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  has  a  peculiar, 
Agreeable,  and  aromatic  odor.  But  this  aroma  is  extremely  volatile,  so  that, 
^th  the  greatest  care  in  packing  the  hop  closely  in  bales,  it  so  rapidly  escapes 
tliat  after  the  hops  become  a  year  old  their  value  rapidly  deteriorates.  How 
&r  the  use  of  strong  hemp-cloth,  gummed  with  India-rubber,  would  prevent 
escape  of  the  aroma,  or  would  be  profitable,  is  yet  to  be  determined  by 
«       iment.     But  a  product  so  constantly  in  demand,  yet  so  uncertain  in  its 
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yield,  and  which  can  be  kept  for  a  short  time,  must  necessarily  give  rife  to 
speculative  purchases.  Hence  another  element  creating  fluctuating  prices. 
Such  uncertainty  of  production  and  demand  fully  account  for  this  extreme 
range  of  prices.  They  show  that  the  hop-grower  must  expect  encouraging  aod 
discouraging  markets,  and  that  by  superior  cultivation  alone  he  can  expect  to 
counteract,  to  some  extent,  this  annual  uncertainty  of  the  product,  and  avail 
himself  of  those  high  prices  which  an  unusual  foreign  demand  creates. 

To  point  out  the  leading  casualties  which  affect  this  crop,  and  the  best  meam 
of  avoiding  them,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  article, 

Tbaer,  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture,  thus  speaks  of  these  nomeronfl 
casualties : 

"  In  fact,  tho  success  of  the  hop  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  weather  and  the  absenee  of 
certain  accidents  to  which  the  plant  is  exposed.  The  care  bestowed  on  the  formation  and 
culture  of  the  hop-ground  may,  indeed,  obviate  casualties  to  a  certain  extent,  but  caimot 
utterly  remove  them.  A  warm  summer,  with  moderate  winds  from  the  south  and  sonthwwt, 
and  not  much  rain,  is  favorable  to  tho  hop ;  but  in  wet  seasons,  particularly  when  the  wind 
blows  much  in  the  summer  from  the  east  and  north,  the  hop  is  sure  to  fail.  When  a  hot  nn 
follows  a  rain  or  fog  or  sultry  days,  alternate  with  cold  nigiits,  tho  hop  suffers  considerably, 
even  when  these  occurrences  take  place  only  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer.  In  spring  ue 
hop  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  an  insect  of  the  flea  kind ;  in  summer,  from  various  kinds  of 
flies  and  lice ;  In  the  last  stage  of  its  growth  it  is  exposed  to  mould,  especially  wl^n  the  hop 
ground  is  in  a  low  and  confined  situation.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  dangers  and  enemies  witn 
which  the  hop  is  surrounded,  its  success  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of  chance." 

But,  despite  of  the  discouragements  which  this  eminent  German  authority 
points  out,  (greater  in  Germany  than  here,)  yet  the  general  profit  of  this  crop 
is  thus  correctly  spoken  of  by  an  excellent  English  cultivator  of  it,  Mr.  Man- 
waring.  He  says  :  "  He  who  is  diligent,  however,  and  understands  his  busi- 
ness, is  well  paid  for  his  trouble  and  expense ;  for  two  or  three  acres  of  well- 
managed  hop-ground,  one  year  with  another,  amount  to  more  advantage  than 
fifty  acres  of  arable  land,  with  equal  or  more  expense."  This  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  estimates  :  In  Great  Britain  the  average  yield  is  probably 
about  750  pounds  per  acre.  Mr.  Rouse  places  it  in  this  country  at  888  pounds. 
He  estimates  the  entire  cost  of  production  at  about  10  cents  a  pound,  including 
the  picking.  From  1806  to  1864,  inclusive,  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years,  the 
average  price  of  hops  in  New  England  has  been  14^  cents  per  pound.  In  these 
years  it  was  at  one  time  as  low  as  I^  cent  per  pound — in  1812.  But  when 
prices  were  low  the  cost  of  production  was  not  so  high  as  now.  Its  estimated 
cost  then  was  5  cents  per  pound.  Placing  the  average  cost  of  production  during 
these  years  at  7^  cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  yield,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Rouse,  at  888  pounds  per  acre,  the  net  profit  would  be  7^  cents  per  pound,  or 
$64  38  per  acre. 

Having,  in  this  general  manner,  referred  to  the  nature  of  the  hop  crop,  to  the 
care  necessary  to  its  protection  from  enemies  and  diseases,  and  the  profit  whieh 
may  be  expected  under  proper  cultivation,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  enema 
and  diseases  most  injurious  to  the  plant  in  the  United  States;  the  soil  c$^ 
manures  best  adapted  to  its  growth  ;  the  location  of  the  hop  grounds,  and  their 
management ;  the  cultivation  of  the  plant;  the  picking,  drying,  and  packing 
of  the  hops, 

ENEMIES   AND   DISEASES. 

We  have  seen  how  uncertain  the  hop  crop  is.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  its 
enemies  and  diseases.  In  England  these  are  numerous ;  but  hero  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  notice  but  one  of  each — the  aphis,  or  louse,  and  the  mould.  The/ 
will  be  noticed  at  some  length,  however. 

1.  The  apJds, — The  correspondents  of  this  department,  in  speaking  of  th© 
injuries  received  by  the  hop  crop  of  1864»  describe  these  insects,  so  common  to 
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nany  plants,  and  speak  of  them  as  lice.    The  following  description  of  them  is 
pven  by  Mr.  Harris : 

"The  wing:ed  plant-Hce  provide  for  a  snccession  of  their  race  by  stocking  the  plants  with 
eggs  in  the  aatumn.  These  are  hatched  in  the  spring,  and  the  yonng  Uce  iiuuicdLitely 
begin  to  pump  up  the  sap  from,  the  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  in 
a  snort  time  come  to  maturity.  In  this  state  it  is  found  that  the  brood,  without  a  single 
exception,  consists  wholly  of  femaUs,  which  are  wingless,  but  are  in  a  condition  imme- 
diately to  continue  their  kind.  Their  young,  however,  are  not  hatched  from  egg^,  but  are 
prodnced  alive,  and  each  female  may  be  the  mother  of  fifiun  or  twenty  young  lice  in  the 
coarse  of  a  single  day.  The  plant-lice  of  this  second  generation  are  also  windless  females, 
whkh  grow  up  and  have  their  young  in  due  time ;  and  thus  brood  after  brood  is  produced, 
even  to  the  seventh  generation  or  more,  without  the  appearance  or  intermixture,  throughout 
the  whole  season,  ot  a  single  male.  This  extraordinary  propagation  ends  in  the  autumn 
with  a  birth  of  a  brood  of  males,  which  in  due  time  acquire  wings,  and  pair;  cg^s  are  then 
lud  by  the  females,  and  with  the  death  of  these  winged  individcuds,  which  soon  toilows,  the 
nee  becomes  extinct  for  the  season." 

The  eggs  are  not  destroyed  by  cold  or  wet ;  and  drought  is  favorable  for  the 
maltiplicatibn  of  those  lice  born  in  the  summer,  and  wet  unfavorable.  Hence 
their  rapid  increase  in  droughts.  The  effect  of  the  attack  of  these  lice  on  the 
hop-vines  is  thus  described  in  Morton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture : 

"When  the  first  attack  of  these  npon*the  hops  is  severe,  and  early  in  the  season,  the  growth 
of  the  plant  is  commonly  stopped  m  tne  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  If  the  attack  be 
late— that  is,  about  midsummer,  or  afterward — the  bine  has  then  attained  so  much  strength 
that  it  struggles  on  against  the  blight  to  its  disadvantage,  and  the  result  is  a  total  failure  of 
the  crop  at  last ;  for  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  fruit-branches  being  already  formed,  there  is 
no  chance  of  recovery.  At  this  time  and  in  this  condition  the  stench  from  the  hop  planta- 
tion is  most  offensive.  In  an  early  blight,  however,  we  have  many  instances  recorded  of 
extraordinary  recoveries ;  for  these  insects  are  remarkably  susceptible  of  atmospherical  and 
electrical  changes,  and  on  a  sudden  alteration  of  the  weather  we  have  known  them  perish 
by  myriads  in  a  night.  The  condition  of  a  plant  is  never  hopeless,  however  severe  the 
attack  may  be,  provided  there  is  time  for  it  to  put  forth  its  lateral  or  fructifying  branches." 

The  progress  and  termination  of  the  attack  by  the  lice,  when  severe,  is  thus 
described  in  the  same  work : 

"  Their  multiplication  is  so  rapid  that  the  leaves  become  so  thickly  covered  as  scarcely  to 
allow  a  pin  to  be  thrust  between  them.  They  quickly  abstract  the  juices  of  the  bine,  so 
that  the  leaves  assume  a  sickly  brown  hue,  and  curl  up,  and  the  bine  itself  ceases  to  grow, 
and  falls  from  the  pole,  the  lice  continuing  till  they  perish  for  want  of  food ;  and  thus, 
without  the  interventiou  of  a  favorable  change,  the  crop  is  destroyed,  and  the  grower  may 
often  consider  himself  foi-tunate  if  the  plant  recover  a  due  amount  of  vitality  to  produce  a 
crop  in  the  following  year. 

•*  When  atmospherical  change  occurs,  the  lice  die  off  by  thousands  in  a  day.  As  they  die 
they  turn  a  brown  color.  The  tirst  indication  of  a  favorable  change  is  the  clustering  of  the 
lice  to  the  extremities  of  the  bines  and  branches.  This  fact  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  since, 
to  all  but  close  and  accurate  observers  of  the  hop  plant,  the  outward  appearance  is  the 
revt*rse  of  a  favorable  change;  for  the  small  leaves  and  heads  of  the  bines  arc  dcust'Iy 
covered  with  lice  But  while  the  lice  are  thus  gathering  in  countless  myriads  at  tli'c 
pxtremities,  apparently  threatening  the  utter  destruction  of  the  plant,  the  large  leaves  ar  the 
bottom  of  the  bine  and  the  leaves  of  the  branches  next  the  stem  are  becoming  clcivu.  At 
this  clasteriug  period  the  lice  evidently  cease  to  suck  the  juices  of  the  plant;  for  the  attentive 
observer  will  perceive  the  bine  resimiing  its  erect  position,  and  recommencing  its  upward 
growth,  though  still  covered  with  lice.  At  this  crisis  they  usually  disappear  altogether  in 
the  course  oi  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  tfie  plants  should  be  liberally  rewarded,  if  not 
lavishly  stimulated  with  manure,  thr.re  being  no  danger  of  over-manuring  under  such  circum- 
ftamres, 

"The  best  manure  to  bi*  employed  in  these  cases  is  guano,  at  the  rate  of  450  to  900  pouuds 
per  acre.  The  ground  should  be  continually  stirred,  but  this  stimulus  should  not  be  given 
until  it  is  certain  the  lice  are  disappeanng." 

Injarious  in-^ects  are  much  lessened  in  number  by  natural  enemies.  That 
which  is  most  destructive  of  these  lice  is  the  lady-bug,  or,  as  called  in  Englaild, 
the  lady-bird.     Of  these  the  work  just  quoted  from  says  : 

"  They,  in  the  first  instance,  destroy  multitudes  of  lice,  a  single  one  killing  eight  or  ten  in 
■8  many* minutes ;  and  where  the  lice  are  not  too  numerous,  the  lady-birds  will  clean  the 
hop  plantations.  But,  generally,  the  lice  have  time  to  deposit  some  of  their  young  <m  th/ 
ttnder  side  of  the  leaves  before  their  enemies  attack  them,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
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clouded,  when  the  lady -birds  are  sln^gish  and  inactive.  The  lice  pxe  seldom  deroared  lU 
this  time,  but  the  lady-birds  lay  their  epffs  also  on  the  under  side  of  the  loaves,  usually  in 
clusters  of  about  twenty  each.  These  egffs  adhere  to  the  leaves,  are  yellow  in  color,  and  of 
a  long-,  oval  shape ;  they  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  progeny  which  creeps  forth  is  the 
"black  nigger"  or  *' serpent,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  districts.  They  are  ferocious- 
looking  creatures,  greatly  resembling  in  shape,  though  not  in  size,  the  lizards  of  the  olden 
time.  As  soon  as  they  are  hatched  they  commence  the  work  of  destruction  upon  the  lice, 
which  are  their  peculiar  food,  as  the  lice  are  of  their  parents,  the  lady-birds ;  and  if  the  lice 
are  not  extremely  numerous,  they  often  succeed  in  clearing  the  plant  of  the  vermin ;  other- 
wise they  devour  them  until  they  are  literally  gorged  with  food,  and  then,  attaching  them- 
seivos  to  the  leaves  of  the  hop,  after  remaining  dormant  in  the  larva  state,  they  cast  oflf  their 
outer  cuticle,  and  are  transformed  into  the  perfect  lady-birds,  when  they  again  pursue  their 
good  work  of  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  hop — consuming  about  thirty  lice  daily." 

We  have  described  the  depredations  of  the  lice,  and  the  good  work  of  the 
lady  bugs,  at  some  length,  that  the  hop- grower  might  see  the  necessity  of  two 
XhingB—^rst,  having  the  ground  in  the  highest  condition  as  to  richness  and  til- 
lage, that  the  plant  may  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  attack  of  the  lice ;  and,  secondy 
that  he  might  see  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  lady-bug,  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  beneficial  insects.  The  lice  could  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  vines 
with  whale-oil  soap- suds,  but  this  remedy  is  too  tedious  for  hop  cultivation. 

2.  The  numld. — There  are  various  diseases  to  which  common  parlance  has 
given  this  name,  but  the  one  now  described  is  the  most  fatal  to  the  hop.  These 
diseases,  like  the  lice,  are  parasitic — that  is,  both  exist  upon  the  juices  of  the  hop 
plant,  which,  being  deprived  of  them,  are  blighted.  Hence  the  term  blight  does 
not  designate  the  cause,  but  the  result  of  the  attack  of  the  disease  or  insect 
Morton's  Cyclopajdia  of  Agriculture  thus  speaks  of  the  disease  now  under  con- 
sideration : 

**  The  mould  is  a  disease  rather  than  a  blight.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  parasitical  vegetable 
fungus,  usually  generated  in  wet  se&sons  and  in  damp  situations.  It  is  of  all  diseases  the 
most  dreaded  by  the  hop-grower,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  known  remedy  for  it,  and  as  it 
steadily  progresses  in  its  attack,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
season,  till  the  crop  is  gathered.  It  often  originates  from  the  negligence  and  inattention  of 
the  cultivator,  and  thus  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  is  intimately  allied  to,  if  it  be  not 
precisely  the  same  as,  tne  white  mildew  which  we  see  in  hawthorn  hedges,  and  on  rose- 
bushes, especially  if  the  latter  grow  iu  shady  situations.  When  the  mould  appears  to  bny 
considerable  extent  upon  the  hops  so  (jarly  as  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  however 
luxuriant  the  vino  may  then  appear,  th(;re  is  no  hope  of  a  crop  worth  picking.  Dampness 
and  a  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light  seem  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  mould, 
and  thus  we  often  see  it  emanate  from  wild  hops,  which  are  carelessly  allowed  to  grow  in 
neiffhboring  hedges.  As  soon  as  this  violent  disease  appears,  it  spreads  in  every  direction 
witn  astonishing  rapidity,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  distance  increases  from  the  centre 
of  mischief.  It  is  hrst  noticeable  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  as  a  white  speck,  not  larger 
than  a  small  pin's  head,  the  spot  increasing  in  size  till  it  attains  the  diameter  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch;  below  this  white  spot,  ou  the  under  side  of  the  leaf^  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing indentation,  which  renders  this  incipient  indication  of  mould  immistakable.  Yroxn.  the 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  the  seeds  of  this  parasitical  fungus,  as  we  imagine  it  to  be,  are 
blown  iu  all  directions,  and  the  minutest  particle  of  this  white  dust  when  it  settles  on  another 
leaf  in  a  few  days  becomes  a  minute  speck  of  mould.  Each  new  spot  then  piopagates  the 
disease,  and  thus  we  perceive  this  vegetable  pestilence  advances  with  fearful  mpidity  of  geo- 
metrical progression,  and  if  the  season  be  damp,  acre  afler  acre  falls  a  victim  to  the  attack, 
which  often  originates  from  sheer  inattention." 

Mould  spreads  fastest  in  warm,  damp  weather.  It  commences  near  the  ground, 
and  therefore  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  frequent  pulling  off  of  the 
suckers,  as  they  sprout  through  the  hill  in  the  summer  months.  Every  spotted 
leaf  should  be  destroyed.  Aud  here  we  now  see  the  necessity  of  making  such 
selcctioQ.  of  the  site  of  the  hop  plantation  as  will  secure  a  free  access  of  air  and 
sunlight,  for  dryness  is  a  check  to  this  disease. 

SOIL  AND   MANURK. 

The  soil  and  manure  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  hop  may  be  deter- 
mined by  analysis,  and  the  general  character  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  ITie 
roots  of  the  hop  penetrate  deeply  and  widely,  and  are  liable  to  suffor  from 
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In  a  climate  of  extremes,  like  ours,  this  drought  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  having  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  attracts  and  retains  moisture. 
It  should  be  broken  up  deeply,  and  always  kept  thoroughly  pulverized.  It 
should  be  deep,  that  the  lower  roots  may  sustain  the  moisture  of  the  plant  in 
drooght;  and  it  should  be  well  pulverized,  for  in  such  a  condition  of  the  soil  air 
cannot  dry  it  deeply,  because  it  does  not  crack  and  admit  large  amounts  of  heat, 
and  the  subsoil  moisture  rises  higher  between  fine  particles  of  loose  soil.     This 

Slant  is  a  great  exhauster,  both  by  reason  of  the  thorough  summer  cultivation 
emanded,  and  by  what  it  abstracts  from  the  soil.    Analysis  shows  this ;  and 
the  following  is  an  English  analysis  of  the  hop : 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HOP. 


Hops. 


Leaves. 


Bine. 


OF   WHEAT    AND 
WHEAT  STRAW. 


Wheat. 


Straw. 


Percentage  of  ash  calculated  on  dry  substance . 
Composition  of  the  ashes. 


Silica . 

Chloride  of  sodiom  — 
Chloride  of  potassium. 

Soda :. 

Potash 

Lime. 


9.00 


19.16 
0.74 
8.96 


21.94 


22.35 
3.12 
2.29 


7.28 


9.99 

2.63 

15.35 


1.27 


65. 3S 


Peroxide  of  Iron . 
Salphuric  acid . . 
Phosphoric  acid  . 
Carbonic  acid 


31.70 
9.59 
4.80 
0.68 
5.10 

17.33 
1.92 


13.13 

30.78 
4.84 
0.19 
1.89 
9.33 

12.04 


17.60 

23.91 

3.77 

0.80 

2.33 

11.69 

11.92 


9.05 
23.72 

2.81 
13.03 


0.16 

13.44 

6.70 

3.82 


0.24 
49.81 


5.82 
3.07 


Total. 


99-98      99. 96 


99.99 


In  this  table  the  analysis  of  wheat  is  given  also  as  a  comparison,  because  it  is 
conceded  that  good  wheat  lands  may  be  made  good  hop  lands.  Silica  in  larger 
quantities  is  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  hop  when  the  straw  of  both  crops  is 
returned  to  it.  Both  have  nearly  the  same  amount  of  potash  and  soda ;  but  the 
liop  has  much  more  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  much  less  magnesia  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  aggregate  pounds  per  acre  do  not  differ  materially  in  these 
crops,  estimating  the  number  of  pounds  of  hops  at  900  per  acre,  and  of  wheat 
at  15  bushels,  equal  to  900  pounds. 

The  chief  difference  is  in  silica,  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  it  follows 
that  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  would  be  a  beneficial  manure  for  hop  ground?, 
because  it  is  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  composed  of  lime  32.56,  sulphuric  acid 
46.51,  water  20.93.  Its  best  mode  of  application  would  be  on  clover  after  it  has 
commenced  its  spring  growth,  for  in  this  way  it  would  add  much  to  the  vege- 
table matter  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  its  lime  and  sulphur.  The  crop  of  clover 
should,  of  course  be  turned  under. 

The  English  regard  lime  as  of  much  importance,  and  Mr.  Man  waring  recom- 
Diends  a  mixture  of  barn-yard  manure,  muck,  and  "a  good  quantity  of  lime.'* 
if  the  soil  requires  manuring  and  deepening,  this  should  first  be  done  by  the 
gypsum-dressed  clover  turned  under  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches.  When  broken 
}^  to  plant  the  hop  roots,  it  should  be  subsoiled  an  additional  depth  of  eif,'ht 
hiches.  Trenching  with  the  spade  is  a  useless  waste  of  labor  where  the  ploi^li 
can  be  used,  and  hops  should  not  be  planted  where  it  cannot;  for,  as  the  hop 
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demands  a  loosei  deep  soil,  it  would  soon,  except  in  certain  localities,  be  washed 
away  on  hill-sides. 

Barn-yard  manure  should  always  be  applied  during  the  cultivation  of  the  crop, 
and  even  before,  if  the  soil  is  not  rich.  In  Great  Britain  alluvial  soils  are  re- 
garded as  excellent ;  and  day  soils,  especially,  if  tenacious,  should  be  thoroughlj 
drained,  for  a  plant  so  deeply  rooted  as  ihe  hop  should  not  have  its  lower  roots 
imbedded  in  standing  water. 

The  character  of  the  soil  best  suited  to  the  hop  may  be  inferred  from  what 
is  said  of  it  as  found  best  in  Great  Bntain :  "  The  hop,"  says  Mr.  Manwaiing, 
"  delights  in  the  richest  lands ;  a  deep  mould  and  light;  if  mixed  with  sand,  the 
better ;  a  black  garden  mould  being  excellent  for  it  Hops  cannot  be  cultivated 
to  advantage,  except  on  strong  rich  land  of  considerable  depth  of  soil,  which 
must  be  constantly  manured,  or  otherwise  little  benefit  is  to  be  expected." 
The  climate  of  England  is  a  moist  one  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  subject  to  our  extremes  of  heat  and  drought.  Our  soils,  then, 
should  be  deeper,  with  less  of  barn-yard  manure,  and  more  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  has  a  twofold  action.  Vegetable  matter  acts  not  only  as  a  manure,  hut 
also  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  shields  the  subsoil  moisture  from  evapora- 
tion by  our  hot  burning  suns. 

THE  LOCATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  HOP  GROUNDS. 

In  speaking  of  movldy  the  necessity  of  having  the  grounds  well  exposed  to 
drying  and  airy  winds  was  shown.  It  should  also  be  exposed  to  the  Bun. 
Hence,  low,  damp  situations  should  be  avoided.  If  the  ground  is  inclined  to  he 
heavy,  as  our  clays  generally  are,  especially  if  it  is  a  yellowish  clay,  and  not  a 
red,  then  the  grounds  should  be  well  drained.  The  red  clays  are  usually  drier, 
having  lees  alumina  and  more  small  gravel.  If  the  grounds  lie  towsurds  the 
bottom  of  a  slope,  it  would  be  well  to  guard  them  by  a  deep  ditch,  so  that 
neither  the  heavy  rains  on  the  slope,  nor  its  drainings  under  the  top  soil,  could 
be  carried  into  the  hop  grounds.  The  situation  should  also  be  free  from  heavy 
winds,  and  especially  guarded  against  those  strong- blowing  winds  which  attend 
the  storms  of  hot  weather.  They  mostly  blow  from  the  west,  and  hence  a 
southeastern  slope,  with  corresponding  high  lands,  should  be  selected.  Bat.no 
protection  of  this  kind  must  be  regarded,  at  the  expense  of  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  grounds. 

The  general  management  of  the  hop-grounds  should  have  in  view  the  sus- 
taining of  their  fertility.  The  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  leaves  and  bines 
shows  the  large  amount  of  silica,  chloride  of  potassium,  potash,  lime,  phosphoric 
and  carbonic  acids  in  them.  These,  then,  should  be  returned  to  the  soil,  and  thifl 
can  moat  advantageously  be  done  by  ploughing  them  under.  This  plonghiDg 
in  should  be  done  in  the  fall,  with  some  composts  added.  And  those  composts 
should  be  varied  from  year  to  year.  "  In  practice,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  in  his 
Cycloptedia  of  Agriculture,  "  the  best  informed  hop-growers  have  found  it  de- 
sirable to  obtain  a  mixture  of  manures  in  the  soil,  which  is  most  readily  accom- 
plished by  varying  the  form  of  manuring  every  year."  Our  own  experienee 
corroborates  this  view,  and  we  would  recommend  its  continuance  till  more  ac* 
curate  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  attained;  fir  by  this  practice  the  deficient 
ingredients  of  one  year's  dressing  will  probably  be  compensated  by  the  8ape^ 
abundance  of  the  next. 

Belonging  to  the  general  management  of  the  grounds  is  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  earth  immediately  around  the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  substituting 
other  soils.  In  Great  Britain,  under  proper  cultivation,  the  hop  will  piodnoe 
good  crops  for  twenty  years.  «*  No  rule,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  "can  be  given  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which  hops  can  be  successfully  grown  upon  the  same 
soiL    This  must  be  ascertained  by  actual  experience ;  but  we  may  state,  j 
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,  that  hops  grow  heat  on  a  nef€  soil,  all  other  circunr*tances  being  equal, 
.    Ordinary  land  shonld  be  changed  once  in   ten  or  twenty  years.     The 
ibility  of  the   hop   plant   is  very  great,  when   growing   upon   congenial 
,  with  careful  cultivation.     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  th«  age  of  particular 
ntations ;  we  have  one,  however,  in  our  possession,  which  h  iS  not  been  re- 
planted for  at  least  150  years,  and  it  is  as  flourishing  as  ever.''     He  also  men- 
ions  one  that  had  been  in  uninterrupted  cultivation  for  fully  300  years. 
These  statements  show  the  longevity  of  the  hop  plant.     How  far  plants 
e  in  the  soil  an  excrementitious  mutter  unfavorable  to  their  own  growth,  is 
I  question  not  at  all  settled,  but  m  iny  facts  indicate  that  somo  of  them  do  to  a 
;reat  extent.     That  the  health  and  vi^or  of  the  hop  plant  would  be  increased 
vj  an  occasional  change  of  the  soil  in  immediate  contact  with  its  roots,  is  cer- 
ain»  from  the  high  cultivation  it  deminds,  and  the  active  and  powerful  manures 
t  needs  to  overcome  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  and  diseases.     Portions  of  this 
oil  might,  then,  be  advantageously  changed,  and  this  could  be  done  by  running 
leep  a  furrow  with  the  plough,  and  as  near  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  haul- 
rich  soils  or  composts  to  fill  it  up,  or  taking  the  soil  from  the  middle  of  the 
iys  and  shovelling  it  into  these  furrows,  thus  rotating,  as  it  were,  the  soil 
rom  the  hills  to  the  middle  of  the  alleys. 

CULTIVATION   OP   THB   HOP   PLANT. 

Supposing  the  ground  to  have  been  properly  prepared  for  setting  out  the 
slants,  and  that  they  have  been  grown  one  season  from  the  slip,  the  first  step  is 
0  determine  the  number  of  plants  to  the  acre.  The  width  of  the  hills,  in 
jreat  Britain,  varies  accordmg  to  the  varieties  of  the  hop — the  stronger  growing 
ines  requiring  more  room.  From  six  to  eight  feet  square  is  the  customary  dis- 
ances,  and  in  the  United  States  seven  feet  is  the  usual  distance.  The  following 
able  shows  the  number  of  plants  required  for  the  distances  named : 

6  feet 1,  236  plants. 

6  feet  6  inches 1,  060      " 

7  feet 888      " 

7  feet  6  inches 795      " 

8  feet 695      " 

By  having  a  white  rag  or  other  conspicuous  object  on  the  chain  or  measuring 
ord  at  the  distances  desired  to  foi  m  the  hills,  the  places  to  set  the  stakes  will 
«  more  readily  indicated.  These  stakes  should  be  of  sufficient  height  to  correct 
he  range  by. 

MaU  ami  female  plants, — The  sexes  of  the  hop  plant  are  not  united  in  the 
ame  plant,  but  some  are  male  and  others  female.  Since  the  sexual  relation  of 
be  strawberry  plants  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  United  States, 
he  importance  of  having  some  male  plants  in  the  hop  grounds  will  be  generally 
dmitted.  The  male  flower  grows  in  a  loose  panicle,  whilst  the  female  flower 
i  compact,  like  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree.  Hop  seeds  produce  plants,  but  as 
bey  are  like  fruit  seeds,  producing  varieties  of  ouite  difft^rent  qualitie-',  the  hop 
ilants  should  be  multiplied  by  slips  from  a  well-known  and  approved  variety. 

Although  most  of  American  farmers  have  some  knowledge  of  the  impoitance 
f  having  enough  male  among  the  female  plants  to  fertilize  them,  yet  this  im- 
ortanc  is  so  peculiar  in  the  hop  that  some  special  reference  to  it  is  necessary. 

At  the  base  of  each  scale  or  leaf  of  the  female  blossom  of  the  hop  there  is  a 

jver,  in  which  is  the  germ  of  the  seed.     As  this  seed  matures  the  scales  grow 

ger,  and  are  covered  with  resinous  aromatic  balls,  called  lupuline.  These  are 
Be  fine  yellow  powder  of  the  hop,  and  contain  that  bitter  principle  which  ren- 

3  the  hop  so  valuable  in  preserving  and  flavoring  malt  liq«iors.  This  bitter 
pie  is  stronger  or  more  delicately  flavored  in  some  varieties  of  the  hop  than 
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in  othcr<4,  and  in  proportion  as  the  seed  is  fully  developed.  This  female  blossom 
is  vitalized  by  the  pollen  of  the  male  plant.  '*  Though  the  pollen,"  says  an 
English  writer,  ''from  its  extreme  lightness,  can  be  wafted  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  some  seeds  in  each  cone  may  be  so  fertilized,  yet  it  would  be  wdl 
to  rear  a  number  of  the  male  plants  among  the  others,  or  along  the  hedges  of 
the  hop  gardens,  to  insure  the  fertilization  of  all  the  seeds.  A  bushel  of  hop« 
collected  from  plants  of  the  fourth  year,  raised  from  seed,  weighed  36  ponodfl, 
there  being  male  plants  near ;  a  second  instance,  where  the  plants  were  raieed 
from  cuttings,  wtjighed  35  pounds ;  while  a  bushel,  grown  in  a  garden  where 
the  male  plants  were  always  eradicated,  weighed  only  22  pounds.  Besides  the 
greater  quantity  of  hops  thus  obtained,  the  aroma  is  much  greater  (the  /vjnc/tV, 
on  which  the  aroma  depends,  is  considered  by  Blanch(§  to  be  the  unappropriated 
pf)llen  dust  which  has  alighted  on  the  scales  of  the  females)  and  the  strength  of 
the  bitttir  much  greater." 

On  this  point  Mr.  House  says : 

"  It  is  nece-ssary  that  a  small  number  of  the  male  plants  sbould  be  interspersed  amon^ 
tbo  others,  in  ordc^r  to  ^ive  that  energy  and  vitality  to  the  seed  which  is  essential  to  the  pe^ 
fection  of  tho  crop.  It  due  care  is  taken  in  this  particular,  a  seed  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  eac'li  petal  of  the  blossom  possessed  of  a  most  pungent  aromatic  flavor.  Atten- 
tion to  this  particular  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  insure  flavor  and  character  to  the  product  of 
the  plant,  giving  it  that  fine  aromatic  bitter  v/hich  is  most  desirable,  and  which  it  will  not 
otherwise  be  possessed  of,  the  petal  or  leaf  of  the  blossom  containing  comparatively  bot 
little  of  th<'  astrinf^nt  quality  of  the  hop.  This  consideration  is  one  whicn  I  apprehend 
is  too  freciuently  overlooked  by  the  inexperienced  cultivator,  who  sometimes  rejects  tne  male 
plants  as  barren,  to  the  great  injury  of  his  crop." 

He  recommends  one  male  plant  to  fifty  female. 

In  selecting  the  varieties  of  the  hop  to  plant,  two  things  are  regarded  in  Great 
Britain — the  flavor  and  the  time  of  maturing.  The  strong  growers  are  usually 
the  largest  bearers,  but  have  not  that  delicacy  of  aroma  that  is  found  in  smaller 
and  less  prolific  varieties.  In  large  plantations,  where  the  picking  sea.^'on  should 
be  long,  such  varieties  are  selected  as  will  give  diflferent  times  of  maturity. 

Mr.  Manwaring  says : 

**I  would  advise  planters  to  be  particular  in  the  sort  of  sets  they  intend  to  use.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  different  sorts,  as  in  au  unfavorable  year  some  kinos  are  more  hardy,  and 
can  stand  the  severity  of  the  weather  better  than  others.  There  is  also  another  advantage: 
in  a  plantation  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  and  upwards  (in  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  a  mui^h  less  luimbcr)  it  is  advisable  to  have  about  four  or  five  acres  planted 
With  an  early  sort,  such  as  Joneses,  Mathou's,  or  Cooper's  Whites,  which  as  soon  as  quite 
ripe  should  be  gathered  in,  if  within  five  or  six  days  the  better.  Then  Gk)ldmau*8  and  the 
Qranes,  which  is  a  later  description  of  hop.  The  Cholegatc  are  a  smaller  and  late  hop,  bnt 
fotcti  a  good  ])rice  in  the  market.  The  sets  I  would  recommeud  are  the  Kent  OholegsUeii 
Canterbury  Goldings,  Jones's,  Mayfield  Grapes,  Mathon  and  Cooper's  Whites." 

Tlanting  — In  preparing  to  plant,  it  is  best  to  bed  in  the  spring  the  neces- 
sary sets,  for  by  the  fall  they  will  have  attained  a  year's  growth,  and  whethet 
they  are  set  out  in  the  fall,  or  in  the  following  spring,  it  will  be  so  much  timB 
gained.  Th(»n  thiy  are  more  certain  to  grow,  will  require  a  less  number  in  ths 
hill,  and  give  much  less  trouble  during  the  first  year's  growth  atW  being 
planted. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  usual  to  plant  in  raised  hills.  But  there  the  climate  i« 
mois*t ;  here  tli(i  extreme  droughts  dry  them  too  much.  Hence,  level  cultivatioii» 
generally,  has  superseded  hill  cultivation,  and  the  hop  plant  should  not  be  aa 
exception.  In  setting  the  plants,  manure  should  not  be  put  in  the  hill,  espe- 
cially new,  unfermented  barn-yard  manure,  but  a  richer  soil  might  be  added*  if 
the  ground  is  not  in  sufficient  condition.  The  roots  of  the  sets  should  be  spread 
out  carefully  ;  good,  fine  mould  put  around  them,  the  soil  pressed  firmly,  and 
the  eailh  heaped  over  them. 

The  number  and  length  of  the  ^o/c*.— Each  hill  should  have  two  poles.  In 
England,  the  number  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  hop.    The  Farnham  GaItte^ 
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irliite  bines  and  the  Goldings  are  strong  growers,  and  require  large  poles — 
L4  to  20  feet  long.  The  Grape  varieties  are  smaller,  and  need  poles  not 
ding  10  to  14  feet  in  length.  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  as  to  the 
er  of  poles  in  Great  Britain  to  the  hill,  says :     *'  When  there  are  about 

hills  on  an  acre,  and  the  poles  all  18  feet  long  and  upwards,  we  should 
id  tioo  to  each  hill,  with  16  feet  poles,  every  third  hill  to  have  three ; 
14  leet,  alternately  ttoo  and  three  poles  ;  with  12  feet  poles,  three  to  each 
But  in  this  country,  where  ground  is  not  so  valuable  as  in  England,  a 
r  number  should  be  used,  that  more  air  and  sunlight  may  be  allowed,  to 
11  the  evil  of  mould,  and  give  greater  vigor  to  the  plant  when  held  back  by 
phis, 
le  poles  should  be  sharpened  with  a  regular  taper,  and  holes  for  them  made 

heavy  crowbar ;  and  when  two  are  in  a  hill  they  should  be  about  a  foot 
;,  the  tops  inclining  somewhat  apart,  to  give  more  room  to  each  top,  and 
snt  the  branches  from  intertwining.  The  strongest  poles  should  be  selected 
le  outside,  especially  for  that  part  of  the  plantation  most  exposed  to  heavy 
a. 

the  spring  the  number  of  bines  to  each  pole  is  selected.  These  should 
>e  more  than  two ;  but  it  is  best  when  the  wire- worm  is  apprehended  to 
ve  two  more  against  their  depredations,  and  until  danger  to  them  is  past, 
ie  bine  should  be  fastened  to  the  poles,  as  their  growth  advances,  with 
len  yarn ;  and  it  is  best  when  unravelled  from  a  stocking,  as  it  is  more 
ic.     Women  and  children  can  do  this  work. 

Ulage. — ^The  grounds  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds  or  grass,  and  the  hills 
St  level.    The  bines  should  be  supported  the  first  season  on  small  poles,  so 
their  better  growth  may  be  encouraged. 
I  the  spring  following  the  grounds  should  be  well  and  deeply  broken  up  as 

as  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  condition.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  do  this 
1  it  is  too  wet.  The  furrow  should  be  thrown  from  the  hill,  and  the  hill 
:  carefully  weeded  and  pulverized,  either  with  the  cultivator  or  the  hoe. 
land  should  be  levelled  in  the  subsequent  ploughings  with  the  cultivator, 
setter  general  directions  can  be  given  than  to  say  that  the  hop  should  re- 
;  equal  cultivation  with  the  corn.  A  clean,  mellow  soil  must  be  maintained. 
•  to  do  this}  will  require  a  less  or  greater  labor,  according  to  the  season,  and 
tnltivation  will  be  modified  by  it.  Sometimes  the  cultivator  is  all  that  is 
ed  after  the  first  breaking  up  ;  at  other  times,  when  heavy,  soaking  rains 

compacted  the  soil,  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  loosen  it  with  the  bull- 
ae. 
bave  already  spoken  of  the  use  of  lime  for  the  hop.     If  the  soil  is  deficient 

quicklime  should  be  spread  over  the  grounds  and  harrowed  in,  or  covered 

the  cultivator.  In  subsequent  years  ammoniacal  manures,  as  the  superphos- 
Bs  or  guano,  may  be  used,  and  should  be,  if  the  bines  have  been  attacked  by 
ice.  These  should  be  placed  around  the  hills  and  hoed  in.  The  quantities 
Id  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them ;  and  this  must  be  determined 
le  general  richness  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  severity  of  the  attack  of  the  lice, 
in  England  as  high  as  112  pounds  of  phosphates,  or  336  pounds  of  guano, 

been  used  per  acre. 

rery  operation  demanded  by  the  season  should  be  performed  in  due  time ; 
iie  more  unfavorable  the  season  is,  the  more  cheerfully  should  be  the  labor 
for,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hop,  more  than  in  all  other  crops,  is  the 
jrbtrue  that  "the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."  *•  In  such  years," 
Mr.  Man  waring,  "  it  will  far  better  requite  the  labor  bestowed,  yielding  a 
r  price,  by  reason  of  their  scarcity,  than  in  fruitful  years,  when  almost 
'ground  produces  hops.  Industry  and  ingenuity  are  most  encouraged  and 
f'tvi-d^^d  at  such  times,  but  ignorance  and  sloth  come  off  with  loss." 
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PICKING,   DRYING,   AND   PACKING. 

1.  PicJcing. — Although  it  has  been  often  said  that  "a  September  wind  bI 
not  blow  on  the  hop" — meaning  that  the  picking  should  be  done  before  tl 
ginning  of  that  month — ^yet,  usually,  the  harvesting  of  this  crop  does  not 
mence  until  about  the  first  of  September.  When  the  hops  begin  to  change 
color  from  green  to  brown,  and  emit  a  fragrant  odor,  they  are  ripe.  Mr.  ] 
says  that  the  hop  should  be  in  full  perfection  before  it  is  picked,  and  t 
known  when  the  seed  has  changed  from  a  bright  straw-color  to  a  pale  b 
and  emits  a  fragrant  smell.  But  the  most  perfect  descnption  of  the  rip 
that  demands  immediate  picking  we  find  in  Morton's  Cyclopaedia : 

'*  A  hop,"  he  says,  **  may  be  considered  ripe  when  it  becomes  hard  and  crisp  to  the  t 
when  the  extreme  petal  projects  in  a  prominent  manner  at  the  tip  of  the  nop;  wh 
color  is  changed  from  a  light  silvery  green  to  a  deep  primrose  or  yellow ;  and  when  on 
ing  the  flower  the  cuticle  of  the  seeds  is  of  a  purple  color,  and  the  kernel  or  seed  itselj 
like  a  nut.  Even  after  the  hop  has  attained  a  lightish  brown  color  no  real  injar; 
quality  will  have  accnied,  and,  for  many  purposes,  such  hops  are  most  esteemed 
market ;  but,  after  the  hops  generally  attain  a  dark  brown  hue,  a  great  loss,  both  in  (] 
and  weight,  will  be  sustained." 

It  is  better  to  begin  early  than  late  in  picking;  but  care  most  be  ol 
lest  the  picking  may  commence  too  early.  When  in  a  proper  stage  of  rip< 
four  pounds  of  undried  hops  will  make  one  of  dry,  and  five  pounds,  sci 
ripe,  are  required  to  make  one  when  dried.  The  hop,  then,  it  will  be  seen 
not  admit  of  a  lengthened  harvest,  and  hence  the  hop-grower  should  timely  fi 
all  necessary  aid ;  and  that  aid,  when  promised,  under  no  circumstances  s 
fail,  as  it  so  often  does,  in  the  harvesting  of  other  crops. 

As  to  the  picking  itself,  we  cannot  add  to  what  Mr.  Rouse  has  said : 

'*  The  hops  are  commonly  picked  in  large  boxes,  containing  from  twenty-four  tc 
bushels.     Ihese  boxes  arc  divided  lengthwise  by  a  thin  partition,  and  then  sabdividf 
Quarters.    They  are  raised  a  little  from  the  ground,  and  have  handles  at  the  ends  to  fac 
tneir  removal  from  place  to  place,  as  may  be  desirable.    One  man  and  four  girls  are  ai 
to  each  box.     Each  girl  deposits  the  hops  she  picks  in  her  own  division  of  the  box. 
dustriouH  hand  can  pick  twenty  bushels  in  a  day  without  difficulty.     It  is  the  bus 
the  man  to  supply  the  boxes  with  poles,  which  ho  raises  from  the  ground  as  needed,  c 
the  vines  about  a  foot  high ;  to  see  that  the  picking  is  properly  done,  to  remove  the 
poles,  clear  them  of  the  vines,  and  stack  them  in  a  systematic  manner.     In  pickixi 
nops  should  bo  kept  free  from  stems  and  leaves,  and  all  blasted  or  immature  ones  sho 
rejected.     The  boxes  should  be  emptied  at  least  once  a  day ;  at  all  events,  no  hop^ 
be  lell  in  them  over  night." 

2.  Drying. — It  will  be  seen  that  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  ho| 
water.  So  large  an  amount  in  so  much  bulk,  and  to  which  the  air  penet 
demands  that  the  drying  should  at  once  follow  the  picking,  or  heating  an 
mentation,  when  in  bulk,  will  speedily  follow.  The  picking  cannot,  ther 
be  in  advance  of  the  operations  of  the  dry-house. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  minute  description  of  the  dry-house,  nor  th 
ferent  modes  of  constructing  it.  The  following  general  description  b) 
Bouse  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  article : 

**  The  hop-house,  or  kiln,  should  be  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  hop* 
cured,  so  that  they  may  not  accumulate  on  hand.  To  avoid  this,  it  will  generally  be 
saiT  to  keep  the  kiln  heated  both  day  and  night.  It  is  commonly  built  of  an  oblong 
and  of  two  stories,  the  lower  part  being  occupied  by  the  kiln  and  the  press-room,  ai 
upper  part  by  the  drying-tioor  over  the  kiln,  and  by  a  room  of  about  an  equal  size  for  8 
the  dried  hops,  which  will  of  course  be  over  the  press-room.  Kilns  are  sometimes  bi 
bricks  or  stone,  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  round  opening  in  the  apex  of  the  roof,  surm< 
by  a  movable  cowl,  or  swinging  ventilator,  to  enable  the  vapor  of  the  drying  hops  to  > 
easily.  If  the  building  is  of  wood,  the  sides  of  the  kiln  should  be  lined  with  brick 
or  thoroughly  lathed  and  plastered.  It  is  found  to  be  most  convenient  and  oconom 
heat  it  wich  suives,  from  two  to  four  of  which  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  glze 
kiln.  The  diyiug-floor  shotdd  be  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  that  there  may  be  no  dai 
scorching  the  hops  in  drying.    This  floor  is  formed  of  slats  about  one  and  a  half  i 
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1,  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  These  are  covered  with  a  strong  coarse  cloth, 
len  texture,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  transmission  of  the  heated  air  from  the  kiln  below. 
drjinff-room  shoald  be  of  comfortable  height  for  a  person  to  work  in  it,  and  the  sides 
I  beiathed  and  plastered,  that  there  may  \)e  no  irregularity  of  the  heat  in  diifcrcnt  por- 
if  the  room  daring  high  winds.  A  good  ventilator  should  be  provided  in  the  roo^  as 
■toed  above.  Openings  should  be  left  in  the  walls  near  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  to  admit 
t  air  (rom  without,  the  draught  to  be  regulated  by  means  of  flues,  or  sliding  doors.  The 
I  for  the  drying-floor  should  be  well  stretched  over  the  slats  and  firmly  nailed.  On  this 
•  the  bops  are  spread  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  proper  thickness  will  de- 
1  somewhat  on  the  condition  of  the  hops ;  if  they  are  very  full  of  moisture,  they  should 
ud  on  Quite  thin ;  but  if  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  in  fine  weather,  a  depth  of  ten 
M  will  be  allowed.*' 

[lie  chief  point  in  the  construction  of  the  dry-honse  is  to  maintain  a  strong 
rent  of  air  through  the  hops,  that  the  evaporated  moisture  may  be^  carried 
idly  out  of  the  building,  else  its  accumulation  would,  by  its  condensation, 
rent  the  drying  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  hops. 

The  great  object,"  says  Mr.  Morton,  "with  the  hop-drier  is  to  get  rid  of  the  condensed 
»  from  the  green  hops  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  dry-houses  should  be  so  con- 
cted  as  to  effect  tliis  object  perfectly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hops  should  be  dried 
trremtt  of  heated  air  passing  rapidly  through  theniy  and  not  by  radiation  of  heat.  This  is 
stinction  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  success  is  entirely  dependent  upon  a  strict  ad- 
nce  to  the  former  principle.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  effect,  the  space  above  the  hops 
t  be  kept  hot,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  kiln  cold,  whereby  the  greater  density  of  the 
air  will  force  the  rarificd  air  above,  carrying  with  it  the  vapor  from  the  hops,  through 
aperture  or  cowls  upon  the  summit  of  the  building.  To  aia  this  ascent  of  the  heated 
Missing  through  the  hops,  a  stream  of  heated  air  is  sometimes  thrown  above  the  hops 
ugh  a  tube,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  heat  of  the  current  passing  through  the  hops,  and 
ng  it  a  greater  ascending  power." 

Ifr.  Rouse  thus  continues  his  directions  for  drying: 

The  hops  being  spread  as  evenly  as  possible,  the  fires  are  immediatelv  kindled  in  the 
I,  and  tne  temperature  regulated  to  one  uniform  degree  of  heat.  This,  however,  may  be 
e  high  at  first,  as  there  will  be  at  that  time  but  little  danger  of  scorching  the  hops  it  the 
r  is  sufficiently  high.  If  the  hops  are  rusty,  or  discolored  from  any  other  cause,  it  is 
al  to  bum  a  little  sulphur  under  them,  which  will  bring  them  to  a  uniform  appearance. 
B  is  done  as  soon  as  the  hops  are  well  warmed  through,  and  feel  somewhat  moist.  Great 
ndice  formerly  existed  against  the  use  of  sulphiur  m  drying  bops ;  but  no  objection  is 
r  made  to  it  by  the  brewers,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  use  of  it  improves  tho 
earance  of  all  hops,  and  that  it  also  facilitates  the  drying. 

During  the  drying  process  the  fires  should  be  kept  up,  and  there  should  be  a  free  supply 
resh  air  below,  sufiicient  to  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  heated  air  from  the  kiln,  pass* 
through  the  hops  and  out  at  the  ventilator,  carrying  with  it  the  vapor  expelled  from  the 
ing  hops.  This  will  be  found  far  preferable  to  a  still,  dead  heat.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
i  of  the  hops  appears  to  have  felt  the  fire,  the  lower  part  may  be  considered  as  nearly  dry, 
will  rattle  a  little.  The  heap  may  then  be  turned.  Before  this  is  done  the  heat  should 
(Offered  to  abate  a  little,  and  increased  again  after  the  turning  is  finished.  I  am  aware 
t  many  do  not  turn  their  hops  while  drying,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  disturbed  at  all  until 
r  are  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  floor.  Still,  the  better  opinion,  I  think,  is  in  favor 
uming  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  drymg  and  render  it  more  perfect  by  tho  more  effectu- 
exposing  every  portion  of  the  mass  to  the  action  of  the  heated  current  of  air,  than 
dd  be  the  case  were  they  allowed  to  remain  as  at  first  deposited  on  the  floor,  containing 
ly  inequalities  in  density  even  when  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  their  distribution. 
urned  at  the  right  time,  and  in  a  careful  manner,  there  need  be  no  injury  done  to  the 
s.  When  sufficiently  dried  they  should  be  allowed  to  cool  off  a  little,  if  time  can  be 
fded,  otherwise  there  will  be  great  danger  that  they  will  break  in  moving,  or  a  portion  of 
a  shell  off  and  waste.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  are  required  to  dry  a  kiln  of  hops.  Two 
B  may  be  dried  in  twenty-four  hours  by  keeping  the  heat  up  through  the  night.  A 
ity-foot  kiln  will  thus  dry  400  bushels  in  a  day,  as  they  come  from  the  vines,  making 
It  750  pounds  of  hops  when  dry." 

k>  important  is  the  manner  in  which  the  drying  should  he  done,  that  to  these 
ions  I  add  those  of  Mr.  Manwaring.     After  urging  the  necessity  of  using 
1  fuel  OB  will  keep  up  a  regular  heat,  he  says  : 

Let  not  the  heat  slacken,  but  rather  increase  it,  till  the  hops  are  nearly  dried,  lest  the 

3  and  sweat  which  the  fire  has  raised  fall  back  and  discolor  tho  hops.     For  these 

9  chiefly  it  is  that  no  cool  air  should  be  suffered  to  come  into  tho  kiln  while  the  hops 
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are  drying.  After  the  hops  have  lain  abont  seven,  eight,  or  nine  hours,  having  left  off  t 
iog,  and  leap  up  when  beaten  with  a  stick,  then  torn  them  with  a  malt  shovel  or  scoop 
'  for  that  purpose :  let  them  remain  in  this  situation  for  two  or  three  hours  more,  till  ever 
is  equally  dried.  They  must  not  be  turned  while  they  sweat,  for  that  will  scorch  and 
them  to  lose  their  color;  the  fire  may  be  diminished  a  little  before  they  are  turned,  a 
newed  (igain  afterwards :  the  heat  should  be  kept  as  equal  as  possible.  It  may  be  of  » 
to  make  use  of  a  thermometer,  by  marking  upon  it  the  deffree  of  heat  proper  for  d 
hops,  as  soon  as  that  degree  is  ascertained  by  experiment  Mistakes  are  often  exceed 
detrimental  to  the  hops,  and  g^reat  attention  is  required  by  the  drier,  night  and  day, 
finished. 

**When  tbev  are  thoroughlv  dry,  which  is  known  by  the  brittleness  of  the  inner  stal 
rubbed  and  it  breaks  short,)  the  fire  should  be  put  out,  and  the  hops  taken  from  the  kill 
the  cooling-room.  Here  thev  should  be  spread  out  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  deptl 
in  a  day  or  two  will  be  reaay  to  bale.  Care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  a  drying  air 
the  cooling-room. " 

3.  Baling, — These  directions  of  Mr.  Rouse  are  brief  and  good : 

**  The  hops  being  dried,  the  next  process  is  to  bale  them.  This  should  not  be  done  ii 
ately  after  tiiey  are  taken  from  the  kiln,  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  lie  a  few  days  i 
store-room  till  they  become  a  little  softened,  otherwise  their  extreme  brittleness  will  < 
them  to  be  much  broken  in  baling,  and  the  sample  be  thereby  greatly  injured.  The 
should  be  of  a  symmetrical  and  convenient  form,  and  should  contain  about  200  poi 
They  are  formed  iu  a  box  or  bin  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  the  press-room,  of  such  ( 
as  will  g^ve  the  desired  size  and  iorm.  Across  the  bottom  and  sides  of  this  box  the  b 
cloth  is  first  l&id,  and  the  hops  are  then  let  down  into  it  from  above  and  trodden  doi 
they  are  dropped  in  until  it  is  filled.  Another  cloth  is  then  carried  over  the  top,  a  foL 
applied,  and  the  screws  of  the  press  turned  down  upon  it  until  the  whole  is  brought  i 
compact  mass.  The  box  is  then  taken  apart,  the  cloth  neatly  secured  around  the  bal( 
screws  are  run  up,  the  bale  taken  out  and  the  ends  cased,  when  it  may  be  considered  fini 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  forming  another." 


GARDEN  VEGETABLES; 

PARTICULARLY 

THE  ONION,  THE  CABBAGE,  AND  THE  SQUASH. 


BY  T.  G.  HUNTLXOTON,  HADLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  raising  of  garden  vegetables  and  small  fruits  is  an  important  and  gi 
ing  interest.  It  concerns  every  man  who  has  a  rood  of  land  for  cultivation, 
it  has  much  to  do  with  the  heaJth,  comfort,  and  thrift  of  everj  family  in 
land.  Although  no  advocate  of  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  we  firmly  believe 
a  well-kept  garden,  which  through  the  season  furnishes  a  good  variety  of  fi 
and  vegetables,  will  be  found  to  lessen  considerably  the  expenses  of  the  f 
to  secure  its*  more  uniform  and  better  health,  as  well  as  to  lubricate  the 
chinery  of  its  life  generally. 

We  may  fonn  some  idea  of  their  importance  in  our  social  and  poli 
economy  by  referring  to  some  statistics  of  a  few  of  the  Sutes,  more  particnl 
to  those  of  Massachusetts,  selecting  the  latter  as  in  some  respects  the  i 
striking  example.  In  1860  the  value  of  this  interest  in  all  the  States  was  s< 
thing  over  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this,  New  York  represented,  prev 
to  the  last  census,  relatively  the  largest  share,  Massachusetts  the  second, 
Now  Jen-ey  the  thu'd.  Since  that  time  New  Jersey,  owing  to  the  snperic 
of  licr  climate  for  early  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  increasing  Btimolas  oi 
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w  York  and  Philadelphia  markets,  has  taken  the  second  rank,  and  IVIassa- 
iscttd  the  third.     The  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1850  was  994,514;  in 
jO  it  was    1,231,066.    The  rate  of  increase  from  1850  to  1860  was  23.79 
r  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  productions  of  her  market  gardens  is  as  follows : 

1840  it  was f283,904 

l»^aO  it  was 600,0-20 

1860  it  was 1,397,023 

ore  than  douhling  in  every  ten  years.  The  increase  in  the  State  of  New 
>rk  was  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  while  in  New  Jersey  it  must  have  been 
rger.  So  it  appears  that  while  our  population  increases  for  the  last  ten 
yirs  at  the  rate  of  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  productions  of  our 
arket  gardens  have  increased  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  same 
me.     But  the  growing  value  of  this  interest  will  better  be  seen  when  we 

npare  it  with  some  of  our  other  productions. 

Massachusetts  produced  in  1860  : 

»f  butter  8,297,936  pounds,  which  at  16|  cents $1,382,939 

potatoes  3,202,517  bushels,  which  at  33^  cents l,0G7,r>u6 

n  com  2,157,063  bushels,  which  at  75  cents 1,017,798 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  taking  the  three  important  staples  of  butter, 

tatoes,  and  Indian  com,  the  yearly  produce  of  her  market  gardens  exceeds 

t  of  the  two  first  named,  while  it  nearly  equals  that  of  the  latter. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  com  crop  of  Massachusetts,  while  on  the  increase 
from  1840  to  1850,  has  since  that  time  decreased.  The  potato  crop  has  steadily 
declined  since  1840,  while  the  increase  in  the  production  of  butter  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  but  slight.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
since  1840  the  produce  of  her  market  gardens  has  increased  nearly  five-fold. 
We  are  well  aware  that  these  facts  will  not  apply  to  all  the  States,  perhaps  to 
but  very  few  of  them  to  their  whole  extent;  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
mstructive.  They  show  us  what  direction  our  industry  is  to  take  as  the 
resources  of  the  country  become  further  developed.  While  the  production  of 
grass  and  hay,  and  in  some  sections  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  will  always 
claim  the  chief  place  in  our  regard,  the  produce  of  our  market  gardens  and 
orchards  cannot  fail  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  interest,  and  one  of 
daily  increasing  value. 

It  becomes  the  intelligent  farmer,  then,  to  watch  this  tendency,  and  while  he 
is  careful  not  to  run  rashly  into  new  experiments,  still  to  be  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  any  opening  in  this  direction ;  even  should  he  anticipate  to  some 
extent  the  public  want,  he  can  hardly  be  a  loser  in  the  end. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  importance  of  vegetable  productions,  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  requisites  for  successful  cultivation  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  is  a  proper  soil.  This  is  what  is  called  a  warm  or 
ijuick  soil.  It  is  trae  there  are  certain  vegetables  which  thrive  in  that  of  an 
3ppositc  character;  but  for  a  market  garden,  or  even  for  one  merely  for  the 
family,  where  of  course  an  early  and  various  product  is  required,  there  is 
bardly  anything  that  will  compensate  for  this.  If,  then,  the  soil  is  not  natu- 
rally of  this  description,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  its  defects  e^hould 
t>e  overcome  as  far  as  may  be  by  artificial  means.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
iraining,  and  if  the  soil  is  stiff  and  retentive,  a  mixture  of  some  lime,  &c.,  to 
break  it  down  and  render  it  friable. 

The  next  point  is  abundant  manuring.  Nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose, 
perhaps,  than  well  rotted  bara-yard  manure.  Fresh  dung  is  very  well  in  cer- 
Uin  cases,  but  the  general 'effect  of  it  is  to  give  a  coarse  plant  with  a  dis- 
agreeable or,  at  least,  inferior  flavor.     (Mr.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord 
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grape,  in  a  lecture  a  short  time  since  on  grape  culture,  stated  that  botch 
gentt  ill-fiavorcd  article  applied  to  the  vine  in  some  particular  instant 
manure  for  experiment  or  otherwise,  was  distinctly  traced  in  the  fruit.)  I 
recently  devoted  to  garden  purposes  the  object  should  be  to  create  as  i 
possible  a  large  supply  of  rich  mould,  for  it  is  in  this  that  vegetables  In? 
In  order  to  insure  this,  well  rotted  turf  is  excellent,  or  the  deposits  of 
in  the  woods.  If  these  arc  taken  and  used  abundantly  as  bedding  foi 
and  there  composited  with  the  droppings,  they  make  one  of  the  best  dr 
for  general  garden  culture.  In  connexion  with  barn-yard  manure  (fo 
should  never  be  relied  on  exclusively)  there  are  special  fertilizers  su 
various  crops,  which  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Guano  is  excel 
many  cases,  especially  when  used  with  plaster,  though  it  requires  care  in 
The  latter  is  good  alone  for  leguminous  crops,  such  as  peas,  beans,  &c 
perhaps  there  is  no  single  article  suited  to  a  greater  variety  of  crops  thu 
bone  superphosphate — that  is,  ground  bone  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  i 
diluted  article  which  is  generally  sold  under  that  name.  The  writer  kr 
striking  results  from  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  both  in  garden  and  field  c 

A  third  requisite  in  successful  gardening  is  a  knowledge  of  the  best  n 
of  cultivation.  This,  though  the  last,  is  not  the  least  point  to  be  cons 
In  fact,  it  is  just  here  that  success  or  failure  most  often  hinges.  Any 
in  gardening  may  select  a  suitable  spot  of  land  for  his  puiposc,  or 
proper  means  he  can  make  it  nearly  what  he  would  have  it.  He  can 
manures  in  the  greatest  variety  and  abundance,  as  well  as  of  the  best  f 
He  may  even  so  manipulate  with  these  two  as  to  put  them  into  the  besi 
ble  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed ;  and  yet,  if  his  proceedings 
after  are  at  fault,  partial  or  even  total  failure  may  result ;  sometimes  a 
mis-step  may  destroy  the  hopes  of  a  season.  It  is  here  that  experienci 
invaluable  guide.  She  observes  and  treasures  up  a  thousand  trifles  wfa 
not  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  books;  and  yet,  trifles  as  they  seei 
often  contain  witbin  themselves  the  secret  of  success  or  failure.  In 
instances  the  choice  of  a  variety,  the  selection  of  seed,  the  manner  or  tl 
of  planting,  are  things  of  the  first  importance.  We  have  known  bean 
so  planted  as  never  to  come  up,  or  to  have  spent  so  much  of  vital  energ} 
process  as  to  accomplish  nothing  afterwards ;  so,  too,  a  slight  difference 
plantmg  of  corn  has  in  the  result  made  the  difference  between  a  fair  ci 
almost  total  failure.  So  it  is  through  the  whole  round  of  garden  < 
While  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  books,  there  is  nothing  like  p 
contact  with  nature  to  draw  from  her  the  secret  laws  of  vegetable  life, 
she  may  be  assisted  in  converting  the  embryo  life  into  so  many  and 
forms  to  meet  the  wants  of  man. 

Having  in  this  general  and  cursory  way  spoken  of  vegetable  culti 
called  attention  to  its  increasing  importance,  we  now  propose  to  take  up 
three  articles,  those  which  by  the  great  use  made  of  them  are  the  more 
nent,  and  treat  them  somewhat  in  detail,  deeming  such  a  course  mon 
than  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  garden  culture.  Leaving  out,  tl 
potato,  which  has  already  received  a  large  share  of  study  and  observat 
have  selected  for  this  purpose  onions,  cabbages,  and  winter  squash. 

ONIONS. 

The  importance  of  the  onion  will  bo  conceded  by  all.  It  not  only 
largely  into  our  home  consumption,  but  is  becoming  an  article  of  expo 
the  year  1859  the  value  of  the  crop  exported  was  over  two  hundred  th 
dollars,  a  little  more  than  the  value  of  apples  exported  the  same  year, 
both  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  its  anti-sc 
qualities. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  increasing  demand  for  this  esculent,  it  may  be  stated 
that  many  inland  towns  have  lately  commenced  its  cultivation,  and  although 
the  area  devoted  to  it  is  becoming  more  extended  every  year,  the  price  has 
been  continually  rising. 

Dr.  F.  linger,  in  his  sketch  of  the  plants  used  as  food  by  man,  published  in 

the  Patent  Omce  Report  of  1857,  says  that  "the  onion  is  probably  indigenous 

from  Palestine  to  India,  whence  it  extended  to  China,  Japan,  Europe,  and 

North  Africa.     It  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Jews,  and  the 

Eofyptians.     The  island  Cimolus  was  endowed  with  the  surname  of  Onion, 

be       I  onions  of  remarkable  excellence  were  cultivated  upon  it.     Unfortu- 

y  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  method  of  cultivating  them,  oi* 

it  was  omng  to  them  or  to  some  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate  that 

superiority  was  to  be  attributed.     This  being  the  case,  we  shall  have  to 

feier  to  the  best  practice  of  later  times. 

The  first  and  most  natural  question  that  presents  itself  relates  to  the 
jharacter  of  the  soil  best  suited  to  this  crop.  What  should  it  be?  To  thit*  it 
nay  be  answered  that  they  admit  of  considerable  range  in  this  respect.  W(^ 
lave  seen  them  growing  well,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  Quality,  on  a  great 
rariety  of  soils— on  recently  cleared  light  plain  lands,  on  alluvial  bottoms,  on 
•ather  cold  clayey  loam,  and  they  seem  equally  at  home  on  the  western 
)rairie8.     Writers  on  the  subject  who  are  good  authority  say  that  the  soil  best 

ed  to  them  is  a  dark  sand,  or  one  rather  inclining  to  sand  than  clay, 
danare  should  be  applied  in  great  abundance,  as  there  seems  to  be  little  dang^-r 
>f  over-feeding  the  crop.  Heavy  manuring  is  important,  as  giving  the  plants 
I  vigorous  start  and  so  securing  a  healthy  growth,  and  pushing  the  crop  beyond 
he  attacks  of  the  maggot.     As  a  principal  dependence  there  is  nothing  better 

1  well  composted  manure  from  the  barn-yard  or  hog-pen.  In  some  parts  of 
^iS  county,  Mass.,  which  has  long  been  famous  for  its  onion  culture,  and 
(^bere  comparatively  little  barn-yard  manure  is  made,  a  compost  of  peat,  sea- 
i^eed,  and  night  soil  is  used  with  great  success.  As  special  fertilizer.^,  first 
;uano,  superphospate,  and  ashes  are  excellent,  the  two  latter  to  be  applied  to 
he  drills  after  sowing.  The  next  important  thing  after  soil  and  manures  is 
;ood  seed.  If  the  cultivator  fails  here,  his  failure  is  likely  to  be  irreparable. 
Jeed  that  "won't  come"  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  nuisance,  but  it  is  not 
owell  known  that  seed  which  will  barely  come  is  but  little  better.  Indeed, 
>ractically,  the  effect  is  sometimes  worse  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 
Lfew  straggling  plants  coming  up  irregularly  are  apt  to  beget  a  hope  which, 
owever,  almost  always  proves  fallacious,  that  the  ground  will  finally  becom(; 
locked.  So  between  hoping  and  waiting  the  opportunity  is  lost  for  replanting, 
^he  standing  plants  show  but  a  puny  growth;  their  unpromising  appearance 
iads  to  neglect  in  cultivation ;  weeds  take  possession  of  the  ground,  causing 
more  diminished  product,  and  so  th^'  whole  operation  ends  in  disappointment 
'  not  loss.  Let  all  care,  then,  be  taken  to  get  seed  that  is  uniformly  plump  and 
)and — seed  that  wiJl  not  exhaust  itself  in  pushing  its  germ  into  the  sunlight, 
at  waits  only  the  proper  conditions  to  start  up  into  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
powth.  A  marked  illustration  of  the  importance  of  good  seed  cam^i  within 
le  observation  of  the  writer  the  past  season.  A  plot  of  ground  was  prepared, 
I  of  it  in  precisely  the  same  way.  In  sowing,  the  seed  fell  short  by  som^  ha;t 
)j  I  rows.  It  being  not  convenient  to  get  more  of  the  same  seed,  the  want 
supplied  from  another  source,  and  the  sowing  finished.  In  due  tira^  th  • 
s  on  the  part  first  sown  cam^^  up  with  a  tine  healthy  look,  which  they 
rpi  through  the  season,  making  a  crop  fair  in  quantity  and  most  excellent  in 

lity,  with  very  few  scallions,  although  it  was  the  first  tim*;  the  ground  had 

;d  for  this  crop.     The  appearance  of  the  other  part  of  the  plot  was  a 

neie  contrast  through  the  season.     A  small  portion  only  of  the  seed  cam  ^; 

0  genmnatioa  was  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  plants  through  the  season  seemed 

8 
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to  lack  vitality.  The  bulbs  were  coarse  in  texture  and  the  scallioiiB  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  others,  making  in  all  not  more  than  half  a  crop. 

The  varieties  most  cultivated  for  winter  use  are  the  red  and  yellow.  Of  these 
the  red  is  considered  by  some  as  more  hardy  and  prolific.  It  is  undonbtedlj 
the  coarser  and  more  pungent  of  the  two.  The  yellow,  besides  standing  first 
in  quality,  is,  on  account  of  its  keeping  qualities,  better  adapted  to  shipping 
purposes  than  some  other  kinds.  The  Danvers,  which  is  but  a  sub-variety  of 
th(;  yellow  and  equal  to  it  in  point  of  quality,  possesses,  from  its  peculiar  shape, 
which  is  globular,  an  advantage  over  it  in  cultivation.  This  globulnr  form  will 
allow  a  larger  number  of  bushels  to  stand  upon  an  acre  than  the  flat  kind,  a 
matter  of  some  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  so  expensive  a  crop  as  this. 
While  on  the  subject  of  varieties,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  the  top  and 
potato  onions  being  raised  chiefly  for  summer  use,  we  pass  them  by,  confining 
ourselves  to  what  is  of  more  general  interest.  We  come  then  to  the  matter  of 
cultivation,  and  here  three  things  are  of  great  importance,  viz :  careful  prepar- 
ation of  the  ground,  early  sowing,  and  thorough  cultivation  through  the  season. 
If  the  land  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  cold  and  wet,  its  preparation  may  be 
hastened  by  throwing  it  up  into  ridges  in  the  autumn,  so  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  frost  through  the  winter.  By  this  means  it  is  not  only  the  sooner 
made  dry  in  the  spring,  but  the  mechanical  division  of  the  soil  is  much  assisted. 
The  most  simple  way  of  doing  this  is  merely  to  make  the  furrows  of  doable 
width,  turning  over  in  reality  but  about  one  half  the  ground  and  throwing  the 
ploughed  portion  upon  the  top  of  the  baulk  or  unploughed  part.  It  is  a  good 
practice  where  this  operation  is  performed  to  apply  the  manure  at  this  time, 
covering  it  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  to  work 
in  the  spring,  the  furrows  may  be  harrowed  over  and  the  land  cross-ploughed, 
which  will  bring  it  into  fine  tilth.  Where  the  fall  ploughing  is  not  done,  the  culti- 
vator can  pursue  any  course  which  he  deems  best,  provided  he  secures  the  end 
sought,  which  is  a  fine  light,  smooth  bed  for  the  seed.  Great  pains  should  be 
taken  here,  as  not  only  the  thrift  of  the  plants,  but  their  economical  cultivation, 
depends  upon  it.  As  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  process,  nothing  is  better  thsn 
the  hand-rake;  it  smooths  inequalities,  takes  out  all  rubbish,  and  fits  the  ground 
nicely  for  the  drill.  The  time  of  sowing  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  piece  of  land.  One  that  permits  early  working  is  much  the  most 
desirable,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  sowing  too  soon  after  the  ground  permits 
free  working.  Early  sowing  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  success.  So  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  that  some  cultivators  sow  ashes  upon  the  snow  in 
the  spring  to  hasten  the  thawing. 

The  amount  of  seed  sowed  per  acre  is  about  six  pounds  of  the  red,  and  five 
of  the  yellow  or  Danvers,  and  with  this  amount  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
thin  the  plants.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  fairly  show  the  rows,  the 
ground  should  be  run  over  with  the  hand  cultivator  or  hoe,  and  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  later  the  first  hand- weeding  should  be  performed.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  lay  down  rules  here  unless  it  is  the  single  one,  never  to  let  the 
weeds  get  the  advantage.  Small  weeds  are  more  easily  killed  than  large  ones 
and  with  less  injury  to  the  crop;  and  besides  this,  a  clean  field  will  almost  paj 
for  the  pleasure  it  affords  to  the  eye.  The  labor  of  weeding  may  be  performed 
by  children  after  a  little  practice.  We  found,  during  the  last  season,  which  was 
very  dry,  and  therefore  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  weeds,  that  the  groond 
needed  clearing  about  once  a  fortnight. 

After  the  crop  is  matured,  which  is  known  by  the  tops  falling  over,  the 
onions  may  be  hoed  or  raked  out  of  the  ground  and  left  to  cure  for  a  week  or 
two,  when  they  should  be  topped  and  removed  to  some  dry  place  under  cofer, 
where  they  can  remain  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger  from  frost  or  until  ther 
are  sent  to  market  The  onion  is  much  inclined  to  grow  after  being  harvested, 
and  the  condition  of  success  in  keeping  them  is  said  to  be  a  low  dry  tempeift- 
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re  witliout  firost     To  secure  seed  Burr  gires  the  following  directions :  "  Select 
e  beet  bulbs,  set  them  oat  in  April  in  rows  2 J  feet  apart  and  one  foot  apart  in 

X0W8.     Ab  the  plants  grow  tie  them  up  to  stakes.     The  seeds  ripen  in  An- 

fc;  when  the  heads  assume  a  brown  color  thej  should  be  cut  off,  thoroughly 
led  and  threshed,  when  they  can  be  put  away  for  use." 
The  cost  of  raising  varies  in  different  localities.    The  price  of  manures,  of 
bor,  and  the  character  of  the  land,  both  as  regards  foulness  and  natural  fer- 
ity, are  items  that  will  affect  considerably  any  estimate  that  may  be  made, 
own  experiments,  in  a  small  way,  the  past  season,  show  a  footing  up  of 
two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  besides  rent  of  land. 
%ji  this  sum  about  one  hundred  dollars,  or  at  that  rate,  was  paid  for  seed  and 

ilizers.  One  of  the  largest  growers  in  this  region  estimates  the  average  ex- 
t)  this  year,  including  manures  and  rent  of  land,  at  two  hundred  dollars, 
produce  varies  still  more  than  the  expense,  ranging  from  one  or  two  up  to 

it  or  ten  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator 
the  freedom  of  the  crop  from  its  usual  casualties. 

It  is  well  known  that  its  most  formidable  enemy  is  the  maggot;  so  serious 

ve  become  its  depredations,  that  in  some  sections  where  the  onion  was  once 

ii(       pie  crop  its  cultivation  has  been  nearly  abandoned.    No  preventive  has 

9e      found,  but  the  best  chance  to  avoid  the  evil  seems  to  lie  in  taking  up 

r        A.    The  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  first  crop  is  likely  to  bo  imper- 

J      ing  a  large  proportion  of  scallions.    We  would  suggest  as  a  remedy 

ir  ihis,  and  as  enhancing  the  prospect  of  success,  a  thorough  rolling  of  tho- 

round,  both  before  and  cSter  sowing,  and  if  the  last  can  be  done  with  a  hand- 

Dller  so  much  the  better,  as  the  feet  of  oxen  or  horses  are  very  apt  to  press 

I  t  of  the  seed  too  deep,  making  it  come  up  unevenly  and  hardcniDg  cul- 
i       3n. 

we  have  thus  endeavored,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  point  out  the  best 

t    ds  in  the  cultivation  of  this  important  esculent.    At  present  prices,  it  cer- 

ly  equals  the  tobacco  crop  in  point  of  profit,  and  far  exceeds  it  in  that  of 

iiy. 

rhere  is  almost  a  guarantee  that  it  shall  not  become  a  drug,  in  the  fact  that  it 
moot  be  easily  raised  as  a  winter-keeping  vegetable  in  southern  latitudes. 
Knng  to  this,  it  becomes  an  article  of  export,  and  takes  its  place  as  one  of  our 
taple  productions. 

CABBAOB. 

Under  the  head  of  Brassicaceous  plants,  Burr,  in  his  Field  and  Garden  Vege- 

les  of  America,  enumerates  kale,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauli- 

rer,  colewort,  Portugal  cabbage,  Chinese  cabbage.  Savoy  and  sea  k  ile. 

These  are  divided  into  numerous  varieties,  each  possessing  thi  same  general 

b     cteristics,  and  yet  distinguished  for  their  habit  of  growth,  their  appearance, 

flavor,  or  some  other  quality  peculiar  to  themselves.     Of  thesi  we  have 

I  the  cabbage,  as  not  only  the  most  important  of  the  Brassica  family,  but, 

lext  to  tho  potato,  perhaps,  the  most  larg4y  used  of  any  vegetable  esculent 

Kew  England  or  the  northern  States.     Especially  has  this  been  the  case 

3  the  introduction  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  foreign  element  to  our 

opnlation.    Among  tht;  Irish,  the  German  and  the  French,  at  least  the  Oana- 

French,  in  its  season,  and  in  one  form  or  another,  it  furnishes  a  staple 

le  of  consumption.    And  there  is  good  reason  for  this,  since  the  cabbage  is 

M  of  the  most  nutritious  vegetables  grown,  containing,  according  to  Johnson, 

ien  deprived  of  its  water,  about  35  per  cent,  of  tissue,  forming  compounds  such 

J    men,  &c.,  and  46  per  cent,  of  starch  and  sugar,  while  th^)  potato  contains 

nme  per  cent,  of  the  former,  though  it  is  richer  in  starch  than  th-.  cabbage. 

i  curious  fact*  and  affords  a  good  illustration  of  that  instinct  by  which  man 
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in  hifl  natural  and  simple  state  lays  bold  of  those  productions  the  nearest  a 
to  his  wants  which  his  circumstances  will  allow,  that  being  unable  to  pnw 
their  native  country  a  free  eupply  of  meat,  these  hard-working  people  have 
Btituted  for  it  two  vegetables  the  best  calculated  to  supply  the  waste  of  mi 
and  sinew  occasioned  by  their  daily  toil. 

W^.  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  comparative  value  among  the 
ductions  of  the  country,  or  the  part  that  it  plays  in  the  support  of  its  populat 
but  if  there  were  any  statistics,  as  there  should  be,  by  which  these  points  c 
be  proved,  probably  its  importance  would  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to  the  si 
ficial  observer.  Its  great  use  for  culinary  purposes  is  not  confined  to 
country.  Dr.  Unger,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  says :  "  No  kitchen  ga 
in  Europe  is  without  it,  and  it  is  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia, 
in  fact,  of  the  entire  world.  The  original  plant,  undoubtedly,  occurs  wild  a 
present  time  on  the  chalk  rocks  of  the  sea  province  of  England,  and  on 
coast  of  Denmark  and  northwestern  France,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
marine  plant  did  not  at  one  time  have  a  much  wider  distribution  where 
climatic  peculiarities  of  Europe  were  difiPerent  from  what  they  are  now." 
value  is  not  limited  to  the  various  culinary  uses  to  which  it  is  so  well  ada] 
As  a  forage  crop  it  is  hardly  less  important.  Wherever  a  system  of  soilii 
pursued  it  should  come  in  as  a  supply  for  the  stock,  or  at  least  as  a  prin 
share,  for  at  least  two  or  three  months  in  the  year.  Coming,  as  it  does,  ir 
diately  after  the  autumn  frosts,  when  green  com  is  no  longer  to  be  ha 
affords  the  very  best  supply  of  green  feed  until  the  first  of  December,  ; 
a  little  care,  even  until  the  first  of  January.  And,  although  it  may  nc 
practiced  to  its  full  extent,  it  is  well  worth  while  for  every  fkrmer  to  hav 
half  acre  or  acre  of  cabbage  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  when  the  pasi 
b^gin  to  fail.  We  speak  from  abundant  experience  in  this  matter.  This 
season,  a  cow  which  had  been  running  in  a  pasture  and  making  but  four  po 
of  butter  per  week,  was  taken  into  the  stable  and  fed  with  forty  pounc 
cabbage  a  day,  with  what  hay  she  wanted,  which  was  but  little.  Her  flo 
milk  immediately  increased,  so  that  it  produced  six  or  seven  pounds  per  ¥ 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  cabbages,  like  turnips,  produce  an  unpleasant 
in  the  milk  and  butter.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  mistake.  Certainly  it  hat 
been  the  case  in  our  experience.  Only  a  few  weeks  since  we  subjecte 
the  taste  of  a  connoisseur  an  article  of  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cowi 
in  this  way,  comparing  it  with  another  made  from  well-kept  cows,  but  wit 
the  cabbage,  and  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  difference  between  the  two. 
any  one  has  acquired  a  prejudice  of  this  kind,  it  has  probably  arisen  fron 
fact  that  the  stumps  and  decayed  leaves  have  been  carelessly  fed  out  witl 
other  parts.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  milk  should  ha^ 
unpleasant  taste.  The  cow,  when  at  liberty,  selects  her  food  with  suffit 
care,  but  if  confined,  in  her  eagerness  for  anything  green,  she  is  not  so  par 
lar,  and  needs  to  have  her  food  prepared  for  her  clean  and  sweet. 

The  relative  value  of  cabbages,  compared  with  other  vegetable  food,  is  si 
by  Professor  Johnston  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  page  359,  where  he 
"  In  the  case  of  the  ox  the  daily  waste  or  loss  of  muscle  or  tissue  requi 
he  should  consume  20  to  24  ounces  of  gluten  or  albumen,  which  will  be  i     3] 
by  any  of  the  following  weights  of  vegetable  food  : 

Pounds. 

"  Meadow  hay 20 

Clover  hay 16 

Oat  straw 110 

Pea  straw 12 

Oil  cake 4 

Turnips 120 

Cabbage » 70 
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Pounds. 

Wheat 11 

Potatoes 60 

Carrots , 70 

Beans  and  peas 6  " 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  cabbage  is  worth  as  much,  pound  per  pound, 
as  carrots,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  turnips.  This  is  probably  much  more 
than  the  popular  estimate,  but  is,  no  doubt,  correct. 

Among  market  gardeners  the  value  of  the  cabbage  and  its  proper  cultivation 
are  much  better  understood  than  with  the  mass  of  farmers  through  the  country. 
The  great  object  with  the  latter  has  been  to  get  the  necessary  supply  for  the 
table,  and  with  their  method  (or  rather  want  of  method)  they  have  hardly 
succeeded  in  this.  In  our  boyish  days  the  first  sign  of  gardening  operations  to 
be  seen  in  the  spring  was  a  row  of  cabbage  stumps,  whose  heads  had  been 
consumed  during  the  preceding  winter,  looking  most  hopelessly  forlorn  and 
crest-fallen,  as  they  literally  were.  The  shoots  that  sprung  from  these  stumps, 
in  the  absence  of  asparagus  and  other  vegetables,  which  later  improvements 
have  introduced,  were  the  main  reliance  for  greens,  and  what  were  not  wanted 
for  this  purpose  were  allowed  to  go  to  seed  for  the  next  year's  sowing.  Under 
treatment  so  grasping  and  short-sighted,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this 
product  of  a  generous  cultivation  fast  dwindled  away  to  its  original  type  and 
refused  to  seed.  Scarcely  less  surprising  was  it  that  its  cultivators,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  reproduction,  should  have  supposed  that  they  could 
remedy  its  defects  by  inverting  its  position,  putting  the  top  where'  nature 
intended  the  roots  should  grow. 

Another  bad  practice  pui-sued  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  has  been 
confining  it  to  old  gardens,  where  it  is  liable  to  become  club-footed  and  so 
worthless.  A  better  method,  however,  is  beginning  to  prevail,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  field  cabbages,  both  for  the  market  and  as  a  forage  crop,  promises  to 
become  a  permanent  and  important  interest.  The  foregoing  considerations 
have  induced  us  to  select  this  as  one  of  the  vegetables  deserving  more  particular 
attention  than  it  has  yet  gained.  From  the  great  diversity  of  climate  in  which 
the  cabbage  is  found  we  rightly  infer  its  hardihood  and  easy  adaptation  to 
different  localities.  As  its  home  is  on  the  seaboard,  however,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  such  places  it  will  be  found  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  such 
appears  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  presumed  that  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
particularly  Marblehead,  can  boast  of  a  success  in  this  line  equal  at  least  to 
any  in  the  country.  We  have  heard  of  entire  fields  there  averaging  the  most 
extraordinary  produce  of  thirty  pounds  per  head.  But  it  yields  to  good  treat- 
ment in  almost  any  soil,  though  what  is  called  a  strong  soil  is  as  good  as  any, 
if  not  too  cold  and  stiff.  The  preparation  of  the  ground,  where  the  best  results 
are  sought  for,  should  not  be  inferior  to  that  for  the  tobacco  crop.  It  should 
include  two  ploRighings,  with  sufficient  harrowing,  to  make  the  ground  light 
and  fine.  If  it  is  at  all  stiff  and  unyielding,  fall  ploughing,  like  that  recom- 
mended in  the  cultivation  of  onions,  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  One  point 
of  considerable  moment  is  to  have  the  last  ploughing  immediately  before  the 
plants  are  set.  Especially  is  this  necessary  if  the  ground  is  at  all  dry,  as  it 
much  facilitates  their  establishment  and  subsequent  growth. 

Our  own  experience  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  composted  manures  are 
better  than  firesh,  tending  to  produce  plants  of  a  finer  flavor,  and  less  liable  to 
club-foot ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  considered  good  authority  on 
the  subject.  Some  good  cultivators  make  use  of  a  compost  of  peat  and  night- 
soil,  well  incorporated  together.  Manuring  in  the  hill  is  recommended  by  some, 
bat  it  is  believed  that  the  better  way  is  to  enrich  the  ground  sufficiently  at  the 
fizst  ploughing  to  secure  a  good  crop,  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  this 
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method.  Guano  and  superphosphate  may  he  used  as  special  fertilizers,  and  salt, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  somewhat  upon  the 
production  of  the  plants  in  their  early  stages,  for  upon  these  the  yalae  of  the 
crop  depends.  The  first  point,  of  course,  is  good  seed ;  and  this  means  that  it 
must  not  only  be  sound,  but  properly  grown,  otherwise  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  crop  will  head  well.  There  are  some  seedsmen  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  a  genuine  article,  but  there  are  too  many  that  are  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  need,  however,  that  the  cultivator 
should  be  dependent  on  the  seedsman  for  his  supply,  as,  by  a  little  pains-taking, 
he  can  raise  his  own.  Burr's  directions  for  obtaining  seed  are  to  select  perfect 
heads  and  set  them  three  feet  apart  each  way.  As  they  grow  remove  the  side- 
shoots  and  encourage  the  main  sprout,  which  will  push  up  through  the  centre 
of  the  head.  Seed  thus  cultivated  for  a  few  successive  years  will  produce 
plants  ninety  per  cent,  of  which  will  yield  well-formed  and  good-sized  cabbages. 

There  are  many  varieties  to  choose  from,  among  the  most  popular  of  which, 
perhaps,  are  the  Early  York,  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  England  from 
Flanders,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  returned  soldier,  who 
settled  in  Yorkshire  as  a  seedsman,  whence  its  name ;  the  Winningstadt,  a  little 
later  than  the  York,  and  larger,  with  a  very  solid  head ;  the  Bergen,  raised 
largely  for  the  New  York  market ;  the  Premium  Dutch  and  the  Stonemason, 
originated  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Marblehead. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  seed-bed,  which  should  be  fine  and  rich,  prepare 
it  well  by  ploughing  or  digging  and  raking ;  sow  the  seed  in  drills  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  roll  or  spot  the  ground  smoothly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  lumps  for 
insects  to  secrete  themselves  under.  The  great  care  at  this  period  will  be  to 
have  a  bed  rich  enough  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start,  to  have  moisture  enough 
to  induce  an  even  and  quick  germination  of  the  seed,  and  to  ward  off,  if  possi- 
ble, the  depredations  of  the  turnip  fly.  Their  attacks  are  sometimes  made 
before  the  seed  leaves  are  fairly  visible,  and  so  rapid  is  their  work  that  the 
careless  observer  concludes  his  seed  has  never  sprouted.  There  are  various 
expedients  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  mischief,  which  will 
be  considered  more  at  length  in  another  place.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  writer  succeeded  the  past  season  in  saving  his  early  turnips  and  cab- 
bages by  applications  of  black  pepper  and  flour,  sprinkled  on  the  orills  while 
the  dew  was  on,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  plants  could  be  seen.  The  sowing  of 
the  seed  should  be  made  about  the  middle  or  last  of  May ;  another  made  in  the 
early  part  of  June  may  be  of  service  in  re-setting,  when  the  first  setting  fiuls, 
as  it  sometimes  does.  Sowing  in  drills  has  these  advantages  over  broadcast 
sowing,  that  the  beds  are  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  applications  to  ward  off 
the  fly  are  more  conveniently  made.  Besides,  there  is  a  saving  of  seed  in  drill 
sowing;  and  the  operation  of  thinning,  which  should  never  be  omitted  when 
the  pkuts  stand  thickly,  is  accomplished  much  more  advantageously  when  they 
stand  in  rows  than  when  irregularly  over  the  bed.  This  thinning  should  not 
be  done  until  the  plants  are  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  fly,  and  they  should  be 
left  an  inch  or  two  apart,  in  order  to  insure  a  stocky  growth,  with  a  strong 
stem  and  abundance  of  roots.  The  plants  taken  up  may  be  set  out  in  another 
bed,  and  will  be  every  way  as  good,  but  a  little  later  than  the  others.  Fine 
plants  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  mixing  a  small  portion  of  cabbage  seed 
with  that  of  carrots  or  beets  when  these  are  sown.  In  this  way,  standing  singly, 
they  have  plenty  of  room ;  and,  being  transplanted  before  the  carrots  have 
attained  much  size,  they  do  no  injury  to  that  crop.  Some  cultivators  prepare 
the  whole  field  and  plant  a  few  seeds  to  each  hill,  thinning  to  one  plant  inien 
large  enough  to  be  secure  against  casualties.  This  course  has  been  recom- 
mended in  regard  to  the  Stonemason  and  the  Marblehead  Mammoth  Dnunheid. 
In  coDunon  field  culture  it  seems  open  to  the  objection  of  more  care  and  Ubor 
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in  guarding  againfit  the  fly,  and  also  of  at  least  one  extra  cleaning  of  the  whole 
field.  This  baa  been  our  experience,  though  the  objection  may  not  apply  to 
more  CaToied  localities.  Transplanting  into  the  field  is  nsually  aeferred  until  a 
rainy  time ;  and  when  one  is  not  obliged  to  wait  too  long,  it  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  way»  though  it  is  not  essentiiu.  There  is  a  time  beyond  which  it  is 
not  desirable  to  baye  plants  in  the  seed-bed,  and  rather  than  haye  this  much 
extended  it  is  best  to  resort  to  artificial  watering.  The  time  for  setting  for  a 
winter  crop  is  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  July.  If  the  land  is  backward, 
thej  may  oe  set  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  With  good  management,  a  crop 
may  be  produced  after  an  early  crop  of  peas.  The  cabbage  is  tenacious  of  life, 
and  in  the  absence  of  rain  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  in  the 
usual  way,  and  after  making  a  hole  with  the  dibble  fill  it  with  water  and  set 
the  plant.  Another  watering  within  twen^-four  hours  will  be  sufficient  in 
ordinary  times.  This  method  has  been  tried  in  rather  a  dry  time,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  bright  day,  with  perfect  success.  We  pass  oyer  the  operations  of 
setting,  as  a  matter  widi  which  all  are  familiar.  One  point,  howeyer,  should 
he  obsenred,  which  a  noyice  might  oyerlook,  and  that  is,  to  set  deep.  If  the 
erown  of  the  plant  or  inside  leayes  are  kept  free,  there  is  little  danger  of  oyer- 
doing  in  this  way.  Hayine  secured  a  good  set  or  stocking  of  the  ground,  the 
after  cultiyation  consists  in  keeping  it  clean  and  light.  Perhaps  no  yegetable 
pays  better  for  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  earth.  Stories  of  wonderful  results  are 
reported  when  this  seems  to  haye  been  the  chief  means  employed,  and  testimo- 
nials in  its  fityor  are  so  abundant  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  importance. 
If  the  crop  has  succeeded  well,  it  will  be  fit  to  haryest  by  the  first  of  Noyember, 
or  soon  after,  though  it  may  stand  with  safety  as  long  as  the  weather  continues 
open.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  heads  bursting  preyious  to  gathering,  start  the 
roots,  to  stop  further  growth.  Owing  to  their  great  bulk  and  liability  to  decay, 
it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  presenre  them  in  large  quantities  in  our 
common  cellars.  One  way  is  to  bane  them  up  by  the  roots  ;  another  is  to  thin 
off  the  outside  leayes  and  stumps  and  pack  in  barrels  ;  still  another  is  to  set 
them  out  in  the  cellar  as  thick  as  they  can  be  made  to  stand.  We  know  of  a 
cultiyator  who  preseryes  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  heads  in  this  way  in 
excellent  condition.  Where  the  object  is  to  keep  them  in  yery  large  quantities 
Dyer  winter,  pits  are  dug  of  the  size  necessary  to  contain  the  required  number, 
lay  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep  ;  into  these  the  cabbages  are  packed  as  tightly 
IS  possible,  in  an  upright  position,  and  oyer  the  whole  enough  litter  is  thrown 
X>  protect  them  from  seyere  frost.  A  slight  degree  of  frost  does  not  injure 
^em  if  they  are  kept  at  an  eyen  temperature.  In  addition  to  these  methods, 
Jiey  are  sometimes  pitted  by  digging  a  trench  in  a  dry  place,  wide  enough  to 
liold  the  heads,  and  about  a  foot  deep.  Into  these  trenches  the  cabbages  are 
[»ut,  head  downwards,  and  covered  with  boards  and  earth  or  litter. 

Perhaps,  in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  a  short  space  should  be  deyoted  to  the 
Savoys,  which,  though  coming  under  the  head  of  Brassicaceous  plants,  are  re- 
^rded  by  Burr  as  a  distinct  fiunily.  The  Savoy  takes  its  name  from  the 
Muntry  where  it  originated,  **  having  been  introduced  from  Savoy  more  than  a 
lundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  common  cabbage  in 
tppearance  by  its  more  open  head  and  by  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
rhich  are  also  of  a  lighter  green  than  most  other  kin^,  while  in  texture  and 

vor  it  is  thought  to  approach  some  of  the  broccolis  or  cauliflowers.''  It  is 
rery  hardy,  but  somewhat  slow  in  growth.  As  a  table  vegetable  it  seems  worthy 
£  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  cabbage,  like  most  other 
snltiyated  crops,  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  are  sometimes  very 
nmblesome.  The  first  is  the  fly  or  black  bug*,  of  which  mention  has  already 
leea  made.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  we  give,  in  addition  to  what  has 
ilieady  been  saia  on  this  point,  two  methods  of  warding  off  its  ravages :  *'  Steep 
lie  seed  in  a  pint  of  wann  water  two  hours,  in  which  is  inftised  an  ounce  of 
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saltpetre ;  dry  it,  add  currier's  oil  enough  to  moisten  the  whole,  after  which 
mix  with  plaster  enough  to  separate  it,  and  fit  it  for  sowing.*'  The  other  is  the 
following :  "  After  preparing  the  ground  in  the  usual  way  for  the  seed-hed  cover 
it  up  thickly  with  almost  any  kind  of  combustible  rubbish  ;  bum  this  to  ashes, 
and  rake  the  ground  and  sow  the  seed,  and  no  insects  will  attack  it  while  the 
eflPects  of  the  fire  remain.  Another  troublesome  insect  is  the  black  or  cut  worm, 
which  does  its  mischief  eoon  after  transplanting.  The  only  remedy  yet  known 
is  to  hunt  for  the  depredators,  (the  morning  is  the  best  time,)  and  kill  them,  re- 
setting as  often  as  is  necessary.  Then  there  is  the  aphis,  a  plant  louse,  which 
sometimes  inflicts  serious  injury.  The  writer  knows  of  no  remedy  for  this,  but 
a  single  incident,  which  came  within  his  observation  the  past  season,  may,  per- 
haps, be  worth  relating.  A  small  patch  had  been  set,  and,  owing  to  the  extreme 
drought,  was  with  difficulty  kept  alive  by  frequent  watering,  until  there  was 
rain.  About  the  middle  of  August  they  were  almost  covered  with  lice,  and 
many  of  them  promised  but  little.  They  were  thoroughly  hoed  at  this  time, 
the  ground  being  stirred  deeply.  In  one  week's  time  there  was  scarcely  an  in- 
sect to  be  seen,  nor  did  they  make  their  appearance  again.  Of  course  no  gen- 
eral deduction  can  be  made  from  an  isolated  fact  of  this  kind.  Possibly  others 
may  be  familiar  with  a  similar  experience,  and  it  is  only  with  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing it  out,  if  such  is  the  case,  that  this  has  been  introduced.  The  club  foot  is  a 
disease  showing  itself  in  an  enlargement  of  the  roots.  If  it  appears  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  it  is  very  apt  to  prove  a  fatal  injury.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  old  gardens,  or  where  the  cabbage  has  been  cultivated  before.  The 
remedy  is  to  plant  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  every  year. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  is  believed  that  this  crop  is  one  of  the 
surest  and  most  profitable  that  can  be  grown.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  if 
it  is  difficult  of  sale  at  any  time,  the  home  market  is  sure  and  fairly  remunerating. 

THE  WINTER  SaUASH. 

The  introduction  and  use  of  the  winter  squash  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  from  the  fact  that  ancient  writings 
contain  no  allusions  to  it,  and  that  older  European  authors  are  equally  silent  in 
regard  to  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  like  the  potato,  it  is  a  gift  to  civil- 
ization from  the  New  World.  Its  original  home  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere 
within  the  Amcncan  tropics,  whence  it  has  spread  over  a  large  part  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  As  a  table  vegetable  it  takes  rank  in  usefulness  with  the 
onion  and  the  turnip,  while  for  pastry  purposes  it  is  perhaps  second  only  to 
the  apple.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  great  favorite  with 
the  masses,  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  expensiveness  and  the  care  necessary  in  its 
preparation  for  the  table.  With  those,  however,  whose  tastes  and  means  re- 
quire a  variety  of  dishes,  the  squash,  from  its  delicate  flavor  and  fine  appear- 
ance, will  always  be  regarded  as  a  necessity.  These  considerations  will  make 
its  cultivation  by  market  gardeners  in  certain  localities  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  within  seventy-five  years  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  this  and  some  other  vegetables  is  quite  remarkable.  In 
the  last  century  the  pumpkin  was  principally  used  for  all  those  purposes  for 
which  the  squash  is  now  considered  indispensable.  Even  later,  and  within  the 
memory  of  comparatively  young  people.  New  England  was  famous  for  its 
pumpkin  pies,  while  those  made  from  squashes  were  almost  unknown.  At 
length  the  crooknecks  were  introduced  and  became  popular,  and  these  in  turn 
have  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  improved  varieties.  There  is 
frequently  considerable  difference  in  texture  and  flavor  in  specimens  of  the 
some  variety,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  method  by  which  they  can 
be  produced  of  a  uniformly  first  rate  quality.  In  this  particular  approxixnatkm 
only  has  hitherto  been  attainable. 
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The  varieties  are  nnmeroas,  and  too  well  known  to  need  any  description 
lere.  Tbey  are  in  name  the  Grooknecks,  Canada,  and  Large,  the  Aatamnal  or 
^ton  Marrow,  the  Hubbard,  and  the  Turban.  This  last,  though  perhaps  not 
)o  well  known  as  the  others,  has  great  merit,  and  promises  to  become  a  favorite. 
Dneof  its  peculiar  qualities  is  its  solidity,  which  (the  squash  being  an  article  of  great 
bulk)  is  an  item  of  considerable  importance  in  winter  preservation.  Two  of  the 
kind  mentioned  above,  the  Grooknecks  and  the  Autumnal  Marrow,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Indians.  Ghamplain  found  the  bell- 
shaped  species,  from  which  came  tne  Grooknecks,  around  the  Northern  Indians 


in  1605.  And  Mr.  John  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  who  introduced  the  Autumnal  Mar- 
row to  public  notice,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burr  giving  an  account  of  its 
origin,  that  he  received  the  first  seeds  from  a  friend  of  his  in  Northampton  in 
183 1 ,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  informed  *'  that  the  seeds  came  originally  from 
Bufiklo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  tribe  of 
Indians  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  city  in  the  spring  of  the  year." 

The  squash  thrives  well  on  any  rich  warm  soil,  though  newly  cleared  or  broken 
sward-land  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  it.  Being  a  native  of  a  tropical  climate, 
it  is  sensitive  to  cold,  and  should  not  be  planted  until  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  to  insure  ^rmination. 

The  hills  should  be  made  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
seeds  planted  in  a  hill,  which  should  be  prepared  by  digging  holes  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep  which  should  be  nearly  filled  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  Over  this  should  be  drawn  a  little  earth,  on  which  the  seeds 
may  be  dropped  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  If  the  soil  should  be 
stiff  and  unyielding,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  cover  with  very  light  sandy 
loam,  or  even  with  sand  alone,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  let  the  surface  get  too  dry. 
The  object  is  to  have  a  loose  surface  for  the  seeds  to  push  through  when  they 
germinate.  When  clayey  soils  become  packed,  as  they  sometimes  do  after  a 
hard  rain,  it  requires  considerable  force  to  break  the  crust,  sometimes  more  than 
the  germinating  power  possesses,  in  which  case  the  plant  is  crippled  or  crushed 
from  the  beginning.  We  have  sometimes  seen  in  such  cases  the  ground  broken 
for  the  distance  of  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  raised  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  to  make  room  for  the  shoot. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  in  passing,  that  it  greatly  facilitates  the  coming  up 
of  all  flat-shaped  seeds,  those  which  literally  come  up^  to  plant  them  in  a  verti- 
cal position  and  cover  loosely.  So  necessary  is  this,  that  in  some  cases,  in 
planting  the  Lima  bean,  for  instance,  the  best  way  is  said  to  be  to  lay  them 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  which  probably  means  to  give  them  the  lightest 
covering  possible  to  secure  sprouting. 

A  strong  compost  made  of  night  soil  and  common  earth  is  a  valuable  dress- 
ing, causing  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  development  of  the  seed  leaves,  thereby 
lessening  the  chances  of  injury  from  insects,  while  the  manure  itself  is  said  to 
bave  the  effect  of  driving  them  away.  The  critical  time  for  the  squash  is  just 
at  this  period.  Its  enemies  are  the  striped  and  the  so-called  squash  bug.  A 
3retty  effectual  way  of  destroying  the  latter,  and  to  some  extent  the  former,  is 
;o  lay  a  broad  shingle  by  the  side  of  each  hill  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up. 
The  bugs  seek  the  under  side  of  the  shingle  for  shelter  in  the  night,  and  are 
easily  killed  early  in  the  morning. 

From  the  fact  that  the  striped  bug  commits  its  depredations  on  the  under 
lide  of  the  leaf  it  is  difficult  to  reach  it.  Soot,  lime,  elder  leaves,  ashes,  plaster, 
charcoal  dust,  &c.,  are  reconmiended.  We  have  seen  within  the  past  year  a 
lyramid- shaped  net,  with  a  stake  at  each  corner  for  fastening  it  into  the  ground, 
rhich  must  be  a  very  good  protection,  and  would  not  be  expensive  for  garden 
>iirpose8.  If  the  crop  escapes  injury  from  insects,  its  growth  is  rapid.  The 
slants  should  be  thinned  down  to  three  or  four  to  the  hill,  and  the  ground  kept 
Jean  by  frequent  stirring  until  the  vines  cover  the  surface. 
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Before  the  frost  comes  the  squashes  should  be  picked  and  removed  to  some 
dry  cool  place.  They  should  be  handled  with  care,  and  should  not  be  laid  in 
large  piles,  as  every  bruise  injures  their  keeping  qualities.  They  are  best  pre- 
served in  the  winter  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  a  temperature  uniform  and  but 
little  above  the  freezing  point.  Large  cultivators  are  in  the  practice  of  fittiog 
up  buildings  for  this  particular  purpose,  where  the  squashes  are  arranged  on 
shelves,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  examined,  where,  of  course,  the  temperatnre 
is  regulated  by  artificial  heat. 

In  our  enumeration  of  varieties,  not  only  of  the  squash  but  of  the  onion  and 
cabbage,  we  have  purposely  omitted  not  only  the  description  but  the  names  of 
a  large  number,  choosing  rather  to  turn  attention  to  a  few  well-known  and  stan- 
dard kinds,  than  to  occupy  space  and  divide  attention  by  allusions  to  those 
which  have  but  little  intrinsic  value  to  recommend  them,  or  which,  if  really  as 
valuable,  are  not  as  much  sought  after  as  those  we  have  mentioned. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  NATIVE  GRAPES  BY  SEEDLINGS  AND 

HYBRIDIZATION. 


BY  S.   J.   PARKER,   M.   D.,   ITHACA,   N.   Y 


Notwithstanding  the  great  interest  now  taken  in  grape  culture,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  one  should  be  fully  aware  how  much  is  done,  nor  by 
what  means,  nor  what  are  the  paths  to  be  systematically  followed  to  insure 
better  results  than  any  hitherto  attained.  In  these  few  pages  I  shall  attempt 
to  give  some  information  on  these  points. 

The  germ  of  the  grape  development  now  so  extensive  was  the  finding  of  the 
Isabella  as  a  wild  plant,  or  its  production  as  a  seedling,  about  the  year  1818, 
by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  the  wife  of  George  Gibbs,  esq.  Hence  the  name 
Isabella.  Soon  afterwards  Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  G.,  introduced 
the  Catawba,  a  variety  found  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac.  The 
successful  and  extensive  cultivation  of  these  two  vines  brought  out  a  demand 
for  other  wiidlings,  which,  with  certain  merits,  have  defects  that  render  theii 
culture  unprofitable.  For  a  number  of  years  after  this  period,  as  is  often  the 
case  likewise  in  art,  literature,  science,  mechanics,  and  in  horticulture  gene- 
rally, the  public  mind  rested  satisfied,  and  made  little  or  no  progress.  Again 
came,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  demand  for  any  and  every  wild  vine  of  our 
national  domain,  a  requirement  that  to  some  seemed  extreme  folly,  but  really 
producing  benefits  whose  value  is  inestimable ;  for  we  hope  to  show  that  there 
are  uses  of  these  wiidlings  more  worthy  of  attention  than  their  undeveloped  excel- 
lences. For  certain  purposes  they  still  need  to  be  generally  diffused.  Another 
method  of  improving  our  native  grapes  has  added  its  influence  to  the  tide  of 
popular  success,  though  but  few  have  appreciated  its  distinctive  effects.  It  is 
that  systematic  production  and  cultivation  of  seedlings  which  has  really  given 
us  some  of  the  best  varieties  now  high  in  public  estimation.  A  third  method 
has  been  used  for  improving  American  grapes  with  truly  wonderful  facility  and 
admirable  advantages,  that  of  hybridization.  To  these  could  be  added  tba 
practice  of  collecting  chance  seedlings  and  varieties  which  promise  wall  in 
their  native  sites  and  submitting  them  to  change  of  soil,  and  to  root  and 
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mnch  pnming,  manures,  and  repeated  propagation,  by  which  the  habits  and 
iTodactionB  of  plants  are  varied  more  or  less.    To  these  two,  the  systematic 

tilings  and  hybridization  of  American  grapes,  as  two  of  the  main  sources  of 

mprovenient  and  for  the  radical  cure  of  defects,  we  shall  devote  this  artide ; 

or  we  believe  there  is  a  perfection  attainable  of  which  we  have  hardly  a  just 

ippreciadon.     In  the  language  of  another,  *'  It  is  the  belief  of  our  most  intel- 

t  grape-growers  that  American  vines  will  yet  produce  grapes  superior  to 

f  in  Curope ;  their  more  pronounced  flavor  and  aroma,  too  harsh,  is  to  be 
irouglit  to  a  true  perfume,  a  brisk,  delicious  flavor,  superior  to  the  simple 
weetness  and  delicacy  of  the  foreign  grape."  As  in  sheep  and  cattle,  no  gain 
an  be  made  unless  there  is  virtue  in  the  parent,  an  excellence  of  some  sort; 
Ad  hence  chance  seedlings  or  wild  varieties  constitute  the  base  on  which  to 
iperatc. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Oatawba  and  Isabella  were  at  first  what  they  are 
low,  but  when  diffused  they  found  spots  eminently  suited  to  their  wants.  So 
)f  all  others — their  characters  must  be  a  matter  of  careful  observation  in  many 
places.  And  when  these  are  noted,  then  the  changes  to  be  wrought  in  them 
Gu^  as  clear  as  ever  was  a  desirable  cross  or  hybrid  in  an  animal.  The  reason- 
bg  is  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  chance  animal  may  be 
valuable,  as  may  the  chance  seedling  grape.  In  common  language,  it  is  the 
veil  "  weeded  out  flock"  that  has  the  best  sheep,  or  the  well  "  crossed  herd" 
that  develops  the  sought-for  type  in  the  mind  of  the  propagator.  And  the 
same  processes  are  the  ones  to  be  sought  in  the  improvement  of  the  grape.  We 
doubt  not  that  there  are  wild  and  chance  varieties,  now,  perhaps,  but  little  valued, 
which,  when  they  have  been  cultivated  as  long  and  as  carefully  as  they  should 
be,  will  prove  praiseworthy  for  flavor  and  salable  in  the  market.  But  whether 
it  is  best  for  us  to  depend  on  this  haphazard  work  is  not  a  question  worth  dis- 
cussing. We  who  can,  should  try  any  and  every  new  variety,  and  thus  aid  in 
demonstrating  their  value  or  the  want  of  it ;  but  more  than  this,  we  should  try 
the  surer  and  quicker  methods  of  hybridization  and  desired  seedlings.  The 
bybrids  are  some  of  them  quite  well  known,  though  but  little  diffused,  and  the 
seedlings,  which  are  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  of  study,  are  also  well 
known,  and  no  dispute  can  be  had  on  the  perfect  success  that  has  attended 
either  mode  of  improvement.  In  the  choice  of  a  grape  for  seedling  or 
bybridization,  it  must  be  remembered  that  success  requires  a  native  "  grape 
possessing  absolute  immunity  from  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  our  climate."    It 

)uld  be  hardy  in  this  sense  of  that  word.  It  must  be  early,  prolific,  large, 
dsome,  such  as  every  one  will  pronounce  good  without  hesitation.  It  must 
oe  vigorous,  for  if  not  so  the  vine  will  require  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  manures 
\o  fewl  it.  A  strong-growing  vine  will  give  good  crops  on  any  fair  land  with- 
)ut  manure — an  absolute  rule  for  md^ing  our  wines,  different  from  those  in 
Europe,  but  more  healthM  and  agreeable.  "  The  vine  should  be  prolific,  that 
it  may  be  profitable  and  easily  nruned.  The  grape,  both  in  berry  and  bunch, 
should  be  neat,  comely,  large,  that  it  may  sell  well  in  the  market.  It  should 
be  early,  to  escape  frosts."  Perhaps  no  man  is  more  the  pioneer  in  seeding  the 
^pe  than  he  whose  language  just  given  is  an  almost  perfect  rule  in  the 
of  systematic  seedlings,  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass.;  and  per- 
laps  there  is  no  one  with  a  greater  present  success  in  his  attempts  to  fulfil 
lis  own  well-expressed  rule,  for  the  Concord  grape  is  established  before  the 
)ublic  and  it  is  a  monument  to  him  more  enduring  than  marble.  It  incon- 
estably  settles  the  question  that  by  his  method  of  propagating  the  grape  new 
iid  valuable  kinds  can  be  originated.  He  must  ever  stand  as  the  first  one 
rho,  out  of  a  wild  New  England  vine,  brought  forth  a  seedling  with  intelligent 
are»  and  that  seedling,  whUe  ho  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  adopted  as 
of  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific  of  grapes,  and  planted  largely  over  our 

ional  territory. 
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Perhaps,  too,  the  seedling  plan,  though  called  slow  in  its  journey  to  the  gate 
of  success,  is  not,  after  all,  the  longest  road ;  for  though  we  may  have  hybrids 
superior  to  the  Concord  in  merit,  yet  we  have  none  at  the  present  moment  as 
popular  with  the  public. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  he  who  systematically  seeds  the  grape  has  the  best 
chance  of  immediate  success  in  the  result  he  reaps,  while  the  hybridist  seems  to 
get  more  slowly  into  public  favor.  No  one  can  more  forcibly  express  the  idea 
sought  than  Mr.  Bull,  and  therefore  I  quote  his  words,  which  I  have  abbre- 
viated somewhat : 

'*  Raising  new  varieties  from  seed  is  probably  the  best  method  of  obtaining  improTed 
varieties ;  therefore  we  may  take  courage  and  enter  upon  the  task  of  growing  seedling 
grapes.  Many  new  grapes  are  chance  seedlings,  very  good  in  their  native  localities,  worth- 
less or  ill  adapted  to  our  climate ;  some  good,  but  too  small  for  market,  poor  bearers, 
slender  growers,  or  requiring  such  attention  as  to  make  them  unprofitable.     A  grape  for 

feneral  cultivation  must  have  such  constitution  as  will  bear  neglect,  bo  comparatively  in- 
ififerent  to  soil  and  location,  and  be  always  salable.  Seedlings  from  our  Labrusca  will  be 
most  apt  to  succeed.  He  who  shall  obtain  a  new  grape,  improved  in  quality,  will  not  only 
receive  a  handsome  profit,  but  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  mankind.  Having  pursued  it  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  I  may,  perhaps,  save  the  beginner  some  time.  I  was  led  to  it  by  the 
impossibility  of  ripening  any  of  the  grapes  then  on  the  lists,  living  as  I  do  in  the  valley  of 
the  Concord.  I  turned  my  attention  to  our  natives,  believing  that  good  grapes  could  be  had 
of  this  stock.     I  wanted  a  grape  that  should  be  vigorous,  hardy,  prolific,  early,  with  as 

food  quality  as  possible.  I  ^und  such  a  grape,  a  good  eating  grape  tor  a  wild  native,  and 
egan  with  this.  In  five  or  six  years  the  seedling  bore  fruit ;  the  seeds  of  this  were  planted 
again,  and  from  these  latter  I  obtained  the  Concord.  And  from  the  Concord,  in  the  third 
generation,  I  have  grapes  of  great  variety.  The  original  wild  habit  seems  broken  up,  for 
from  stock  as  black  as  night  I  have  obtained  grapes  as  white  as  the  Chasselas,  delicate  in 
texture  and  flavor.  The  best  way  is  not  to  raise  seeds  promiscuously.  I  raised  many 
hundred  more  seedlings  than  I  had  need  to,  and  should  have  succeeded  more  rapidly  if  I  had 
planted  the  seeds  only  of  those  grapes  which  showed  the  most  marked  change  from  the 
original  type.  The  desire  is  not  seed,  but  fruit ;  to  ameliorate  the  harsh  flavor,  softening 
the  pulp,  making  the  fruit  more  edible.  This  is  accomplished  by  putting  the  seed  in  a  rich 
soil.  The  new  conditions  change  the  plant.  Instead  of  the  meadow  or  pasture  where  the 
wild  parent  grew  with  vigor,  but  coarse  habits,  the  seedling  revels  in  a  congenial  soil,  and, 
stimulated,  shows  a  chan^  in  habit.  Departure  from  native  type  is  a  si^  of  improvement 
In  the  seed-bed  vines  will  be  found  short-jointed,  smooth,  solid,  with  prominent  buds. 
These  deserve  special  care ;  from  them  will  be  had  >ines  with  greater  divergence  from  the 
original  type,  more  certain  of  success.  Barren  vines  usually  have  great  luxuriance  of 
growth.  In  the  first  year  the  seed-bed  will  be  filled  w^ith  these  rampant  and,  to  the  novice, 
promising  vines.  My  experience  leads  me  to  reject  these,  or,  at  least,  plant  them  by 
themselves.  Seeds  continue  to  come  up  for  even  four  vears  in  succession;  the  best 
grapes  come  from  these  latter  seedlings.  Commence  with  seeds  of  chance  or  new  varie- 
ties having  vigor,  earliness,  and  other  qualities  which  are  desirable  in  the  offspring. 
Plant  the  grape  whole,  in  rows,  to  facilitate  weeding;  the  placenta-like  substance  m 
the  whole  grape  nourishes  the  seed  and  promotes  its  power.  The  tender  seedling 
should  receive  no  check;  shade  it  from  the  hot  sun,  and  water  it,  if  necessary,  until 
it  gets  three  or  four  rough  leaves,  afrer  which  it  may  be  considered  safe.  Wken 
seedlings  have  grown  one  year  in  the  seed-bed,  with  the  aid  of  a  fork  draw  out  the 
plants  with  care,  without  breaking  a  single  root  or  disturbing  the  level  of  the  bed,  and 
thereby  burying  the  seeds  that  have  not  yet  sprouted.  The  second  year  another  crop  of 
vines  will  come  up ;  treat  them  in  the  same  way,  to  make  room  for  the  third  crop.  These 
last  I  save  with  the  utmost  care,  as  these  show  the  greatest  improvement.  The  seedlings 
thus  removed  from  the  seed-bed  should  be  put  out  in  soil  enriched  with  bone-dust,  ashes, 
and  gypsum.  These  fertilizers  I  consider  essential  to  the  grape.  Stable  manures  give  a 
luxuriant  growth.  I  prefer  mineral  manures  alone.  Do  not  reject  a  vine  too  hastily,  for  the 
size  and  quality  of  fruit  will  improve  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I  do  not  prune  seedlings 
except  to  give  them  shape,  but  pinch  back  any  rampant  branch.  Seedlings  do  not  usually 
bear  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  year." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Bull,  with  which  the  experience  of  all  must  coin- 
cide, except  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  extreme  northeastern  climate 
and  soil,  which  differ  from  other  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  evident  that  we  are 
just  beginning  at  the  foundation ;  that  we  are  yet  to  get  by  this  process  grapes 
as  hardy  as  they  now  are,  as  free  from  disease,  and  in  the  end  as  choice  in 
pulp,  flavor,  and  sweetness  as  we  desire,  and  even  superior  to  those  of  Europe. 
This,  too,  with  good  reason,  as  the  thousands  of  European  vines  in  European 
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raeries,  those  vast  regal  or  imperial  collections  of  varieties,  have  bat  few 
at  can  claim  otiier  merits  besides  size  and  sweetness.  Only  a  few  of  them 
e  bigbly  flavored,  such  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburg,  the 
r      Lgiian»  and  the  Ghasselas  Musqu^,  and  others  similar  to  them,  and  kinds 

re  durable  in  national  and  individual  esteem  have  not  been  found  than  these. 

t  our  grapes  are  highly  flavored,  almost  without  exception.  Indeed,  that  is 
nen  the  fault  with  them ;  they  are  too  decided  in  flavor  to  suit  a  taste  accus- 
omed  to  ^European  varieties,  and  are  therefore  condemned  by  many,  who  seem 
lever  to  dream  why  the  Creator  gave  us  such  germs  on  which  to  found  our 
}eneficent  labors  ;  thev  are  too  acid,  and  this  is  a  &ult  which  the  grape  has  in 
non  with  all  wild  fruits.     The  acid  apple,  almost  inedible,  is  tamed  by 

aing  into  well-known  kinds,  many  thousand  seedling  apple  trees  being 
required  to  get  a  Porter  or  a  Newtown  Pippin,  or  other  superior  kinds.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  we  are  already  reaching  the  same  success  in  the  grape 
which  was  but  yesterday  in  the  forest,  unimproved  since  the  world  began  until 
planted  by  art,  either  in  the  vine  or  seed.  So  that  it  may  be  true  that  no  one 
who  would  improve  grapes  is  more  sure  of  his  reward  than  the  diligent, 
judicious  seed  planter.  The  varieties  to  be  improved  are  numerous.  There 
are  not  only  the  known  and  somewhat  esteemed  kinds,  but  there  are  sites 
where  quite  a  number  of  kinds  almost  edible  are  found,  as  at  Maiden  and  Go- 
hasset,  Mass.,  in  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere ;  as  also  places  where  a  single  plant 
is  native.  For  example,  it  was  only  last  autumn  I  saw  a  wild  vine  taken  from 
a  rocky  glen.  It  is  very  minute  in  size,  ripens  early,  is  deliciously  sweet, 
mild,  but  peculiar  in  flavor.  Its  faults  are  small  size  and  such  a  deep  blue- 
blaCk  that  stains  the  mouth  a  purple,  and  it  bears  only  when  allowed  to 
ramble  freely.  Now,  could  a  seedling,  large  in  size,  the  same  in  color,  amen- 
able to  trellis  culture,  be  had  from  it,  a  fine  wine  grape  would  result,  with  the 
richest  color.  Could  another  seedling  be  had,  large  in  size,  less  in  color, 
equally  early,  as  sweet,  and  with  the  same  flavor,  it  would  be  a  valued  table 
grape.  This  is  a  sample  of  what  the  whole  country  abounds  with,  being  full  of 
these  germs  of  excellence  given  by  a  kind  Providence,  not  to  be  wasted  and 
despised  because  He  who  gave  them  did  not  see  fit  to  complete  them,  but  left 
that  for  us  to  do,  presenting  them  at  every  man's  door — a  fact  that  the  origina- 
tor of  the  Concord,  happily,  did  not  overlook  when,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home- 
stead, he  sought  the  parent  vine  as  the  one  most  fitted  to  be  matured  there. 

It  were  easy  to  name  the  defects  to  be  avoided  and  the  qualities  to  be  sought 
in  each  of  the  varieties  prominent  before  the  public,  but  they  will  occur  to  any 
one  competent  to  the  task  of  improving  patiently  and  systematically,  for  no 
improved  plant  or  animal  is  obtained  otherwise. 

And  the  rule  by  which  it  is  had  is  very  simple  on  paper,  but  laboriously 
complex  in  the  effort  of  good  judgment  in  practice.  What  are  improved  sheep 
ind  cattle  but  the  stock  procured  by  taking  the  best  animals  to  be  had,  and 
perpetuating  their  excellences  and  getting  rid  of  their  faults  1  The  rule  is 
simple:  what  has  done  the  work?  The  good  judgment  of  him  who  gave  his 
life  to  it.  The  practice  is  laborious,  and  th«  same  that  is  true  of  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  is  also  true  of  the  vine.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  judicious, 
systematic  seedling  of  the  vines  found  at  the  very  doors  of  every  man,  as  well 
3LS  those  which  he  can  get  elsewhere,  will  be  universally  attempted,  that  from 
these  sources,  unfailing  in  variety  as  they  are,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  begin- 
aings  of  excellence,  may  come  supplies  of  even  better  grapes  than  the  many 
ieserving  kinds  we  now  possess. 

In  the  artificial  production  of  hybrids  we  have  the  second  great  source  of 

mprovement  of  American  grapes.     The  natural  production  of  hybrids  proba- 

>ly  rarely  or  never  takes  place,  for  on  a  grape  flower  no  bee  ever  alights,  save 

:a  rest  accidentally,  so  that  the  bee-cross  theory  needs  proof  that  it  ever  is 

:tive  in  this  case.    And  vines  near  each  other  seem  not  to  commingle  so  as 
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to  make  crosses,  though,  perhaps,  they  do  slightly  modify  each  other.  Tli( 
seed  planter  raises  "many  hundreds"  of  seedling  vines  "to  get  one  good  one.' 
One  of  our  citizens  claims  that  be  raised  "  thousands''  to  get  his  favorite,  "tb< 
rest  being  useless."  But  the  greatest  well-authenticated  number  of  seeds  o 
any  one  kind  hybridized  is  not,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred,  and  of  thea 
not  one  that  survived  the  exposures  of  early  life  and  grew  up  to  prolific  ma 
turity  either  failed  to  bear  or  was  a  worthless  grape.  The  hybridization  o 
a  single  berry  with  three  seeds  has  given  three  plants  marked  and  valuable  ii 
their  characters.  So  that  the  labor  by  the  seedling  plan  is  large,  and  by  th 
other  a  very  few  seeds  determines  the  result.  Hybrids,  too,  are  proven  to  b 
no  more  subject  to  mildew  than  the  natives,  another  favorable  fact;  but  the  re 
hybrids  or  second  hybrids  are  liable  to  mildew,  so  far  as  the  second  crosse 
have  been  tried.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  hybrids,  in  the  kinds  tha 
have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  have  their  acids  wonderfully  reduce 
from  the  excess  of  the  American  native  to  an  approximation  to  the  per  cent.  ( 
acids  in  the  foreign  vines.  All  of  which  are  very  singular  and  happy  effecti 
quite  remai'kable  and  indisputable. 

The  Agricultural  division  of  the  Patent  Office  employed  the  able  services  o 
Dr.  Jackson  as  chemist  for  the  analysis  of  grapes,  with  some  of  the  cleares 
results  obtained  to  that  time,  and  thus  settled  the  question  as  to  what  acid  ws 
in  American  grapes,  showing  that  it  was  tartaric  acid,  and  in  as  pure  a  state  a 
in  the  European  grape.  The  tartaric  acid  was  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  native 
in  great  excess  over  the  normal  demands  for  wine  and  for  table  uses  of  the  grapi 
Dr.  Jackson  also  ably  settled  the  fact  that  sugar  was  deficient  largely  in  < 
grapes. 

Since  that  time  but  few,  if  any,  analyses  have  been  reported.  It  is  desirabl 
that  all  our  known  grapes  be  analyzed.  D.  M.  Balch,  of  Salem,  Massachusetti 
a  graduate  of  the  Scientific  School  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  the  repi 
tation  of  great  accuracy  in  his  chemical  investigations.  The  following  ai 
extracts  from  an  essay  by  him  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Essex  Count 
Institute  Beport  of  Massachusetts.     He  says  : 

"To  answer  the  question  which,  if  any,  of  the  native  grapes  ordinarily  riper 
ing  in  this  vicinity  is  best  adapted  to  wine-making,"  (at  Salem,  Massachusetti 
where  he  resides,)  "  I  have  the  last  autumn  (1864)  analyzed  the  fresh  must  ( 
several  varieties.  I  had  also  another  object  in  view,  namely,  to  ascertain  if  th 
table  adapted  to  Oechsle's  must  scale  by  Gall,  from  numerous  analyses  o 
European  musts  in  1851-*52-*53,  was  applicable  to  the  must  of  our  nati^ 
grapes. 

"  My  method  of  analysis  was  as  follows :  The  grapes  were  gathered  whe 
dry,  pressed,  and  the  juice  strained  through  linen.  The  specific  gravity  of  th: 
clear  must  was  taken  by  weight  in  a  bottle  with  a  perforated  stopper.  A  portio 
of  must  was  diluted  with  fifty  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  sugar  content 
were  ascertained  by  Fehling's  metbod. — (Annalen  der  Cheraie  Pharm.,  Bd.  7i 
S.  106.)  This  method  is  very  accurate,  if  carefully  performed.  Finally,  th 
free  acid  in  a  weighed  portion  was  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  < 
such  strength  that  1  CC  equalled  .00825  grm.  of  tartaric  acid,  the  result  bei 
considered  satisfactory,  with  small  inaccuracy.  The  results  in  percentage  oi 
tained  are  as  follows  : 
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Yaiiely.. 


CEioton,. ,_...... 

Al¥i7,...._.. 

'Ahej.*..* .-_.* *_*-*-*** 

Fmoklm.,*.. - 

Fnutklin  ** **--.  ..........*. 

TmoaVmage 

•Ailen'B  Hybrid..,- .-,.. 

MTOodac  ,... ,--,.-,,,,. 

CoBCOfti  ..__..,, ,, 

Hjutford  PtoUfic  -  - --. 

Belnware --- 

ItfNi  Hjrbnd,  (^Xarw^icli,  Cu,)  No, 

Bofen  Hybrid,  A  o.  15 , 

*&gw»  HjbnJ,  No.  15_...,, 

HofBW  Hybrid^  No.   4. 

•a^  Hybrid,  No.   4 

Bofm  Hybrid,  No.  22.„,  .-..* „, 
*Bofm  Hybrid,  No.  2iJ-„ 

Ismri  Hybrid,  No.  3 — .. 

*JB«iw«Hybnd.. -,.„.-,-.--—  .    _.. 

logwi  Hybrid,  No.  19 ...*_   8ept. 

E^jgisra  Hybrid,  No.   ] Oct. 

Htigew  Hybrid,  No.  9 * ..,*   ^P^ 


15. 


Time  of  gathering. 


Sepi 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept 

8ept. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Oct 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Sept 

Oct 

Sept. 

0(!t. 


BufHiHybnd,  No.   9- 

Hogw!  Hybrid,  No.  33 

Bfli«iHybrid,No.4l..-. 

B«iwi  Hybrid.  NQ.ao.*-- 


Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct 


26,  tmi... 

2J,  l6ij4.-_ 

5,  1864, ,_ 

5,  1864... 

2),  1864,-, 

5,  1864... 

5,  1864... 

6,  1864... 
36,  1864,-. 
36,  1864.., 

S,  1864... 

5,  1804..,. 

5,  1864..-. 
m,  186*-.-. 
26,  1864-.. . 
2tj,  1S64... 

5,  J864.-.. 
^,  1864..-. 

5,  1864,... 
26,  1864.,., 

5,  1864.-.. 
m,  1864-,.. 

5,  1864-,. 
21.  1864..-, 
26,  1864.:.. 
26,  JB64.... 
26,  1864,.,. 

5,  lfc?64.,.. 


Specific 
gfttvity. 


1.0688 
1.0640 
1,0704 


i.oeio 

l.U5o6 

1.0780 
1.0714 
1.0615 

1.0721 
1.102i 
1.0896 


Bng^ar. 


1.0783 
L0839 
1.0749 

i.osiy 

l.  072:! 
1.0796 
1.0734 
I.074i* 
1.0680 
1.0665 
1.06.S0 
1.0742 
1.0572 
1.0749 
1.0^0 


13.77 

10,  37 
14.70 

8,77 
11.20 
10.00 
16.20 
]4,00 
11.83 
15.01 
20.63 
19.70 

9.20 
16.47 
17.90 

15.  46 
17.  m 
14.56 

16.  70 
14.70 
15.30 
13.65 
12.60 
13.41 
13.00 
11.70 
15,63 
11.80 


Adds. 


2.40 
2.60 

2.02 


J6 
21 
59 
23 
86 
43 
65 
70 


.66 

.70 
.61 
,65 
*76 
.59 

.m 

.47 

.81 
.62 
.87 
,57 
1.01 
.76 
.84 


"  The  sugar  percentages  marked  •  were  not  obtained  by  analysis,  but  are  Dr. 
Grill's  corresponding  densities.  From  these  analyses  native  grapes  seem  to  be 
divided  into  three  classes — 

"  1.  Those  in  which  the  proportion  of  sugar  and  acid  are  well  balanced,  as 
Delaware  and  most  of  Rogers's  Hybrids.  These  grapes  should  yield  good 
^ine. 

"  2.  Those  in  which  the  acid  is  deficient. 

"  3.  Those  in  which  the  excess  of  acid  overpowers  and  renders  the  fruit 
dearly  inedible,  as  the  Clinton,  Franklin,  &c. 

**  The  analyses  also  prove  that  Dr.  Gall's  table  for  Oechsle's  must  scale  can 
^0  safely  used  in  finding  the  saccharine  contents  of  native  must ;  the  numbers 
<)btained  by  analysis  agreeing  closely  with  the  tabular  amounts  for  correspond- 
ing densities. 

"  To  produce  a  wine  that  shall  keep,  it  is  necessary  that  the  must  should 
contain  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  sugar.  In  Germany  the  juice  of  the  best  grapes, 
^hich  are  the  Reisling,  in  the  most  favorable  seasons  contains  24.28  per  cent. 
of  sugar  and  .65  of  acid.  This  gives  the  most  excellent  wines,  and  is  regarded 
^  the  normal  standard,  with  which  inferior  musts  are  compared,  and  often 
made  to  coincide,  as  far  as  possible,  by  dilution  and  addition  of  sugar — a  method 
of  improving  the  juice  of  partially  ripened  grapes,  by  which,  in  bad  seasons, 
total  failures  excepted,  a  wine  can  be  made  nearly  equal  to  that  of  favorable 
years,  due  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Gall,  who  has  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  an 
abridged  translation  of  which  is  in  the  Patent  Office  Agricultural  Report 
of  1860. 

"The  value  of  the  analysis  of  grape  juice"  shows  the  results  **of  various 
seasons,  climate,  soils,  &c. 

"  The  above  analyses  are  imperfect,  several  prominent  kinds  having  been 
omitted,  but  I  hope  to  extend  the  collection  at  some  future  time. 

"  December.  1864.  D.  M.  BALCH." 
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Having  received  the  above  from  the  report  about  to  be  published,  I  have 
considered  the  results  too  important  not  to  appear  simultaneously  in  the  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  If  there  is  no  error  in  these  analyses,  Uiey 
show,  as  did  those  of  Dr.  Jackson,  that  excess  of  tartaric  acid  is  a  fault  to  he 
corrected  in  every  wildling ;  the  nearer  the  vine  being  to  the  untutored  wild  vine, 
the  greater,  as  a  rule,  the  acid ;  that  there  are  a  few  greatly  changed  io  this 
respect,  as  the  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  the  Adirondac ;  that  hybridiza- 
tion gives  immediately  the  reduction  of  the  acids  to  their  proper  degree ;  and 
that  we  have  wine  grapes,  and  what  they  are.  I  believe  the  best  wine  standard 
is  fifteen  degrees,  in  the  must  or  juice,  by  Bcaume's  hydrometer,  for  the  sugar; 
four  pounds  of  acids  in  each  thousand  pounds  of  juice  by  weight,  though  sixer 
even  seven  pounds  of  acid  are  admissible ;  or,  as  in  the  analysis,  four  to  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  acids;  and  one-third  of  the  aroma  that  is  in  the 
Catawba  grape,  though  twice  that  aroma,  or  one-half  of  that  of  the  Catawba,  i» 
desirable.  With  these  as  sUindard  rules,  the  Jirtificial  manufacture  of  wines  is 
at  once  apparent  to  every  one  competent  to  make  wine  by  the  use  of  instra- 
ments.  But  to  me  it  is  a  peculiar  joy  to  see  that  hybridization  and  often  seed- 
ling the  vine  gives  us  grapes  out  of  our  hyper-acid  wild  natives,  at  once  just 
what  the  best  chemists  and  wine-makers  of  both  continents  have  declared  to  be 
the  most  desirable. 

Now,  wines  excessively  acid,  corrected  by  large  additions  of  sugar,  become 
cordials,  that  any  one  familiar  with  our  native  wines  immediately  detects  and  is 
displeased  with,  no  matter  how  sweet  and  pleasant  they  may  be  to  those  unac^ 
customed  to  taste  our  native  juices.  Best  wines  reduced  to  five-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  acid  by  the  addition  of  sugared  water,  when  the  sugar  by  the 
degree  of  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume  does  not  exceed  15^,  are  so  nearly  natural 
that  it  requires  a  good  wine  expert  to  detect  the  sugar  added  to  the  wine;  but 
the  least  additional  quantity  is  at  once  detected.  Wines  can  very  easily  be 
made  without  sugar  from  many  of  our  native  improved  seedling  vines,  and 
especially  from  our  hybrids,  and  such  vines  have  a  peculiar  relish,  greatly  loved 
after  the  palate  becomes  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  sugar  and  other  articles, 
so  often  pre3(?nt  in  the  wines  imported,  which  we  arc  taught  to  believe  pure. 
"  A  sweet  nectar"  is  the  idea  of  wine  derived  from  poetry,  and  from  the  Iiigh 
enthusiastic  glow  that  travellers  in  rainbow  colors  throw  over  all  they  see  and 
taste  in  Europe.  But  truth  shows  us  that  wines  are  not  often  sweet,  nor  Lave 
that  **  cream  of  ev<»ry  perfume  in  one  delicious  drop"  the  overwrought  ecstatic 
imagination  would  have  them  possess.  Yet  a  sober,  hearty  relish  can  be  easily 
acquired  for  many  of  our  native,  wines,  far  more  pure  and  chaste  and  healthfuli 
both  for  the  table  and  the  sick  bedside,  than  any  of  foreign  lauds.  This  co^ 
roetion  of  Am^TJcan  ideas  of  wine  is  in  daily  progress  among  us.  Many  of 
those  who,  five  or  ten  years  ago,  never  tasted  a  jmre  wine,  now  instantly  detect 
the  smallest  mixture  of  sugar,  brandy,  or  other  impurity,  even  that  necessary 
to  raise  the  must  to  fiftecju  degrees  of  Beaume. 

But  native  wines  made  of  less  than  the  above  rule  of  sugar  in  the  grape, 
though  tln^y  would  soon  so  please  the  consumer  that  he  would  use  only  vrines 
made  without  sugar  artificially  added,  are  yet  perishable ;  and  the  next  art  for 
our  yet  inexperienced  wine-makers  to  learn  is  how  to  bottle  e^rly,  for  when 
once  safely  in  the  bottle  they  will  keep,  though  perishable  in  the  wood  cask. 
And  in  this  art,  perhaps,  more  than  others,  do  we  need  progress,  namely,  how 
to  bottle  at  a  few  months'  age  safely,  so  that  the  bottle  shall  not  explode,  nor  the 
individual  character  of  each  grape  be  lost.  When  that  is  done,  we  need  but 
one  more  rule  to  be  perfect  in  wine-making — and  that  is,  that  each  man  make 
his  own  wine ;  that  is,  that  we  seek  not  to  blend  the  aromas  and  flavors  into 
one  common  rule,  but  each  make  his  own  aroma  and  fl<avor,  with  no  addition  to 
the  pure  juice,  but  by  mere  manipulation  only.  And  when  that  is  doiie>the 
individual  or  the  local  vineyard  brand  becomes  a  mine  of  wealth. 
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The  fact  is,  the  native  winoa  over  most  of  our  territory  cast  of  the  Rocky 
DonntainA  arc  more  sure  in  the  Bites  where  thej  flourish  than  is  the  apple, 
poach,  or  pear,  and  far  more  sure  than  the  gprape  in  Gcrmanj.  We  lose  by  in- 
fects alone  one-half  of  the  apples  that  set  on  our  trees ;  but  who  ever  heard  of 
a  tenth  of  onr  grapes  lost  by  insects  ?  We  lose  often  a  third  or  half  of  our 
|)oache8  by  diseaae ;  yet  if  a  few  grapes  rot  or  are  mildewed  in  any  one  locality 
a  hoct  of  declaimerd  publish  the  fact.  There  is  no  crop  more  sure  than  that  of 
uur  grapes  on  every  spot  where  they  ought  to  be  planted.  And  it  will  need 
not  a  dozen  years,  if  we  act  wisely,  to  make  our  wines  as  surely  as  we  do  any 
t'lhiT  article  we  attempt  to  make  by  our  own  plans.  In  this  light  such  analys«e8 
•V  those  given  above  are  invaluable,  and  when  their  number  is  so  large  as  to 
give  us  light  everywhere,  the  end  we  seek  Tiill  be  obtained.  These  analyses 
''how  us  that  a  few  days  in  fall  add  greatly  to  the  specific  gravity  of  most  grapes. 
Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  specific  gravity  shows  that  it  is  largely  the  sugar 
in  the  grape,  and  that  all  the  sugar  is  not  made  at  the  expense  of  the  acid ;  for, 
n  some  cases  at  least,  the  acids  also,  though  decreasing  in  relative  proportions, 
ret  increase.  The  few  days  also  add  aroma,  flavor,  and  richness.  But  I  can- 
lot  follow  out  this  interesting  subject  fully.     Having  now  closed  what  I  have 

0  say  on  these  recent  analyses,  I  resume  the  subject  of  hybrids.  Rarely  do  I 
aean  to  assert  a  new  idea  such  as  the  reduction  of  acids  by  hybridization  with- 
ut  proof,  and  here  it  is  given  by  the  labor  and  pen  of  Mr.  Balch. 

Such  results  in  hybridization  arc  eminently  encouraging.  They  lead  us  on 
Kpidly  and  in  the  right  way.  to  attainments  which  we  must  make  in  order  to 
ave  the  best  American  grapes  possible.  To  the  most  unbelieving  they  prove 
iiat  the  road  to  success  lies  open,  and,  so  far  as  trie<l,  few,  if  any,  uncertain  tics 
tteiid  it.  It  is  because  it  has  been  so  little  examined  that  there  is  so  litth.' 
ppreciation  of  the  facility  of  this  mode  of  improvement.  The  hybridist  .selects 
ith  care  a  female  plant,  find  with  equal  core  the  male  plant;  studies  tlit;  pccu- 
arities  of  the  vine  flower,  and  operates  with  some  delicacy,  and  is  sure  ot'r(*siilts 
ic  n*gret  that  this  has  so  rarely  been  done,  for  we  c<Mtainly  have  men  capabh' 
f  the  op«.'ration,  and  we  have  mother  vines  which  it  is  credible  to  believe*  aie 
5  good,  if  not  better  than  any  that  have  yet  been  used.     We  have  had  tli<' 

mraoth,  of  New  England,  the  Delaware,  Logan,  Isabella.  Perkins,  Carawl),'. 
Ill  a  tew  others  selected  as  the  pistillate  plants.  Sonu)  of  them  are  thosr  iha: 
Qperatively  require  to  be  tried;  others  are  not  th<i  best.  Not  to  be  invidious, 
name  th<?  Union  Village,  and  its  twin  mate,  which  is  larger,  the  Ontario,  and 
ic  large  but  insipid  blue  wine  grapes,  as  more  likely  to  give  us  large,  iine. 
lack  Wrries  in  ample-sized  bunches ;  the  Cattawissa,  Hartford  Prolific,  an«l 
[ihjrt  H.«»  evidently  disposed  to  give  early  grapes ;  the  Taylor  and  others,  white 
rajies,  and  so  on  for  other  colors  and  qualities.  Yet  we  know  of  no  one  who 
as  fully  attempti^l  these.  We  believe  they  are  few  who  have  yet  tried  to 
•OSS  the  pollen  of  any  one  kind  on  another,  either  native  or  foreign.  The 
;ime?  known  to  me  might  easily  be  put  on  a  signet  ring,  they  are  so  very  few 

1  this  laudable  attempt  to  improve  our  grapes  in  this  manner.  Further  on,  we 
lall  name  crosses  that  are  desirable  to  be  had.  Here  we  give  the  process  of 
yhridization. 

The  grape  opens  its  flower  by  a  singular  process,  different  from  most  other 
lants.  We  sec  the  cherry,  peach,  and  apple  expand  th.Ir  petals,  and  retain 
leui  with  their  white  or  red  colors  several  days ;  but  the  grape  has  its  petal^^ 
>  united  at  the  top  of  the  flower  that,  as  it  opens,  the  petals  are  drawn  off  from 
i#'ir  attachments  and  cast  off  in  a  sort  of  hood  that  falls  to  the  ground,  leaving 
le  stiimens  and  pistil  naked.     If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  making  hybrids  it 

the  nmoval  of  this  lM>od,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  loose,  and 

rfore  it  is  naturally  thrown  off,  and  so  to  do  it  as  not  to  jar  down  the  pollen 

'  the  stamens  on  the  top  of  the  pistil,  for  I  have  often  seen  the  pollen  fall  like 

minute  cascade  of  yellow  particles,  so  heavy  it  is,  and  so  direct  and  rapid  its 
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full.  NotwithBtandiiig  this  apparent  difficulty,  the  hood  can  be  easily  removed 
by  the  use  of  forceps  und  scissors  no  more  delicate,  nor  by  a  hand  more  steady, 
than  is  n^qaircd  by  the  surgeon  in  many  cases  daily  demanding  his  skill.  One 
circumstance  I  have  not  seen  noticed ;  it  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  hood  of  pctaU 
is  oft',  the  top  of  the  pistil  begins  to  be  covered  with  a  minute  globe  of  trans- 
parent fluid,  beautifully  clear  and  highly  refractive,  glistening  like  a  dew-drop 
on  the  top  of  the  pistil.  It  takes  usually  from  a  few  moments  to  an  hoar  or 
two,  according  to  the  weather,  for  this  minute  globule  to  be  perfected. 

Now,  no  impregnation  can  take  place  unless  this  minute  drop  of  fluid  is 
secreted  so  far  as  to  receive  the  pollen — that  is,  until  it  is  almost  or  quite  ex- 
panded to  its  full  extent,  which  is  rarely  before  tlie  petal-hood  has  fallen, 
whether  by  art  or  nature.  One  more  fact — the  ))ollen  falls  on,  adheres  to,  and 
sinks  into  this  minute  drop ;  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  has  thus  been 
received  by  this  drop  of  fluid  it  becomes  turbid  or  milky,  losing  its  transparencji 
and  is  drawn  into  certain  pores  or  tubes,  which  are  seen  by  their  mouths  as 
roughnesses  on  the  stigma,  which  is  the  enlarged  port. on  on  the  top  of  the 
pistil.  Thus  if  the  pollen  is  abundant,  and  the  weather  favorable,  a  few  hours 
may  suffice ;  if  not,  a  day  or  two,  or  even  the  third  day,  may  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  impregnation.  After  the  third  day  I  have  not  noticed  the  drops  of 
fluid,  even  when  the  impregnation  failed,  the  top  of  the  pistil  being  dry.  A 
rain  may  wash  this  drop  oft';  and  hence,  though  the  season  is  otherwise  favo^ 
able,  there  may  be  a  large  failure  of  grapes,  though  the  drop  is  often  renewed, 
at  least  once  or  twice  after  an  taccident.  , 

Not  to  tracAi  other  interesting  items  here,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
artificially  to  sprinkle  this  drop  with  pollen  from  another  plant  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, so  that,  although  the  stamens  are  not  cut  away,  the  hybridization  is 
surely  done,  for  we  have  merely  to  dust  thoroughly  this  minute  drop,  and  pre- 
occupy its  whole  capacity,  and  the  work  is  done ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
whole  drop  of  fluid  is  drawn  in,  and  the  top  of  the  pistil  is  dry  even  before 
natural  impregnation  would  have  been  completed.  So  that  I  am  oonvinced 
that  the  successful  hybridist  needs  to  study  well  this  drop  of  clear  fluid  on  the 
top  of  the  pistil.  It  is  only  in  case  the  weather  forces  out  prematurely  this  secre- 
tion, or  it  comes  out  too  tardily,  or  rain  or  other  accident  removes  the  drop,  or  it  is 
dusted  over  early  with  its  own  pollen,  that  we  are  liable  to  fail  in  our  hybrids. 
The  operator  must  notice,  too,  whether  it  is  secreted  fully,  else  he  may  fjul  by 
being  too  early,  or  too  late,  when  the  drop  is  partially  gone  and  a  little  milky 
with  the  absorbed  pollen.  Another  circumstance  to  be  nt)ticed  is  that  in  a  cer 
tain  t^eleoied  bunch  of  flowers  all  the  flowers  do  not  open  the  same  day,  and 
hence  all  the  drops  are  not  matured  on  the  pistils  at  once.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  flrst  day  of  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  at  or  soon  after  daylight,  a 
few  of  the  pc^Uil-lioods  fall  and  a  few  drops  expand,  but  not  many  until  the 
genial  warmth  of  nine  or  ten  o*clock  is  reached,  which  is  the  most  favorable 
hour  for  the  operation  of  hybridization.  The  operator  then  taking  his  stand 
close;  by  the  bunch  of  flowers,  cuts  away  those  that  have  opened  and  expanded 
the  drop  fully,  while  he  watches  for  the  loosening  of  a  number  of  petal-noods; 
these  he  immediately  removes,  either  with  flne  forceps  or  the  point  of  fine  scifr- 
sors,  his  eye  closely  watching  whether  any  other  bursts  and  lets  fall  a  stream  of 
pollen  on  the  soraewhat  expanded  globule.  At  this  stage  there  is  no  fear  of  pol- 
len dust ;  it  falls,  as  I  have  said,  heavily  and  quickly  downwards.  If  the  globole 
of  the  pistil  has  escaped  this  danger,  the  operator  allows  a  moment  to  pass* 
that  the  others  may  expand  or  bend  outward  on  their  stems  when  he  cuts  them 
away.  Thus  he  selects  and  operates  on  as  many  flowers  as  he  desires,  or  which 
open  that  morning.  He  now  watches  the  maturing  expansion  of  the  minute 
globules  on  the  top  of  each  pistil,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  foil 
roundness,  cur>'ing  to  the  smaller  base  by  which  they  rest  on  the  pistilsi  he 
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knowB  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  pollen  artificially.  On  a  favorable  day 
tte  takes  but  a  abort  time ;  in  less  favorable  weather,  hours  may  be  needed,  and 
in  bud  weather  even  a  day  or  two.  But  when  the  right  moment  has  arrived  he 
^tttts  the  globule  freely,  sprinkka  it  with  an  excess  of  pollen,  then  waits  a  few 
lows  to  see  if  the  globule  has  lost  its  clearness,  and  is  withdrawn  down  into 
the  recess  of  the  germ  to  perfect  the  seed  of  the  future  grape-vine.  If  so,  then 
the  hybridization  is  complete ;  if  not,  he  must  redust  the  globule  every  few 
boors  while  it  is  visible. 

The  seed  planter  needs  his  thousands  of  seeds,  and  these  he  must  obtain ;  but 
tlie  hybridist  needs  but  a  few  seeds,  each  having  acquired  wonderful  powers  by 
tb^  foreign  pollen ;  thus  he  seeks  but  a  few  fertile  pistils,  and  hence  he  should 
cot  away  the  rest  of  the  flowers  that  are  unexpanded.  The  next  morning  he 
most  examine  the  pistils  again,  and  see  if  there  are  any  globules  yet  clear  and 
foil,  as  sometimes  they  reappear  the  second  day,  ana  need  another  dusting 
with  pollen.     Such  is  my  experience  in  the  matter. 

For  dusting  with  pollen  a  small  camers-hair  brush  is  recommended,  but  with 
DO  special  directions  how  to  use  it.  I  suggest  that  the  brush,  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  dry  and  dipped  in  an  abundance  of  pollen ;  thus  the 
inside  of  the  brush  will  appear  yellow,  being  filled,  with  it.  Now  hold  the 
bnish  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  minute  globule  on  the  pistil,  and  with  a 
knife-blade  or  other  convenient  instrument  jar  the  brush  with  a  number  of  gentle 
taps,  causing  the  pollen  to  fall  freely  on  the  globule,  an  assistant  catching  the 
Burplus  pollen  in  a  small  paper  box  held  below.  A  more  perfect  duster  would 
be  a  tube  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  lower  end,  out  of  which  the  pollen  can  be 
shaken  by  tapping.  As  to  the  age  of  the  pollen  we  are  credibly  informed  that,  in 
the  use  of  it  in  Europe  for  crosses,  a  month  or  two  or  more  does  not  impair  its 
virtue.  My  own  practice  has  been  to  get  within  ten  djiys,  from  some  cold  vinery, 
pollen  in  a  small  paper  box,  label  it  accurately,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool,  mode- 
rately damp  place  until  the  native  grape  has  become  ready  to  open  its  flowers. 
In  addition  to  the  ways  of  dusting  the  pistils,  I  have  poured  the  pollen 
Vom  the  box  over  the  globule  and  caught  the  surplus  in  the  cover  of  the  box, 
I  then  poured  over  the  globule  again  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  so  on. 

J  e  also  wet  the  camel's-hair  brush,  and  rubbed  the  globule  harshly  with  the 
amp,  pollen -charged  brush. 

If  some  more  accurate  and  scientific  observer  can  tell  us  the  best  way  of 
usting  the  globule,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  To  the  very  delicate-handed 
perator  I  also  suggest  the  bringing  of  a  bunch  of  flowers,  cut  from  the  vine 
fleeted  for  staminate  duty,  and  having  prepared  the  native  vine  to  receive  the 
>IIen,  seize  an  anther  from  the  flowers  brought,  with  a  delicate  pair  of  forceps, 
id  wh(?u  almost  in  contact  with  the  globule,  directly  over  it,  press  the  anther 
r  flo.-^ing  the  forceps.  If  the  attempt  be  succe.-^sful,  a  little  fall  of  pollen  will 
•  had  directly  from  it  on  the  globule.  Repeat  it  with  several  anthers,  so  that 
ere  be  an  excess  of  pollen. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  description  of  the  process,  because  of  the 
leged  frequency  of  failure,  as  if  the  process  were  so  incumbered  by  natural 
>j*tacles  as  to  be  almost  or  quite  impossible. 

Next,  let  us  ask  what  hybrids  are  desirable  to  produce?  No  more  acceptable 
irieties  of  foreign  grapes  are  available  to  fertilize  our  native  species  than  the 
Hewing  well-tried  kinds,  though  there  are  others  not  so  easily  to  be  had,  that 
r  magnificence  of  berry  and  bunch  amply  merit  the  judicious  use  of  their 
dlen :  I  mean  the  Black  Hamburg,  the  Chasselas  Musqud,  White  or  Gray 
rontignan,  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  first  three  of  these  are  early, 
e  last  late.  Could  the  powers  of  these  be  developed  in  our  popular  natives, 
.  impetus  untold  would  be  given  to  our  grape  culture,  for  the  fertilization  of 
jot  OUT  choice  kinds  by  them  is  absolutely  sure  to  be  attended  with  the 
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finest  results  to  both  beny,  bunch,  and  flavor.  The  Black  Hamburg  is 
the  hardiest  foreign  varieties,  enduring  'well  our  severe  cold  in  graperies 
little  protection,  and  it  is  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  beautiful  as  a  model, 
very  delicate,  tender,  sweet,  with  a  mild  but  peculiar  aroma.  Every  i 
admires  it.  The  Chasselas  Musqud  also  is  vary  hardy,  can  be  repeated! 
zen  hard  in  a  grapery  lyithout  injury  during  the  winter ;  it  is  a  large  grap 
a  peculiar,  high,  musky  flavor,  and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest.  It  has  bu 
fault,  namely  :  if  it  be  too  freely  watered  during  the  ripening  it  cracks  < 
its  berries  split  open.  This  fault  cannot  affect  our  tougher  skinned  m 
Its  sweet  deliciousness  and  lasting  aroma  make  this  one  of  the  most  des 
fertilizers.  The  Gray  Front ignan  is  not  as.  large,  either  in  berry  or  in  bun 
the  two  preceding,  but  has  a  robust  constitution,  and  every  eood  qua 
be  transmitted  to  our  natives,  with  a  delicate  flavor  that  must  oe  tasted 
known.  This  is  one  of  the  best  white  foreign  grapes.  And  to  these  n 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  late  grape,  and,  were  it  not  for  its  lateness, 
ceptionable.  It  is  exciellent  in  its  size,  habit,  and  flower.  It  needs  caut 
its  use,  and  should  be  employed  only  on  very  early  grapes. 

To  these  four  kinds,  as  male  plants  of  hybrids,  the  Cannon  Hall  M 
Bowood  Muscat,  and  others,  might  be  added.  Many  of  the  extolled  Eui 
kinds  owe  their  reputation  more  to  their  excessively  high  treatment  thai 
actual  merits. 

Still  further,  as  a  rule,  beautiful  clusters  are  a  reasonable  requisite.  I 
I  mean,  irrespective  of  edible  or  wine  qualities,  large,  showy,  compact,  f^ 
shape  of  the  bunch.  Thus,  could  any  of  our  large  but  straggling  graj 
the  compactness  and  neatness  of  the  Northern  Muscadine  or  Delaware,  ar 
retain  their  size,  there  would  be  a  gain.  Could  the  Isabella  have  the  si: 
shape  of  Seymour's  Superb  or  the  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  there  would  be.a  < 
ble  advance.  Choosing,  then,  any  of  our  varieties  having  valuable  traits 
pistillate  plant,  a  large  list  of  hybrids  excelling  the  parent  should  resuli 
fertilizing  them  with  the  four  foreign  varieties  named ;  and  many  of  the  i 
should  be  in  advance  of  "any  kinds  now  before  the  public.  For  example,  by 
Hamburg  cross  upon  Union  Village,  which  originated  in  Ohio,  at  least  a 
large  varieties  of  black  grapes  should  be  obtained,  with  large  clusters,  d 
fully  sweet,  and  with  a  hardiness  to  withstand  our  climate.  By  Black  Ha 
on  the  Ontario  should  be  had  a  still  larger  grape,  though  very  similar  to 
Village,  with  larger  berries  and  more  compact  bunches,  and  equally  as 
Hybrids  of  the  l3elaware  and  Chasselas  M usque  should  have  two  typ 
red  of  the  Delaware  and  the  white  of  the  Chasselas ;  and  he  who  gt 
twenty-five  or  fifty  varieties  of  each  will  find  them  in  every  respect  bett( 
the  Delaware,  early  enough  to  ripen  in  our  northern  States,  and  having  be 
and  compact  bunches.  The  score  of  valuable  early  hybrids  by  Black  Ha 
on  Hartford  Prolific  should  retain  the  excellence  of  the  Hartford,  with  < 
sion  of  both  berry  and  bunch,  and  deriving  sweetness  from  the  Hamburg. 
Gray  Frontignan  on  the  very  early  Perkins  ought  to  be  nearly  or  quite  a 
as  tne  Perkips,  and  far  more  delicious  as  a  table  grape ;  and  for  wine,  it 
possess  in  richer  degree  the  fascinating  rose  perfume  that  is  found  in  wel 
Perkins  wine,  without  sugar;  and  the  hybrids,  or  some  of  them,  sho 
examples  of  beautiful  light-colored  tints.  Gray  Frontignan  and  De 
should  double  in  size  the  Delaware,  and  surpass  that  small  grape  in  its  bt 
The  sugar  grape  of  Cape  Cod,  ^lonument.  Sandwich,  and  other  places  i: 
sar.husetts,  by  either  Chasselas  Musqud  or  Gray  Frontignan,  should  pro 
white  grape  so  far  in  advance  of  every  white  grape  now  in  existence 
American  grape  that  his  name  would  be  immortal  who  shall  make  the 
twenty  or  more  valuable  varieties  that  surely  would  result  from  the  cross. 
White  Clinton  or  White  Delaware,  both  improper  names,  is  a  fine-lookin 
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,  utterly  insipid  and  worthless,  bo  far  as  I  have  ♦ever  seen  it ;  but, 
,  hardj,  and  vigorous,  may  possibly,  by  Chasselas  Musqud  or  Gray 
gain  in  flavor,  size,  and  sweetness,  the  result  being  a  fortune  to  tlie 
i  operator.  The  Dracut  Amber,  a  seedling  of  Asa  Clement,  is  a  v^ry 
grape,  with  a  peculiar  aroma.  Its  good  qualities  are  larg»^  size,  vigor- 
th,  and  high  aroma.  It  is  capable  of  vast  improvement  by  hybridization. 
logany  grape,  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  introduced  by  G.  W.  Clark,  in 
^pe,  and  its  rich  color,  by  proper  hybridization,  will  give  us  somo 
hest  reds  we  can  probably  produce  in  America,  making  large,  beautitul 
id  bunches,  with  Muscat  flavors.  The  Crystal  grape  of  th^  central 
f  Connecticut  has  the  fine  qualities  of  size  and  beauty,  that  can  be 
by  the  d<-'licatc  pulp  and  flavor  of  the  Europt*an  varieties,  and  well 
e  trial  to  produc**  a  hardy,  early  white  American  ^Jipe ;  ior  ii?r/fitc 
lOUgh  said  by  miny  to  be  constantly  produced  from  the  Isabella,  Con- 
l  other  varit'ties,  is  yet  a  desideratum  that  is  unsupplied,  the  Rebecca 
rs  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Lydia  of  Carpenter,  of  1041  y's 
a  promising  grape,  that  deserves  to  be  made  mort-so  by  white  foreign 
The  little  black  Henshaw,  of  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  should  hav«-  the 
pes  of  Europe  to  enlarg<j  its  tiny  berries  and  bunch,  wliibi  it  retains 
<fd  and  purple,  so  dep  as  to  be  black  in  the  berry.  The  so-called 
lad'^n  with  its  vast  excess  of  tartiric  acid,  inedible,  with  the  faults  of 
bunch,  and  wanting  in  power  to  fully  load  the  vine,  needs  the  stimulus 
mdy  or  other  pollen,  or  that  of  the  real  Oporto,  to  give  us  wine.  The 
•iries  of  the  summer  grape  families  also  offer  good  wine  elements.  One 
sus  "William's  wine**  has  a  large  round  berry  in  a  small  cluster  at  the 
long  stem,  and  occa-^ionally,  at  the  end  of  a  long  side-stem,  a  berry  or 
lace  of  a  full  shoulder.  Now,  if  hybridization  has  proven  anything 
se  sk»'l«ton  bunches  in  the  "  Labrusca  asticalis''  and  other  families  of 
n  grapes,  it  is  that  it  not  only  reduces  the  acids  in  tluin  and  modifies 
>r,  but  also  clothes  with  berries  these  rudimenlal  skeletons  of  largo 
,  remarkabl«!  as  these  changes  are. 

im*s  win«*  grape  has  the  fox  grape  perfume,  mingled  with  that  of  a  rose, 
ce  has  b  'tter  elements  than  many  of  tlii^  larg.-  class,  of  which  I  have 
i»*  forty  or  m^rc  that  I  cannot  in  thi<  brief  article  enumerate.  Of  them 
een  m>r»'  than  one  with  a  sk(4eton  bunch  and  should'T,  berry  as  large 
lack  Hamburg,  ripening  where  the  Delaware  will  not,  on  tlit^  bh^akt'St, 
lill-tops,  mild  in  flavor,  Hof't  in  pulp,  bt-ing  in  ev.*ry  way  g.-rms  of  mag- 
grapes,  when  under  the  hands  of  the  hybridist.  The  Clinton,  that 
tth*  wine  grape,  by  Black  llamburg  or  other  foreign  poll«'n,  should 
fifteen  or  eighteen  pounds  of  acids  in  each  1,000  lbs.  greatly  reduced 
to  mak*  good  wine;  and  till  it  is  done,  the,  best  wine  cannot  be  made 
TIk'  Concord  is  an  established  tabh^  grape,  and  its  wine  among  the 
m<*rican  qualities;  its  large  bunch,  by  Black  Hamburg,  should  be  larger 
1  its  flavor  doubled ;  by  Chasselas  Musque  it  would  become  delicate  ; 
'  Frontignan  still  b«*tter;  and  if  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  Cannon  Hall 
will  give  us  an  early  hardy  grape,  it  will  be  one  of  th«;  finest  possible, 
uppernong  is,  like  mau}^  others,  excessive  in  its  acids,  having  the 
IS  amount  of  sevtaiteen  pounds  of  tartaric  acid  in  a  thousand  of  its 
[ts  acids  should  be  only  five  to  seven  pounds  in  a  thousand  ;  hence  its 
sure  is  only  by  hybridization. 

!ca  is  a  fine*  grape  on  a  poor,  spiritless  vine.  It  needs  the  new  life  of 
lation  by  white  pollen.  By  Chasselas  Musque  or  Gray  Frontignan,  it 
►  assume  a  deserved  place  in  every  vineyara.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio, 
idy  most  succ-ssfully  demonstrated  a  few  of  th(j  hybrids  of  Logan. 
■e,  and  Union  Village.     But,  interesting  as  it   would  be  to  follow  out 
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tlio  capabilities  of  fiOy  or  a  liumlrcHl  other  of  our  native  grtipes,  the  wi 
space  compels  me  to  leave  half  finished  what  I  would  say  on  this  poii 
trust,  however,  enough  has  been  written  to  show  what  the  unnamed  vai 
can  be  made  to  produce. 

Next,  let  UR  inquire  what  has  been  done  ?  Perhaps  no  man  stands 
highly  before  the  public,  in  this  respect,  than  Edward  S.  Rogers,  esq.,  of  8 
Massachusetts.  The  distrust  with  which  his  grapes  were  at  first  recei^ 
giving  way  daily  before  their  proven  value,  and  he  will,  in  the  fature  h 
of  American  grapes,  stand  as  the  first  successful  hybridist  of  one  of  onr  i 
grapes.  He  took  the  Mammoth  or  Sage  grape  fbr  the  pistillate  vine.  T 
said  to  be  a  vigorous  grower,  clambering  over  rocks  ana  trees  in  a  wild  st 
eastern  Nt-w  England.  It  bears  bunches,  oval-shaped,  on  a  stout  stem 
three  to  six  berries  in  a  bunch,  but  these  few  berries  very  large.  So  thai 
else  except  hardiness,  earliness,  and  size  exist  in  it.  It  has  much  acid 
condemn  it.  It  is  considered  a  fair  representation  of  the  Mammoth  or 
leaf,  stem,  berry,  and  bunch.     It  is  thus  described  by  one  familiar  with  it 

*'It  Ih  much  like  most  «>f  the  wild  Fox  grapes  of  this  vicinity  but  the  berries  an 
larger,  liffhi  chestnut  or  mahogany  color,  aiul  they  have  a  flatteued  or  compressed  shfl 
stead  of  beinpf  round,  fre(iueutly  an  inch  in  diameti-r.  The  bim«'h  is  small,  with  tbrei 
b(>rrie^  in  a  louud,  balMikf  cluster,  with  sometimes  a  side  stem  with  one  berry  at  the 
it  for  a  shoulder.  The  stem  of  the  bunch  is  not  viry  long.  The  leaves  usually  are  *< 
with  a  shoit  pointed  tennmation  at  the  end  of  the  midrib,  and  two  other  poluts  of  th< 
divi-ions  into  which  all  American  leaves  are  divided,  makin;^  a' ways  either  plainlr,  oi 
riidimt-utjil  htae,  livt*  lulxis.  Thus  thf  lejives  are  not  much  lobed,  scarcely  toothed,  an 
a  ru>  y,  woolly  api>earance.  The  younjj  wood,  last  seuaon's  growth,  is  hard  and  wii 
covered  with  bristles.  The  ^iii\w  itselt  is  sweet,  but  has  a  ha:d  pulp,  that  some  com 
a  piece  of  India-rubber  when  eating  it.  It  is  early,  and  perfectly  hardy,  as  much  so 
wild  grape  in  this  vicinity." 

Mr.  Rogers  fertilized  this  with  Black  Hamburg  pollen,  and  a  few  seedi 
Golden  or  Whit(*  Cha:*sela.^.  The  results  are  among  the  m«)st  remarkable 
whob*  history  of  American  grapes.  TIh>  broad,  nearly  square  coarse  I 
tin*  Mammoth,  without  distinct  lobes,  has  bi'come  more  acuminate,  and 
l«»bed  l(*aves  at  the  base  of  each  leader,  and  thi^  c<)arse  wild  leaf  iissumes  s 
delicate  attenuation;  yet,  with  tluj  native  hardness  perfectly  retained, 
finely  moulded,  and  shouldered  bunches,  with  two  and  only  two  types  of 
and  several  flavors,  have  been  produced  in  the  hybrids.  While  seedlii 
the  Sage  or  Mammoth  grape  have  so  far  proved  worthless  in  the  hand 
dozen  men  skilled  in  raising  seedlings,  and  unable  to  advance  on  the 
plant,  of  the  forty-five  seedlings,  or  about  that  number,  that  survived 
hybrids,  not  one  was  either  barren  or  useless,  but  each  one  improved, 
extraordinary  what  variety  and  excellenci?  have  been  obtaint.'d.  Aboi 
hundred  and  fifty  seeds  were  hybridized  by  the  Black  Hamburg,  and 
more  by  the  Golden  Chasselas.  Of  these,  only  some  forty-five  were  ultii 
saved  and  grew  up  to  bearing.  We  have  fruited  quite  a  number,  and  i 
times  seen  and  eaten  the  fruit  of  others,  and  have  for  several  years  beei 
fied  that  ignorance  of  the  grapes  themselves,  as  well  as  the  want  of  time  i 
experienc<i  with  them — it  being  not  yet  ten  years  since  the  first  one  wjis  fri 
alon(;  have  pn^vented  their  just  appreciation.  In  the  end,  it  will  be  foui 
for  wine  they  already  have  no  equal,  and  for  table  grapes  are  worthy  of  un 
attention  ;  and  the  experience  of  ev(?ry  year  shows  the  certainty  with 
they  are  gaining  esteem  everywhere. 

]\Ir.  Rogers's  own  language  is  : 

*'  When  I  commenced  t^xperimentin^  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  one  who  had  raise 
by  this  process,  though  I  had  heard  ot  flowers,  pears,  &c.,  and  I  had  attempted  ci 
pears.  Heading  articles  in  the  I-ondon  ilorticultilrist,  it  occuri"ed  to  me  that  I  coi 
new  grape  by  this  process;  combining  the  qualities  uwjded  for  open  culture,  it  would 
valuable  than  any  other  fruit.    Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  searching  for 
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selected  a  Labrasca,  called  the  *  Mammoth,*  for  the  native  mother  plant:  this  a 
X)wiii8h  red  or  amber  grape,  one  of  the  earliest  and  largest  I  could  find,  t  chose 
aminate  or  foreign  parent  the  Black  Hambarg  and  White  or  Golden  Chasse^as,  two 
irdiest  foreign  varieties,  growing  in  a  cold  grapery  neai  by.  When  the  Mammoth 
ly,  several  clusters  were  chosen.  The  petals,  which  were  nt  the  top,  were  cut  awav, 
stamens.  Then  the  pistil  of  each  blossom  was  touched  with  pollen,  the  vino.5  in  the 
being  retarded  for  the  ])urpose,  and  the  bunches  protected  by  tying  over  them  littlo 
5ne  cotton  cloth,  enclosing  in  each  bag  a  flower  cluster,  the  same  kind  used  as  u  fer- 
Tbe  bags  were  opened  the  next  day  and  the  pistils  retouched,  after  which  the  bngs 
;  unopened  a  number  of  days.  When  opened,  the  berries  were  nearly  all  set.  As 
the  grapes  were  ripe,  the  seeds  were  taken  out  and  planted  at  once- in  a  piece  of 
protected  by  boards,  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  a  few  leaves  being  put  over  them  as 
kther  came  on,  as  a  winter  protection. 

ho  spring  the  covering  was  removed,  and  nearly  every  seed  vegetated,  coming  up 
f  as  planted.  But  alK>ut  fitly  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  plants  were  raised,  the 
iving  been  destroyed  by  the  cut-worm  soon  after  coming  up.  In  the  fall  most  of 
re  a  foot  or  more  high,  and  were  again  protected  for  the  winter  by  leaves  and  boards. 
>wing  spring  there  wore  many  of  them  ttansplauted.  A  few  vines  from  the  Golden 
IS  were  kept  by  themselves ;  the  remainder,  by  the  Black  Hamburg  cross,  were  put 
selves,  and  each  plant  staked  and  niunbered,  the  final  numbering  being  from  one  to 

foliaro  of  the  young  plants  early  showing  plainly  the  foreign  intermixture,  tliey 
rtected  each  winter,  and  in  1856  began  to  show  fruit,  and  every  one  since  has  proved 

in  the  fruit  showing  that  they  partook  of  the  foreign  elements,  in  the  intorniixturt! 
^vo  species,  combining  the  desired  qualities,  having  large  clusters,  and  much  uf  the 
flavor  of  the  foreign  sorts,  with  the  earliness  and  hardiness  of  the  native.     The  vinos 

more  vigorous  than  the  parents,  and  more  exempt  from  disease,  and  more  hardy  than 
t-door  varieties." 

ing  seen,  eaten,  and  examined  very  many  of  these  forty-five  kinds,  I  can 
bat  what  Mr.  Rogers  says  above  is  true.  As  to  vigor,  the  vine  on  the 
'  Mr.  Harrington,  who  lives  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  Rogers,  in  Salem, 
e  proof. 

Harrington's  vine  was  set  when  small,  six  inches  or  a  foot  high,  five  years  ago  last 
u  i\\v  coiiiinou  soil  of  his  garden,  which  is  rather  light  and  well  drained,  well  culti- 
ut  with  no  nrcpured  bordtr;  it  is  near  to,  and  runs  on,  a  fence  about  eight  feet  high, 
ellis  affixfd  to  it.  The  second  season  it  bore  a  few  bunches ;  the  third  season  a  hne 
e  fourth  season  Mr.  Wilder  told  Mr.  H.  that  he  would  ruin  his  vine  by  letting  it  bear 
when  so  young,  but,  to  their  surprise,  it  came  out  the  next  year  with  a  larger  croj), 
befwien  eight  and  nine  hundred  bunches,  which  were  ripened  and  picked  before 
d  this  srasou,  the  Orb,  it  bad  fully  as  many  or  more  still,  continuing  to  make  strong 
id  the  trellis  is  full  from  top  to  bottom,  the  vine  covering  about  seventy-five  feet  in 
id  ten  in  height." 

is  the  rt^mark.ible  effect  of  foreign  pollen  on  an  almost  useless  native 
it  appears  in  Rogers's  Xo.  15,  a  cut  of  which  is  here  given,  showing  the 
ize  of  this  grape  and  its  bunches. 
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Mr.  Rogorfcf\s  liybrids  arc  all  of  two  classes :  Ist,  the  red  or  amber  grap^''' 
that  follow  in  color  the  native  vine,  but  with  improved  flavors ;  and  2d,  tLe 
black  *^raj)cs,  that  follow  in  color  the  Black  Hamburg.  The  Chasselas  cro:»i?<*? 
ari'  all  or  nio.stly  red.  No.  1  is  a  late  grape,  and  on  that  account  is  bj  some 
callrd  white  becau.se  it  docs  not  fully  ripen;  but  when  the  locality  or  season 
fully  ri[)(*ns  it,  it  in  a  light  amber.  Probably  no  grape  equals  this  for  cham- 
jiagne  or  sj)arkliiig  wine.  No.  4  is- a  black  grape,  as  are  Nos.  19,  23,  26,  33, 
.*>4,  .%,  4*1,  &c.,  which  are  exct-llent  for  the  table  and  for  wine.  Tlie  red  grapci* 
im  Nos.  1 ,  3,  5,  7,  0,  13,  15,  24,  25,  28,  30,  3S,  41,  42,  &c.,  of  which  Nos.  9  aud 
15  an*  much  admired  for  wine  and  the  table.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
number  that  is  devoid  of  merit.     Having  made  wine  of  quite  a  uumbcr  of  tliem, 
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ware  of  what  I  say  when  I  commend  these  large  and  prolific  vines  as 
\\y  wine  grapes;  and  for  table  grapes  I  also  commend  them, 
the  want  of  space  I  omit  the  important  subject  of  the  rc-hybrids  made  by 
gere — that  is,  those  hybrids  which  he  has  re-crossed  with  foreign  pollen, 
gers  seems  to  think  them  too  tender  and  liable  to  mildew.  But  as  the 
lives  where  mildew  goes  unnamed  and  unheeded  from  year  to  year,  the 
ing  less  liable  to  disease  or  failure  of  its  crop  than  the  apple  tree,  though 

a  fine  fruit  in  his  region,  he  believes  that  there  are  sites  where  the 
Lybrids  will  flourish  in  the  open  air  with  their  delicate  flavors  and  fine 

and  bunches.  I  here  introduce  the  No.  4  of  Mr.  Rogers's  first  hy- 
I  fine,  large  grape,  the  cut  of  which  was  made  from  the  exact  shape 
e  of  a  bunch  raised  by  Mr.  Wilder.  Larger  and  shouldered  bunched 
Qce  been  produced  on  older  vines. 


next  example  of  successful  hybridization  is  that  of  George  W.  Camp- 
le of  Delaware,  Ohio      Tn  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
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for  1862  will  be  found  a  valuable  article  by  this  gentleman,  giving  an  account 
of  the  hybrids  and  crosses  he  has  made,  certainly  with  encouraging  results. 
He  says  :  "  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  I  have  succeeded,  with  others,  in 
demonstrating  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  hybridization  arc  not  impossi- 
bilities, and  may  be  overcome,  and  cross-breeds  and  hybrids  produced  at  will, 
and  with  unerring  certainty,  between  the  differing  varieties  of  natives,  or  be- 
tween native  and  foreign  varieties.  Grapes  recommended  by  the  American 
Pomological  Society  as  promising  are  Herbcmont,  Logan,  Rebecca,  and  Union 
Village.  I  have  used  the  Logan  as  a  pistillate  for  its  earlhiess,  hardiness,  health, 
and  vigorous  growth,  relying  on  the  staminate  parents  for  improvement.  I 
crossed  Logan  with  Delaware,  and  Delaware  with  a  variety  believed  to  be  the 
Ferrar  or  i^lack  Portugal,  with  a  cherry-like  flavor  and  enormous  bunches, 
and  Logan  with  White  Frontignan,  and  in  one  berry  with  Chasselas  Musqae." 
The  result  has  been  the  production  of  "  compact  bunches  upon  varieties  that 
never  set  their  fruit  naturally.  The  seed  was  carefully  saved  and  labelled, 
and  planted  in  the  spring  in  the  smallest-sized  pots,  one  seed  in  each.  The 
greater  number  vegetated,  each  cross  with  strongly  marked  features.  But  few 
have  produced  fruit  as  yet.  I  do  not  consider  them  as  sufficiently  developed  to 
warrant  confident  assertions.''  A  reasoning  and  an  attempt  that  he  seems  to 
have  made  with  a  very  commendable  motive,  for  he  eayB :  "  Very  many  per- 
sons prefer  the  sprightly,  refreshing  vinous  flavor  of  the  Delaware  to  that  finest 
exotic  raised  under  glass ;  and  it  is  true  that  a  grape  with  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  size  of  the  Black  Hamburg  would  be  an  acquisition  of 
almost  incalculable  value."  Mr.  Campbell  describes  as  very  good  and  promis- 
ing his  cross  of  Delaware  on  Logan,  ripening  early,  and  flavor  "intermediate." 
His  Black  Portugal  on  Delaware  is  a  very  peculiar  hybrid,  and  "  promising;" 
and  also  the  result  of  his  one  berry  of  Logan,  fertilized  by  Chaaselas  Musque, 
as  **  vinous,  very  rich,  very  early."  lie  then  aays  :  **  I  have  White  Fron- 
tignan on  Delaware,  Catawba  on  Logan.  Delaware  and  Concord."  It  has  been 
asserted  that  hybridized  grapes  would  produce  only  infeitile  seed.  Thi:*  is 
erroneous,  for  I  have  plants  from  Allen's  and  Rogers's  hybrids  which  have 
vegetated  as  easily  and  surely  as  others.  "  I  have  the  pi*escnt  season  re-hybrid- 
ized several  of  Rogers's  hybrids  with  Delaware,  Black  Hamburg,  White  Fron- 
tignan, Chasselas  of  Fontaiuebleau ;  and  the  Creveling  with  the  same  foreign 
varieties."  There  is  no  room  further  to  trace  these  experiments,  or  report  the 
few  others  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  reader  with  my  own  experiments  on  Isabella,  Ontario,  Union  Village, 
Perkins,  'I\iylor's,  Louisa,  and  others. 

When  thene  practical  facts  in  reference  to  hybrids  shall  be  fully  summed  up. 
and  all  that  has  been  done  or  may  be  accomplished  shall  be  fully  told  by  some 
one  competent  to  the  task,  the  array  will  be  well  worth  consideration.  But  I 
would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  did  I  not  notice 
as  distinct  in  its  classification,  and  high  in  its  hopeful  results,  the  making  of 
cross-breeds  of  our  natives.  By  this  term  I  draw  a  just  line  of  distinction.  A 
hybrid  is  hot  merely,  in  the  most  exact  language,  a  mixture  of  foreign  pollen 
with  the  vitality  of  a  native  germ,  or  native  pollen  infused  on  a  foreign  pistil, 
but  is  also  possible  with  our  own  species ;  thus  the  ]Mammoth  of  the  Labntfca 
on  the  Vitis  Odorata ;  Odoratissima  is  a  hybrid  also.  Yet  in  common  language 
we  use  the  word  cross  between  natives,  and  by  hybrids  we  mean  the  foreign  on 
the  natives,  and  it  is  this  latter  meaning  that  I  now  attach  to  it.  However,  I 
can  only  invite  our  amateurs  and  professional  grape  culturists  to  the  work  of 
cross-breeding  our  grapes ;  for  example,  the  persevering  use  of  Delaware  upon 
Isabella.  If  on(^ fertilization  of  the  Isabella  will  not  add  flavor  to  the  seedling* 
let  the  second  or  third  be  made,  until  a  large,  mild,  sweet,  early  grape  result*. 
I  can  conceive  of  a  grape  large  as  the  Isabella,  compact  as  the  Delaware,  and 
with  a  rich  mahogany  color,  semi-translucent,  yet  sweet  in  pulp,  and  in  flavor 
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as  delightful  as  the  Delaware  now  is ;  bo,  too,  the  Delaware  on  the  Ontario, 
perba|>8  not  at  once,  yet  in  the  final  end  would  obtain  the  size  of  the  Ontario 
and  the  early  habit  of  the  Delaware,  with  the  best  of  qwdities  of  both.  And 
80  one  could  draw  the  picture  of  Delaware  on  Canadian  Chief,  Delaware  on 
Louisa,  Delaware  on  Miles  and  Hartford  Prolific,  and  other  fine  and  early 
grapes ;  and  in  like  manner  of  any  and  all  our  well-known  grapes  on  each 
other.  Another  idea  is  cross-breeds  sought  through  several  changes.  Thus 
Ontario,  which  I  regard  as  more  hardy  and  better  than  Union  Village,  shall  be 
first  crossed  by  the  pollen  of  the  Delaware,  and  at  least  fifteen  cross-bred  plants 
be  thus  obtained,  and  then  these  shall  be  crossed  by  Louisa,  which  is  an  early 
and  sweet  choice  seedling  of  the  Isabella,  aod  at  least  fifteen  cross-bred  vines 
of  this  cross  should  be  obtained,  seeking  in  them  fine  pulp,  sweetness,  and  earli- 
ness,  and  these  Louisa  cross-breds  with  the  Delaware  shall  in  the  third  cross- 
breds  receive  the  pollen  of  the  Ontario,  and  the  fourth  generation  be  by  the 
Delaware  again,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  be  crossed  on  interbreds  of  the  best  of 
the  crosses  already  obtained  ;  and,  if  necessary,  this  repeated  until  a  type  i» 
obtained  of  the  sought  excellence,  earliness,  and  flavor.  As  another  example. 
White  Clinton  or  White  Delaware — I  mean  the  glabrous  little  white  grape-vine 
of  that  name,  not  the  hybrid  of  Mr.  Campbell,  crossed  ou  the  Rebecca,  and  in 
an  inbred  with  the  Lydia  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelly's  island,  or  the  inbred 
of  Perkins  and  Ontario  with  Miles.  The  Concord  fertilized  in  and  by  Ontario, 
with  Rebecca  for  a  corrective  strain.  Miles*s  Northern  Muscadine  and  Clinton 
is  another  out  of  a  largo  number  that  could  be  named. 

And  of  the  quadruple  crosses,  I  name  a  cross  of  Miles  on  Hartford  Prolific 
to  be  in  and  inbred  to  its  best  type,  and  Hartford  Prolific  on  Concord  to  its 
best  type,  and  the  cross  then  of  the  best  issue  of  these  two ;  in  the  mean  time 
inbreeding  Hartford  Prolific  and  Louisa,  and  also  Louisa  and  Ontario,  and  then 
crossing  the  finest  issues  of  these  two  ;  and  for  the  last  cross  the  crossing  and 
in  and  inbreeding  of  the  best  of  each  of  the  twin  results  just  named. 

Before  clo'sing  these  remarks,  I  must  name  at  least  one  other  principle  or 
nile.  As  a  skilful  physician,  by  the  close  watch  of  one  or  two  cases  of  a 
certain  disease,  knows  the  form  of  the  epidemic,  or  a  surgeon  gets  the  type  of 
certain  wounds  by  the  case  of  a  soldier  or  two,  so  wo  do  now  anticipate  that 
TTo  detect  in  our  hybrids  made  byforeign  pollen  on  our  natives  certain  defects 
which  are  inherent  in  the  method.^  Therefore,  it  would  be  well  that  we  proceed 
and  hybridize  the  foreign  varieties  with  the  native  pollens  which  I  have  named. 
The  first  generation  would  doubtless  be  too  tender  for  out-door  culture,  though 
with  a  fair  chance  of  exceptional  instances  of  hardihood  for  certain  favored 
sites. 

But  the  pollen  of  the  same  or  other  native  varieties  on  the  first  re-hybrids 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  climate ;  that  is,  we  do  not  take  the 
foreign  vine  and  add  that  to  our  untamed  robust  maiden  vines,  but  we  take  our 
unspotted  pollen,  that  has  had  no  civilized  refinements  for  its  whole  ancestry, 
and  infuse  its  vigor  on  the  weakened  constitution  of  the  foreign,  until  it  is  able 
to  endure  our  climate.  Thus  we  shall  hybridize  the  Black  Hamburg  with 
Miles,  our  earliest  grape,  for  a  large  early  black  hybrid  ;  West  St.  Peter's  with 
Delaware,  Grizzly  Frontignan  with  White  Clinton,  and  Cannon  Hall  Muscat 
prith  Hartford  Prolific,  Bowood  Musciit  with  Concord,  and  so  on  of  other  sorts. 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  that,  as  the  hybrids  of  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Campbell  and  others  arc  most  of  them  hardy  and  early,  and  some 
)f  them  have  the  finest  strains  of  juice  that  can  be  drawn  from  European  vines 
n  making  crosses,  a  very  desirable  series  of  vines  can  be  obtained  by  using 
hem  as  the  staminate  for  any  of  our  early  grapes.  Thus  :  Rogers  No.  15  for 
)ntPrio ;  Rogers  No.  3  for  Hartford  Prolific ;  Rogers  No.  9  for  Rebecca ;  Rogers 
^o.  4  for  Adirondac;  Campbell  No.  4  or  Chasselas  Musque  on  Logan  for 
yoncord;   Campbell's  White  Delaware  Hybrid  for  Rebecca;   Rogers  15  for 
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Ionia,  &c.,  &c.  Thus  we  should  have  a  strong  bias  or  strain  of  juice  of  foreij 
pollen,  with  the  stronger  still  of  the  native ;  and  often  the  further  advantage 
two  natives  in  the  cross-breds.  Certainly  there  are  in  the  scope  of  such  varieti 
improved  flavors  and  sizes  well  worth  attention. 

And  the  better  idea  that  grows  out  of  it,  that  as  in  sheep-breeding  we  selc 
size  and  vigor,  and  cross  to  obtain  flesh  and  fineness  of  wool,  so  in  tlie  gra 
we  select,  for  example,  a  native  with  size  and  hardiness — the  Ontario,  for  exai 
pie — and  cross  to  obtain  flavor  and  edible  qualities.  I  mention  the  Ontari 
not  always  the  best  that  could  be  named,  but  more  clearly  to  distinguish  wh 
1  am  to  say  from  what  has  been  said.  And  then  on  the  Ontario  as  a  pistilla 
we  use  the  staminato,  Kogcrs'«  Hybrid  No.  15,  for  its  large  bunch  and  ben 
and  its  scmi-Froiitignan  Oavor;  and  we  intensify  the  fl.ivor  of  this  by  using  < 
the  olTspring  of  tlui  Ontario  and  Kogers  No.  15  the  Grizzly  Frontignan;  andi 
in  the  same  general  class,  for  the  third  issue  we  use  Ionia ;  and  if  we  get  i 
favorable  result,  we  introduce  a  strain  from  the  Adirondac  and  correct  the  issi 
by  the  Ontario  or  llogers  No.  15,  again  used  on  them,  until  we  get  a  type  firm: 
fixed  in  the  new  ret^ultant  grape ;  or,  using  the  Ionia  for  a  basis,  we  make 
hybrid  by  Grizzly  Trontigiian,  and  then  correct  the  issue  by  Ilogers  No.  1 
with  a  Fti-aiii  from  llie  Ontario.  I  am  persuaded  that  by  such  plans,  a  larj 
nunibt'r  of  which  could  be  namc.^d,  thore  would  be  had  beauty  of  bunch  ai 
size  of  berry  and  flavor  not  to  b(i  excelled.  With  these  broad  fields,  not  y 
trodden  by  man,  vast  as  are  the  prairies  of  the  west  in  boundless  extent,  comi 
in  the  yet  more  illimitable  expanse  of  systematic  seeding  of  all  these  cross* 
and  hybrids.  This  noble  work  invites  the  effort  of  every  well-wisher  to  oi 
future  grai)e  history,  both  for  his  own  good  and  for  that  of  the  great  nation 
interests  at  stake  in  these  desirable  results. 

When  the  day  shall  come  that  every  one  who  can  shall  propagate  by  meai 
of  tlic  elements  thus  briefly  hinted,  then  we  shall  be  on  the  road  that  will  ope 
avenues  of  success,  by  changes  that  shall  break  up  the  wildness  and  stubboi 
habits  of  our  vines,  develop  their  great  caj)acities  of  hardihood  and  flavor,  ar 
give  to  our  tables  mild,  sweet,  and  yet  richly  perfumed  and  delicately  flavon 
grapes,  and  produce  wine  that  shall  know  no  equal  on  the  face  of  the  who 
earth. 

The  changes  and  improvements  of  the  past  few  years  in  the  strawberry,  tl 
older  and  better  known  development  of  the  pear,  are  but  samples  of  the  rich 
future  of  the  graj)e ;  and  the  means  are  the  same,  only  the  application  varie 
the  time  necessary  to  be  occupied  is  longer,  but  the  happy,  fruitful  reward  i 
h^ss  sure. 

If  by  this  article  I  have  j)ersuaded  one  amateur  or  professional  man  to  cnt 
the  vast  fields  of  seedlings,  large  enough  to  occupy  thousands  of  willing  hand 
or  the  equally  great  expanses  of  hybrids,  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  for  no  one  ind 
vidual,  no  matter  how  favorably  he  may  be  situated,  can  in  a  lifetime  do  lilt 
more  than  make  a  beginning  in  such  a  great  and  noble  work. 


i  . 
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POPULAR  VARIETIES  OF  HARDY  FRUITS. 


BY  F.  B.  ELLIOTT»  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


B  following  is  a  continnation  of  articles  descriptive  of  fruits  published  in 
orts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1862  and  1863  : 

APPLES. 

BED   CANADA. 

nonymes. — ^Nonsuch,  Old  Nonsuch,  Richfield  Nonsuch,  Steele's  Red  Winter. 

uiL — Size,  medium; 
roundish  conical,  flat 
at  the  base  or 
end ;  skin,  generally 
th,  thin,  and  tender ; 

rich  clear  yellow 
idt  mostly  OTerspread 
two  sbiides  of  light 
lark  rich  red»  the  red  I 

intermingled,  occa- 
lly  almiMit  striped, 
'  small  and  light  gray 
that  at  first  sight  pre- 
the  appearance  as  of 
mcwhat  rough  ex- 
;  stem  varying  from 
and  stout  to  slender 
)ng;  cavity  deep  and 
ar,  with  a  touch  of 
russet;  calyx  small,  closed;  basin  open,  of  moderate  depth,  and  slightly 
^ated  or  furrowed ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  sprightly, 
cid,  aromatic;  core  small,  compact;  seeds  ovate  pyriform.  Season, 
iry  to  April. 

a  table  or  market  fruit  it  has*  ^(iw  superiors  ;  its  quality  ranking  as  **  best,*' 
its  uniform  size  and  carrying  qualities  render  it  always  in  demand  by  dealers. 
ce. — While  young,  of  slow  and  rather  slender  growth,  fornciing,  however, 
»d  of  great  firmness,  that  endures  successfully  extreme  changes  of  tem- 
ire,  shoots  diverging,  with  wavy  leaves.  It  requires  a  strong,  rich  soil  to 
ce  its  best  quality  of  fruit,  but  is  good  in  all  soils,  and  uniformly  produc- 

In  the  northwestern  parts  of  our  States  it  ia  largely  planted   and  suc- 
il.     Origin  probably  Massachusetts. 

WESTFIELD   SEEK-NO-FWRTHER. 

nonymes. — Seek-no  further.  Red  Winter  Pearmain,  Connecticut  Seek-no- 

jr. 

uit. — Size,  medium ;  form,  regular  roundish  conical,  broad  at  base ;  color, 

ally  a  light  yellow  ground,  with  the  sunny  sides  triped  and  splashed  with 

small  russet  dots,  surrounded  with  shades  of  a  light  russet  yellow ;  there 

en  considerable  russet  around  both  stem  and  calyx ;  stem,  long  and  slen- 
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der;  cavity,  open,  regular;  calyx,  usually  small,  andgeneriUy  closedi  or  nearly 

BO  ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  partially  open,  and  always  with  short  segments; 

basin,  regular  in  form,  and 
of  moderate  depth ;  flesh, 
yellowish,  tender,  sub-acid, 
with  a  pleasant  pearmiun 
aroma;  core,  medium; 
seeds,  ovate.  Season,  No- 
vember to  February. 

As  a  winter  variety,  this 
is  valuable  in  our  northern 
sections,  but  south  and 
southwest  it  matures  ^ 
early  as  to  become  aim  oat 
a  fall  apple. 

Soils  have  also  mucli  ^^ 
do  with  the  general  2»P~ 
pearance  and  quality  of 
this  fruit.  For  instaca.^* 
in  light,  rich,  sandy  soils 
at  the  north  it  has  very  lit- 
tle of  ttie  russet  charac^<f> 
but  the  red  prevails  m^^^ 
becomes  quite  clear.        1° 

alluvial  soils,  and  south,  it  has  often  so  much  russet  as  to  appear  almost  brons^* 
Tree. — Upright,  spreading  in  general  form;  a  medium  out  heslthy  gro?^ <r, 

with  moderate  sized  twigs  and  serrated  leaves.    An  old  and  popvlar  vari^^* 

originating  in  Connecticut.    Productive. 


PEARS. 

DOVBNN^  GRAY. 


Pear,  Gray  St.  Michael,  Gr^y 
Deans,  Doyennd  Oris,  Red  O^- 
yennd,  St.  Michael  Dorc,  Do- 
yennd     d'Automue,    Doyeno*'' 
Galeux. 

Fruit, — Size,  medium;  form, 
roundish,  obovate,  or  obtuse 
pyriform,  usually  a  little  more 
round  than  the  White  Doyenn«i; 
color  yellowish,  mostly  over- 
spread with  a  lively  cinnamon 
russet,  occasionally  a  little  mud- 
dy in  the  sun;  skin  smooth; 
stem  nearly  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  curved,  smallest  next 
the  fruit,  and  planted  in  a  nar- 
row, rather  deep,  and  abrupt 
cavity;  calyx  small,  closed; 
basin  shallow,  smooth;  flesh 
white,  fine-grained,  melting,  but- 
tery, and  rich.    Season,  October. 

This  pear  much  resembles  th^ 
White  Doyennd  in  quality*  but 
it  keeps  better,  and  maoy  think 
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)8ed  to  crack.  It  may  be  well  here  to  say  that  trees  of  this  variety, 
c  has  cracked  for  years,  have  been  washed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
nd  thereafter  produced  fair  and  perfect  fruit.  How  generally  suc- 
ch  process  may  prove  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  cannot  do  harm,  and 
e  a  specific  remedy  to  what  is  known  as  cracking  blight  in  pear  fruit. 
-Hcjalthy,  upright  grower,  with  grayish  brown  shoots,  succeeding 
-^ell  when  worked  on  quince  as  on  pear  roots.    Foreign  origin. 


WASHINGTON. 


fine — Robertson. 

—Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish  ovate,  or  ovate  pyriform;  color,  lemon 
inged  in  the  sun  with  red  and  reddish  russet,  and  near  the  stem  there 
patches  of  clear  russet ;  stem  about  one  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
)metime3  almost  obsolete,  where  there  is  a  fleshy  lip  one  side ;  calyx 
rtially  closed,  and  with  long,  pointed  segments ;  basin  round,  regular ; 
er  small,  and  placed  nearest  the  apex  end;  seeds  blackish,  obovate 
;  flesh  white,  juicy,  almost  melting,  sweet,  delicious.     Season,  Sep- 

-Of  a  healthy,  moderate  growth,  with  slender  diverging  reddish  brown 
Originated  in  Delaware.  A  regular  annual  bearer,  succeeding  well  ou 
uince  roots.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  and  distinct 
ars. 


JALOUSIE    DE    FONTENAY    VENDER. 

-Size,Tnedium  or  above;  form,  varying  from  ovate  pyriform  to  obtuse 

color,  dull  yellow,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  and  patches  and  dots 

often  the  russet  covering  one-half  the  surface ;  stem,  varying  in  length) 
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usually  set  without  depression,  often  obliquely,  with  a  fleshy  ridge  or  lip  at 
side ;  calyx,  with  long  segments  half  open ;  basin  shallow ;  core,  medimn  or 


small ;  seeds  long,  ovate ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  aromatic 
Season,  last  of  September  and  early  in  October. 

This  is  a  variety  that  will  rarely  fail  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  respect,  as 
it  is  delicious  in  eating,  a  fine  grower,  and  great  bearer.  It  shoula  not  be  con- 
founded with  "  Jalousie,"  an  old  third-rate  variety. 

Tree. — Upright,  fine  grower,  with  brownish  yellow  shoots,  comes  early  into 
bearing  on  the  pear  root,  but  on  the  quince  root  inclined  to  overbear,  and  needs 
thinning  out.     Foreign  origin. 


QUINCES. 


ORANGE    QUINCE. 


Sy7iovym,es. — Apple  quince,  apple- shaped  quince. 

Fruit. — Size,  large  to  very  large;  form,  ovate,  obtuse,  pyriform,  varying  to 
obovate  conical;  color,  when  fully  ripe,  a  rich,  clear,  golden  yellow;  ?ki"' 
smooth,  with  a  fine  delicate  whitisli  bloom;  stem,  usually  in  a  slight  depression; 
core  largo,  and  placed  nearest  the  blossom  or  calyx  end ;  seeds,  reddish  brown- 
Season,  last  of  October  and  November. 

Tree. — A  vigorous  grower,  with  an  ovate  pointed  leaf.  This  variety  ia  ^^ 
one  most  generally  grown  throughout  the  country.     If  lefk  on  the  tree  until  Mly 
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it  cooks    perfectly  tender,  but  if  gathered  too  early,  when  cooked   it 
lies  hard.     Seedlings  from  seed  of  this  variety  are  Bometimes  sold  ad  the 


ige  quince ;  but  as  the  variety  cannot  be  grown  true  from  seed  any  more 
i  any  other  fruit,  all  such  plants  are  of  course  false, 

PORTUGAL  QUINCB. 


FViii/.— Size,  medium   to  large;    form,   regular,  oblong,  pyriform ;    skin, 
ooth;  color,  pale  yellow;  flesh,  mild,  less  astringent  than  other  voiieties, 
10 
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and  when  cooked  becomes  very  tender,  and  turns  to  a  fine  purple  or  deep 
crimson  color;  core,  medium  and  placed  near  the  centre;  seeds,  light  brown. 
Season,  middle  to  last  of  October. 

Tree. — Upright,  strong,  healthy  grower;  leaf  roundish  obtuse  oval,  veiy 
downy  underneath,  enabling  it  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  other 
variety. 

CHERRIES. 
EARLY   PURPLE   GUIQ\E. 

Synonymes, — Early  Purple  Griotte,  German  May  Duke. 

Fruit, — Size,  medium  to  large ;  form,  roundish,  heart-shaped,  with  an  inden- 
ture at  the  point  or  apex ;  suture,  indistinct ;  color,  before  fully  ripe  a  dark  red, 
distinctly  dotted,  but  when  fully  ripe  a  rich,  dark,  purplish  black ;  flesh,  dark 
purplish  red,  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  excellent;  pit,  medium  size,  roundish 
oval ;  stem,  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  narrow  basin.  Season,  June. 
One  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  best  of  sweet  cherries. 

Tree. — While  young  a  fair,  healthv  grower,  but  of  a  straggling,  loose,  irregu- 
lar habit,  somewhat  drooping  or  pendant,  dark  brown  shoots,  with  rather  small 
leaves  drooping  on  long  petioles.  While  young  the  trees  are  not  productive, 
but  as  they  acquire  age  they  become  very  productive,  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  among  the  most  hardy  of  all  the  sweet  cherries.  Origin  unknown.  It 
was  figured  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions,  and  imported 
by  eastern  pomologists  from  England,  while  its  advent  at  the  west  came  through 
a  party  of  emigrants  from  Germany  under  the  name  of  "  German  May  Duke." 

EARLY  RICHMOND. 

Synonymes, — Kentish,  Virginian  May,  Common  Red,  Sussex,  Pie  Cherry, 
Kentish  Red,  Commune,  Muscat  de  Prague,  Montmorency. 

Fruit. — Size,  medium,  borne  in  pairs ;  form,  round,  a  little  flattened ;  color, 
bright  red,  growing  somewhat  dark  as  it  hangs  on  the  tree  until  fully  ripe ; 
stem,  iisually  one  and  a  quarter  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  planted  in  a 
deep  round  basin ;  flesh,  of  a  reddish  cast,  juicy,  very  tender,  and  when  fully 
ripe  a  sprightly  rich  acid.     Season,  last  of  Slay  to  July. 

Although  "  Pie  Cherry"  is  one  of  the  synonymes  of  this  variety,  it  is  entirely 
distinct  and  superior  to  the  variety  usually  grown  under  that  name.  Through- 
out the  west  it  is  well  known  under  its  true  name,  and  very  extensively 
planted  because  of  its  real  value  in  fruits  and  hardiness  of  tree.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  the  corolla  remaining  on  the  stalk,  as  well  as  for  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  stone  or  pit  adheres  thereto. 

For  cooking  purposes  and  for  drying  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable. 

Tree. — The  tree  forms  a  roundish,  spreading  head,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  with  slender,  close-grained,  half-drooping  branches,  peculiar  to  the 
Morello  class,  to  which  it  belongs ;  very  productive. 

ELTON. 

Synonymes, — Bigarrcau  Couleur  du  Chair,  Flesh  Colored  Big.irreau,  Bigarrean 
d(i  Rocmont,  CoBur  de  Pigeon,  Gros  Bigarrcau  Blanc,  Bigarreau  a  Gros  Fruit 
Blanc,  Guigne  Gros  Blanche,  Bigarreau  common. 

Fruit. — Size,  large ;   form,  long,  he^irt-shaped,  pointed ;    skin,  thin  ;  color» 
bright  yellow  ground,  mottled  and  streaked  with  bright   gl       "  red  ^       « 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  stem,  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  rather  ae      ba     . ; 
yellowish,  somewhat  fine  until  fully  ripe«  when  it  becomes  ^  i 
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set,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  high  flavor ;  pit,  above  medioniy  oval 
with  a  sharp  point.  Season,  middle  to  last  of  Jnue. 
-A  vigorous,  spreading  grower,  with  a  slightlj  drooping  habit,  readily 
shed  when  in  foliage  by  the  dark  red  or  purplish  footstalks  of  its 
rery  productive.  Origin,  grown  from  seed  by  the  then  president  of  the 
Sorticultural  Society,  in  1806,  and  introduced  to  this  country  in  1823. 

BBLLB   DB   CHOISY. 

^me«.— Ambree  de  Ghoisy,  Cerise  Doucette*  Ambree  a  Groe  Fruit* 
)  la  Palembre,  Schone  von  Ghoisy. 

— Size,  medium;  form,  round,  slightly  depressed;  skin,  thin  transln- 
»wing  the  netted  texture  of  flesh  beneath ;  color,  pale  amber  in  the 
ottled  with  red  and  yellow  when  exposed  to  and  grown  fully  in  the  sun, 
I  becoming  a  br^ht  camelian  red ;  flesh,  amber  yellow,  slightly  tinged 
L  radiating  lines  or  tissues  in  irregular  long  curves,  verv  tender,  juicy, 
mild  sub-acid  sweet,  peculiar  and  deliciously  agreeable ;  pit,  small, 
little  pointed  at  apex ;  stem,  often  short,  but  varying.  Season,  last  of 
["his  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  cherries  for  table  use,  but  it  is  too 
or  marketing. 

-A  healthy,  moderate,  upright,  half-spreading  erower,  belqnging  to 
termed  the  Duke  family,  and  quite  hardy.  Originated  in  17S>  at 
i  village  near  Paris,  in  France. 

BLACK  TARTABIAN. 

^mei, — ^Double  Heart,  Bishop's  Large  Tartarian,  Fraser's  Black  Tar- 
Dnald's  Large  Black  Heart,  Black  Gircassian,  Sm»erb  Gircassian,  Bo- 
'eart,  Fraser's  Black  Heart,  Fraser's  Black,  Fraser's  Tartarische, 
t  Herz  Kirsche,  Black  Russian. 

-Size,  large ;  form  heart-shaped,  or  obtuse  heart-shaped;  surface,  uneven, 
ght  suture  half  round;  color,  glossy  purplish  black;  stem,  strong  and 
1  a  regular  cavity ;  flesh,  liver  color,  juicy  sweet,  half  tender,  separating 
m  the  pit;  mild,  pleasant,  but  not  high  flavor;  pit,  below  medium  size. 
&st  of  June.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  of  the  sweet  cherries  has  perhaps 
iiform  popularity  than  that  of  any  other. 

-Very  upright,  strong  and  vigorous  grower,  with  large  coarse  foliage, 
I  plantea  in  rich,  strong  soil,  a  little  tender.  Drv  light  soil  suits  it  best, 
then  it  is  oflten  desirable  to  thin  out  the  head,  otherwise  it  becomes 
.  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  is  impaired. 

ipposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  and  from  thrice  transmitted  to  Bus- 
hence  to  England,  from  whence  it  came  to  the  United  States  about  1806. 

BBINB  HORTBNSB. 

f»ie#.— Lemercier  erroneously,  Balle  de  Bavay,  Honstreuse  de  Bavay, 
la  livre.  Belle  de  Petit  Brie. 

— Size,  large;  form,  round,  elongated  with  compressed  sides;  skin, 
nrith  a  glossy  regular  surface;  suture,  shallow,  half  round,  followed 
ked  line,  terminating  at  base  in  a  knobby  projection ;  color,  bright 
I,  marbled  and  mottled  on  amber  ground ;  when  grown  fully  exposed 
1,  it  is  mostly  red ;  stem,  generally  two  inches  long,  often  doubly  curved, 
Besh,  pinkish  yellow,  with  radiating  lines,  distinct,  but  irregular  in  form; 
id  when  fully  ripe  separating  freely  from  the  stone ;  frequently  if  not 
lere  is  a  vacant  space  or  hollow  between  the  flesh  and  pit;  sprightly 
acid  flavor;  pit  rather  large,  oblong  rounded.    Season,  middle  to  last  of 
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Tree. — Of  the  Duke  habit,  a  healthy,  vigorous  grower  forming  a  dense  upright 
round  head,  very  hardy  even  when  grown  in  rich  deep  soils ;  it  is  of  foreign 
origin,  and  introduced  to  this  country  in  1842.  As  a  variety  both  for  table 
and  cooking  combined  with  its  hardiness  of  tree,  and  succeeding  well  every- 
where, it  stands  perhaps  almost  first  for  general  cultivation. 

RED  JACKET. 

Fruit, — Size, large;  form,  regular,  long, obtuse-heart  shape;  color,  fine,  clear, 
light-red,  when  grown  in  the  sun,  but  of  an  amber  color  overspread  with  pale 
red,  and  often  a  russet  yellow  patch,  when  grown  in  the  shade  ;  flesh,  with  ra- 
diating lines  distinct,  half  tender  ;  juicy,  sweet,  pleasant  flavor;  if  gathered  he- 
fore  fully  rife,  a  little  of  the  bitter  belonging  to  the  mazzard  is  apparent ;  pit, 
medium  size ;  stem,  rather  long,  slender,  and  planted  in  an  open,  moderately 
deep  basin.     Season,  middle  of  July. 

Tree — Very  vigorous,  upright,  round  head,  with  strong  shoots  and  large 
strong  foliage ;  one  of  the  very  hardiest  of  all  the  sweet  cherries.  Originated 
from  seeds  grown  by  Professor  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1842. 

ROCKPORT. 

Synonyme, — Rockport  Bigarreau. 

FruiL — Size,  large;  form,  round  obtuse,  heart-shape;  surface  generally 
rslightly  imeven,  and  always  with  a  knobby  or  swollen  projection  one  side  ; 
color,  clear,  brilliant  deep  red,  shaded  and  mottled  on  a  pale,  amber  yelloT^> 
with  occasional  carmine  spots.  Stem,  usually  of  medium  length,  one  to  oa^ 
and  a  half  inch  ;  flesh,  yellowish  white,  radiating  lines  irregular,  a  yellow  ting^ 
around  the  pit,  firm,  rich,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  delicious  flavor;  pit,  oval,  regulat^^ 
.  and  without  ridges.     Season,  middle  to  last  of  June. 

Tree. — Strong,  vigorous,  upright,  very  erect  growth,  with  large,  broad  ovate 
pointed  leaves.  Originated  in  1842  from  seed  sown  and  grown  by  Professor  J- 
;P.  Kirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PLUMS. 
coe's  golden  drop. 

Synonymes.—BiiTy^B  Seedling,  Coe's  Imperial,  New  Gt>ldea  Drop,  Fair's 
Golden  Drop,  Golden  Gage,  Waterloo. 

Fruit. — Size,  large ;  form,  oval ;  suture,  well  marked,  one  side  enlarged ;  color, 
light  yellow,  much  dotted  or  mottled  with  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun; 
fleeh,  adheres  to  the  stone,  yellowish,  firm,  rather  coarse-grained,  but  rich  and 
sweet ;  stalk,  three-fourths  to  an  inch  long,  rather  stout.  Season,  last  of  Sep- 
tember. This  variety  does  not  always  ripen  well  north  of  40  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, but  where  it  does  ripen  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties. 

Tree. — Vigorous;  short  stout-jointed  wood,  with  smooth,  somewhat  glossy 
branches  ;  productive.     Foreign  origin. 

IMPERIAL   GAGE. 

Synonymes. — Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  Flushing  Gage,  White  Gage,  Jenkiu- 
son's  Imperial,  Superior  Green  Gage. 

Fruit. — Size,  above  medium;  form,  oval ;  suture  distinct ;  color,  at  first  pale 
green,  with  a  white  bloom,  but  when  fully  matured,  becoming  a  yellowish  green 
marbled  with  dark  green  stripes  ;  stem,  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  long,  hairy, 
stout,  and  inserted  in  an  even  hollow  or  cavity ;  flesh,  greenish,  very  •t5'»'«.  ^th 
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ch,  sprightly,  agreeable  flavor ;  stone,  oval,  pointed  at  botb  ends,  with  the 

li  occasionaJly  adhering  to  it.    When  grown  in  good  light,  rich  soils,  and 

1  matured,  the  flesh  separates  prettj  freely  from  the  stone.    Season,  early 

September. 

Free, — ^A  strong,  vigorous,  upright,  spreading  grower,  with  dark-colored, 

htly  downy  branches,  producing  annuaUy  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  adapting 

If  especially  to  dry  soils.     In  heavy,  strong,  and  moist  soils,  the  size  of  the 

t  is  larger  than  when  grown  in  those  of  a  dry,  light,  yet  rich  character,  but 

)3e8  in  quality  while  gaining  in  size. 

)riginated  at  nursery  of  William  Prince,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  from  seed  of  the 

«n  Gage. 

JBFFBRSON. 

?ruit. — Size,  large ;  form,  roundish  oval,  slightly  narrowed  on  one  side  to- 
ds the  stalk ;  color,  greenish  yellow,  at  flrst  becoming  golden  yellow  when 
7  matured,  and  with  a  beautiful  purplish,  red  cheek,  where  exposed  to  the 
;  bloom,  thin,  white ;  stem,  one  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression ; 
,  slight,  indistinct ;  flesh  separating  nearly  free  from  the  long,  pointed 
;  almost  orange  yellow,  juicy,  rich  and  sweet.  Season,  last  of  August, 
nangs  long  on  the  tree  even  after  ripe,  and  apparently  improves  in  richness 
lavor. 

Vree. — ^A  moderate  grower,  with  strong,  healthy,  slightly  downy  young  wood, 
h  oval,  flat  foliage ;  productive. 

PURPLB    OAQB. 

^        fne$. — Eeine  Claude  Violette,  Violet  Queen  Glaude,  Die  Violette  Ko- 

\jiaudie. 
'ruii. — Size,  medium;  form,  roundish,  a  little  flattened ;  suture,  distinct,  but 
How ;  stem,  one  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  a  narrow  basin ; 
if  a  little  thick ;  color,  violet,  dotted  with  pale  yellow ;  bloom,  light  blue ; 
1,  greenish  yellow,  rather  firm ;  rich,  sugary,  and  very  high  flavored,  sepa- 
3g  freely  from  the  stone ;  stone,  oval,  compressed.  Season,  early  in  Sep- 
ber,  but  it  often  hangs  two  weeks  after  ripening,  drying  and  shrivelling  a  little, 
not  cracking. 

>ee. — A  moderate,  healthy  grower,  with  smooth,  short  pointed,  young  wood ; 
ierately  but  regularly  productive.     Foreign  origin. 

smith's  orlbans. 

ynonyme. — La  Delicieuse. 

^ruit. — Size,  large ;  form,  obtuse  oval,  widest  near  the  stalk ;  suture,  half 
id,  well  marked ;  stem,  slender,  short,  inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow,  round 
ty ;  color,  purplish  red,  with  small  golden  specks  and  deep  blue  bloom ; 
yellow,  a  little  firm,  very  juicy,  brisk,  rich,  vinous,  and  adhering  somewhat 
eiy  to  the  stone ;  stone,  large  ovate.  Season,  last  of  August.  One  of  the 
t  valuable  varieties  for  market  purposes. 

Vee. — A  very  vigorous,  upright  grower,  with  straight,  glossy,  reddish  purple 
its,  and  dark  green,  crimped  leaves.    Very  productive,  but  deficient  iu  flavor,, 
ipt  in  light,  rich,  dry  soils, 
dginated  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  Long  Island,  from  seed  of  Old  Orleans. 

WASHINGTON. 

ynonymes. — ^Bolmar,   Bolmar's  Washington,   Franklin,  New  Washington^ 
k^'s  Mammoth,  Irving's  Bolmar. 
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Fruit, — Size,  large ;  fonn,  roundish  oval ;  suture,  well  marked  nearest  the 
stalk;  stem,  short,  a  little  downy,  and  planted  in  a  wide,  shallow  bsLsin;  color, 
as  generally  grown,  dull  yellow,  with  faint  marblings  of  green,  but  when  fully 
ripened,  the  yellow  is  deep,  with  dots  of  red  on  the  exposed  or  sunny  side ;  flesh, 
yellow,  firm,  separating  freely  from  the  stone ;  stone,  irregfular,  obtuse  oval- 
pointed.    An  exceedingly  valuable  market  variety. 

Tree. — A  strong,  healthy,  not  rapid  grower,  very  hardy,  with  broad,  glossy 
foliage,  forming  a  very  handsome,  round  head. 

Originated  on  the  Delancy  farm,  once  a  suburb  of  New  York  city,  and  now 
known  as  the  Bowery. 

PEACHES. 
EARLY  YORK. 

Synonymcs, — Early  Purple,  Serrate  Early  York,  Pourprde  Hative. 

Fruit. — Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish  oval ;  suture,  slight ;  skin,  thin ;  color, 
pale  green,  or  greenish  white,  dotted  over  with  pale  red,  becoming  dark  re<i 
where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  very  tender,  melting  aa^ 
full  of  rich,  sprightly  juice,  and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Season,  middle 
of  August. 

Tree. — A  moderate  grower,  with  firm,  close-grained  wood,  large  flowers,  aa<J 
leaves  serrated  without  glands.  The  variety  usually  grown  under  this  name  i^ 
more  vigorous  in  its  growth,  with  globose  glands  and  small  flowers,  a  trifle  larger 
in  its  fruit,  but  not  as  early  nor  as  high  flavored.  It  is  more  than  UBoaUy  hard^ 
and  regularly  productive. 

CRAWFORD'S    EARLY. 

Synonymes. — Crawford's  Early  Melocoton,  Early  Crawford. 

Fruit. — Size,  large ;  form,  oblong  oval,  sometimes  roundish,  point  at  apeX 
prominent;  suture,  shallow;  color,  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek;  flesh,  yellow, 
juicy,  and,  when  ripened  in  clear,  warm  weather,  is  rich  and  sweet;  at  other 
times,  slightly  subacid,  and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Season,  last  of 
August  to  iOth  of  September.  A  very  profitable  and  valuable  market  sort- 
showy  and  large. 

Trees. — Very  rapid,  strong  growers,  small  flowers,  and  leaves  with  globose 
glands,  productive,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  hardy,  or  more  so,  than  most  varieties. 
Popular  everywhere,  and  deservedly  so. 

HALE'S  EARLY. 

Synonymes. — Early  German,  Hale's  Early  German. 

Fruit. — Size,  rather  below  medium ;  form,  roundish,  compressed  flat  at  apex  ; 
suture,  deep,  a  trifle  more  than  half  round ;  color,  greenish  white  to  clear  white, 
with  lively  red  marbled,  where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flesh,  white,  with  faint  lines 
of  red  next  the  stone,  to  which  it  clings  slightly,  juicy,  rich,  and  sweet;  stone, 
small,  very  light  brown.     Season,  middle  of  July. 

Tree. — A  healthy  fair  grower,  with  glossy  leaves  and  globose  glands,  flowers 
small,  hardy,  and  productive.  Originated  from  seed  planted  by  a  Greimau, 
named  Moas,  in  Portage  county,  Ohio.  It  has  become  pretty  extensively 
planted,  and  uniformly  gives  satisfaction  as  the  best  very  early  peach  grown. 

LATE  ADMIRABLE. 

Synonymes. — Royale,  La  Royale,  Peche  Royal,  Bourdine,  Boudin,  Narbonne, 
Teton  de  Venus,  French  Bourdine,  Mottoux's,  Judd's  Melting. 

Fruit. — Size,  large  to  very  large ;  form,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval ;  a||||iro> 
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)ld,  apparently  dividing  the  frnit  into  two  halves,  and  having  a  prominently 
i^ollen  point  at  the  apex ;  color,  yellowish  green,  with  the  side  next  exposed 
rown  towards  the  son  having  two  shades  of  red,  mingled  or  marbled ;  fle<^h, 
!t  $h  white,  red  at  the  stone,  ^m  which  it  separates  heAj ;  very  juicy,  melt- 
and  of  delicate  delicious  flavor.  Season,  middle  to  last  of  September.  A 
081  splendid  fruit,  suited  to  every  garden,  whether  for  private  use  or  general 
arket  purposes. 

Tree. — More  than  usually  hardy,  a  moderate  regular  bearer,  leaves  with  globose 
ands ;  flowers  small.  An  old  French  variety,  but  wherever  grown  has  re- 
ived the  approval  of  the  best  cultivators. 

OLDMIXON    FRBBSTONB. 

SjfHonyme. — Oldmixon  Glearstone. 

Fruit. — Size,  large ;  form,  roundish,  slightly  oval ;  one  side  swollen  or  enlarged ; 

tare  apparent  omv  at  the  apex ;  color,  a  mingling  of  yellowish  white  and 

le  green,  more  or  less  marblea  with  dull  red,  and  having  a  deep  red  cheek  in 

3  sun ;  flesh,  white,  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone,  rich,  sweet,  vinous ;  excel- 

it  flavcNT.    Season,  early  to  middle  of  September. 

Tree, — ^A  hardy,  good,  not  extra  strong  grower,  the  leaves  having  glo- 

se  glaadsr  and  uie  Sowers  small.    It  appears  to  withstand  late  frosts  better 

m  mosi  sorts,  and  rarely  fails  of  producing  a  crop.    For  market  orchards  or 

vate  gard^ifl  it  cannot  well  bo  dispensed  with.    American  origin,  said  to  have 

m  produced  fiom  seed  of  a  clingstone  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon. 

*■  ^  PBB8IDBNT. 

Ftki  .---Size  a  ove  medium  to  large;  form,  roundish  oval ;  suture,  shallow ; 
or,  p  *  "5  ydlowish  green,  downy,  with  red  cheek  where  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
>h,  whi^e,  red  at  the  stone ;  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  rich  high  flavor ;  stone  rough 
inted  at  apex  end,  and  unless  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe  the  flesh  adheres 
subtly  to  it.     Season,  middle  of  September. 

Tree. — A  healthy,  sturdy  grower,  having  leaves  with  globose  glands,  and 
all  flowers  ;  very  productive.     Originated  on  Long  Island. 

APRICOTS. 
BREDA. 

S^monifmes. — ^De  Hollande,  Amande  Aveline,  Ananas,  Persique. 

Fruit. — Size,  small;  form,  roundish,  often  approaching  four-sided;  suture, 

11  marked ;  color,  orange,  becoming  rich  brownish  orange  in  the  sun ;  flesh, 

p  orange,  parting  freely  from  the  stone  ;  juicy,  rich,  and  high  flavored;  stone, 

all  roundisn  compressed;  kernel,  sweet.     Season,  early  in  August. 

Tree. — A  hardy,  healthy,  and  good  grower,  the  blossoms  of  which  withstand 

isiderable  frost  in  spring;  productive  of  a  high  flavored  though  rather  small 

i?ert  fruit,  which  hangs  well  to  the  tree  even  after  ripe.     Said  to  have  origi- 

ed  in  Africa. 

HRMSKIRKB. 

Fruit. — Size/  above  medium  to  large;  form,  roundish,  compressed,  or  flattened 
its  sides ;  color,  orange  yellow,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek ;  flesh,  bright  clear 
nge,  tender,  juicy,  rich  flavor ;  stone,  small ;  kernel  partially  bitter.  Season, 
t  of  July  or  a  little  before  the  Breda. 

Tree. — With  short,  jointed,  firm-grained,  hardy  wood,  that  produces  crops  of 
it  superior  in  quantity  and  of  equal  excellence  with  Moorpark,  from  which 
•wn,  from  the  stone  not  bemg  perforated  as  with  that  variety. 
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GATHERING.  RIPENING,  AND  KEEPING  FRUIT. 


BY  J.  W.  CLARKE,  GREENE  COUNTY,  WISCONSIN. 


Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drain  made  upon  the  national  energies  hy  the 
past  four  years  of  war,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  attention  given  to 
fruit  culture,  both  by  amateurs  and  business  men.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
immense  increase  and  extension  of  capital  invested  and  labor  employed  in  that 
direction.  The  consumers  of  fruit,  or  those  who  require  it  as  a  part  of  tbeir 
daily  food,  are  a  rapidly  growing  class,  and  when  peace  shall  again  have  settled 
men  down  to  permanent  vocations,  fruit  culture  will  doubtless  be  advanced  to 
its  proper  position  as  a  leading  national  pursuit. 

The  expensive  experiments  now  in  process  of  trial  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  of 
keeping  fruits  in  huge  air-tight  tanks,  on  the  principle  of  preserving  a  low  tem- 
perature about  them,  even  if  successful  and  suitable  to  the  wants  of  cities,  can 
never  supply  the  want  of  a  simple  and  economical  home  method.  This  last  is 
what  is  needed  by  all  classes,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  following  remarks 
will  be  to  draw  the  attention  of  fruit-growers  to  elementary  principles  connected 
with  and  influencing  the  success  of  their  labors,  and  involving  the  application 
of  intelligent  skill  to  the  ripening  and  preservation  of  apples  and  pears. 

THE  SHRINKAGE  OF  FRUIT 

Will  be  considered  fii-st,  because  it  is  a  subject  which  has  as  yet  received  little 
attention,  and  it  is  foreseen  that  popular  views  on  this  point  may  be  urged 
against  a  practice  which  will  be  strenuously  advocated,  namely,  much  earlier 
gathering  than  is  customary.  It  is  important  to  modify  the  damaging  and 
unsightly  effects  of  shrinking  if  it  be  practicable.  Some  of  the  causes  of  it» 
such  as  early  frosts,  will  probably  never  be  within  our  control.  Too  much  shade 
may  of  itself  lead  to  some  degree  of  shrinkage,  but  this  must  be  slight,  except 
when  the  heads  of  the  trees  are  so  thick  with  branches  and  leaves  £is  to  hinder 
a  free  and  full  circulation  of  air.  8uch  shade  hinders  the  circulation  of  juices 
in  the  growing  fruit,  which  has  much  influence  on  its  future  perfection.  Heavy 
fruit  trees  should  be  trained  in  forms  sufficiently  open  to  admit  constantly  a  foil 
circulation  of  fresh  air,  especially  when  growth  is  most  rapid,  as  during  close, 
still,  sultry  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Early  autumn  frosts  are  more  severe  in  their  effects,  by  arresting  the  growtl^ 
so  as  to  leave  the  fruit  undersized.  A  slight  freezing,  destroying  merely  the 
edpjes  of  the  leaves,  may  pass  without  doing  apparent  injury  at  the  time,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  shrinkage  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  growth. 
The  destruction  of  the  leaves,  or  some  portion  of  them,  in  this  manner,  or  by 
any  similar  process,  is  a  certain  cause  of  shrinking  and  undersize,  particularly 
in  apples.  The  gradual  shrinkage,  or  almost  imperceptible  wasting  away  of 
long-keeping  fruit,  is  not  what  is  alluded  to  in  these  remarks;  they  apply 
especially  to  that  rapid  reduction  of  size  known  as  wilting,  shrivelling,  or  more 
properly,  shrinking,  from  incomplete  growth  or  insufficient  nutrition. 

A  thin  or  poor  soil,  supplying  the  elements  of  growth  in  too  limited  qoantitTi 
and  sometimes  so  in  diversity,  or  both  in  part,  may  cause  a  stunted  growtn.    It 
only  when  the  air  is  in  motion  that  plants  and  trees  derive  organic  matter  firoii 
distant  places ;  a  fertile  soil,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  supply  ingredient! 
for  a  full  crop  of  fair-sized  fruit.      A  rich  soil  yields,  so  to  speak,  a  loca 
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here,  hy  the  exhalations  arising  from  it,  the  gases  of  which  are  so  mnch 
to  the  general  atmosphere  in  Which  plants  literally  live  and  breathe  and 
The  fanner,  at  least,  comprehends  the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  get 
rops  by  too  thick  seeding,  or  by  having  too  many  stalks  in  a  hifi  in  his 
d,  or  too  many  stools  to  a  rod  in  his  wheat;  and  the  nurseryman,  par- 
y  as  to  trees  intended  for  his  own  orchard,  is  studiously  careful  to  give 
mple  room.  This  principle  is  as  applicable  to  the  fruit  itself  as  to  the 
pon  which  it  is  grown.  Professional  fruit-growers  well  understand  the 
ty  and  advantage  of  thinning  their  fruits  when  they  set  too  thickly  on 
).  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  finest  growth  and  highest  value  are 
1.  Apples  will  not  mature  their  growth  unless  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
;  of  fertilizing  substances.  On  thin  soib  the  fruit  snould  be  thin  on  the 
d  the  surface  mould  cultivated  or  stirred  so  as  to  release  the  fruit-forming 
ents.  Inside  fruit  shrinks  the  most,  from  being  excluded  from  the  sun's 
leat  and  light,  they  being  as  important  and  necessary  as  air  to  a  healthy 
Shrinluige  appears  to  be  the  result  of  insufficient  nutrition,  which 
nrely  checks  or  arrests  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
will  suggest  the  antidotes. 

INFLUENCES  OP  SOIL  ON  THE  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OP  PRUIT. 

great  object  being  to  keep  fruit  as  long  as  possible  and  at  the  least  cost, 
>rth  while  to  inquire  not  only  how  keeping  qualities  may  be  retained  and 
led  after  the  fruit  is  grown,  but  into  the  known  and  probable  conditions 
:h  those  qualities  originate,  and  how  they  are  imparted  to  the  fruit  during 
wih.  If  there  be  any  conditions  of  climate  or  soil,  or  both,  which  give 
dard  fruits  the  power  of  resisting  decay  for  a  longer  period,  or  in  which 
me  variety  of  fruit  derives  a  firmer  texture,  finer  grain,  or  larger  size, 
or  all  together,  they  should  be  generally  and  fully  understood.    There 

known  to  many  retailers  of  fruit  in  the  northwest  which  may  throw 
ight  upon  this  subject.  This  fact  is,  that  of  the  apples  usually  in  market 
the  winter  months,  those  grown  in  parts  of  western  New  York  open  (in 
Tel)  in  the  best  condition,  and  keep  best  while  retailing.  That  this  re- 
not  from  the  influence  of  climate  appears  to  be  shown  by  another  fact, 
is,  that  in  western  New  York  itself  the  fruit  grown  on  strong  soil  keeps 
than  that  produced  on  light  soils. 

larts  of  Niagara  county,  in  Wayne,  and  perhaps  other  counties,  the  pear 
essfully  grown  on  clay  loam  soils,  or  on  soils  correctly  called  strong  or 

According  to  the  experience  of  producer  and  consumer,  a  clay  loam 
Dg  soil,  with  a  dry  or  porous  subsoil,  is  the  most  favorable  to  good  quality 
1  the  pear  and  the  apple.  The  writer  may  briefly  mention  what  he  has 
ed  in  England  as  to  pears  grown  for  cider  or  perry,  as  well  as  those  for 
g  and  eating.  In  a  district  embracing  the  eastern  part  of  Hereford 
and  the  adjoining  part  of  Worcester,  to  the  northwest  of,  and  back  to 
rket  town  of  Ledbury,  may  be  seen  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards,  and 
them  many  pear  orchards  of  from  one  to  five  acres  in  extent.  The  cele- 
Hufl'-caps  and  Borland  pears,  the  juice  of  which  enters  so  largely  into 
impagne  of  that  country,  are  plentiful  in  a  district  adjacent.  The  growth 
e  trees  is  astonishing,  many  of  them  being  forty  feet  high,  and  yielding 
>f  forty,  sixty,  or  more  bushels  of  fruit  to  each  tree.  There  are  acres  to- 
where  the  trees  stand  not  less  than  thirty  feet  apart  either  way,  the  tops 
itly  interlap  and  come  more  or  less  in  contact  when  the  fruit  is  being 
ed.  On  a  farm  a  few  miles  west  of  Tewksbury,  in  Gloucester  county, 
e  seen  huge  trunks  of  worn-out  pear  trees  split  up  for  firewood,  and  have 

ured  that  they  had  generally  been  very  productive.  Another  fact  not 
A  lis  bearing  is  this :  the  plantations  or  woods  of  forest  trees,  of  which  there 
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are  several  thousand  acres,  specially  sown,  trimmed,  and  protected  for  conversion 
to  industrial  uses,  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  thriftiness,  elasticity,  and 
durability.  This  is  not  common  with  woods  of  that  country,  (though  the 
character  of  the  climate  is  generally  much  the  same.)  On  chalk  lands,  on  the 
Cotswold  hills,  or  on  light  sandy  soils  adjoining  these  famous  fruit  and  timbered 
lands,  there  is  but  a  small  growth  of  wood  and  a  comparatively  limited  number 
of  trees.  The  causes  of  such  fine  growth  and  quality  of  wood  and  fruit  must, 
therefore,  be  sought  for  in  the  soil.  Minute  particulars  are  not  remembered, 
even  if  they  were  necessary ;  but  the  farm  on  which  the  worn-out  pear  trees, 
and  many  that  were  still  flourishing,  were  found  had  a  soil  composed  of  red 
marl  and  clay  in  about  equal  parts,  a  very  good  wheat  farm :  there  were  no 
rocks  upon  it,  but  freely  worked  building  stone  in  the  vicinity.  The  latter, 
however,  may  have  belonged  to  a  different  formation.  The  soil  of  the  pear 
orchards  was  heavy  and  generally  of  red  gray  color,  resting  upon  old  red 
sandstone  many  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  vicinity  are  soils  more  moist  resting 
upon  gray  granite,  but  with  few  orchards  upon  them.  The  soil  on  the  sand- 
stone, though  containing  considerable  marl,  is  frequently  dressed  with  quick- 
lime. The  surface  of  the  district  is  much  broken,  showing  great  changes 
the  position  of  its  rocks,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  carboniferous  limestones 
abound  in  many  parts  of  it. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  fruit-growing  is  remark- 
ably successful,  the  soil,  according  to  Dr.  Warder,  is  clay  loam,  resting  upon 
sandstone,  and  mixed  with  it  to  some  extent.  The  similarity  between  the  peai 
district  above  described  and  that  near  Pittsburg  is  unmistakable  in  many 
respects.  In  Missouri  and  Iowa  there  are  extensive  clay  loam  ridges,  resting 
in  some  places  upon  sandstone,  and  in  others  upon  magnesian  limestone  or 
gravelly  subsoil  containing  lime,  where  fruit  of  large  size  is  grown,  leaving  nc 
doubt  that  these  must  one  day  become  successful  fruit-growing  districts. 

I  have  raised  two  bearing  orchards  in  the  northwest;  the  first  on  a  clay  loan 
resting  on  a  subsoil  composed  of  similar  loam  and  some  gravelly  limestone 
This  was  white  oak  land,  and  both  apple  and  pear  trees  rooted  remarkably  well 
on  it  and  bore  fair  crops.  The  other  orchard  is  on  a  light  sandy  loam  with  < 
subsoil  of  gravel  and  sand  strongly  impregnated  with  lime.  The  trees  here 
though  they  bear  well,  cannot  mature  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  being  poorly  Bupplie< 
with  roots ;  and  if  they  had  plenty  of  roots,  Ihere  is  but  little  substance  or  so 
lidity  in  the  soil  either  to  furnish  a  durable  supply  of  nutriment,  or  from  whicl 
the  tree  can  derive  that  support  and  firm  connexion  characteristic  of  t 
growing  in  strong  soils. 

WELL-GROWN  OR  PERFECT  FRUIT  KEEPS  BEST. 

This  is  attested  by  general  observation.  Ilndergrown  specimens  of  a 
any  variety  of  apple  or  pear  are  usually  the  first  to  be  affected  by  rot  or  c 
agencies  of  decay.  They  are  generally  imperfect  in  form,  and  consequently  J 
organization,  which  renders  them  more  susceptible  to  the  causes  of  decay  tht 
well-grown,  perfect  fruit.  That  perfect  fruit  does  best  resist  decay,  is  tl 
strongest  argument  that  can  be  made  to  show  the  necessity  of  allowing  only  i 
much  fruit  on  the  tree  as  can  be  fully  perfected.  It  is  very  evident  that  i 
equal  or  given  quantity  of  the  elements  of  fruit  formed  into  two  or  three  hundr< 
apples  or  pears  of  full  size  is,  in  such  a  number,  far  more  economically  organiz' 
than  if  formed  into  four  or  five  hundred  fruits  of  the  same  sorts. 

GROWTH  AS  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  RIPENING. 

Growth  consists  of  increase  of  substance,  either  in  regard  to  size  or  densit 
or  both.  The  state  of  maturity  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  ripene 
which  is  not  a  growing  but  a  declining  stage  in  the  existence  of  the  fruit.     T 
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eoiriitkms  of  growing  and  ripening  conioin  to  form  an  apex  or  snmmit,  as  H 
woe,  to  which  growth  ascends,  and  Vnere  the  descending  plane  of  ripening 
hQIfbis.  We  emploj  the  term  ripe  to  indicate  not  complete  growth,  or  any  eon- 
ditka  of  it,  but  an  adyanced  and  mellow  state-Hin  eatable  condition. 

BFFBCTS  OF  RIPBNINQ  FRUITS  ON  THB  TRBB« 

No  coloring  or  other  organic  matters  enter  the  frnit  after  it  is  fall  grown* 
This  seems  to  be  so  obvious  that  a  very  brief  consideration  must  lead  to  th« 
idmission  of  the  statement  as  a  self-evident  troth.  What  result,  then,  can  be 
Rttsined  by  leaving  fruit  on  the  trees  after  it  ceases  to  grow,  whether  it  be  fuU- 
nxed  or  under-sized  ?  The  only  advantage  possible  is  the  mellowing  of  the 
fruit,  so  that  it  may  be  more  palatable.  But  frait  becomes  mellow  more  rapidly 
when  put  in  boxes  or  drawers  in  the  house  than  when  left  on  the  tree.  This 
&et  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  after  fruit  is  ripe,  disorganization 
is  accelerated  by  a  very  slight  increase  of  heat.  This  result  is  at  once  explained 
bj  the  fact  that  the  temperature  about  the  fruit  in  the  drawer  is  higher  than 
that  surrounding  it  on  the  trees,  and  thus  accelerates  its  ripening.  If  the  fruit 
were  placed  in  a  lower  temperature  the  ripening  would  be  retarded.  Experi- 
i  I  made  on  this  principle  show  that  heat  is  the  chief  cause  of  ripening  n*uit. 
t  breaks  up  the  starch  granules  of  fruit  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  this 
mellows  it  both  by  evaporating  portions  of  its  water,  and  by  weakening 
aonesion  of  the  grain  of  the  fruit. 

THB  NATURB  OF  MBLLOWING  AND  RIPBNING. 

Decay  commences  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  growth  ceases,  but  so  slowly 
Kt  first  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  There  is  no  state  of  absolute  rest  in 
^wth  or  decay,  or  between  them.  From  the  time  frait  attains  its  fall  size  it 
s  sabject  to  incipient  decay,  and  this  influence  is  identical  with  the  causes 
eadiug  to  a  mellow  or  ripe  condition ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  earlier  part  of  the 
opening  process. 

The  effect  of  baking  fruits,  as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  heat,  consists 
A  their  changed  color  and  loosened  condition  of  texture ;  their  appearance  in 
general  being  similar  to  that  of  rotten  fruit  before  it  is  broken.  Indeed,  but 
^or  the  fact  of  certain  desirable  flavoring  and  other  elements  being  retained  in 
tlie  baked  fruit,  probably  because  its  albumen  has  not  had  time  to  escape,  the 
process  of  baking  might  be  designated  as  quick  rotting  from  the  disorganizing 
lorce  of  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature. 

Apples,  pears,  and  some  varieties  of  small  frait  may  be  kept  fresh  by  the 
cooling  influence  of  ice,  in  ice-houses.  Experience  has  proved  that  equable 
^d  dry  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  the  best  for  keeping  frait,  and  parti- 
cularly staple  fruits,  like  apples  and  pears.  If  cellars,  frait-rooms,  and  other 
places  used  for  keeping  fruit  could  have  the  air  in  them  maintained  in  a  dry  and 
^1  state,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  agencies,  the  probabilities  of  success 
'^ould  be  greatly  increased. 

FRUIT  RIFBNBD  ON  THB  TREB  DOES  NOT  KEEP  WELL. 

The  practice  of  ripening  fruit  on  the  tree  may  be  correct  as  to  fruit  required 

fef  early  marketing,  or  for  current  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  does 

■^t  appear  to  be  satisfactory  for  keeping  it  in  the  finest  condition  for  the  longest 

|H     1.     A  more  even  temperature  than  that  about  the  trees,  or  at  least  one 

is  certainly  no  warmer,  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  for  reasons  before 

SWEATING  IMPAIRS  THB  QUALITY  OF  FRUIT. 

It  is  observed  that  sweating  affects  apples  more  than  other  frait,  probably 
e  they  are  oftener  kept  in  bulk  and  under  more  varying  conditions; 
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therefore,  these  remarks  apply  to  them  chiefly.  Where  fruit  is  placed  in  thick 
layers  of  over  six  or  eight  inches  depth,  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  much  im- 
peded, especially  with  fruit  on  the  ground,  or  on  tight  floors  where  air  has  accesfl 
6nly  to  the  upper  side  of  the  heap.  The  air  becomes  saturated  with  the  escap- 
ing moisture  of  the  fruit,  and  there  being  but  little  circulation  through  the 
centre  and  lower  part  of  the  heap  the  moisture  increases,  and  the  accumulation 
of  heat  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  lead  to  fermentation.  In  a  little  while  the 
combined  result  of  evaporation  and  fermentation  is  the  rotting  of  the  finit.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  injurious  consequences  of  sweating  in  the  heap ;  for  there  are 
most  likely  to  be  two  processes  of  fermentation  proceeding  at  the  same  time. 
Aside  from  that  caused  by  the  excess  of  humidity,  which  makes  it  sometimes 
greasy  to  the  touch,  there  is  the  deteriorating  action  of  the  same  influences 
breaking  up  the  structure  of  the  fruit  itself.  The  sweating  of  fruit,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  much  deprecated  or  guarded  against. 

THE  COLORING  OF  FRUIT. 

In  apples,  especially  the  familiar  red  varieties,  wo  find  that  some  are  bni 
little  colored  ;  these  are  always  such  as  are  most  shaded  while  growing.  In  a 
number  of  varieties  one  side  is  larger  than  the  other ;  the  larger  side  is  that 
next  the  sun,  from  more  sap  flowing  to  that  side.  This  diflcrence  is  more 
apparent  in  some  sorts  than  in  others.  The  Tompkins  County  King,  Early 
Harvest,  and  some  other  common  varieties,  are  instances  of  this  inequality 
between  the  sunny  and  shaded  side.  The  same  irregularity  is  observed  in  pears. 
The  fullest  or  largest  side  of  the  fruit  is  almost  invariably  that  which  is  most 
warmed  and  influenced  by  solar  heat.  Through  the  whole  range  of  orchard  and 
garden  fruits  the  place  to  find  the  largest,  ripest,  and  sweetest  specimens  is 
where  the  sun's  heat  has  most  influence.  The  precise  nature  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  this  one-sided  enlargement  of  certain  kinds  of  fruit  is  not  fully 
ascertained.  Color,  it  is  well  known,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  absorbing 
powers  of  any  substance  as  regards  heat.  Several  dark  colors  increase  this 
power,  and  greater  radiation  follows  as  a  consequence.  In  substances  of  a  given 
color,  rougher  or  more  unequal  surfaces  admit  more  heat  than  smoother  ones. 
Fruit  loses  its  coloring  matter  when  ripened  on  the  tree,  and  when  the  rate  of 
evaporation  is  increased  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  changing  from  growing  to 
ripening,  or  directly  after  the  growth  is  full.  Gathering  early  results  in  the 
retention  of  nearly  all  the  coloring  matters,  and  the  fruit  afterwards  becomes 
much  brighter  and  more  highly  colored.  This  is  a  point  of  much  importance, 
and  should  be  better  understood  than  it  is. 

EARLY   GATHERING    PROLONGS   KEEPING. 

If  early  gathering  was  more  generally  practiced,  many  of  the  conditions 
damaging  to  fruit  would  be  prevented.     This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  experience 
through  several  seasons  with  Swaar,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Westfield,  Seek-no-fur 
ther,  Jersey  Sweet,  Maiden's  Blush,  Golden  Russet,  and  other  varieties.     Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Pomological  Society  of  close  observation  have  had  analo- 
gous experience  with  the  Bartlett  pear.     Specimens  gathered  two  weeks  before 
ripening,  and  haying  then  scarcely  any  color  on  the  sunny  side,  increased  rap- 
idly in  coloring  when  ripening  in  the  dark,  and  in  that  time  presented  a  briUiant 
carmine  tint.     The  condition  of  darkness  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  havi 
a  positive  or  active  influence  in  bringing  out  the  coloring  of  fruit,  and  can  tl 
fore  be  estimated  as  only  collateral  in  importance  and  eflect.     Scientific  ob 
vatiou  alone  can  determine  the  extent  or  nature  of  its  influence. 

When  the  rate  of  growth  is  very  slow,  it  is  safer  to  gather  fruit  a  little  befort 
it  has  done  growing,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  check  or  arrest 
the  incipient  decay  characteristic  of  the  first  stages  of  npeoing  or  meowing, 
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retard  or  moasurably  prevent  its  commencement.  Early  gathering 
the  best  results  in  keeping.  Fitness  for  gathering  is  not  always  clearly 
d  by  outward  appearance;  but  fruit  for  keeping  should  never  be  allowed 

on  the  tree  as  long  as  it  will.  A  test  recommended  by  experienced 
>wcrs  is  when  the  stem  parts  easily  from  the  fruit-spur.  If  this  is  cor- 
regard  to  the  pear,  it  ought  to  be  of  the  apple  also.  But  there  are 
arieties  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  to  such  a  test;  but  some 
11  hang  on  long  after  they  are  fit  to  gather. 

ig  the  process  of  growth  the  seed  cavity  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  hold* 
ipply  of  juices,  but  when  growth  has  nearly  ceased,  the  moisture  dis- 
from  this  cavity,  and  it  becomes  empty  and  comparatively  dry.  This 
n  affords  two  modes  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  maturity  the  fruit  has 
One  is,  the  slight  rustling  sound  the  seed  makes  when  shaken ;  and 
T  is,  to  open  some  of  the  fruit  as  soon  as  this  hollow  state  of  the  seed- 
an  be  detected,  and  if  the  seed  has  changed  to  a  pale  brown  color,  it 
assumed  that  the  fruit  is  fit  to  gather.  It  is  not  so  safe  to  wait  till  the 
■e  a  dark  brown.  The  general  condition  of  the  leaves  as  to  color,  and 
rce  in  which  they  adhere  to  the  branches,  also  afiford  means  of  estima- 

state  of  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

fruit  is  gathered  its  resistance  to  evaporation  is  increased  by  every 
ve  reduction  of  temperature  down  to  32°  Fahrenheit,  when  evaporation 
(  wasting  of  the  fruit  cease  together.  Generally  the  temperature  of 
md  fruit-rooms  is  not,  and  need  not,  be  kept  down  to  that  point. 

gathered  fruit  can  be  so  managed  as  to  have  it  much  more  fully  colored 
gathered  late,  and  the  keeping  properties,  which  are  even  more  important, 
Ciised  by  tbe  same  management.  The  nutritive  qualities  must  always 
^her  value  than  mere  appearances,  though  the  latter  greatly  affect  prices 
ct.    Early  gathering  insures  both  results  in  the  greatest  perfection. 


ROADSTERS  AND  TROTTERS. 


BY  THOMAS  S.  LANG,  NORTH  VASSALBORO',  MAINE. 


APS  no  department  connected  with  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  in 

ted  States  has  received  so  little  systematic  and  intelligent  attention  as 

luction  of  first-class  roadsters  and  trotters. 

and  successful  efforts  have  been  made  in  England  and  France  to  im- 
the  utmost  that  class  of  horses  known  as  thorough-bred  or  blood  horses ; 

i  to  produce  a  proper  cross  for  hunters,  each  class  for  a  definite  use,  to 

bey  were  bred  with  closest  care. 

;  has  also  been  much  pains  taken  in  this  country  to  breed  the  same  class 

s,  and  also  to  preserve  their  pedigree  and  performances. 

•esults  have  been  gratifying  to  lovers  of  sporting  stock,  showing  conclu- 

le  value  of  careful  breeding  in  the  direct  kne  of  the  qualifications  desired. 

reed  from  stallions  presenting  to  the  cy^  a  symmetrical  form  and  fine 
not  insure  the  offspring  to  possess  fine  size  and  symmetry,  only  in  pro- 

SU9  the  progenitors,  both  sire  and  dam,  for  several  generations,  may  have 

id  like  good  proportions. 

)  it  seems  well  established  that  the  form  of  colts  for  the  most  part  is 

led  by  the  sire,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  sires  generally  being 
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better  bred,  yet  I  have  in  mind  several  stallions  of  good  style  so  badly  bred  as 
to  produce  animals  of  the  roost  indifferent  character,  and  with  but  few  distiii> 
guishing  traits  of  the  sire ;  and,  in  most  instances,  where  these  stallions  were 
stinted  with  mares  of  high  nervous  energy  and  good  breeding,  their  own  qual- 
ifications were  almost  entirely  lost,  the  dam,  on  account  of  her  stronger  detef- 
mining  power,  overbalancing  the  influence  of  the  horse. 

This,  then,  should  show  us  huw  important  it  is  that  stallions  should  be  seleeted 
with  care,  as  the  individual  type  of  what  we  wish  to  produce,  and  that  his  aotD- 
cedents  are  such  as  will  warrant  a  reasonable  certainty  in  the  result 

Therefore,  a  breeder  desiring  a  class  of  trotting  horses,  regardless  of  their 
size  and  style,  or  carriage,  need  simply  to  select  a  stallion  with  remarkable  pro- 
pelling powers  and  satisfactory  lasting  qualities,  being  sure  that  these  qualifica- 
tions are  the  result  of  close  breeding  and  not  of  chance. 

I  do  not  mean  by  close  breeding  that  they  must  be  found  in  some  branch  of 
some  thorough-bred  family,  as  the  term  thorough-bred  is  sometimes  accepted  or 
used,  but  that  a  stallion  should  be  from  a  line  of  trotting  animals  that  have  been 
bred  especially  to  such  movements;  and  if  they  can  be  found  possessing  the 
thorough-bred  strain,  how  much  more  valuable,  and  with  how  much  more  ccf- 
tainty  may  we  expect  satisfactory  results  from  their  use. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  mention  an  example,  to  prove  this  theory— the  horse  well 
known  as  "  Rysdick's  Hambletonian,"  by  "  Abdallah,"  by  "  Mambrino,"  by 
*•  Imp.  Messenger,"  dam  of  *'  Ilambletonian,**  by  "  Imp.  Belfounder,"  Grani- 
dam,  "  Old  One  Eye,"  by  "  Hamiltonian,"  he  by  "  Imp.  Messenger."  and  dam 
of  "  One  Eye,"  by  "  Imp.  Messenger." 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  obtain  a  list  of  the  remarkable  animals  produced  by 
this  excellently  bred  horse,  he  will  at  once  see  the  value  of  close  breeding  to 
certain  qualifications. 

Had  some  favorite  son  of  "  Imp.  Messenger,"  however,  been  selected  for  Ub 
running  capabilities,  and  bred  to  notable  running  mares,  should  we  expect,  after 
several  generations  in  breeding,  the  splendid  trotting  animals  that  are  now  the 
product  of  "  Hambletonian?" 

Wo  need  not  by  any  means  believe  that  we  have  yet  arrived  at  the  highest 
point  attainable  for  speed. 

The  tremendous  stride  of  the  colts  of  Hambletonian  and  other  like-gaited 
horses  must  gather  energy  and  stoutness,  as  they  are  constantly  bred  to  the 
best  mares  of  like  qualities. 

I  Lave,  however,  noticed  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  symmetry  and  a  beantifbl 
carriage  in  the  eflbrts  of  most  breeders.  Symmetry,  good  size,  color,  and  style 
of  going  are  most  important  qualities  to  be  added  to  speed,  and  the  careful 
breeder  should  always  attempt  to  combine  all  these  in  the  animals  produced  fi>r 
roadsters  and  trotters. 

A  long,  slashing-gaited  trotter  is  not  often  a  pleasant  roadster ;  neither  is  a 
short,  rapid,  pony-gaited  animal  often  a  good  trotting  horse ;  yet  a  combioatiDa 
of  these  qualities  makes  a  good  *<  gentleman's  horse,"  and  oflben  a  good  trotting 
animal  also. 

If  breeders  desirous  of  raising  the  most  valuable  class  of  horses  for  genenl 
use,  as  ''  gentlemen's  driving  horses,"  would  not  allow  speed  alone  to  make  the 
sine  qua  non  of  their  efforts,  we  should  see  more  such  animals  as  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  Oonnecticut,  at  the  New  England  fair,  at  Springfield»  in 
the  fall  of  1864. 

These  animals,  the  product  c2  the  horse  <'  Ashland,"  combined  fine  siae  irith 
beautiful  clear  color,  highest  breeding,  and  great  speed. 

There  are,  also,  such  horses  as  Goldsmith's  "  Volnnteer,"  by  "  Hambletoniaa;" 
and  Thome's  ** Hamlet,"  by  "Volunteer;"  "Haphaaard,"  by  '< Ashland," dflo 
owned  by  Mr.  Thome ;  most  splendid  types  of  gentlemen's  horses*  wtth  the 
combinations  of  great  beauty,  great  speed,  and  good  antecedents. 
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I  have  mentioned  these  animalst  as  they  are,  in  mj  opinion*  of  great  merit. 
Tbere  may  be  many  others  equally  good,  but  these  I  have  examined  with 
admiration. 

Let  our  breeders  breed  with  such  types  for  both  dam  and  sire,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  should  see  the  finest  class  of  horses  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  it  is  indispensable  to  obtain  beautiful 
ipecimens  of  the  sire  only;  certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  my  own  experience 
goes  to  prove  the  doctrine  that  the  dam  influences  the  form  of  body,  temperamentt 
and  otherwise  modifies  the  general  structure,  more  or  less,  as  she  is  more  or  less 
possessed  of  high  nervous  power.  I  have  also,  in  my  short  experience,  observed 
several  marked  instances  of  mares  that  could  not  claim  very  careful  breeding ; 
yet,  I  believe  they  were  of  such  high  nervous  power  as  to  control  the  character 
of  the  colts  they  produced  for  several  years  in  succession,  although  bred  to 
different  and  well-bred  horses. 

This  leads  me  to  remark  upon  the  influence  circumstances  may  exert  upon 
mares  wholly  disconnected  with  general  laws  of  reproduction,  which  may  onen 
lead  one  astray  if  not  carefully  noted,  and  tends  to  throw  discredit  in  some 
minds  upon  the  general  laws  which  govern  reproduction. 

I  have  noticed  that  a  marked  departure  from  the  general  rule,  that  **  like  pro- 
duces like,*'  may  almost  always  be  traced  to  certain  causes,  riot  always  the 
result  of  consanguinity,  or  traceable  to  like  qualities  in  progenitors.  For  in- 
stance, mares  of  high  nervous  temperament  are  often  very  intractable  and  irri- 
table during  their  periodical  heat,  and  although  well  bred,  and  stinted  to  a 
well-bred  horse,  may  produce  offspring  most  unsatisfactory,  the  result  of  tho 

,te  of  temperament  which  the  dam  was  in  at  the  time  of  stinting.  I  know 
&  olack  mare,  from  a  black  dam  and  grand-dam,  and  a  black  sire,  that,  being 
stinted  to  a  black  horse  of  great  nervous  energy  during  a  period  of  nervous  ex« 
citement,  having  been  separated  from  her  aompanion,  a  bay  horse  with  blazed 
face  one  wall  eye,  four  white  legs  and  feet,  produced  a  colt  that  was  black,  with 
blazed  face,  one  wall  eye,  and  four  white  legs  and  feet,  as  unlike  herself,  or  the 
borse  stinted  to  her,  as  possible  in  other  respects,  but  very  similar  to  her  com- 
panion who  had  been  near  during  her  period  of  heat,  and  by  whom  no  issue  could 
have  been  produced. 

This  is  one  marked  instance  among  many  within  my  knowledge — and  such 
facts  are  valuable  thus  far — that  all  nervous  mothers  should  be  placed  for  a 
season  in  sight  of  and  near  the  horse  intended  to  be  stinted  to  them,  that  men- 
tal affinity  may  also  assist  natural  laws  in  producing  like. 

Here  let  me  remark,  that  the  practice  of  stinting  mares  early  in  heat,  or  too 
late,  although  it  may  answer  the  purpose  so  far  as  to  cause  them  to  become 
ruitful,  yet  the  natural  influences  producing  this  state  being  absent,  the  mental 
condition  is  not  favorable  for  the  best  results ;  and  in  this  connexion  I  may 
ition  the  practice  of  trying  luck  by  stinting  mares  to  various  horses,  which  is  a 
much  to  be  deprecated,  where  we  wish  to  transmit  qualities  with  any 
^eruiiniy,  as  the  first  impregnation  of  the  female  influences,  in  a  great  degree, 
dl  An.beequent  ones. 

ben  any  definite  results  are  desirable,  we  can  never  rely  upon  a  mare  that 

produced  offspring  by  another  horse  than  the  one  whose  qualities  we  wish 

:o  I      smit.     Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  examples  which  go  to  prove  this 

inL,  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Breeding  in-and-in  is  also  one  of  the  breeder's  strong  points,  as  it  brings  him 
nnch  more  readily  to  a  fixed  type,  and  I  have  as  yet  seen  but  few  instances 
laat  were  not  satisfactory,  unless  the  animals,  both  sire  and  dam,  possessed 
0me  radical  defects.  To  what  extent  this  might  be  practiced  without  injury 
a  the  physical  organisation  I  am  unable  to  say.     I  am  aware,  however,  that 

m  agreed  that  after  twice  in-and-in  the  constitutional  powers  become  im- 
d,  and  the  phjucal  vigor  rodueed  to  a  lower  standard. 
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I  cannot  state  from  personal  observation  that  this  is,  or  is  not  so,  as  it  wodd 
take  many  years  to  demonstrate  this  thoroughly,  but  I  am  convinced  of  the 
value  of  inbreeding  in  fixing  the  type,  and  should  so  far  recommend  it  to 
breeders  of  roadsters  and  trotters,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  defects  are  as 
often  transmitted  as  good  qualities,  and  that  extreme  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  animals  to  be  so  bred. 

No  animal,  either  sire  or  dam,  should  be  bred  from,  which  has  constitutional 
unsoundness.  Such  defects  may  not  show  themselves  in  the  offspring,  but  are 
quite  sure  to  be  there  or  in  subsequent  progeny ;  nor  should  any  animal  be  bred 
from,  which  is  not  in  full  vigor. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  I  require  all  my  stallions  to  be  kept  at  daily 
exorcise  during  the  service  season,  not  overheating  them,  but  require  them  to 
jeceive  from  six  to  twelve  miles  of  road  work,  walking,  jogging,  and  occa- 
sionally, when  they  show  superabundance  of  spirits,  a  slight  dash  of  speed. 
This  enables  me  to  more  thoroughly  cleanse  the  skin,  open  the  pores,  and 
induces  good,  healthy  appetite. 

I  have  tried  the  plan,  pursued  by  some,  to  keep  stallions  nt  rest,  or  nearly  w, 
during  the  serving  season,  but  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 

The  stallion  General  Knox,  a  cut  of  whom  prefaces  this  volume,  has  had  for 
four  years  during  the  serving  season,  commencing  April  1  and  ending  Augnat 
15,  seldom  less  than  ten  miles'  daily  exercise,  and  often  considerable  care  haa 
been  exercised  to  restrain  his  disposition  to  show  high  speed.  The  result  haa 
been  to  so  keep  the  horse  in  active  vigor  as  to  show  itself  in  the  remarkable 
strength  of  his  progeny,  and  the  determination  of  their  nervous  qualities  towards 
the  sire,  and  also  to  enable  the  horse,  with  never  over  eighteen  to  twenty-fonr 
days*  fitting,  to  meet  his  opponents  on  the  track.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
twenty-two  days  after  leaving  the  stud,  he  trotted  a  mile  on  the  half  mile  track,  or 
sand  track,  on  Hampden  Park,  without  a  break,  perfectly  in  hand,  in  2.31J. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  four  days  out  of  the  twenty-two  he  was  being 
transported,  leaving  but  eighteen  days  for  rest  and  work. 

I  desire  to  be  pardoned  for  introducing  this  here,  but  that  I  feel  so  certain 
of  the  position  taken,  that  the  progeny  of  any  horse  is  better,  and  more  nearly 
like  the  sire,  when  the  physical  condition  of  the  sire  is  kept  to  the  highest 
point.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  stallion  should  be  kept  fat  and  eleek,  and  pos- 
sess an  extra  amount  of  animal  spirits,  the  result  of  rest  and  generous  feed,  but 
be  possessed  of  strong  muscle,  and  the  whole  system  in  perfectly  healthy, 
"  fighting"  condition,  and  the  spirits  of  the  animal  kept  cheerful  by  kind, 
prompt,  hearty  treatment. 

Mares  to  be  bred  should  certainly  be  in  good  vigor  at  time  of  stinting;  also 
be  kept  in  good  health,  by  either  running  at  large  or  moderately  exercised 
during  pregnancy. 

Colts  t?h()uld  be  weaned  at  five  or  six  months  of  age,  depending  eomewhat 
upon  tiie  ability  of  the  dam  to  feed  without  injury  to  herself,  and  be  fed  with 
hay  and  oats. 

I  do  not  like  the  practice  of  feeding  carrots  or  potatoes  more  than  twice  per 
week.  Hay  and  oats  make  the  best  muscle.  If  the  oats  are  hot  digested,  have 
them  bruised.  The  quantity  to  be  used  depends  much  upon  the  animal  to  be 
fed.  It  should  be  kept  growing  and  healthy,  but  it  is  always  -a  poor  plan  to 
let  a  colt  got  very  fat — a  state  which  induces  disease.  Let  the  growth  be 
slower,  and  the  joints  are  better  knit,  less  fever  in  the  animal,  and  a  more 
valuable  animal  at  maturity. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  successful  breeding  of  horses  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  and  to  breed  after  the  manner  of  the  large  proportion 
of  farmers  is  poor  policy  and  money  lost.  My  own  experience  for  a  namber  of 
years  taught  me  that  I  was  going  wrong,  and  that  prodncmg  now  and  then  a 
good  animal  was  mere  matter  of  chance.    Science  must  assist     A  knowledge 
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the  laws  of  reproduction,  combined  with  good  judgment,  reduces  breeding 
leu'  ers  and  trotters,  or  horses  of  other  qualifications,  to  certainty ;  and  as 
of  means  and  leisure  engage,  as  a  let-up  from  business  cares,  in 
ncniiural  pursuits,  this  subject  will  afford  a  field  of  much  pleasure,  and  as 
ij  are  governed  by  science  in  selecting  types,  and  good  judgment  in  coupling 
d  the  management  of  such  animals,  success  will  surely  follow. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 


BY  WINTHROP  W.   CHENERY,   BELMONT,   MASSACHUSETTS. 


English  and  American  authors  have  in  general  devoted  their  attention  to 
ose  races  or  breeds  of  cattle  indigenous  to,  or  which  have  become  naturalized 
,  the  British  islands;  and  we  have,  accordingly,  elaborate  histories  of  the 
evons,  Herefords,  Short-horns,  Ayrshires,  and  others  of  lesser  note,  while  the 
listence  of  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  many  other  valuable  dairy  breeds  of  con- 
lental  Europe,  has  been  entirely  ignored,  or  they  have  been  dismissed  with  a 

sing  remark;  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the  Dutch  race  of  cattle  has  not 
ceived  that  appreciation  in  this  country  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  reason 
'  their  pre-eminent  dairy  qualities,  and  also  by  their  adaptation  to  the  soil 
id  climate  of  many  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Incidentally,  however,  we  learn  that  dairy  farming  assumed  prominent  im- 
TTtance  in  Holland  at  a  very  early  period,  leading,  of  course,  to  the  utmost 

B  and  attention  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  dairy  stock,  and  that  in 
equence  "a  large  and  valuable  race  of  dairy  cattle  existed  there  long  before 
le  efforts  of  modern  breeders  began  in  England.*' 

Professor  Low,  writing  in  1840  in  relation  to  the  Short-horn  breed,  says  that 
a  period  "near  our  own  times,  it  appears  that  cattle  were  frequently  brought 
om  the  opposite  continent  and  mingled  with  the  native  varieties.  They  were 
liefly  imported  from  Holland,  the  cows  of  which  country  were  the  mo?t  cele- 
•ated  of  all  others  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  abundance  of  their  milk  and 
le  uses  of  the  dairy.  *  *  *  TJi^  Dutch  breed  was  especially 
tablished  in  the  district  of  Holderness,  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of 
e  Humber,  whence  it  extended  northward  through  the  plains  of  Yorkshire; 
id  the  cattle  of  Holderness  still  retain  the  distinct  traces  of  their  Dutch  origin, 
id  were  long  regarded  as  the  finest  dairy  cows  of  England.  Further  to  the 
irth,  in  the  fertile  district  of  the  Tees,  importations  likewise  took  place  of  the 
ttle  of  the  opposite  countries,  sometimes  from  Holland  and  sometimes  by  t.he 
siy  of  Hamburg  from  Holstein,  or  the  countries  of  the  Elbe.  Sir  William  St. 
aintin,  of  Scarapston,  is  said  to  have  procured  bulls  and  cows  from  Holland, 
r  the  purpose  of  breeding,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  at 
later  period  Mr.  Michael  Dobinson,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  visited  Holland 
r  the  purpose  of  selecting  bulls  of  the  Dutch  breed.  Other  persons  had 
sorted  for  their  breeding  cattle  to  Holstein,  whence  the  finest  of  the  Dutch 
eed  have  themselves  been  derived.  Of  the  precise  extent  of  these  early  inr>- 
trtations  we  are  imperfectly  informed ;  but  that  they  exercised  a  great  influ- 

e  on  the  native  stock  appears  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  breed  formed 
'  the  mixture  became  familiarly  known  as  the  Dutch,  or  Holstein,  breed,  under 
lich  name  it  extended  northward  through  Northumberland  and  became  natu- 
[iaed  in  the  south  of  Scotland.     It  was  also  known  as  the  Teeswater,  or 

tly  the  short-horned  breed.         •         »         *         The  breed  communicates 
c      acteristics  readily  to  all  others,  and  the  first  progeny,  even  with  races 
11 
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the  most  dissimilar,  is  ii3nal]y  fine.  The  females  retain  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  properties  of  the  Holstein  race,  in  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  in 
which  respect  they  greatly  excel  the  long-horns,  the  Herefords,  and  the  DevoM. 
In  the  property  of  yielding  milk,  however,  the  new  breed  is  inferior  to  the  older 
and  less  cultivated  one,  showing  that  refinement  in  breeding  and  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  produce  fat  are  unfavorable  to  the  secretion  of  milk.      *        *       • 

*•  'rhe  district  of  Holdemess,  it  has  been  said,  early  obtained  cows  from  Hol- 
land, and  became  distinguished  beyond  any  other  part  of  England  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  dairy  stock.  Many  cows  of  the  Holdemess  variety  are  yet  to 
be  found,  but  generally  they  have  been  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  Durham 
blood.  The  effect  has  been  to  improve  the  form,  but  to  impair  their  milking 
properties ;  nevertheless  the  modern  Holdemess  still  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  dairy  cows,  and  the  great  London  dairies  are  chiefly  supplied  by  them." 

The  same  author,  in  writing  of  the  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire,  says,  that  "it  is 
stated  on  competent  authority  that  even  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont  had  brought  from  his  estates,  in  Berwickshire,  a  bull 
and  several  cows  which  he  had  procured  from  the  bishop  of  Durham,  of  the 
Tees  water  breed,  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Holstein  or  Dutch  breeds  and 
mention  is  made  of  other  proprietors  who  brought  to  their  parks  foreign  cowt 
apparently  of  the  same  race,** 

Sanford  Howard,  in  describing  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle,  says,  that  "it  ifl 
not  improbable  that  the  chief  nucleus  of  the  improved  breed  was  the  'Dunlop 
stock,*  so-called,  which  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  distinguished 
family  by  the  name  of  Dunlop,  in  the  Cunningham  district  of  Ayrshire,  as 
early  as  1780.  This  stock  was  derived,  at  least  in  part,  from  animals  imparled 
from  Holland**  And  Rawlin,  writing  of  these  cattle  in  1794,  says  that  they 
"  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  race  for  yielding  milk  in  Great  Britain  or  Irelana, 
not  only  for  large  quantities,  but  also  for  richness  and  quality." 

It  will  be  observed  that  sufficient  evidence  is  here  adduced  to  show,  not  only 
that  a  race  of  dairy  cattle  of  superior  excellence  existed  in  Holland  at  a  very 
early  date,  but,  also,  that  importations  of  those  cattle  into  the  British  islands 
contributed  greatly  to  the  dairy  qualities  of  both  the  short-horn  and  Ayrshire 
breeds. 

For  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the  present  dairy  stock  of  Holland, 
we  are  indebted  to  Charles  L.  Flint,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  "Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming/' 
published  in  1858,  has  so  far  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  as  to  give  % 
treatise  upon  the  dairy  husbandry  of  Holland ;  and,  again,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1863,  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  visit  to  the  great  international 
exhibition  at  Hamburg,  embracing  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  Dutch 
and  other  continental  breeds  of  cattle. 

He  says  that  the  attention  of  farmers  in  Holland  "is  at  the  present  thne 
devoted  especially  to  the  dair}'  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 
They  support  themselves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  this  branch  of  farming, 
and  hence  it  is  held  in  the  highest  respect,  and  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  especially 
particular  in  the  breeding,  keeping,  and  care  of  milch  cows,  as  on  them  very 
much  of  their  success  depends. 

"  The  principles  on  which  they  practice,  in  selecting  a  cow  to  breed  firom,  are 
as  follows  :  She  should  have,  they  say,  considerable  size,  not  less  than  four  and 
a  half  or  five  feet  gii  th,  with  a  length  of  body  corresponding ;  legs  proportionately 
short ;  a  finely  formed  head,  with  a  forehead  or  face  somewhat  concavB ;  clear, 
large,  mild,  and  sparkling  eyes,  yet  with  no  expression  of  wildness ;  tolerably 
large  and  stout  ears,  standing  out  from  the  head ;  fine,  well-curved  horns ;  i 
rather  short  than  long,  thick,  broad  neck,  well  set  against  the  chest  and  withen; 
the  front  part  of  the  chest  and  the  shoulders  must  be  broad  and  &dhy  ^  the 
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hanging  dewlap  mnet  be  soft  to  the  touch ;  the  back  and  loins  mnat  be 
lerly  projected,  somewhat  broad,  the  bones  not  too  sharp,  bat  well  covered 
flesh ;  the  animal  should  have  long,  carved  ribs,  which  form  a  broad  breast- 
! ;  the  b<      ''  most  be  round  and  deep,  but  not  sunken  into  a  hanging  belly ; 

isi  not  be  uneven ;  the  hin-bones  should  not  stand  out  too  broad 
•ei         >  but  all  the  parts  should  be  level  and  well  filled  up ;  a  fine  tail, 

if  high  up,  and  tolerably  long,  but  slender,  with  a  tldck,  bushy 
01  9l  the  end,  hang^g  down  below  the  hocks;  the  legs  must  be  short 

low,  out  strong  in  the  bony  structure ;  the  knees  broad,  with  flexible  joints ; 
Bosdes  and  sinews  must  be  firm  and  sound ;  the  hoofs  broad  and  flat,  and 
position  of  the  legs  natural,  not  too  dose  and  crowded ;  the  hide,  covered 
fine  gUsay  hair,  must  be  soft  and  mellow  to  the  touch,  and  set  loose  upon 
K>dy.  A  large,  rather  long,  white  and  loose  udder,  extending  well  back, 
four  long  teats,  serves,  also,  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  a  good  milch  cow. 
3  amd  proBiiiient  milk  veins  must  extend  from  the  navel  back  to  the  udder; 
elly  of  a  good  milch  cow  should  not  be  too  deep  and  hanging." 
le  color  <^  die  North  Dutch  cattle  is  black  and  white  beautifully  contrasted. 
e  figure  of  a  Dutch  cow  is  given  which  was  giving  daily  ttDenty-two 
M  of  milk  a  year  after  calomg. 


rhe  Datch  cattle  are,  in  general,  renowned  for  their  dairy  qualities  ;  but . 
'  BO  are  the  cows  of  North  Holland,  which  not  only  give  a  large 
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quantity,  but  also  a  very  good  quality,  so  that  a  yield  of  sixteen  to  twenty-fiye 
cans  at  every  milking  is  not  rare." 

"  In  the  province  of  North  Holland,  sweet  milk  cheese  is  made  almost  excln- 
eively. 

"  From  ancient  times  this  particular  branch  of  farming  has  been  carried  to 
great  extent;  but  it  has  especially  grown  in  importance  since  the  province 
gained  a  firm  soil  by  artificial  draining.  At  the  present  time  North  Holland  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  cheese  trade,  and  it  is  easily  explained  in  the  fact  that 
no  other  province  has  more  or  better  cattle.     •     •     • 

"In  1843  there  were  sold  in  the  North  Dutch  cheese  markets  22,385,812 
pounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  quantity  sold  directly  from  the  dairy.  It 
ifl  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  important  and  extensive  an  interest  the  mana£ic- 
ture  of  cheese  has  become  for  this  province." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  present  dairy  stock  of  North  Holland  stands  un- 
rivalled, especially  for  cheese-making,  and,  in  view  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  herds  to  the  farmers  of  that  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  "give 
their  cows  preference  over  everything  else  mortal.  They  are  never  overworked 
or  underfed,  as  the  wives  and  children  sometimes  are ;  they  never  lack  blankets 
to  keep  them  warm,  nor  shade  to  keep  them  cool ;  the  warmest,  best-built,  and 
best-kept  portion  of  the  house  is  set  apart  for  their  winter  habitation ;  their 
food  is  prepared  with  strict  attention  to  their  tastes ;  attendants  sleep  in  their 
apartments  to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  them  at  night;  milkers  are  regularly 
roused  to  their  duties  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  day  a 
door  is  generally  open  from  their  stalls  to  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  biped 
members  of  the  family. " 

The  first  importation  of  Dutch  cattle  into  this  country  was  made  by  the  Dutch 
Wt'st  India  Company  in  1625,  and  subsequent  importations  were  made  by  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  in  the  State  of  New  York.  More  recently — about  the 
year  1810 — the  late  Hon.  William  Jarvis,  of  Vermont,  brought  over  a  bull  and 
two  cows,  which  were  placed  upon  his  farm  in  Wethersfield.  These  cattle 
soon  acquired  an  enviable  local  reputation  which  has  been  maintained  down  to 
lh<*  prej^ent  time.  A  few  full-bloods  and  some  crosses  are  still  remaining  on  the 
Ja^vi^i  farm  ;  and,  although  they  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  latest  im- 
portations of  Dutch  cattle,  yet  they  are  regarded  in  that  part  of  the  country  as 
a  very  superior  kind  of  large  short-hora  cattle,  remarkably  good  for  milk,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  As  working  oxen,  they  have  there  a  very  high  repu- 
tation, being  large,  strong,  well-made,  quick,  and  high-spirited,  and  have  great 
endurance  of  heat.  They  are  very  muscular,  and  having  great  aptitude  to 
fatten,  the  drovers  and  butchers  have  always  esteemed  them  very  highly.  They 
aro  also  considered  there  extremely  valuable  to  cross  with  other  breeds. 

The  late5t  importations  of  the  Dutch  cattle  into  this  country  have  been  made 
by  the  writer,  who,  in  1852,  imported,  as  an  experiment,  a  single  cow.    The 
extraordinary  good  qualities  possessed  by  that  cow  led,  in  1857,  to  a  further 
importation  of  a  bull  and  two  cows,  and  in  1859  to  four  more  cows.     In  con- 
sequcMice  of  a  disease  which  occurred  in  1 859-' 60,  these  cattle  and  all  their 
full-blood  descendants,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  young  bull,  were  seized 
and  destroyed  under  a  law  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  another  importation  of  a  bull  and  four  cows  was  made  from 
North  Holland,  which,  with  the  above-mentioned  bull  and  their  progeny,  con- 
stitute the  present  herd  of  Dutch  cattle  at  the  Highland  steck  farm  in  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  examination  of  these  cattle  will  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  that,  while  the  English  cattle-breeders  have  been  imprev 
ing  and  perfecting  the  beef-producing  qualities  of  their  short-horBS,  the  Dutd*- 
dairy  farmers  have  been  improving  their  dairy  stock  until  they  have  attained 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  unsurpassed  by  any  other  breed. 

A  description  of  the  imported  animals  of  this  herd  will,  perhaps,  oOBvey  ^ 
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rj  eorrect  idea  of  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  present  dairj  stock  of 

»rth  Holland.     Their  color  is  '*  black  and  white,  beaatifally  contrasted/'  and 

yall  have  finelj-formed  heads,  '*  with  clear,  large,  mild,  and  sparkling  eyes,'' 

>rt,  fine*  well-curved  horns,  and,  in  general,  answering  the  description  given 

the  foregoing  remarks. 

The  boll  Houander  was  dropped  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  is,  therefore,  at 

I  time  ^1864)  four  years  old;  his  girth  is  7  feet  6  inches;  length,  8  feet  1 

ii ;  heifi;:nt,  4  feet  10  inches ;  weight,  2,025  pounds. 

The  four  cows  were  dropped  in  the  spring  of  1859.  and  are»  therefore,  now 

64)  five  years  old.    Their  dimensions  are  as  follows : 


Girth. 


Length. 


Height. 


Weight. 


elaar 

y  Midwoold  .. 

lerZce - 

d  of  Opperdoes 


Fut.  In, 
6    3i 
6    4 
6    4 
6    5 


Feet.  In, 

7    5i 
7    7 
7    4 
7    6i 


Feet,  In. 
4    4 
4    5i 
4    6 

4    5i 


Pounds, 
1.265 
1.285 
1,280 
1,225 


rho  two-year-old  bull  Van  Tromp  weighs  1,700  pounds,  and  the  heifer  calf 

perdoes  3d,  ten  months  old,  weigns  725  pounds. 

lo  illustration  of  the  milking  qualities  of  these  cows,  it  may  be  remarked, 

,t  a  careful  record  of  the  milk  produced  by  the  cow  Tczelaar,  in  the  month  of 

oe,  1863.  was  kept,  showing  a  result  of  seventeen  hundred  and  Jour  and  one- 

^f  pounds,  or  an  average  of  56 j^  pounds  per  day  for  thirty  successive  days. 

16  first  six  days  in  the  month  she  gave  an  average  of  59 j^  pounds  daily, 

i  on  four  subsequent  days  60^  pounds  per  day. 

[t  will  be  observed  that  this  cow  was  at  that  time  but  four  years  old,  and  she 

1  then  been  in  milk  about  two  months,  having  dropped  her  calf  on  the  2d 

Y  of  the  previous  April.* 

The  quality  of  the  milk  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 

lort  of  Prof.  A.  A.  Hayes,  Masaachusetts  State  Assayer,  who  was  employed 

Qiiake  chenueal  analysis  of  the  mlik  of  the  four  imported  cows : 

Usults  of  analysis  of  four  samples  of  milk  received  from  Wintkrop   W. 

Chenery,  esq. 

*  The  cans  containing  the  evening  milking  of  the  cows  reached  me  early  on 
f  following  morning.  Each  can  was  sealed  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  Mr.  Gheuery's  farm,  who  had  put 
(  milk  in  the  cans.  On  opening  the  cans  immediately,  the  milk  in  each  was 
.nd  fresh  and  cool,  and  its  delicate  organization  uninjured. 

•  All  the  samples  at  60°  F.  were  from  one-half  to  one  degree  above  the  average 
Orange  county  milk  by  lactometer." 


The  milking  quality  of  this  cow  Toxelaar  is  now  (1865)  a^ain  being  tested,  and  shows  a 
lit  in  the  seven  days  from  May  27  to  June  2,  inclusive,  ot  512 1%  pounds,  or  an  average 
3J%  pounds  per  day.    Her  calf,  dropped  May  15,  weighed  at  birth  101  pounds. 
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One  thousand  parts  by  volume  afforded  the  following  weights  of  conatitaents 
m  saraples : 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

Texelaar. 

Water,  (produced) 850.20 

Caseine  and  albumen 55.40 

Sugar  and  salt 44.40 

Pure  butter 47.50 

Phosphates,  as  bone  phos . .  -  2.50 

1.000 


Lady  Midwonld. 

Ziiider  Zee. 

Maid  of 
Oppardoei 

879.30 

874.40 

869.59 

3815 

48.0  L 

49.68 

44.84 

42.04 

3675 

33.96 

32.50 

40.23 

3.75 

3.05 

3.75 

1,000 

1,000 

J,  000 

'*  These  milks,  and  especially  No.  1,  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  albaminoas 
matter  than  any  samples  which  I  have  analyzed.  This  substance,  found  in  ail 
good  milk,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  caseine  so  as  to  enable  ub  to  weigh  it 
and  I  have  been  compelled  to  include  it  with  the  caseine  found.  The  albami- 
nous  substance  is  not  only  highly  nutritious  as  a  diet,  but  in  the  casee  of  theee 
samples  it  confers  a  singular  constitution  on  the  milk,  considered  as  an  organ- 
ized secretion.  It  divides  the  pure  fatty  part  of  the  milk  in  a  way  to  prevent 
it  from  rising  in  the  form  of  cream  copiously,  and  holds  a  part  of  it  in  what 
would  be  the  skimmed  milk,  rendering  it  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the 
butter,  that  the  milkf  instead  of  the  creamy  should  be  churned.  But  its  office 
has  a  more  important  connexion  with  the  actual  nutritive  power  of  the  milk, 
which  it  increases  greatly  in  two  ways:  1st.  It  is  itself  a  highly  nitrogenisei 
product.  2d.  It  is  in  these  milks  so  balanced  in  connexion  with  the  butter  al 
to  be  easily  assimilated  and  digested  without  coagulation.  These  are  valuabk 
properties  in  their  relation  to  the  rearing  of  the  young  of  the  human  or  animal 
species,  and  I  should  expect  to  find  these  milks  to  possess  fattening  propertifll 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  indicated  by  the  analysis." 

The  statement  of  Professor  Hayes  to  the  effect  that  the  analysis  indieatei 
the  milk  of  these  Dutch  cows  to  possess  nutritive  power  and  fattening  prop(^ 
ties  to  an  extraordinary  degree  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience,  and  it  is  founi 
that  the  calves,  in  all  cases  when  fed  upon  this  milk,  make  very  rapid' growth. 
In  one  instance  a  calf  dropped  the  2Gth  day  of  August,  whose  weight  at  biitk 
was  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  was  again  weighed  when  eighty  days  old  anl 
found  to  have  attained  to  a  weight  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  an  aveiage 
gain  of  three  pounds  a  day  for  the  whole  time. 

In  relation  to  the  fattening  properties  of  this  importation  of  Dutch  cattb 
very  little  can,  of  course,  be  stated  as  the  result  of  experience,  as  no  foll-blool 
animal  of  suitable  age  has  been  fed  for  the  shambles.  It  is,  however,  knomh 
as  above  stated,  that  the  young  animals  make  extraordinary  growth ;  and  it  ii 
also  remarked  that  the  cows,  when  not  in  milk,  take  on  flesh  yery  rapidly* 
Indeed,  in  consideration  of  their  uniform  large  size,  easy,  quiet  dispositions,  and 
their  early  maturity,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  value  as  feeding 
stock. 

As  working  oxen,  the  Dutch  cattle  are  unquestionably  very  snperior,  heme 
not  only  large,  strong,  and  well  made,  but  quick,  intelligent,  tractable,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. Grade  Dutch  oxen  have  been  raised  in  this  country  attaining  a  weight 
of  forty-six  hundred  pounds  to  the  yoke  at  the  age  of  five  years ;  and  it  may 
here  be  stated,  that  calves  produced  by  crossing  the  Dutch  balls  upon  native 
or  blood  cows  of  other  breeds  invariably  resemble  the  sire  in  color  and  general 
appearance. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  mneh  to  be  n- 
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retted  that  the  DatcH  cattle  have  not  been  more  extensively'  imported  and 
red  in  this  country.  In  Europe  they  are  appreciated,  and  the  breed  has  been 
ridely  disseminated.  It  appears  by  Flint's  account  of  the  cattle  department 
f  the  Hamburg  Exhibition,  before  referred  to,  that  **  among  the  most  striking 
a  point  of  numbers  were  the  long  and  beautiful  rows  of  black  and  white,  which 
I  stranger  would  be  inclined  to  set  down  as  all  Dutch ;"  and  **  perhaps  the 
)iitch  may  be  taken  as  the  most  prominent  type  of  these  low-land  or  marsh 
'aces.  It  is  found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  North  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Gro- 
Qingen,  but  is  really  very  much  morts  widely  spread  than  we  should  conclude 
from  the  size  of  these  provinces  on  the  map.  On  entering  the  grounds  of  the 
International  Exhibition  the  stranger  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  great 
preponderance  of  these  marsh  cattle.  The  Dutch  formed  a  prominent  and 
marked  feature  in  the  show,  the  number  of  animaU  about  a  hundred  and  thirty, 
many  of  them  from  the  finest  herds  in  Holland.*' 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  Dutch  have  been  largely  introduced  and  mixed 
with  the  cattle  of  Belgium,  France,  and  other  European  states. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  Dutch 
nice  of  cattle  are  destined  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  fawn-like  Jersey  upon  the 
lawn  of  the  aristocratic  country  gentleman,  or  supersede  the  noble  beef- producing 
short-horn  in  the  blue-grass  pastures  of  Kentucky ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  they 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  large  part  of  the  northern 
wd  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  breed  for  cheese-making,  or  for  the  production  of  milk  for  family 
we  and  for  the  supply  of  city  markets ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  are  pre-emi- 
nently adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  farmer,  combining,  as  they  do 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  the  three  desirable  qualities  of  dairy,  beef,  and 
work  cattle. 

Accompanying  this  paper  are  portraits  of  the  imported  Dutch  bull  Hollander, 
the  imported  Dutch  cow  Texelaar,  and  the  Dutch  heifer  Opperdoes  3d,  animals 
described  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  truthfully  delineated  by  the  artist. 
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BY    DR.     J.    M.    SHAFPBR,    OF    FAIRFIELD, 

Secretary  of  lutrn  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


The  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Poweshiek  county,  Iowa,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  "Sheep  on  the  Prairies,*'  which  may  be  consulted  with  profit 
V  every  man  that  owns  a  sheep  in  the  northwest.  Being  a  practical  wool  - 
ffower,  his  instructions  are  of  incalculable  benefit.  He  does  not  indulge  in  fan- 
^fol  speculations,  but  details  experiences,  summons  figures,  and  makes  deduc- 
tions which  a  wayfaring  man  need  not  misunderstand.  Samuel  P.  Boardman, 
^  Lincoln,  Illinois,  has  also  prepared  a  valuable  paper  on  "Sheep-husbandry 
JD  the  West"  that  is  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  Many  of  his  experiences 
^  Illinois  are  doubtless  similar  to  those  of  Iowa  farmers ;  many  of  his  sug- 
gestions will  apply  forcibly  here,  as  there,  and  may  be  read  with  benefit.  J. 
R.  Dodge  has  given  a  splendid  review  of  the  "  Condition  and  prospects  of 
ieep-husbandry  in  the  United  States."  This  treatise  exhibits  a  vast  amount 
)f  industrious  research,  and,  on  account  of  its  statistical  tables,  directions  as  to 
Management,  profits,  varieties  of  breeds  of  sheep,  &c.,  worthy  of  very  careful 
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study  and  examination.  All  these  papers  may  be  found,  thoroughly  illustrated, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1862.  It  is  proj 
in  this  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  Sheep  in  lowat  and  to  note  the  pecmi- 
arities  of  the  condition  of  wool-growing  in  this  particular  region.  In  order  to 
bi-ing  the  several  points  considered  more  clearly  before  the  mind,  the  subject 
is  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  Statistics  of  sheep,  and  manufactures  of  textile  fabrics. 

2.  The  history  of  legislation  in  Iowa  as  to  sheep. 

3.  Shelter,  and  how  it  may  be  procured. 

4.  Pasturage  aud  grasses. 

5.  Som«  evidences  of  progress  in  sheep-growing  in  Iowa. 

6.  Manufactures,  facilities  for. 

7.  Profits. 

Details  as  to  management,  breeding,  varieties  of  sheep,  mutton,  &;c.,  are  lef 
to  persons  of  practical  experience.  Many  questions  legitimately  connected  wit! 
wool  growing  are  exhausted  in  the  papers  above  referred  to,  and  in  sundr 
valuable  books  devoted  to  sheep,  and  anything  written  here  would  be  little  mor 
than  repetition. 

In  1850  there  were  in  Iowa,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  149,96 
sheep ;  in  1860.  by  same  authority,  280,495 ;  in  1863,  by  State  census,  599,93^ 
During  1863  the  different  railroads  brought  in  63,819.     This  is  but  a  sma 
portion  of  the  actual  number  imported ;  and  it  will  be  safe  to  put  down  th 
number  of  sheep  at  the  close  of  1863  at  800,000.    This  should  be  regarded  s 
a  liberal  estimate,  though  some  persons  place  the  figures  100,000  higher.    Sine 
January  1,  1864,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  railroad,  running  from 
lington  to  Ottumna,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  in  the  southern  part  of  in 
State,  carried  west  35,031,  and  carried  east  9,119  sheep,  being  a  gain  of  25,9l!l 
The  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  railroad,  from  Chicago  to  Burlingtoi 
shipped  for  Iowa,  during  the  same  period,  40,257  sheep,  showing  that  abou 
5,000  head  reached  Burlington  that  were  driven  west,  instead  of  being  again  pi 
in  the  cars.     This  road  also  carried  cast,  from  Iowa,  10,825  sheep,  showiug 
further  increase  from  this  point  by  exportation  of  1,706.     On  the 
and  Missouri  railroad,  running  from  Davenport  to  Grinnell,  through  me  ceui 
part  of  Iowa,  a  distance  of  about  125  miles,  were  caiTied  west  into  Iowa  52,4o 
sheep,  and  east,  5,760,  giving  a  balance  in  favor  of  Iowa  of  46,690.     Thus : 


1863. 

By  B.  &M.  R.  R 

By  M.  &M.R.  R 

17,  948 
36,  620 

1864. 

ByB.  &M.R.R 

ByM.&M.R.R 

Total 

35,03 
52,45 

Total 

54,  568 

87,48 

Or  showing  an  excess  of  32,913  sheep  by  importation,  over  those  two  roac 
alone,  for  1864.  At  the  McGregor  ferry,  running  in  connexion  with  the  Mi 
waukie  and  Prairie  du  Chien  railroad,  there  were  carried  west  25,000  head  < 
sheep.  Through  these  avenues  alone,  then,  the  importations  in  1864  are  112,48 
This  number,  added  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  Hock,  will  show  that  at  th 
writing  our  sheep  will  not  fall  short  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  In  1863,  fr( 
the  limited  sources  already  mentioned,  there  were  exported  6,289  sheep;  i 
1864  there  were  exported  25,704,  or  more  than  four  hundred  per  cent,  of  a 
increase.  (Let  it  be  remembered  most  distinctly  that  these  figures  are  onl 
partial  returns,  and  make  no  pretensions  whatever  to  show  the  whole  amout 
of  exportations  and  importations  of  sheep.)  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ta 
to  collect  agricultural  statistics  that  will  embrace  the  production  of  a  loi 
State,  and  particularly  in  Iowa,  where  the  public  avenues  of  trade  are  as  yi 
limited,  and  where,  in  many  instances,  no  reliable  data  have  been  preserved  1 
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the  minntisB  of  basiness.     In  1850  the  proportion  of  sheep  to  population 

than  one ;  and  there  was  abont  one  sheep  to  evt  ry  six  acres  of  Improyt* d 

10  the  farm.     The  following  tables  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  sheep- 

*     dry  in  Iowa,  and  will,  better  than  any  other  way,  show  the  immense 

efl  which  this  interest  has  made  the  past  few  years.     In  fact,  we  are  only 

r      od  by  our  sister  Minnesota,  which,  in  1850.  claimed  but  50  sheep;  and 

looJ  reached  the  surpri(*ing  aggregate  of  175,000,  or  a  multiplication  of 

irlj  2,200,  while  Iowa  multiplied  her  sheep  by  less  than  six  in  the  same 

iod.    Would  space  permit,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  make  comparative  tables ; 

this  paper  is  already  assuming  unexpected  dimensions,  and  the  absolute 

les  are  presented  for  what  they  are  worth. 

r.                                    Popiilation.  No.  of  sheep.                        Proportion. 

iO 192,214  149,960  Less  than  1  to  each  person. 

iO 674,  913  258.  228  Less  than  i  to  each  person. 

13 702. 162  800,  000  More  than  1  to  each  person. 

715,  000  1,  250,  000  Nearly  2  to  each  person. 

Acres  of  land 
improved.  Proportion  of  sheep. 

0 824, 682  1  sheep  to  every    6  acres. 

0 ." 3,  780,  253  1  sheep  to  every  13  acres. 

4, 784, 886  1  sheep  to  every    6  acres. 

14 4,  800,  000  1  sheep  to  every    4  acres. 

n  1850  the  whole  product  of  wool  is  373,898  nounds;  and  in  1860,  653,036 
showing  in  1862,  1,429,209  pounds;  ana  the  exports  by  the  Chicago, 
ion,  and  Quincy  railroad,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroad,  reach, 
Lbo4,  943,193  pounds,  or  the  exports  by  only  two  of  our  main  lines  of  com- 
nication  with  the  east,  within  a  naif  million  pounds  of  the  entire  product  of 
)2.  Here  is  a  picture  upon  which  the  wool-grower  of  Iowa  may  look  with 
ery  great  degree  of  complacency.    He  can  see  in  these  figures  the  vast  wealth 

re  for  him,  and  the  sure  reward  he  shall  secure  for  his  intelligent  effort, 
cannot  fail  to  encourage  him  to  look  well  to  this  great  interest ;  to  see  that  his 

receive  careful  attention,  and  his  fields,  for  their  sake,  more  enlightened 
civation.  Already  almost  a  million  of  dollars  have  come  to  our  State  in  1864, 
OQgh  but  two  single  avenues  of  trade ;  and  he  should  take  courage,  and  assist 
)well  the  current  until  his  brightest  dreams  are  more  than  realized. 
The  value  of  home-made  manufactures  in  Iowa  in  1850  is  placed  at 
631,039;  in  1860,8847,251;  and  in  1863,  $967,979.  These  figures  are 
osed  to  include  only  those  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  linens,  &c., 
le  in  the  family.    If  the  enumeration  has  been  carefully  preserved  and  the 

iction  marked,  it  shows  a  falling  off  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
teen  years.  In  the  United  States  cenf!us  there  are  separate  columns  for 
dactd  of  industry  and  agriculture;  and  in  the  State  census  all  these  products 
included,  under  the  general  heading,  **  Value  of  domestic  manufactures  not 
tuded  under  previous  headings.''  If  it  be  true  that  Iowa  manufactured  in 
family  but  $067,979  worth  of  clothing  and  textile  fabrics,  it  presents  no 
Y  flattering  compliment  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
his  direction.  It  shows  that  in  1863,  when  the  necessities  of  a  terrible  civil 
'  call  for  retrenchment,  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half's,  worth  of  clothing 
erial  was  made  by  each  inhabitant;  while  in  1850,  by  the  pioneers,  who 
e  just  redeeming  the  State  from  the  solitude  of  nature,  nine  dollars'  worth 
e  I  nufactured  by  each  person.  If  "domestic  manufactures"  mean  cloths, 
iinsey,  socks,  blankets,  sheets,  linens,  &c.,  it  is  not  such  a  showing  as  we 

I  expect  at  a  time  like  the  present.     In  fact,  under  this  general  heading 

whole  United  States,  there  was  a  decrease,  even  after  adding  products 

D       icky ,  Wisconsin,  and  Oregon,  of  nearly  three  millions  of  doUars  in  the 
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decade  ending  1860      In  1850  the  number  of  pounds  of  flax  in  Iowa  reacbed     | 
62,660,  and  ten  years  later  it  dwindled  down  to  28,888  pounds ;  but  in  1863     i 
reached  158,918  pounds,  or  multiplied  itself  by  nearly  six  in  the  space  of  three 
years. 

All  the  household  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  from  this  showing,  will 
not  furnish  a  tithe  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  experience 
is  that  homespun  is  the  exception  to  our  rule  of  clothing,  and  sheets,  table- 
cloths, and  other  articles  that  could  and  shoald  be  made  of  flax  in  our  own 
homes  have  been  entirely  supplanted  by  cotton.  So  the  piano  has  supplanted 
the  spinning-wheel,  and  innocent,  yet  unprofitable,  parlor  amusements  the  hum 
of  the  reel.  Education  has  taught  physics,  philosophy,  grammar,  mathematics, 
and  has  forgotten  economy,  frugality,  self-reliance,  and  patient  industry.  Tbeee 
ought  it  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone. 

With  a  gigantic  civil  war,  calling  upon  all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  involv- 
ing the  people  in  a  debt  of  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars,  requiring  unheard-«f 
personal  sacrifices,  fixing  a  sy t^tem  of  taxation  that  promises  to  continue  a  lon^ 
time,  it  becomes  not  only  sound  economy,  but  the  dictate  of  an  enlightened 
patriotism,  to  increase  the  home  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The  increase 
of  six  times  the  quantity  of  flax  fibre  in  Iowa  in  three  years,  ending  in  1863, 
is  an  encouraging  omen,  a  healthy  sign ;  and  there  was  also  an  increase  of 
$120,228  in  the  value  of  domestic  manufactures.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
beginning ;  let  the  figures  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  let  every  farmer  have  bis 
flock,  every  family  its  loom  and  spinning-wheel,  every  county  its  machine  for 
carding  and  manufacturing,  and  it  is  a  giant  step  towards  the  preservation  of  our 
nation.  This  state  of  things  would  bring  with  it  a  return  to  the  habits  of  sim- 
plicity of  the  fathers,  and  would  do  immense  good,  socially,  politically,  and 
morally. 

The  importation  of  woollen  goods  and  fine  fabrics  into  the  United  States 
assumes  such  immense  proportions  that  the  credulity  of  the  student  of  tbe 
history  of  this  time  will  be  staggered.     He  will  not  credit  the  figures,  when  he 
reflects  that  a  million  of  men  have  been  called  from  the  field  and  workshop; 
that  a  war  prevailed  four  years ;  that  a  huge  debt  overhung  the  people ;  that 
thousands  of  persons,  stripped  of  property  and  driven  from  home  by  the  perils 
of  war,  depended  upon  charity  for  bread ;  and  still  this  nation  imported  millions 
of  dollars*  worth  of  idle  luxuries.     When  our  fathers  fought  to  found  this  gov- 
ernment they  refused  to  wear  foreign  goods;  they  organized  societies  whieb 
every  way  encouraged  wool -growing,  and  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
in  the  homes  of  the  people ;  they  denied  themselves  many  comforts  even,  and 
were  content  to  wear  sackcloth,  if  need  be,  with  the  hope  of  building  up  a 
republican  government,  and  giving  freedom  of  speech,  of  conscience,  and  the 
press  to  their  posterity.     They  have  fallen  asleep  ;  they  have  committed  to  us 
the  preservation  of  that  government  and  those  rights,  and,  instead  of  following 
their  noble  example,  we  have  plunged  into  a  system  of  extravagance  that  is 
absolutely  dishonoring  to  their  memory.     **  Money  is  plenty;"  "  we  have  made 
fortunes  out  of  the  war;"  **our  trade  was  never  so  prosperous;"  '*  prices  were 
never  po  high ;  "  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  workshop,  everywhere,  was  never 
so  remunerative:"  let  us,  therefore,  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'*     We  can- 
not penetrate  the  veil  which  hides  the  future  of  our  country,  bat  it  may  be 
declared,  with  reason,  that  this  folly  and  extravagance  cannot  continue  without^ 
great  peril  to  our  free  institutions.     It  will  require  many  years  of  industry 
and  many  years  of  taxation  to  pay  the  national  debt.     This  generation  wil 
not  see  the  end ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  it  becomes  us  to  return  to  t 
simple,  frugal  habits  of  the  fathers,  and  abandon  our  present  reckless  waste  < 
money,  and  to  cultivate  with  energy  all  our  advantages  to  become  really 
dependent.     Instead  of  paying  enormous  sums  for  foreign  articles  of  clo 
with  co.n,  wheat,  and  provisions,  only  in  part,  and  the  balance  in  g< 
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nuDoas  rate  of  premiam,  it  behooves  as  to  compel  other  coantries,  bj  manufiie- 
UiriDg  for  ourselves,  to  buy  our  produce  with  gold.  Instead  of  importing  annu- 
ally millions  of  pounds  of  wool  to  feed  our  machinery,  it  becomes  us  to  make 
adequate  preparation  to  increase  our  flocks,  and  grow  wool  enough  for  our 
people  and  a  balance  for  exportation  to  clothe  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
TIm  following  table  is  copied  from  the  very  able  address  to  the  Ohio  Wool 
Grrowers'  Association,  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  January  6,  1864,  showing 
imports  of  wool  in  1863  : 


From  whence  exported. 


Europe 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

BaeD06  Ajres,  &-c 

BoBsia 

East  Indies  and  China 

8Minand  Portugal 

Tarkey 

Mexico ' 

ChHi 

Yarioos  places,  in  small  parcels. 


Total 


Pomids  fine. 


11,000,000 
11,000,000 
15,000,000 


500,000 


37,500,000 


Pounds  coarse. 


10,000,000 


6,000,000 
2,000,000 
750,000 
750,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 


27,500,000 


Total. 


21,000,000 

11,000,000 

21,000,000 

2,000,000 

750,000 

750,000 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 


65,000,000 


From  the  same  high  authority  the  following  table  is  taken  : 

The  value  of  wool  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  four  fiscal 
years  has  been  as  follows : 

Tears  ending —  Value. 

June  30,  1860 $4,  842,  162 

June  30,  1861 4,717,350 

June  30,  1862 7,  370,  667 

June  30,  1863 11,  060,  062 

Does  the  wool-grower  in  Iowa  need  further  argument  than  this  solid  phalanx 
of  figures  to  induce  him  to  look  well  to  his  flocka  ?  The  most  obtuse  in  per- 
ception cannot  but  observe  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  glut  in  the  wool  market 
just  at  present.  The  marvellous  increase  in  importations  shows  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  woollen  goods.  The  army  of  the  Union  absorbs  an 
unusual  quantity  in  blankets,  shirts,  drawers,  &c.,  and  when  this  cause  of  con- 
sumption is  removed,  it  will  probably  lessen  the  price  a  little,  but  not  enough 
to  frighten  even  the  most  timid  out  of  his  confidence  in  the  profits  of  the  flock. 
Instead,  then,  of  followiug  the  practice  of  continued  importations,  it  becomes 
us  to  increase  the  flock,  enlarge  our  manufacturing  interests,  establish  factories 
all  over  the  land,  and  clothe  our  own  people  more  cheaply — ^because  the  expense 
of  transportation  is  avoided — ^boastfully  and  thankfully,  because  our  enterprise 
and  industry  are  sustaining  the  best  government  under  the  sun.  We  may  even 
allow  the  unhappy  votaries  of  fashion  to  dress  extravagantly,  and  the  so-called 
rich  to  live  luxuriously ;  but  the  millions  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  face  may  clothe  themselves  with  home-made  manufacture,  and  feel  a 
pride  that  not  the  highest  fashion  or  greatest  wealth  can  purchase  or  enjoy. 
The  hardy,  trusty  millions,  who  till  the  soil,  dig  our  minerals,  man  our  vessels, 
fight  our  battles,  make  our  laws — these  love  liberty ;  these  are  men  who  perform 
die  duties  of  an  American  citizen,  and  support  with  dignity  the  life  of  an 
American  freeman ;  these  are  the  men  upon  whom  we  must  depend  for  reforma- 
tion from  the  unparalleled  extravagance  of  the  present  time.  We  must  manu- 
fiieture  at  the  fireside  all  those  fabrics  which  are  so  necessary  to  comfort,  and 
the  importation  of  which  is  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  our  finances.    If  every 
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family  in  our  State  had  a  spinning-wheel  among  its  household  gods,  the  effect 
would  soon  become  visible,  not  only  on  our  foreign  trade,  but  in  securing  iu 
that  independence  which  is  so  comforting  an  element  in  our  being.  From  all 
this,  learn  the  profit  of  sheep-huHbandry.  Let  us  grow  our  own  wool ;  let  na 
manufacture  it  for  our  own  use ;  let  us  become  independent  of  foreign  govem- 
ments  and  sister  States,  and  we  add  at  once  to  our  power,  wealth,  and  comfort 

LEGISLATION. 

The  great  sheep-growing  interest  received  no  special  protection  by  law  in 
the  early  history  of  the  State.  To  be  sure,  a  law  was  enacted  paying  a  bounty 
for  the  scalp  of  certain  harmful  wild  animals,  as  the  wolf,  lynx,  &c.,  which, 
being  numerous,  committed  depredations  upon  the  flocks  and  domestic  animals 
of  the  pioneer.     A  law  of  similar  character  is  still  on  the  statute-book.    In 

1861,  however,  a  very  stringent  law  was  enacted  against  the  importation  and 
sale  of  diseased  sheep.  It  provides  that  any  person  who  should  import,  or 
suffer  to  run  at  large  on  any  common,  highway,  or  unenclosed  lands,  or  should 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  diseased  sheep,  should  be  punished  by  a  flue  of  not  lees 
than  fifty  dollars.  This  act  was  deemed  necessary  because  at  that  time  many 
persons  were  beginning  to  realize  the  adaptability  of  this  State  to  sheep* 
raiding ;  and  some  unprincipled  parties  from  other  States,  taking  advantage  of 
the  desire  of  our  people  to  purchase,  and  presuming  something,  perhaps,  on  their 
want  of  enlightenment  on  the  subject,  attempted,  and  in  several  instances  are 
said  to  have  succeeded,  in  selling  flocks  of  diseased  animals.  These  flocks 
were  not  merely  a  loss  to  the  purchaser,  but  to  the  neighborhood,  by  the  spread 
of  the  contagion.  No  prosecution  has  taken  place  under  this  law ;  but  so  great 
is  the  interest  connected  with  the  whole  question  of  sheep,  that  an  offender 
would  meet  with  summary  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  and 
people.  It  is  believed  that  the  prompt  enactment  of  the  law  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  any  future  attempt  to  perpetrate  so  great  an  outrage  and  swindle  as 
the  sale  of  sheep  affected  with  contagious  diseage.  In  1859  many  persons  peti- 
tioned for  a  law  to  protect  sheep  from  the  ravages  of  dogs ;  but  the  bill  was 
ridiculed  beyond  measure,  made  sport  of,  and  finally  defeated.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  eighth  general  assembly,  the  State  Agricultural  Society  distributed 
throughout  the  State  blank  forms  of  petitions  to  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law 
against  the  worthless  curs  that  infested  the  country.  A  circular  was  also 
issued,  under  the  same  auspices,  setting  forth  that  a  bill  had  been  presented  to 
the  previous  legislature ;  that  it  had  been  made  the  butt  of  brainless  lawyers, 
and  had  been  literally  laughed  out  of  the  house ;  and  calling  upon  the  farmers 
to  rise  in  their  majesty,  overwhelm  the  legislature  with  petitions,  and  compel 
them  to  protect  this  growing  interest  from  the  ravages  of  dogs.  The  petitions 
fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  ninth  general  assembly,  representing  fifty-three 
counties,  thirteen  agricultural  associations,  and  over  three  thousand  people. 
Upon  no  other  subject  were  so  numerous  petitions  presented,  and,  in  ob^ence 
to  the  apparently  expressed  will  of  the  farmers,  a  law  was  enacted,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  features  :  To  register  every  dog  before  May  15, 

1862,  with  the  township  clerk ;  to  pay  one  dollar  for  every  male,  and  three 
dollars  for  every  female  dog ;  to  post  up  a  list  of  registered  dogs  in  each  town- 
ship; to  put  a  leathern  or  metallic  collar  on  every  dog,  with  the  number; 
all  dogs  without  such  collar,  a  nuisance ;  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  to 
maliciously  kill  or  entice  away  any  collared  dog ;  lawful  for  any  persoQ,  and 
made  the  duty  of  every  police  officer,  constable,  &c.,  to  kill  any  dog  not  regis- 
tered ;  lawful  to  kill  any  dog  worrying  any  sheep  or  other  domestic  animal ; 
fine  any  officer  neglecting  to  enforce  the  law,  ten  dollars ;  all  funds  aeerning 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  school  fund,  to  be  paid  to  the  township  distri^  tieasiuy; 
took  effect  by  publication,  being  deemed  of  immediate  importance* 
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The  petidons  oat  of  which  grew  this  enactment,  as  ahread^  intimated,  set  forth 
that  hordes  of  worthless  cars  infested  the  coantrj,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
the  wool-grower,  and  prayed  for  a  law  to  protect  sheep  against  them.  The  dog- 
hw,  while  it  does  not  mention  sheep,  woald  andoabtedly  have  proved  an  im- 
mense protection  to  them,  if  execated.  The  tendency  of  the  law  was  to 
Sminish  the  number  of  dogs,  and  the  less  the  number  of  dogs,  the  less  the  in- 
juy  to  sheep  by  d<^.  During  the  few  months  the  law  was  in  force,  many  aa 
aneoUared  dog  met  an  untimely  death  ;  and  school  districts  that  were  short  of 
funds  became  suddenly  plethoric  in  their  treasury.  The  towns  and  cities  did 
not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  law ;  while  the  agricultural  districts,  for  which  the 
law  was  especially  made,  treated  it  with  magnificent  scorn  and  indifference.  la 
1862  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  called,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enacting  a  law  to  enable  our  brave  soldiers  in  the  field  to  vote,  and  to  adopt 
measures  that  would  strengthen  their  hands  and  hearts,  and  give  moral  and 
materiid  support  to  the  government.  It  is  humiliating  to  record,  that  the  verj 
first  thing  aone  when  that  body  was  convened  was  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  dog-law.    And  the  law  was  repealed. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  is  a  remarkably  curious  and  a  very  ludicrous 
tind  amusing  one ;  and  these  few  facts  are  detailed  now,  because  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  our  farmers  will  again  become  clamarous  for  some  such  protection 
or  will  be  a  "law  unto  themselves"  and  will  kill  every  dog  that  is  found  tea 
feet  away  from  home.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  potent  objections 
to  the  law  as  expressed  by  many  persons :  it  did  not  provide  a  fund  to  indem- 
nify the  owners  of  sheep  from  losses  by  the  ravages  of  dogs ;  it  was  humiliat- 
ing that  our  children  should  be  educated  by  a  dog-tax ;  it  was  unconstitutional, 
depriving  a  man  of  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  if  dogs  were  killed  off, 
the  wolves  would  so  increase  upon  us  that  no  domestic  animals  could  be  reared ; 
it  did  not  allow  every  farmer  to  have  one  dog  free  of  taxation — ^and  much  more 
of  that  kind. 

In  Ohio,  in  1863,  there  were  174,404  dogs.  Sheep  killed  by  dogs,  36,778; 
injured,  24,972.  Value  of  sheep  killed  and  injured,  $136,347  28.  The  whole 
number  of  sheep  4,448,227,  valued  at  $7,339,041.  The  entire  population  of 
the  State,  in  1860,  2,302838 — say,  in  round  numbers,  in  1864,  2.500,000.  This 
wrouH  allow  one  dog  to  every  14  persons,  and  less  than  two  sheep  to  the  indi- 
ridual.  Proportion  of  dogs  to  sheep  as  1  to  26.  The  population  of  Iowa,  in 
1863,  is  702,162;  and  taking  the  same  ratio  as  obtains  in  Ohio,  it  will  give  a 
^nd  aggregate  of  50,155  dogs  in  Iowa.  There  are  not  less  than  900.000 
sheep,  or  a  little  more  than  one  sheep  to  the  individual ;  and  the  proportion  of 
dogs  to  sheep  foots  up  the  alarming  ratio  of  1  to  18.  In  Ohio  each  dog  was 
Dearly  80  cents  damage  to  the  flocks  of  the  State;  taking  the  same  proportion, 
our  losses  in  the  past  year  will  reach  $40  1 24.  In  the  absence  of  statistics, 
this  may  bo  considered  a  fair  approximation.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  a 
newspaper  paragraph  gives  intelligence  of  loss  to  sheep,  by  dogs,  in  some  part 
•f  the  State ;  and  not  a  hundredth  part  of  these  ravages  finds  its  way  to  the  press. 
Says  Colonel  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
(Trans.  1862,  page  710,)  "We  have  received,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of 
sheep  killed  by  dogs — 5,503  sheep  in  twenty-two  counties,  as  reported,  and 
from  the  remaining  districts  in  those  counties  not  returned  would  have  increased 
the  number  to  at  least  8,000,  and  for  the  whole  State  probably  50,000 ;  valued 
at  present  prices  for  sheep  would  make  for  the  whole  State  at  least  $175,000. 
We  ask  the  farmers  of  the  State  if  they  can  afford  to  supply  with  choice  mutton 
(sheep)  these  worthless  curs  roving  over  their  fields  every  year." 

From  this  showing  it  is  evident  that  there  was,  and  still  remains,  a  necessity 
for  legislation  on  this  subject;  and  how  much  opposed  soever  the  farmers,  as  a 
class,  may  be  to  the  taxation  of  dogs,  or  to  their  destruction,  the  fact  is  patent 
Ast  their  losses  are  annually  very  great  from  this  cause.    Should  a  legidature 
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refuse  to  remove  any  other  nuisance  from  which  the  agriculturists  suffered  half 
so  much  damage,  they  would  very  reasonably  complain  of  a  want  of  protee- 
tion  to  their  interests. 

Says  Governor  Kirkwood,  in  his  message,  1861,  "  This  great  interest  of  our 
State  (agriculture)  may,  in  my  judgment,  be  aided  by  legislation  in  a  new  diIe^ 
tion.  Hitherto  our  great  staples  for  export  have  been  wheat,  com,  cattle  and 
hogs.  The  prices  paid  for  their  transportation  to  New  York  form  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  value  at  that  point.  Indeed,  wheat  and  com  will  not  bear  traiui- 
portation  to  that  market  during  the  season  when  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  is 
closed.  Experience  has,  I  think,  conclusively  shown  that  our  State  is  admira 
bly  adapted  to  sheep-grazing ;  and  the  value  of  wool  in  proportion  to  its  bulk 
and  weight  is  much  greater,  and  the  price  of  its  transportation  to  New  YoA 
in  proportion  to  its  vdue  much  less  than  that  of  our  present  staples.  A  great 
drawback  upon  the  growing  of  wool  is  that  large  numbers  of  sheep  are  anna- 
ally  killed  by  dogs.  I  therefore  recommend  that  a  tax  be  levied  on  all  dogi 
in  ttie  State,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  be  applied  to  paying  to  owners 
of  sheep  killed  by  dogs  the  value  of  the  sheep  thus  killed.  I  would  go  fa^ 
ther  than  this — I  would  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years  all 
sheep,  not  exceeding  fifty,  owned  by  any  resident  of  the  State,  and  would  also 
exempt  from  taxation,  for  the  same  time,  all  capital  invested  in  the  State  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods." 

The  former  recommendation  has  already  been  fully  considered ;  the  latter,  ia 
the  house  of  representatives,  took  the  form  of  a  bill ;  but  it  was  defeated,  and 
no  exemption  from  taxation  was  made. 

Shelter. — The  want  of  adequate  shelter  is  by  some  persons  considered  a  sc 
rious  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  wool-grower.     The  prairies  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  cold  winds  of  winter  sweep  over  them  with  merciless  energy — 
the  heats  of  summer  pour  down  upon  them  with  parching  violence.    Warm  anl 
convenient  sheep  cotes  in  winter,  and  cool  and  refreshing  shade  in  the  hot  months^ 
are  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  success.     Lambs  must  be  carefully  protected- 
in  the  cold  and  wet  days  of  early  spring,  and  at  every  season  there  is  necessitjT 
for  some  sort  of  protection  against  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.     Not  every  farmer 
is  able  to  purchase  lumber  for  sheds  and  folds ;  having  paid  for  the  land  and. 
indispensable  improvements,  and  the  effort  to  purchase  stock  being  fairly  mader 
the  state  of  his  finances  will  hardly  ever  allow  him  to  make  specific  outlays  in- 
this  direction.     Railroad  communications  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  pin» 
lumber,  within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  until  the  p  esent  season^ 
when,  on  account  of  the  low  stage  of  water,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  enough  Up 
supply  the  demand  made  for  building,  &c.,  and  prices,  even  on  the  line  of  th9 
roads,  reached  fabulous  figures.     To  cut  and  carry  to  mill  logs  to  be  sawed  is^ 
on  account  of  the  distance  to  timber,  a  herculean  task.     When  the  house  ancL 
fence,  and  some  kind  of  outbuilding  for  horses  are  erected,  the  farmer  is  loth  U^ 
add  greatly  to  his  building  by  this  process.     A  rise  in  the  river  would  greatljT 
»id  all  persons  in  this  respect.     There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  logs  cut  in  Wis- 
consin and  ready  to  be  floated  down  whenever  the  stage  of  water  will  render  it? 
admissible.     The  enormous  prices  of  pine  lumber  cause  a  man  to  hesitate  before 
he  makes  purchases  that  are  not  indispensable.     This  drawback  is  only  tem- 
porary, ana  it  is  hoped  the  snow  and  rain  of  this  winter  will  enable  the  lumber- 
men  to  supply  all  that  may  be  demanded  in  the  spring.     Temporary  sheds  or 
pens  constructed  of  rails  and  covered  with  brush  and  straw  are  of  great  utilltyr 
and  may  supply  the  place  of  better  protection  until  circumstances  enable  the 
farmer  to  add  elegance  to  use  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  furnished  with  troughs' 
for  grain,  racks  for  hay,  and  all  the  appliances  that  insure  economy  in  food» 
health  fulness,  and  comfort. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  protection  which  will  never  £iil»  and  which 
should  be  a  part  of  every  wool-grower's  stock  in  trade.     We  allude  to  arfeifieial 
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iroves  of  timber.    These  afford  1  amber,  fuel,  and  protection  from  winds,  and 
ool  and  refreshing  shade.     There  ar^  already  planted  and  maturt;d,  and  ma- 

n,  8,361  acres  of  timber,  mostly  of  locu^jt,  maple,  Cottonwood,  and  walnut, 
ich  grow  with  great  rapidity  on  the  prairies.  A  few  statements  are  intro- 
laced  here  to  show  with  what  facility  a  farmer  can  produce  his  own  timber. 
Jays  Hon.  O.  Whittemore,  of  Jones  county,  **  Th**  prairie  soil  is  will  adapted 
0  the  growth  of  all  the  forest  trees  that  are  found  in  this  latitude  ;  and  when  . 
nnsplanted  upon  the  prairie  flourish  and  grow  more  rapidly  than  trees  planted  ^ 
ipon  the  timber  soil,  and  are  sure  to  live  if  properly  put  out.  The  black  locust, 
planted  from  the  seed,  grows  as  prolific  as  the  Canada  thistle.  It  makes  in  a 
rt  time  timber  sufficient  for  fence  posts,  ranking  next  the  red  cedar  for  dura- 
ij.  Black  and  white  walnut  grow  rapidly  upon  the  prairie,  and  will  produce 
from  four  to  seven  years  from  the  time  of  planting.  There  is  no  improve- 
t  that  can  be  made  upon  our  open  praries,  with  the  same  expense,  that  will 
0  enhance  the  true  value  of  a  prairie  residence  as  ornamental  shade  trees." 
iajs  Hon.  Suel  Foster,  president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  "  Let  us 
)laat  trees  that  we  may  have  them  to  look  upon  for  their  beauty,  to  eat  the 
rait,  sit  in  their  shade  and  breathe  their  fragrance,  to  raise  orchards,  shade 
fees,  and  groves,  to  break  the  wind  of  the  bleak  prairies,  to  modify  the  climate 
md  make  it  much  more  comfortable  for  man  and  beast,  and  for  the  great  utility 
)f  the  wood  and  timber.  It  is  generally  thought  to  be  easier  to  raise  an  acre  of 
imber  on  our  prairie  lands  than  it  is  to  clear  an  acre  of  heavy  timber  of  th^  tim- 
!)er  country."  Here  is  something  tangible  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Bower,  of 
Benton  county :  "  Now  we  have  upon  ten  acres,  at  six  feet  apart,  twelve  thousand 
[black  locust)  trees,  and  at  what  cost  ?  Two  days  gathering  and  cleaning  seed, 
two  dollars ;  two  days  sowing  seed  and  preparing  land,  two  dollars ;  two  days 
boeing  the  first  season,  two  dollars ;  one  day  digging  up  trees,  one  dollar ;  half 
lay  with  team  hauling  trees  to  planting  ground,  one  dollar  ;  eight  days  ploughing 
ten  acres,  sixteen  dollars  ;  ten  days  man  and  boy  planting  trees,  fifteen  dollars; 
fifteen  days  cultivating  second  season,  twenty  dollars ;  total  cost,  fifty-nine 
dollars."  A  further  statement  shows  that  ten  acres  of  maple,  producing  thirty- 
six  thousand  rails,  can  be  grown  in  ten  years  at  a  cost  of  sixty-two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  To  persons  living  in  a  timbered  country  these  long  extracts  may 
"ppear  irrelevant ;  but  to  the  wool-grower  of  Iowa  the  culture  of  artificial  groves 
■*  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  and  those  who  live  on  a  prairie  will  not  fail  to  ap- 
preciate all  that  is  written  on  the  subject.  Such  groves  insure  shade  in  summer, 
Protection  in  winter,  and  afford  the  means  for  dividing  the  large  fields  into  con- 
veniently sized  pasture  lots.  Could  strangers  see  the  panting  flocks  and  herds 
*cape  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  cooling  shade,  or  could  they  see  them 
aiding  from  the  chilling  winds  in  the  calm  and  still  air  of  the  grove,  they  could 
^ize  at  once  the  necessity  of  such  protect'on.  Sheep,  in  order  to  flourish, 
^utt  hare  protection  from  the  elements ;  the  lack  of  it  in  former  years  caused 
Jsease  and  deterioration,  produced  a  fatal  discouragement,  and  finally  was  a 
tincipal  element  in  giving  credence  to  the  absurd  and  hurtful  belief  that  Iowa 
^aa  no  wool-growing  State.  The  pioneer  removed  from  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio; 
^  brought  his  flocks  with  him ;  he  left  behind  him  tame  grasses,  small  pasture 
elds  highly  cultivated,  "babbling  brooks;"  the  cool  shade  of  the  woodj*,  the 
beep  cote,  built  regardless  of  expense,  and  with  wise  reference  to  the  health  and 

)rt  of  his  sheep.     He  reaches  Iowa  and  finds  acres  of  tall  waving  grass  ; 

u      ide  from  sun  or  protection  from  cold.     Of  coui*se  his  sheep  deteriorate ; 

arally  his  flock  would  decrease ;  for  there  was  no  care  bestowed  upon  it, 

ih  as  had  been  practiced  in  the  old  home.     Forgetting  all  the  influences  he 

left,  and^  not  appreciating  the  deprivations  to  which  his  flock  was  being 

ted,  he  rashly  concluded  that  Iowa  was  no  place  for  the  wool-grower, 
mg,  also,  a  munificent  return  for  his  labor  in  grain  growing,  converted  into 

and  cattle,  he  remained  satisfied  with  his  full  crib  and  broad  acres,  and 
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abandoned  his  dwindling  flock.  Had  the  pioneer  possessed  the  advantages  of 
shelter  that  he  had  at  home,  in  spite  of  all  other  drawbacks,  he  might  have  le- 
joiced  in  the  abundance  of  his  success  in  raising  sheep.  ' 

"Pasturage  and  Grasses. — Intimately  associated  with  the  wool-growing  in- 
terest is  the  subject  of  grass  and  pasturage.     The  prairies  yield  an  abundant 
and  highly  nutritious  pasture  during  the  summer ;  and  the  same  grass,  properly 
cured,  makes  excellent  food  for  winter.     There  are  in  Iowa  unimproved  lancu 
of  the  farm  4,135,613  acres,  besides  some  millions  more  acres  not  of  the  farm. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  thataffordd 
almost  unlimited  range  for  flocks  and  herds.     There  are  also  224,187  acres 
of  tame  grass  for  mowing,  and  70,565  acres  for  pasture.     There  were  cut  in 
1862  from  tame  grasses  328,042  tons  of  hay,  and  from  wild  grass  633,420  tons 
of  hay.     This  enormous  yield  of  wild  hay,  which  is  agreed  upon  by  all  expe- 
rience to  furnish  a  most  suitable  article  of  food  for  sheep  during  winter,  and  car 
millions  of  acres  of  free  pasturage,  are  convincing  evidence  of  the  less  cost 
of  raising  and  feeding  sheep  here  than  in  the  older  States.     All  the  large 
expense  of  fencing,  seeding,  manuring,  ploughing,  and  cultivation  is   avoided, 
and  a  bountiful  nature  spontaneously  offers  us  an  immense  provision  for  the 
wants  of  those  animals  dependent  upon  us.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
yield  of  hay  per  acre  of  tame  grass  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  ton.     Much  of  our 
meadow  is  made  by  hauling  out  and  scattering  the  debris  of  the  bay-mow; 
much  by  simply  throwing  out  barn-yard  manure;  very  little  by  a  systematic 
and  scientific  effort  to  make  a  good  stand  of  grass.     Should  our  fields  reach  the 
degree  of  perfection  in  cultivation  that  have  been  expended  upon  the  farms  at 
the  far  east  by  deep  ploughing,  under-draining,  fertilizing,  and  careful  pasturage 
of  stock,  this  average  can  be  readily  doubled.     In  the  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  State  the  timber  and  brush  lands  are  fast  losing  their  coarse 
wild  grass,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  blue  grass 
and  white  clover,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
affording  free  pasturage  for   thousands  of  grazing  animals.     That  Iowa  is 
especially  adapted  to  grass-growing,  a  few  statements  may  prove  beyond  con- 
troversy.    Says  M.  \V.  Robinson,  writing  from  Des  Moines  county,  near  the 
southern  border,  and  detailing  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  :  "  I  have 
been  of  the  opinion  for  many  years  that,  for  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense 
in  producing,  cutting,  curing,  and  putting  into  market,  it  (hay)  pays  better  than 
any  other  crop;"  and  then  proceeds  Avith  minute  directions,  that  will,  if  care- 
fully observed,  insure  a  never-failing  yield.     Says  T.  Wardali,  writing  from 
Mitchell  county,  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  an  admirable  essay 
on  tame  grasses  :  **  By  our  State  agricultural  reports  we  find  the  grass  crop  of 
1858  to  exceed  in  value  the  grain  and  corn  crops  by  $500,000;  and  the  grazing 
interest  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance  as  a  well-established  branch  of  agri- 
culture, which  promises  to  yield  better  returns  for  the  labor  expended  than 
raising  wheat  or  corn."     Another  sentiment :    "  It  is  known  by  observing 
farmers  that  a  flock  of  sheep  improves  a  field  so  much  by  being  pastured  on  it 
for  ou(»  season  up  to  its  capacity  as  to  render  the  effect  visible  for  ten  years; 
and  fields  put  down  to  grass  properly  will  fatten  more  cattle  per  acre  when  five 
years  old  than  when  but  two,  which  shows  conclusively  that  the  quality  of 
grass  improves  proportionately  with  the  increased  richness  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  grows;  and  this  result  is  best  secured  by  grazing."     Heports  from  many 
persons  indicate  that  a  greater  attention  has  been  paid  within  the  past  five  years 
to  tame  grasses  than  ever  before ;  and  in  no  case  has  there  been  a  failure  to 
succeed  when  an  intelligent  effort  has  been  made.     Says  N.  Hamilton,  of  Clayton 
county :  **  We  find  that  grain-raising  involves  us  in  a  heavy  outlay  for  seed, 
labor,  and  costly  machinery;  tliat  it  also  reduces  the  productiveness,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  value  of  our  land.    *     '*'     Not  so  with  the  tame  grasses.    Tke 
outlay  is  comparatively  light,  while  the  income  is  almost  as  greiat  per  acre  as 
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wbeat ;   and  if  fed  on  the  farm,  the  land  is  rather  gaining  th^n  losing  in 

'*     Evidences  from  all  parts  of  the  State  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  inquirer 

Lowa  is  entirely  adapted  to  grazing  purposes;  that  there  are  less  failures 

8^       3  than  in  the  other  crops;  that  the  prices  of  hay  are  remunerative; 

t  tl     r  cultivation  is  not  exhaustive  to  the  soil ;  that  it  can  and  does  form  a 

erable  element  of  our  wealth ;   and  that  there  is  little  danger  of  putting 

Tl  too  much  land  in  grass,  to  the  exclusion  of  grains. 

but  there  is  still  another  source  of  supply  of  food  for  stock.     There  are 

733,503  1     es  of  com,  and  1,522,936  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  making 

1      cr      xe  of  over  three  millions  of  acres,  which  yield  an  enormous  quantity 

'  ibod  that  is  very  little  regarded.     The  blades  and  tops  of  corn,  and 

K       aw  of  other  grains,  if  husbanded  with  anything  like  care,  to  say  nothing 

■  e      omy,  would  feed  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  during  the  winter,  and 

e  tne  finer,  but  not  more  nutritious,  products  of  the  grasses  for  sheep.     It 

the  custom  with  most  farmers  to  turn  hogs  and  cattle  upon  the  corn-fields 

J     i  the  com  is  gathered,  and  frequently  before  it  is  gathered,  and  give  them 

iminate  loot."     Straw  is  left  to  rot  at  the  place  where  the  stack  was 

d.  cattle  allowed  to  have  free  access,  or  it  is  hauled  out  to  fill  up  some 

Illy  gulch,  or  burned  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.     The  unusually  large 

onations  of  sheep,  with  the  regular  increase  of  the  flock,  cannot  fail  to 

01      I  amendment  in  this  respect.     The  331,162  acres  of  Hungarian  meadow 

na  ]       ire  for  1862  will  not  afford  food  enough  for  our  900,000  sheep.     Giving 

he  wnoie  crop,  including  wild  grass,  at  1.000,000  tons,  and  the  cattle  num- 

•e        1,245,868,  horses  275,697,  mules  12,032,  or  total  live  stock  2,433,597,. 

Q  I      necessity  for  economy  is  tolerably  apparent.     The  tame  grasses,  which 

luxuriantly,  even  under  careless  methods  of  culture,  can  be  made  to 

neia      11  larger  returns  as  the  fields  grow  older  by  careful  admixture  of  seeds 

uiteu  to  the  varied  soil,  by  fertilization  and  pasturage.     And  there  will  soon 

>e  necessity  for  this  ;  for  the  wild  grass  of  the  prairie,  once  destroyed,  cannot  be 

^eproduced.     The  breadth  of  surface  must  be  enlarged;  pasture  lands  must  be 

Dcreased;  the  immense  fields  of  hundreds  of  acres  must  be  subdivided  into  small 

»nd  conveniently  sized  lots,  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  exchange  of  the  flock, 

ind  then,  indeed,  will  be  added  an  important  element  in  making  Iowa  the  para-  ' 

iise  of  the  wool- grower. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  introduce  here  some  evidences   of  the  increased 
Wtention  now  being  paid  to  sheep  in  Iowa ;  and  could  the  pioneer  who  pro- 
claimed that  this  was  no  country  for  sheep  look  upon  the  picture,  he  would 
loubtless  be  astonished  "  with  a  great  astonishment."     The  exhibitions  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  should  be  the  just  representative  of  the  progress  of 
he  State  in  arts  and  agriculture.     Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the   stock 
department.     Men  attend  agricultural  fairs  to  witness  improvements,  to  study 
iev  inventions,  to  purchase  implements  and  animals,  as  well  as  to  make  an 
nterchange  of  thought  and  opinion  upon  all    subjects  connected  with  agri- 
'ultural  development.     The  interest  manifested  in  any  one  direction  can  be 
neasured  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  attention  paid  to  it  at  the  fair ;  as  one 
ndex,  then,  of  progress,  let  it  be  mentioned  that,  in  1856,  there  were  22  entries 
►f  sheep;  in   1857,  10  entries;  in  1858,  23  entries;  in  1859,  37  entries;  in 
863,  78  entries ;  in  1864,  107  entries.     The  committees  speak  in  the  highest 
f^nns  of  the  quality  of  the  animals,  and  declare  that  the  exhibition  was  credita- 
le  to  the  State,  and  promised  that  Iowa  should  soon  be  second  to  no  other  in 
I  ]      ticular.     In  1864,  also,  an  entirely  new  class  of  "  pure  Spanish  merino" 
lormed,  in  which  a  complete  pedigree  was  required  as  a  qualification  for 
tition.     The  effect  was  to  call  out  an  exhibition  of  very  superior  animals, 
1        tiighly  commended  by  all  who  witnessed  it.     Feeling  the  great  im- 
e  of  concerted  action,  the  wool-growers  of  southeastern  Iowa,  early  in 
,  lonned  themselves  into  an  association,  adopted  a  constitution,  elected 
12 
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officers,  and  it  is  now  in  the  fall  tide  of  successful  operation.  It  numbers  amoi 
its  members  many  of  the  prominent  wool-growers  of  the  State,  and  bids  fair 
accomplish  much  good.  The  specific  object  of  the  organization  was  to  petiti< 
Congress  to  protect  the  American  wool-grower  by  fixing  a  tariff  on  all  foreij 
wools  imported.  This  object  being  achieved,  it  is  the  design  to  meet  at  co 
venient  times  and  places,  and  by  lectures,  addresses,  and  discussions,  to  devel 
the  wool-growing  interest,  and  give  it  permanency  and  importance.  Tht 
efforts  cannot  fail  of  producing  good  fruit.  Mind  will  be  brought  into  conti 
with  mind,  experience  compared  with  experience,  and  the  association  wiU  Ih 
centre  of  light  and  knowledge. 

A  greatly  condensed  statement  of  replies  of  correspondents  in  1863  ^ 
exhibit,  with  much  clearness,  the  actual  condition  of  sheep -raising  at  that  da 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  compare  them  with  notes  of  the  year  pi 
vious.  Let  it  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  those  statements  are  geneial 
not  adverse  to  the  idea  that  sheep  are  a  profitable  stock,  or  are  receiving  spec 
attention. 

Audubon  county. — There  is  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  si 
Taising. 

Adair. — No  very  large  flocks ;  farmers  working  into  them  as  fast  as  th< 
means  will  admit.  Sheep  do  unusually  well,  are  healthy,  and  with  proper  cfl 
little  loss  need  be  anticipated. 

Blackhawk — Increased  200  per  cent. 

Cedar  Valley,  (a  large  district.) — Sheep  do  well;  imported  over  40,OC 
Two  years  ago  shipped  from  Cedar  Falls  1,000  pounds  of  wool,  last  ye 
32,000. 

Central  Iowa  district. — Much  attention  being  paid. 

Clinton. — Large  numbers  being  brought  from  eastern  States ;  business  y 
in  its  infancy. 

Des  Moines. — A  decided  improvement  over  previous  years. 

Dubuque. — Are  engaging  attention  of  agriculturists ;  20,000  in  the  countj 
fleeces  average  4  pounds. 

Fayette. — Our  wants  partially  supplied  by  importation  of  fine-wooled  shee 

Floyd. — Sheep  have  been  sadly  neglected ;  of  late,  number  has  been  large 
augmented. 

Harrison. — Farmers  who  have  had  capital  have  turned  their  attention 
wool-growing,  regardless  of  price,  paying  $5  per  head. 

Jackson. — Have  been  introduced  in  large  numbers  the  past  two  years ; 
eidered  good  paying  stock. 

Jasper. — Farmers  are  turning  attention  to  sheep  ;  county  well  adapted 
sheep-grazing. 

Jefferson. — Exported  219  mutton  sheep. 

Lee. — Numbers  at  the  fair  fully  demonstrated  the  interest  in  wool-growing 

Mahaska. — Sheep  increased  sixteen-tenths,  with  a  vigorous  effort  to  increa 
both  in  numbers  and  quality. 

Marshall. — Large  importations  of  sheep ;  sheep-raising  cannot  fail  of  beii 
a  great  source  of  profit. 

Muscatine. — Just  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  that  properly  belongs 
them.  • 

Page. — Sheep-raising  daily  growing  in  favor. 

Polk — Becoming  more  and  more  satisfied,  every  year,  that  this  cli 
well  adapted  to  wool-growing ;  raising  of  sheep  becoming  a  prominent  d 
of  agriculture. 

Pottawatomie. — Generally  improving  the  stock  and  increasing  the 

Scott. — Mary  large  flocks  of  sheep  have  been  introduced  the  past  3  ,  a 
the  profits  nritii.jr  therefrom  pay  the  entire  outlay  in  a  very  short  tii  ;  a  n 
woollen  mill  lately  {:tartcd. 
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Vmon  Agrieultural  Society,  (a  district.) — Sheep  are  beginning  to  be  intro- 
need  by  the  more  wealthy  and  enterprising. 

Union,  (a  district.) — Sheep  business  has  assumed  huge  dimensions. 

Washington. — Wool-growing  is  fast  becoming  an  important  branch  of  hus- 
•adry. 

Wayne. — Majority  of  the  fanners  have  sheep  sufficient  to  raise  wool  for  the 
se  of  their  families. 

These  brief  notes  indicate  that  though  the  interest  is  a  new  one,  our  farmers 
lave  taken  advanced  ground  in  this  important  branch  of  husbandry. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

While  the  evidences  are  abundant  that  Iowa  can  produce  sheep  and  wool,  it 
B  not  less  clear  that  she  possesses  every  facility  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Thirty  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated  lands  at  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $5 
)er  acre ;  a  healthy,  salubrious  -climate ;  a  soil  unsurpassed  for  richness  and 
ertility,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions ;  free  schools,  with  a  school  fund 
imply  sufficient  to  educate  every  child  in  the  State ;  energy  in  projecting  and 
jompleting  railroads ;  agriculture  receiving  the  patronage  of  the  State ;  founding 
m  agricultural  college  that  promises  the  most  important  results ;  unflinching 
ind  unconquerable  loyalty  to  the  union  of  these  States  against  all  treason  and 
"ebellion — these  invite  hundreds  to  forsake  the  sterile  fields  of  the  country  and 
seek  home  and  employment  in  our  midst.  Particularly  at  this  time  is  there 
room  for  the  capitalist  to  invest  in  manufacturing  woollen  goods.  Under  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  State  lie  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  that  afford  a  cheap  and 
convenient  fuel.  Each  year  develops  more  and  more  this  important  element  of 
wealth.  In  1862  there  were  raised  901,858  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  a  fair  esti- 
mate, will  be  doubled  in  1864.  The  further  these  mines  are  worked,  the  better 
improved  the  machinery  and  appliances  for  mining,  the  more  profitable  does  the 
business  become.  The  supply  of  wood  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  situations 
ttpon  streams  would  be  surrounded  with  a  supply  for  many  years  to  come. 
Streams  of  water  likewise  afford  good  water-power  sites  in  almost  every  county ; 
ind  upon  the  prairies  water  is  abundant,  and  can  be  readily  obtained  by  digging. 
Enterprising  business  men  could,  at  this  time,  secure  a  monopoly  in  every  ueigh- 
borhood.  In  1860  the  whole  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  producing 
oyerSoOO  was  1,790,  and  number  employed  6,587.  The  State  census  of  1862 
fives  the  value  of  general  manufactures  of  all  kinds  at  $2,950,805.  We  need 
i>ne  or  two  woollen  mills  and  carding  factories  in  every  county  of  Iowa,  of  five 
iousand  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  field  for  investment  that  will  yield  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  capitalist — an  investment  that  will  pay 
I  better  percentage  than  any  kind  of  stocks  now  for  sale.  Two  millions  of 
loliars  would  not  establish  mills  and  factories  enough  to  work  up  the  raw 
naterial  produced  on  our  soil.  Our  mills  do  not  at  present  supply  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  woollen  yam  to  make  our  stockings.  We  must  commence 
te  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  or  must  continue  to  export  wool  to  the  east, 
bd  what  is  the  result  ?  We  pay  the  transportation  to  the  seaboard ;  pay  the 
^/figes  in  part  of  the  hands  employed  in  the  factories ;  pay  the  expense  of  freight 
•ack  in  the  shape  of  cloths  or  goods  in  exchange ;  pay  the  jobber  and  dealer ; 
nd  assist  all  these  to  amass  a  fortune  at  our  cost.  Were  factories  established 
ere  we  would  save  all  this  vast  expenditure ;  we  would  secure  a  better  article 
f  clothing;  we  would  add  to  our  wealth  by  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of 
peratives  ;  the  hum  of  business  would  resound  gratefully  to  our  ears ;  and  above 
U,  we  would  have  a  never-failing  market  for  our  wool  at  our  own  price,  inde- 
eodent  of  dictation  by  the  seaboard,  and  independent,  too,  of  those  damaging 
ictuations  that  have  been  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  wool  trade. 
tdnstry,  skill,  thrift,  are  the  certain  elements  of  success.  Put  these  in  active 
oration,  assisted  by  capital  judicioasly  invested  and  economically  controlled» 
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and  Iowa  can,  in  this  regard,  be  independent  of  the  world.  Let  the  qu( 
a^ked,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  three  million  pounds  of  wool  ?  The 
need  compels  us  to  send  it  to  the  eastern  manufacturer.  If  this  be  una 
now,  it  may  not  so  continue  forever.  We  should,  with  our  facilities  for 
wool  and  manufacturing,  consume  it  all  at  home,  and  save  the  enormoi 
transportation  and  manufacture  abroad.  In  1860  there  were  in  Iowa 
three  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods ;  capital 
8109,000;  pounds  of  wool,  265,200;  number  of  hands  employed,  131 
product,  $167  960,  (being  an  increase  of  only  $55y506  in  ten  years.)  1 
of  wool  in  1863,  according  to  estimates  carefully  made  by  Gen.  W.  D. 
at  three  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  fleece,  was  2,099,783  pounds,  or  m 
seven  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  was  manufactured  in  mills  in  18G 
number  of  pounds  consumed  in  private  families  is  inconsiderable  in  pi 
to  the  whole  quantity.  The  largest  bulk  of  it  has  been  exported  to  fatt" 
portation  agents,  eastern  manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  dealers.  The  r 
to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  in  mills  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  i 
and  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  fathers,  and  make  our  own  clothing,  1 
and  woollen  goods  in  our  own  houses,  and  by  our  own  firesides.  Is  shee 
in  Iowa  profitable  ?  It  has  been  already  demonstrated  that  shelter,  thr 
growth  of  artificial  groves  and  the  cultivation  of  timber  on  the  prairie: 
readily  produced.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  soil  is  admirably 
the  cultivation  of  the  different  tame  grasses  and  pasturage  which  are  sc 
ant  an  element  in  the  successful  growing  of  sheep.  It  could  be  shown, 
accumulation  of  evidence,  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  produce  c( 
root  crops,  &c.,  so  readily  and  cheaply  as^  Iowa.  No  one  now  doubts 
that  the  climate  is  equally  favorable  with  other  localities  to  this  interes 
remains  to  inquire,  will  sheep-growing  pay  ?  Can  the  farmer  convert  ; 
his  grain  fields  into  pasture]  Can  he  divide  his  farm  by  fencing? 
incur  the  necessary  expenses  of  stock,  shelter,  &c.,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
a  series  of  years  receive  his  own  with  usury  ?  Some  may  ask  the  qu 
this  wise  :  Shall  Iowa  abandon  her  immense  hog  and  cattle  product, 
bark  in  the  general  rearing  of  sheep  1  These  questions  may  not  be  a 
without  becoming  obsurc,  unless  some  space  be  allowed  for  compar 
analysis.  It  is  hoped  that  what  is  here  introduced  may  not  be  conside 
evant,  for  these  subjects  are  difficult  to  exclude  in  taking  a  careful  vie 
whole  subject.  In  1863  the  different  railroads  in  the  State  carried  on 
cattle  and  518,049  hog^  for  the  eastern  market;  and  these  constitu 
small  portion  of  the  exports,  to  say  nothing  of  that  raised  for  home  cons 
Thousands  of  hogs  and  many  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  and  pack( 
numerous  large  establishments  in  this  State,  and  are  exported  in  ma 
shape.  This  is  and  has  been  an  immf^nse  source  of  revenue  to  our  pc( 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Though  much  of  the  product  is  cons 
the  carrying  trade  by  reason  of  its  relative  bulk  and  value,  and  we  can 
trol  our  own  prices,  but  are  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  eastern 
still  these  exports  have  made  us  comparatively  rich,  and  given  us  the 
of  substantial  prosperity.  The  production  of  cattle  and  hogs,  there fo 
not  be  abandoned ;  nay,  more,  it  must  not  be  diminished.  An  enormo 
tity  can  bo  profitably  reared  without  in  the  least  degree  affecting  tl 
growing  interest.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  unii 
land  on  which  cattle  may  graze  and  thrive  without  a  dollar  of  expenc 
the  part  of  the  grower;  remember  the  immense  surface — almost  ready  ] 
lor  the  husbandman  by  the  beneficnt  hand  of  nature — annually  plants 
different  cereals  ;  the  vast  quantity  of  the  product,  with  even  exhaustiv 
of  cultivation ;  remember  that  these  are  and  have  been  for  years  our  j 
articles  of  export,  and  let  no  man  in  Iowa  commit  the  suicidal  act  of  dim 
her  product  under  ajiy  circumstances. 
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Durham  and  Devon  cattle  are  not  an  experiment  in  Iowa  ;  they  have  heen 
tried  and  are  not  found  wanting,  as  can  be  abundantly  proven.  Writes  Mr. 
Daj,  of  Van  Buren  county:  "I  will  here  say  for  th«  benetit  of  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  Purham  cattle,  that  I  have  had,  until  the  last  two  years,  the 
native  cattle  kept  together  with  my  Durhams  on  the  same  feed,  summiir  and 
winter,  and  the  Durhams  have  shown  a^  great  hardiness  as  the  natives  have 
through  heat  and  cold ;  and  further,  quite  as  great  a  portion  of  the  Durham 
cows  have  proven  to  be  good  milkers  as  the  native  stock."  I  have  sold  stee.s 
th  crosses  (half  bloods)  at  thirty  months  old,  off  of  grass,  at  $35  per  head, 
^  he  native  stock  steers  were  bought  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
at  four  years  old,  for  $20  per  head.  Writes  my  friend,  CD.  Bent,  of 
on  %  speaking  of  their  adaptation  to  this  stock  :  "  The  Devons  are 

a       ly  ;  iheir  energy  and  perseverance  make  them  well  adapted  to  the 

n  t  of  winter  pasture,  as  it  is  termed  or  ranging  in  the  stock-field,  and 

I         ;o  ui/ing,  and  while  rahging  on  the  prairie,  they  are  found  to  thrive  faster, 
Qo  h  better  than  the  other  cattle  upon  the  8am^J  range.**     Now,  if 

D       cattle,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  require  more  attention  as 
i  ng,  &c.,  will  thus  thrivt*,  much  more  will  the  common  stock  of 

'  nourish  and  be  a  source  of  revenue.     Iowa  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
icip  "I        '  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  but  her  farmers  must  put  forth 
'  *     )rt       improve  the  stock,  and  largely  increase  the  annual  product. 
Air       yii      s  been  observed  that  sheep-growing  has  become  a  mania  in  som«* 
)calit  3,  stimulated  by  the  high  price  of  wool,  inve^'ting  all  their  sur- 

lus  a        I  ep  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  other  branches  of  stock- 

lising.  I  V^y  >   ^^^  shall  we  run  into  the  astounding  folly  of  ex- 

luding  T  iiiea  sources  of  profit  in  husbandry  for  the  sake  of  one  promised, 
ud  as  yet  untried  ?  Sheep  will  pay ;  but  it  is  under  certain  inflexible  conditions 
)  which  the  grower  must  yield.     Horace  wrote — 

Est  modus  in  rebus ;  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quis  ultra  ciiraquo,  nequit  consisteie  rectum — 

id  happy  and  blessed  is  the  man  who  can  escape  the  extremes  where  lie  ruin 
ad  disaster,  and  ftcer  the  middle  course  where  dwell  certain  success  and  pros- 
erity.  Men  to-day  are  bringing  thousands  of  sheep  into  the  State  who  are  not 
ily  but  v«'ry  poorly,  if  at  fill,  prepared  for  them,  but  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
rst  principles  of  their  management ;  know  nothing  of  their  diseases  and  rem- 
iies  ;  know  nothing  about  feeding,  breeding,  sheltering,  shearing,  or  mark»^ting. 
'an  these  reasonably  expect  large  protits  ?  Th(»  experience  of  the  past  is  ag^iinst 
le  expectation.     It  might  be  that  fortuitous  circumstances  may  surround  tht-m, 

I  they  may  succeed ;  but  the  success  will  not  be  the  result  of  the  can'ful  ap- 
iication  of  sound  knowledge  and  discretion,  but  a  stumbling  fate  which  could 
s  readily  have  brought  loss  and  ruin.  A  specialty,  if  it  were  possible  to 
*duce  our  agricultural  resources  to  one  branch,  would  ruin  us  beyond  redemp- 
on;  and  the  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be  tolerated.  The  fact  is,  (and  w*^  can 
:arcely  refer  to  it  too  frequently,)  our  people  have  endeavored  to  make  hogs 
ad  cattle  the  specialty  of  our  agriculture,  and  the  result  has  been  that  otht-r 
iterests,  among  them  sheep,  have  been  greatly  neglected.  But,  on  this  account, 
sheep  take  precedence  of  other  stock  ?     Shall  we  embrace  the  other  ex- 

uie?     A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss  here.     "Festina  lente."     Hasten 
owly  is  a  maxim  of  incalculable  value  to  all  who  are  embarking  extensively  in 

?p-raising.     Sheep  will  pay  if  you  are  ready  to  exptmd  labor,  time,  and 
y,  accompanied  by  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  animal,  and  the 

uication  of  that  knowledge  to  those  wants.     If  not,  you  must  expect  losses 
(     couragements.     Above  all  things  avoid  the  hurtful  idea  that  a  large  Hock 
ep  is  all  an  Iowa  farmer  needs.     Get  the  flock,  but  neglect  not  the  herd. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  further  illustrate  the  hnrt.ul  effects  of  avoiding  sheep 
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altogether  in  the  past  and  giving  entire  attention  to  hogs  and  cattle ;  and  like 
(ffectd  will  follow  if  sheep  are  made  a  specialty.  Why  are  so  many  farms 
barren  of  the  orchard  ?  Because  fruit  does  not  pay,  and  it  is  neglected  for 
cattle  and  hogs.  Why  is  not  more  flax  cultivated,  both  for  the  seed  and  fibre  1 
2so  time  to  attend  to  such  small  matters.  Why  does  not  every  farmer  keep 
tome  good  milkers,  and  raise  butter  and  cheese  enough  for  his  family  and  a 
large  surplus  to  sell  ?  Because  he  regards  it  as  trifling  business.  Why  is  there 
no  time  for  adorning  the  home  with  lawn  and  shrubbery ;  to  beautify  the  farm 
"with  hedging  and  groves ;  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  insure  the  health  bj  a 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden  ?  Because  the  hogs  must  be  fed  and  the  cattle  cared 
for.  Let  the  corn  crop  fail,  and  what  recourse  has  the  farmer  ?  Nothing  to 
fatten  hogs  and  cattle,  and  he  goes  into  market  with  indifferent  stock.  But  a 
mixed  agriculture  cannot  fail  to  return  a  magnificent  percentage  on  the  labor 
and  capital  invested.  Com,  wheat,  oats  may  be  a  shoi  t  crop  from  unavoidable 
causes,  but  our  grasses  never  fail  when  properly  set.  A  dry  summer  may  parch 
them;  a  wet  season  may  cause  a  too  rank  and  luxurious  growth;  but  should  this 
ocour,  the  labor  of  seeding  and  all  the  expenses  of  putting  in  the  crop  are  avoidei 
And  the  revenue  from  the  pasture  and  meadow  is  almost  absolutely  certain. 
To  illustrate :  Asa  C.  Bo  wen,  of  Jones  county,  sold,  in  1863,  one  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  cheese  from  thirty  cows,  mostly  native  stock,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  them  first-class  cows.  Uow  is  this  result  ?  From  the  fact  that  he  pas- 
tured  nineteen  head  of  cattle  and  three  horses  on  thirty  acres,  and  the  feed  waa 
all  that  could  be  desired  until  after  harvest ;  and  this,  too,  in  1863.  a  year  that 
will  long  be  remembered  for  its  drought,  from  which  all  the  crops  suffered.  Thns 
the  dairy  is  a  source  of  profit ;  fine  blooded  cattle  flourish  and  maintain  their 
superiority ;  hogs  bring  in  an  abundant  income.  What  supreme  folly,  then,  to 
abandon  or  diminish  the  numbers  of  these,  and  launch  forth  upon  a  sea  that, 
to  vt-ry  many,  is  unexplored.  Let  Iowa  continue  her  productions  in  these  di- 
ix-ctions,  and  let  hir  rear  sheep  and  grow  wool  as  an  additional  profitable  element 
of  husbandry ;  let  her  people  be  getting  ready  more  and  more  every  year  for 
this  great  work :  let  associations  be  formed  to  discuss  experiences  and  compare 
results;  let  all  the  tame  grasses  be  cultivated  with  assiduity;  let  men  import 
the  very  finest  blood  of  sheep ;  let  every  farmer  determine  to  raise  sheep  aa  a 
part,  and  only  a  part,  of  his  profession,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
an  abundant  ultimate  success.  But  if  she  abiindons  her  present  unfailing  sources 
of  income,  and  midly,  blindly,  and  foolishly  turn  her  exclusive  attention  to  sheep, 
her  |HN>ple  cannot  fail  to  be  discomfited,  and  the  old  story  will  be  repeated— 
**  Iowa  is  no  place  for  sheep,"  and  our  civilization  will  be  set  back  at  least  a  half 
scori'  of  years. 

This  State  is  so  new  in  its  intelligent  experiences  of  sheep>hnsbandry  that 
rtdiahl-  data  are  diffieult  to  obtain.  The  exact  effect  of  our  peculiar  climate  on 
the  fil^re  is  nor  d«-t»*nnined.  The  general  fact  of  health  and  disease  is  not  es- 
tab!i>hed.  Thi-  wool-grower  of  Iowa  ha.s  no  past,  for  the  earlier  attempts  are 
but  a  series  of  K»5:s  and  discouragement.  It  is  asserted  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnelli 
an  aocnmplished  scholar,  and  a  man.  perhaps,  better  versed  in  sheep  on  the 
prairifS  than  any  other  in  the  northwest,  that  foot-rot  will  not  abide  with  us; 
tha:  :I«icks  driven  into  this  countrj'  with  the  disease  recover  horn  it  without  «t- 
tenti«ni.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  statement.  The  other  diseases  mentioned 
ly  Mr.  G.  are  attributed  mostly  to  some  species  of  mismanagement,  and  hive 
noih:;]g  peculiar.  Mr.  II.  B.  lloyt,  of  Fayette  county,  (to  whom  reference  wiU 
bn?  raadf  again.)  says:  '* Our  flocks  are  subject  to  no  disease;  the  scab,  fbot- 
rot.  anil  grub  in  the  head  have  never  made  their  appearance  in  this  loodity; 
whether  it  is  owing  to  the  healthiness  of  our  climate,  or  that  no  snch  disease  has 
ever  bt-en  contracted  by  our  flocks,  is  a  matter  not  thoroughly  demonstrated." 
The  early  wool-growers  lost  many  of  their  sheep  by  foot-rot.  The  famihr  of 
Johnson  'Pierson  brought  with  them  from  Virginia,  in  1837,  fifteen  himdied 
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iheep ;  tbe  disease  decimated  bis  flock,  and  so  discouraged  bim  tbat  be  aban- 
lon^  tbe  enterprise.  Mr.  Brownlee,  at  tbe  same  time,  brought  five  thousand 
lead  from  Pennsylvania,  and  bad  a  similar  experience.  It  will  take  a  series  of 
jreare  and  much  recorded  testimony  to  settle  tbe  questions  now  under  consider- 
ition.  No  one  can  assert  positively  tbat  there  will  not  be  necessity  for  the 
farmer  to  make  occasional  pilgrimages  to  Vermont  to  procure  some  different 
blood  in  order  to  preserve  tbe  fineness  and  other  qualities  of  the  flock. 

COMPARATIVE  PROFITS. 

The  following  lengthy  quotation  from  Mr.  Hoyt  will  be  read  with  interest : 
*'  An  estimate  of  the  profits  of  sheep-raising  could  not  be  easier  arrived  at 
than  by  the  usual  custom  of  letting  sheep  in  Iowa.  Take,  for  example,  one 
hundred  bead  of  ewes,  to  be  let  for  one  year — the  owner  to  receive  one-half  the 
wool  and  one-half  the  increase,  the  original  flock  to  be  returned,  and  we  have 
the  following  figures :  500  pounds  of  wool,  at  sixty  cents  per  pound,  $300  ;  80 
lambs,  at  $2  50  per  head,  $200;  total,  $500 ;  the  owner's  half,  $250,  which  would 
be  fifty  per  cent,  on  $500,  a  fair  valuation  for  a  flock  of  one  hundred  ewes. 

"For  a  more  accurate  estimate  on  the  profits  of  wool-growing,  the  writer  has 
given  below  a  true  statement  of  his  own  flock  of  300  Spanish  merino  sheep^  the 
hay  and  grain  estimated  as  accurately  as  possible  without  weighing ;  other  figures 
are  exact : 

Forty  tons  of  bay,  at  $5  per  ton - $200  00 

Five  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  at  25  cents  per  bushel 125  00 

One  hundred  bushels  of  com,  at  30  cents  per  bushel 30  00 

Washing  and  shearing 20  00 

Herding  on  prairie  with  another  flock 40  00 

Man  feeding  six  months  through  winter GO  00 

Interest  on  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  value  of  flock 150  00 

Total  cost 625  00 

Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  of  wool,  at  63  cents 1,  126  44 

One  hundred  and  eight  lambs,  worth  $3  per  head 324  00 

1,  450  44 
Less  tbe  cost 625  00 

Total  profit 825  44 


In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1862  are  found  some 
interesting  statements  as  to  profits  of  sheep-raising.  Reducing  the  number  of 
ewes  to  the  same  as  Mr.  Hoyt's  flock,  we  have  the  following : 

Name.  Kesidence.  Kind  of  sheep.  Profit. 

James  E.  Bonine Vandalia,  Michigan. .  .Merinos $1,  103  44 

^'  H.  Ladd Richmond,  Ohio Silesian  merinos 1,  455  00 

&•  F.  Quimby West  Salisbury,  N.  H . .  Spanish  merinos 309  00 

S&Diuel  McFarlaud . . .  Washington,  Pa Saxon  merinos 351  00 

^ohn  S.  Goe Brownsville,  Pa Spanish  merines 3,  042  00 

^-  B.  Hoyt West  Union,  Iowa Spanish  merinos 825  44 

^W.  Couch Warner,  N.  H Atwood  merinos 972  00 

Number  of  pounds  of  wool  by  each  person :  Mr.  Bonine,  1,822.J  pounds;  Mr. 
f*dd,  1,530  pounds;  Mr.  Quimby,  1,350  pounds;  Mr.  McFarland,  900  pounds^ 
^.  6oe,  1,650  pounds ;  Mr.  Hoyt,  1,788  pounds ;  Mr.  Couch,  1,800  pounds. 
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It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  and  comment  on  these  figures.  They 
speak  for  themselves,  and  make  a  record  of  which  Iowa  may  be  proud,  and 
which  speaks  a  word  of  encouragement  to  every  man  who  has  invested  capital 
in  sheep.  It  is  hoped  that  other  growers  will  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Hoyt, 
and  preserve  data,  from  which  the  profits  of  wool-growing  may  be  determined 
with  precision. 

Thomas  McGiffin,  esq.,  president  of  the  "Wool-growers'  Association  of  Bouth- 
eastern  Iowa,  writes  thus :  *'  There  is  no  such  great  art  in  the  management  of 
sheep  that  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  cannot  become  a  good  shepherd  in  a 
short  time.  Patience  and  good  feeding  have  often  done  more  for  the  animals 
than  theories  and  expeiiments,  though  tried  by  intelligent  men.  A  patient, 
quiet  man  will  become  rich  by  the  side  of  a  scientific  gentleman,  who  can 
scarcely  make  his  income  meet  his  wants.  Sheep  will  do  well  where  the  land 
is  very  flat,  by  having  drains  to  lead  off  surface  water.  Wherever  cattle  and 
horses  and  hogs  live  and  thrive,  sheep  also  will  live  and  thrive,  and,  taking 
any  given  number  of  years,  will  prove  the  most  profitable  to  the  owner.  Sheep 
have  done  finely  in  Iowa  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter  and 
the  backward  spring.  My  ewes  yielded  as  much  wool  as  in  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  came  from  thence  in  the  fall,  out  of  short  pasture, 
carried  through,  and  with  little  time  to  recuperate  before  the  cold  set  in.  They 
raised  eighty  per  cent,  of  lambs ;  and  they  are  equal,  in  carcass  and  wool,  to 
the  average  production  of  that  famous  sheep  county.  The  wool  has  not  been 
one  particle  injured  by  the  change,  and  never  will  be,  with  judicious  selections 
of  bucks  and  prudent  management.  Whenever  we  have  good  tame  grasses  for 
spring  and  fall  pasture,  and  plenty  of  tame  hay  to  feed  under  covcvy  when  the 
wind  blows  too  keen  for  out-door  foddering,  and  the  necessary  shelters,  no 
portion  of  this  land  will  raise  better  sheep  or  finer  wool.  If  the  sheep  in  the 
east  received  no  more  attention  than  some  do  here,  their  losses  would  be  as 
great — in  fact  they  are  as  great,  to  my  own  knowledge.  The  great  trouble 
with  almost  all  stock  men  west  is  the  idea,  that  unless  they  move  by  the 
thousand  they  do  not  move  at  all,  and,  consequently,  gather  up  all  sorts  of 
sheep  in  large  flocks,  herd  them,  and  pound  them  to  death.  The  same  treat- 
ment would  ruin  all  the  flocks  in  the  United  States.  Large  droves  have  been 
brought  into  Iowa  that  were  raised  by  the  kindest  of  owners,  under  shelter  of 
the  best  kind,  and  no  sooner  landed  here  than  they  are  compelled  to  breast  the 
storm  of  wind,  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  until  nature  can  endure  no  more,  and  the 
poor  things  die,  to  leave  their  pelts,  if  the  owner  takes  care  of  them,  to  pay  for 
such  bad  treatment. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Get  material  for  some  kind  of  shelter  against  the 
fiercer  clemcmts,  and  the  milder  ones  will  not  hurt  the  flock.  Divide  your 
flocks,  so  that  the  weak  can  get  a  full,  fair  bite,  without  being  run  over  by  the 
strong.  Keep  cattle,  colts,  hogs,  and  mules  out  of  the  sheep  houses  and  tJi 
their  own,  and  many  deaths,  uncertain  as  to  cause,  but  certain  as  to  loss  to  the 
owner,  will  be  very  often  prevented.  When  spring  comes,  do  not  turn  the  ewes 
out  in  the  bleak  prairie  to  lamb  and  the  offspring  to  perish.  No  one  has  ever 
succeeded  who  neglects  his  flock,  in  any  state  or  climate.  Storms  occur  every- 
where at  times,  and  kill  as  often  in  Vermont  as  in  Iowa.*' 

Wool  traders  have  paid  very  good  prices  for  "  western  wool,"  knowB  hereto- 
fore as  such  from  the  amount  of  dirt,  burrs,  &c.;  and  the  wool-grower  is  looking 
forward  to  still  better  prices  for  the  coming  clip.  If  it  is  well  cleaned,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  his  expectations  will  bo  realized ;  but  eastern  prices  cannot 
be  had  until  the  sheep  are  kept  on  good  sod  or  in  well-littered  snelter.  The 
"unsightly"  appearance  complained  of  by  the  buyers  is  caused  by  the  filthy 
pens  and  pounds,  and  often  by  the  black  water  of  the  washing  stream.  Let 
western  men  learn  how  to  keep  sheep,  through  as  many  years  of  patienee  and 
devotion  as  eastern  men,  and  they  will  gain  equally  in  purse  and  repotatkni. 


S^EEP   IN   IOWA. 

I  sc  more  grass-seed,  have  more  pasture  and  meadow,  clean  out  the 
I  Re  a  good  home  market,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  become  inde- 
iiirough  their  flocks.  Then,  again,  the  influence  of  sheep  husbandry 
en  down  the  rough  points  of  the  boys,  make  home  attractive  to  them, 
ease  the  desire  for  education,  books,  and  the  more  gentle  pleasures  of 
ed  well,  shelter  well,  have  a  well  of  patience  as  well  as  of  water,  and  no 
d  fail  of  success  in  raising  sheep  in  Iowa. 

in  sheep-growing,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  industry,  "  there  can  be 
Hence  without  labor."    Skill,  management,  energy,  preparedness^  are  all 
by  the  farmer  in  Iowa  who  ventures  upon  the  raising  of  sheep. 


FINE-WOOLED  SHEEP. 


BY  WILLIAM    R.  SANFORD,   OF   ORWELL,  VERMONT. 


adaptation  of  Vermont  to  wool-growing,  and  the  peculiar  advantages 
vould  accrue  to  the  people  of  the  State  from  its  introduction,  became 

at  an  early  day  to  its  most  enterprising  farmers. 
nrst  pure-blood  merinos  were  brought  into  Vermont  by  the  Honorable 
1  Jarvis,  of  Weathersfield,  this  State,  soon  after  his  extensive  iraporta- 
them  from  Spain,  in  1810  and  1811.  The  history  of  this  gentleman's 
IS  been  too  fully  set  forth  in  various  publications  to  need  repetition  here; 
sprung  various  full-blood  and  grade  flocks,  which  were  scattered  over 
te. 

well  remember  the  first  merino  ram  brought  into  my  own  neighborhood, 
all,  and  had  short  wool,  which  was  very  dark  and  crusty  on  its  outer 
oo  strong  was  the  popular  prejudice  against  him  that  one  person  gave 
o  his  owner  that  if  he  got  into  the  lot  with  his  (native)  sheep,  he  would 
im !  But,  after  a  few  experiments,  the  tide  turned  strongly  in  favor  of 
inos. 

$23,  Ilonorable  Charles  Rich  and  Leonard  Bedell,  of  this  county,  (Addi- 
irchased  a  flock  of  Paular  merinos  on  Long  Island.  Their  purity  of 
as  amply  establit»hcd,  and  they  were  the  origin  of  a  hardy  and  valuable 
)f  sheep  which  still  continues  to  be  a  favorite  one  in  this  State. 
'  were,  as  a  general  thing,  eventually  crossed  more  or  less  with  Mr.  Jar- 
)ck,  imparting  to  the  latter  greater  compactness  of  constitution,  and  re- 
from  them,  in  return,  some  improvement  in  the  fineness  and  evenness  of 
ce. 

Q  the  Saxon  sheep  were  imported  into  the  United  States  they  made  their 
o  Vermont.  Some  pure-blood  flocks  of  them  were  started,  and  they  were 
nerally  crossed  with  the  pure-blood  and  grade  merino  flocks  already 
us. 

r^axon  sheep  produced  incalculable  injury  in  this  State.     They  were  un- 
to our  rigorous  climate.     They  yielded  far  less  wool  than  the  Paulars 
•vis  sheep,  and  it  did  not  sell  for  enough  more  per  pound  to  compt 
diflference  in  amount.     Yet  for  a  time  a  mania  to  obtain  them  v        uni- 
Even  Mr.  Jarvis,  induced,  as  he  declared,  by  the  flattering  rep  ta- 

manufacturers  yielded  to  that  unfortunate  epidemic  and  cross( 
with  them.     But  the  "good  time'*  promised  by  the  manu 
The  worthlessness  of  these  feeble  little  sheep  became  ap  , 
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and  also  the  fact  that  they  had  by  crossing  nearly  ruined  our  older  merinos 
But  very  few  flocks  of  the  latter,  and  those  mostly  small  ones,  had  escaped  th( 
contaminntion. 

Under  these  circumstances  many  persons  sold  out  their  fine  sheep  and  aban 
doned  wool-growing  altogether.  Some  tried  the  experiment  of  breeding  the  larg" 
mutton  sheep.  But  this  generally  resulted  in  entire  failure.  Others  began  t 
cast  about  diligently  to  recover  the  pure  "old-fashioned  merinos,*'  as  they  wer 
then  called.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  commence  this,  having  purchased,  abou 
1830,  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Jennison,  of  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  twent; 
pure -blood  old  ewes  bred  by  Mr.  Jarvis  from  his  Spanish  stock.  Messrs.  Gran 
and  Jennison  procured  them  when  lambs,  and  being  anxious  to  breed  only  Saxoi 
were  induced  to  make  the  sale.  These  gentlemen  afterwards  remarked  to  m 
that  the  sale  of  these  ewes  was  the  greatest  mistake  they  had  ever  made  i 
sheep- breeding,  as  they  then  lost  their  pure  merino  stock.  Myron  W.  C.  Wrigh 
esq.,  and  Loyal  C.  Remilee,  of  Shoreham,  Prosper  Elithorp,  of  Bridport,  Jess 
Hines,  of  Brandon,  and,  I  think,  Alfred  Hall,  of  Wallingford,  and  some  other 
at  different  periods  between  1830  and  1840,  procured  small  flocks  of  Jarv 
sheep  bred  from  his  old  Spanish  stock. 

In  1844  Mr.  Edwin  Hammond,  of  Middlebury,  who  had  been  a  breeder  ( 
the  early  merinos,  and  subsequently  of  the  Saxon,  purchased,  in  connexion  wit 
R.  P.  Hall,  of  Cornwall,  thirty  full-blood  ewes  and  three  rams  of  Stephen  A 
wood,  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut.  In  1845  Mr.  Hammond  purchased  twenty 
seven  ewes  (one  equal  third  of  his  flock)  and  one  ram  of  Mr.  Atwood.  In  184 
Messrs.  Hammond  and  Hall  purchased  more  sheep  of  Mr.  Atwood,  but  I  am 
informed  of  the  number. 

In  the  fall  of  1844  Mr.  W.  C.  Wright  bought  of  Mr.  Atwood,  at  the  Ne^ 
York  State  Fair,  a  full-blood  merino  ram,  which  he  took  home  and  immediate! 
sold  to  P.  Elithorp  and  L.  C.  Remilee.  Charles  B.  Cook,  of  Charlotte,  bougl 
a  small  number  of  sheep  of  Mr.  Atwood  about  the  same  time,  but  as  to  tl 
number  I  am  not  informed. 

Mr.  Atwood*s  sheep  above-mentioned  were  pure-blood  descendants  of  tl 
merino  flock  imported  from  Spain  in  1802  by  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  tl 
American  minister  in  that  country.     They  are  believed  to  have  been  of  the  Ii 
fantado  family,  and  they  were  preserved  from  any  admixture  with  other  fj 
by  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  by  Mr.  Atwood  after  his  purchase,  by  breed] 
and  in,  after  the  custom  of  Spain. 

I  continued  breeding  pure  Jarvis  sheep  until  1849,  using  first  a  couple  of  ra 
from  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  subsequently  those  raised  in  the  flock.     In  1849  I  pB 
chased  of  Stephen  and  George  Atwood  the  ram  Old  Black,  (subsequently  own< 
and  used  by  M.  Hammond,  W.  R.  Remilee,  and  myself, )  and  thirteen  ewes.    '- 
1854   I  bought  of  W.  R.  Remilee,  of  Middlebury,  thirty-six  ewes,  (all  of  I 
yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs,)  pure  descendants  of  the  stock  bought  by  Me 
Hammond  and  Hall  of  Mr.  Atwood.     Mr.  Remilee  had  been  a  partner  of 
Hall  in  those  purchases  of  Mr.  Atwood,  and  they,  for  a  time,  bred  th<      i 
gether.     To  mark  the  change  in  prices  since  that  period,  I  will  state  thai 
purchase  of  Mr.  Atwood  was  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollare  per  head,  and  that  n 
neighbors  considered  it  an  almost  unheard-of  price.     The  same  year  I  bo 
seven  yearlings  and  lambs  of  Abel  P.  Wooster,  of  Cornwall,  which  were  goi  i 
the  Wooster  ram  out  of  ewes  purchased  of  Mr.  Hammond. 

Two  or  three  years  after  commencing  to  breed  Infantados,  I  found  them  s 
perior  to  my  old  stock  of  Jarvis  sheep  and  disposed  of  all  the  latter,  and  ha^ 
bred  my  Infantados  pure  to  this  day.  Mr.  Hammond  and  all  the  leadii 
breeders  of  this  family  of  sheep  in  Vermont  have  never  gone  out  of  the  origin 
stock  purchased  of  Mr.  Atwood  for  rams,  so  that  the  family  have  been  preseiTi 
absolutely  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  few  pure  Paular  and  Jarvis  merinos  left  in  the  State  in  1844,  00  fkr  as 
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w  their  history,  were  generally  crossed,  more  or  less,  with  the  Infantados 
cer  the  introd  action  of  the  latter. 

The  cross  thua  made  by  several  breeders  by  means  of  the  ram  which  Judge 

'      t  purchased  of  Mr.  Atwood  in  1844,  and  its  results,  are  recorded  in  Mr. 

*8  Practical  Shepherd.     Many  details  are  omitted  in  this  account  of  our 

ei     Qt  merino  flocks,  as  they  have  already  been  given  to  the  public  with 

tuUness  by  the  last-named  gentleman  in  the  work  cited,  aud  also  in  his 

-wooled  Husbandry."     To  the  great  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  his  state- 

1 1  can,  after  thirty  years'  observation  and  experience  in  the  sheep  has- 

ry  of  this  State,  personally  bear  witness. 
1      second  cross  of  the  Paulan-j  with  another  family  (the  first  having  been 

e  with  Mr.  Jarvis's  sheep)  is  thought  to  have  resulted  in  a  still  further  im- 
0^  int,  and  the  produce  constitutes  the  improved  Paulars  of  the  present 
y,  as  they  are  found  in  the  flocks  of  the  Messrs.  Rich,  of  Richville,  grand- 
D3  of  the  original  introducer  of  the  Paulars  into  this  State,  and  of  various 
ber  gentlemen.  The  stock  has  been  formed  by  breeding  back  towards  the 
r  after  each  cross.  They  retain  a  distinctive  character  and  are  a  hardy 
a  valuable  sheep.  Some  persons  have  mixed  the  different  families  indiscrim- 
itely  and  thus  lost  the  distinctive  traits  of  both  families;  but  when  judiciously 
ed  these  sheep,  too,  are  valuable. 

French  merinos  made  their  appearance  in  Vermont  between  1840  and  1850 
considerable  numbers.  They  attracted  much  notice  and  found  warm  admi- 
s.  In  the  last-named  year  the  excitement  ran  high  in  respect  to  them. 
In  1851  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  William  R.  Remilee,  R.  P.  Hall,  and  myself 
med  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  importing  fine -wooled  sheep  from 
irope,  provided  any  could  be  found  there  which  we  esteemed  superior  to  those 
eady  in  Vermont.  I  was  selected  to  go  to  Europe  on  this  business,  and 
iched  France  in  February.  I  visited  the  royal  flock  at  Rambouillet  and  the 
cks  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Oughnot,  by  common  consent  the  most  celebrated  in 
aocc.  I  purchased  twenty- three  ewes  and  two  rams  of  the  two  last-named 
Qtlemcn,  the  ewes  costing  840  apiece,  and  the  rams  $150  apiece.  The  ewes 
re  a  good  average  of  their  flock,  and  I  thought  the  rams  the  best  Mr.  Oughnot 
d,  except  two  which  he  declined  to  sell  that  year. 

Xol  being  satisfied  with  the  French  sheep,  I  proceeded  to  Spain,  reaching 
idrid  in  March,  where,  through  the  kindness  of  the  American  minister,  Mr. 

■i  ;er,  I  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  flock-masters  of 
1,  who  were  residents  of  the  Spanish  capital.  From  conversations  had 
m  these  gentlemen,  and  by  an  inspection  1  was  permitted  to  make  of  the 
K)l  of  several  of  the  large  flocks  stored  in  the  city,  I  became  pretty  well  con- 
iced  that  the  sheep  I  was  in  quest  of  could  not  be  found  in  Spain.  But  hav- 
5  been  instructed  by  my  associates  to  spare  no  expense  in  prosecuting  the 
\Tch,  1  determined  to  proceed  to  Estramadura,  two  hundred  miles  distant,  to 
amine  some  of  the  principal  flocks  of  Spain,  then  in  their  winter  pastures. 
A  Spanish  gentlemin,  who  was  not  only  a  large  flock-master,  but  also  a  very 
tensive  purchaser  of  wool,  and  acquainted  with  the  best  flocks  of  the  country, 
rough  the  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Birringer,  wrote  to  his  mayoral,  or  head 
epherd,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  his  master  on  his  journeys 
buy  wool,  and  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  reputation  of  each  flock, 
meet  me  in  Estramadura  and  attend  me  on  my  tour  of  inspection.  He  accord- 
gly  mt^t  m^  with  a  servant,  both  m)uated  and  armed  to  the  t^eth. 
The  travelling  in  Estramidura  was  in  great  state,  in  a  cart  closely  resembling 
I  American  ox  cart,  but  rather  lighter,  with  an  awning  sprung  over  it  like  an 

^rant  wagon,  and  no  seat  but  a  bundle  of  rags.     This  vehiide  was  drawn 
r  three  mules,  one  of  them  riddnn  by  a  postillion.     The  affiir  was  not  very 

r  nor  very  comfortable,  but  it  was  the  best  to  be  had.     I  saw  a  number  of 
>cKs  and  examined  them  with  sufficient  care  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of 
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tlieir  cbaracttT.     It  was  at  once  obvious  that  they  were  inft:*rior  to  A 
merinos.     Tliey  lacked  greatly  iu  uniformity,  and  were  generallj''  light-coic 
compart'd  with  our  sheep,  though  this  was  in  part  owing  doubth;sd  to  the 
that  they  an*  ?*helt»'red  in  no  part  of  the  year.     They  were  very  bare  of  ^ 
on  the  legs,  belly,  and  somewhat  so  on  the  head,  compared  with  the  Amei 
merino  of  tin*  present  day.     Their  fleeces  were  obviously  much  lighter 
those  of  the  la.-it-named  sheep,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether    they  would  . 
weiglied  morr  thaii  half  as  muoh,  and  thr  samt*  conclusion  was  arrived  ai 
when  1  i'xamiiuul  the  wool  in  Madrid.     The  wool  was  shorter  than  ours,  no 
thick,  and,  though  fiui;  on  the  shoulders  and  sides,  it  did  not  run  as  even  ( 
the  whole  body.     They  wen^  small,  rather  long  in  the  leg,  narrow  in  th  •  c 
and  thin  in  tln^  neck.     On  the  wh(de,  I   regarded  them  as  inferior  sheep 
entercained  no  doubt  that  they  had  degenerated  since  the  importations  i 
these  families  into  th(^  Unit(*d  States  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  Mr.  Jarvis, 
others,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
blood  had  not  been  preserved  pure.     Indeed,  the  most  intelligimt  Spaniai 
conversed  with  admitted  their  degeneracy,  and  said  it  was  occasioned  by 
confusioii  produced  by  the  French  invasions  and  the  civil  war,  and    that 
standard  flocks  were  broken  up  at  that  time,  and  had  since  disappeared.     S 
of  thum  said  they  contemplated  sending  to  Germany  for  rams  to  improve  t 
sheep. 

From  Spain  I  proceeded  to  Germany,  first  visiting  Stuttgard  for  the  purpoi 
of  ha^^iug  an  interview  with  Charles  L.  Fleichman,  esq.,  the  American  conii 
there,  wjio  was  German  born,  and  had  an  intimite  knowledge  of  the  counti 
and  iis  flocks.  Mr.  F.  kindly  consented  to  accompany  me  during  my  examini 
tion  of  f  h(i  Grruian  flocks.  W(j  first  visited  the  agricultural  school  iu  Hobei 
heim.  Tin*  .^heep  were  small  and  fine,  of  the  same  type  of  the  Saxon  shee 
alrea,dy  introduced  into  this  country. 

We  then  went  direct  to  Saxony  and  examined  many  flocks.  They  weH 
light-fleeced  and  exhibited  marks  of  a  delicate  constitution.  We  next  visitei 
Silesia  and  saw  many  flocks,  but  found  nothing  desirable  until  we  came  to  thj 
flock  of  Louis  Fischer,  of  Wirchenblatt.  These  were  pure  Spanish,  having  beej 
imported  from  Spain  in  181 L  The  father  of  Mr.  Fischer  brought  from  Spaij 
one  hundred  Infantado  ewes  and  four  Nigretti  rams,  and  these  and  their  desceiifl 
ants  had  been  held  steadily  together.  1  bought  twenty-five  ewes  and  six  ra 
H  good  average  of  the  flock.  They  cost  $17  a  head.  I  made  no  further 
chases  in  Germany  or  in  Europe.  i 

I  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  French  or  Silesian  sheep  bought  Vj 
me  were  what  I  went  to  Europe  for,  viz :  sheep  superior  lo  American  merii 
but  I  concluded  to  take  home  a  few,  partly  by  way  of  experiment,  and  parth 
recover,  by  si*Uing  them,  the  expenses  of  my  journey. 

On  my  return  to  Vermont,  Mr.  Hammond,  ]\Ir.  llemilee,  and  myself,  di%ii 
the  im])orted  sheep  between  us.  We  were  all  satisfied  from  the  outset  thai 
would  not  do  to  cross  our  American  merinos  with  either  of  these  foreign  vari«»rie« 
that  nothing  could  be  gained,  and  that  a  great  deal  would  be  inevitably  lost  b 
such  a  cross.  Neither  of  us  ever  mide,  a  single  cross  with  the  French  merino 
Mr.  Hammond  and  myself  each  put  an  American  merino  ram  to  one  Silesii 
ewe.  He  got  a  ram  and  I  an  ewe.  They  were  not  as  good  as  American  merino 
and  we  disposed  of  them.  These  were  the  only  crosses  ever  made  by  an 
member  of  our  association  with  any  of  the  imported  sheep. 

Our  experimiait  with  both  families  of  foreign  sheep  resulted  in  failure.  Tl 
French  merinos  sheared  less  wool,  in  proportion  to  size  and  consumption,  tbi 
the  Am<Tican,  and  were  less  hardy.  Th«i  same  was  true  of  the  Silesian.  Th« 
were  a  size  smaller  than  American  merinos,  and  the  ewes  sheared  from  four 
six  pounds  and  the  rams  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  of  unwashed  wooL    If  n 
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ired  from  rain  their  fleeces  bleached  out  white.     After  keeping  our  foreign 

•  two  years,  we  were  glad  to  sell  out  all  of  them. 

suppose  our  experience  with  French  and  Silesian  merinos  accorded  with 
jf  other  Vermont  breeders,  for  considerable  stocks  of  them  had  also  been 
iuccd  by  other  persons  besides  ourselves,  and  after  a  few  years  they  all 
jpeared.  Neither  has  an  advocate  left  in  this  country.  The  French  merino 
'ered  one  good  purpose  in  other  States,  if  not  in  Vermont,  and  it  is  the  only 

I  know  of  them.  Their  great  size  gave  them  admission  into  regions  where 
I  but  the  large,  coarse- wooled  breeds  were  kept  before,  and  where  the  com- 
tively  small  American  merinos  were  looked  upon  with  prejudice  and  aver- 
Ilaving  demonstrated  the  utility  of  growing  fine- wooled  sheep,  they 
rally  incited  further  inquiries,  and  ultimately  gave  place  to  a  better  variety 
lem.  They  thus  became  the  pioneers  of  the  American  merinos  in  localities 
re  the  latter  would  otherwise  have  penetrated  much  more  slowly  if  at  all. 
he  Silesian  sheep  bore  finer  wool  than  the  American  merinos,  and  when  the 
wool  manufactories  of  the  United  States  become  extensive  enough  to  compel 
jrs  to  mike  an  adequate  discrimination  in  prices,  I  have  no  doubt  these 
p  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock.  But  taking  the  prices  of  the 
rent  kinds  of  wool  as  they  have  been  since  my  recollection,  and  as  they 
inue  down  to  this  day,  and  taking  all  other  circumstances  into  consideration, 
5  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  American  merino  surpasses  all  others 
rofitableness  for  the  great  body  of  American  wool-growers, 
''hile  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  both  of  the  families  of  American  merinos — 
idering  either  superior  to  the  merinos  of  any  other  country — my  own 
ircncps  are  for  the  Infantado,  or  Atwood  sheep,  as  they  are  called  by  some. 

generally  a  little  larger  than  the  Paular,  and  the  best  flocks  excel  the  best 
:s  of  the  Paular  in  weight  of  fleece. 

he  improvement  of  the  American  merino  in  fleece  and  form  has  been  rapid 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Atwood  made  a 
ied  improvement,  particularly  in  weight  of  fleece,  on  Colonel  Humphrey's 
p,  imported  in  1807,  provided  the  latter  bore  even  a  family  resemblance  to 
merinos  of  Spain,  as  I  saw  them  in  lSe51,  and  I  think  the  improvement 
;b  has  been  made  in  Mr.  AtwoodVs  sheep  since  their  introduction  into  Ver- 
in  1844,  is  equal  or  greater  than  that  made  by  him  on  the  Spanish  sheep, 
pie  has  been  lengthened  without  any  diminution  certainly  in  its  thick- 
.  The  floece  covers  the  carcass  better,  and  especially  so  on  the  belly,  legs, 
head.  Tlie  sheep  is  larger,  shorter  in  thj  bone,  lower  in  proportion  to  its 
.  rounded  in  the  rib,  and  more  compact  and  stocky  in  every  particular.  ^ 
'hero  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  our  Vermont  flocks  within  the 
;  five  yours ;  indeed,  every  year's  crop  of  lambs  ought  to,  and  in  the  best 
;pd  flocks  generally  does,  excel  the  preceding  ones.  If  the  same  experi- 
'U  skill,  untiring  effort,  and  disregard  of  money,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather 

dir^regard  of  immediate  profits  now  brought  to  bear  on  our  best  flocks, 
lid  be  c  )ntinu"d  for  ten  years  to  come,  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  end  even 
Ui  brief  period  we  shall  see  another  decided  improvement  in  our  flocks, 
ir  average  then  may  be  as  high,  in  point  of  quality,  as  are  the  best  animals 

'hat  I  mean  by  a  disregard  of  immediate  profits  is,  that  our  best  breeders 
^t  sell  those  particular  animals  which  are  most  essential  to  carry  on  the  im- 
emt-nts  of  their  flocks,  though  they  may  be  offered  what  the  world  esteems 
'  extravagant  prices  for  them.  Prices  far  higher  than  ever  were  before 
i  of  in  this  or  any  other  country,  for  fine-wooled  sheep,  have  been  in  many 

*  off.Ted  and  refused  during  the  past  season  for  single  stock  animals,  which 
^ropriv'tors  considered  necessary  for  themselves  to  keep  up  the  most  rapid 
^vement  of  their  flocks.  From  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been 
^  for  single  rams  and  from  one  to  two  thousand  for  single  ewes.     • 
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The  effect  of  in-and-in  breeding  our  sheep  has  been  the  theme  of  considerab 
public  discussion.  It  is  said  to  be  proper  to  speak  well  of  a  bridge  which  h 
carried  you  safe  over.  The  Spaniards  never  went  out  of  the  flock  for  r 
To  this  extent  Colonel  Ilumphrey's  sheep,  prior  to  their  importation,  had  b« 
bred  in-and-in  for  centuries.  Colonel  Humphrey's  and  Mr.  Atwood  pursw 
the  same  course,  and  their  breeding  was  still  closer,  as  their  flocks  were  smalli 
As  already  remarked,  others  as  well  as  myself  have  continued  this  systen 
Vermont.  There  is  not  a  flock  of  puie-bred  Infantados  in  the  State,  (or eifi 
where,)  which  is  not  closely  bred.  The  pedigree  of  my  stock  ram  Comet- 
cut  of  which  accompanies  this  article — is  no  more  than  an  average  example 
this  particular.  He  was  got  by  Victor  Wright's  California,  by  Longwool,  1 
Old  Greasy,  by  Woostcr,  &c.  The  three  last-named  were  bred  by  Mr.  Hai 
mond,  and  their  pedigrees,  which  exhibit  their  affinities,  will  be  found  at  p 
121  of  the  Practical  Shepherd.  The  dam  of  Wright's  California  was  got  i 
Wooster,  above  named ;  his  dam  a  ewe  from  Mr.  Atwood.  The  dam  of  Com 
was  got  by  Old  Greasy,  above  named,  &c.,  &c.  Comet's  third  fleece,  tak 
this  year,  (one  year's  growth,)  weighed  24  J  pounds ;  his  carcass,  after  the  r  i 
of  the  fleece,  would  weigh  about  115  pounds.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  lestu 
the  public  appreciation  of  him  and  his  get  by  disposing  of  twenty-three  tn 
year  old  ewes  last  August  for  the  sum  of  $15,000.  These  twenty-three  ow 
sheared  last  spring  12|  pounds  apiece  of  unwashed  wool,  exclusive  of  tags. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  in-and-in  breeding  of  sheep  does  not  hinder  improt 
ment,  or  induce  degeneracy  or  decay.  Indeed,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  anil 
provemont  embracing  the  essential  feature  of  uniformity  could  not  be  carried  < 
with  anything  like  equal  rapidity,  if  the  breeder  were  compelled  constantly 
bring  new  blood  into  the  flock  to  escape  breeding  between  near  relations. 

The  successful  breeder  must  have  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  excellen( 
and  pursue  it  with  a  single  eye,  and  with  the  best  materia?^  wHkin  hU  reac 
without  regard  to  theories  which  experience  proves  to  be  false  and  worthle 
He  who  looks  at  theories  instead  of  facts,  and  who  veers  about,  now  using 
ram  of  one  stamp,  and  now  of  another,  to  escape  some  imaginary  danger,  w 
never  climb  high  in  this  pursuit. 

The  attention  of  sheep-breeders  is  now  called  to  a  few  leading  points 
practical  management,  and  will  begin  with  winter.     It  is  always  my  aim 
bring  sheep  into  their  winter  quarters  in  good  condition.     To  effect  this,  I  fe« 
sheep  enough  grain  to  prevent  their  dropping  off  in  flesh  after  the  gn 
been  rendered  innutritions  by  fall  frosts,  keeping  this  up  until  they  are  bro 
into  winter  quarters  and  put  on  hay.     There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  on  n 
score  of  profit  than  to  let  sheep  get  poor,  or  even  to  losing  condition  just  befo 
the  setting  in  of  winter. 

If  they  enter  the  winter  plump  and  fleshy  they  are  easily  kept  bo  ;  if  th< 
enter  it  thin  or  running  down  it  is  hard  to  give  them  a  start  in  the  opposi 
direction.  Having  got  my  sheep  in  good  order  on  hay,  I  discontinue  gra 
feed,  except  to  rams,  and  sometimes  to  lambs  if  they  are  of  good  size  ai 
fleshy  when  they  come  into  the  sheds.  1  toed  good  hay,  and  do  not  keep  ov 
one  hundred  sheep  together,  and  rarely  as  many  as  that.  The  lambs 
yearlings  are  kept  by  themselves.  I  am  particular  to  have  the  sheep  feed  . 
the  same  time  each  day. 

My  practice  is  to  feed  in  box  racks,  and  under  cover  when  the  weather 
stormy  and  windy,  my  sheds  and  stables  being  so  constructed  that  they  ci 
be  closed  and  kept  warm  in  cold  weather,  with  sufficient  ventilation,  while  the 
can  be  thrown  open  in  pleasant  weather. 

Water  is  important  to  sheep  in  winter.  They  ought  not  to  be  compelle 
to  travel  far  tor  it,  because  in  severe  and  blustering  weather  they  w.U  g 
without  it  until  they  suffer,  and  when  they  do  finally  go  they  will  d  ^  * 
excess.     Sheep  drink  often,  and  not  much  at  a  time,  when  they  have  con' 
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mm  to  water.     I  have  observed  the  samr'  sheep  going  to  drink  sevt^ral  times 
eating  a  feed  of  hay,  apparently  relishing  this  mixing  of  solids  and 
uciB  as  most  men  do  at  th^ir  meals. 

in  mj  own  case  I  have  the  water  brought  into  the  sheds  by  means  of  pipes, 
that  the  sheep  can  have  constant  access  to  it  when  they  are  shut  in  from 
nns. 

Bheep,  in  my  judgment,  require  exercise  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and 

» want  of  this,  combined  with  high  keeping,  is  productive  of  injury  and  disease. 

i  be  kept  constantly  before  them,  or  fed  to  them  often,  both  in  summer 

wmcer.  I  usually  mix  a  little  sulphur  in  it  in  th^  fore  part  of  the  winter. 
1  commence  graining  my  breeding  ewes  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  lambing, 

rding  to  circumstances,  usually  feeding  corn  and  roots,  beginning  with  a 
quantity  and  increasing  it  gradually.     After  lambing  I  feed  oats  and 

a,  with  turnips  or  sugar  beets,  sometimes  mixing  com  or  peas  with  the  oats, 

I      h  case  I  have  the  grain  ground.     Oats  are  considered  excellent  feed  to 
the  flow  of  milk.  « 

lbs  begin  to  drop  about  the  20th  of  March,  preferring  to  have  them 

le  thus  early,  not  only  oecaose  they  get  a  good  d^  more  size  and  strength 
Gioie  winter,  but  because  1  can  actually  raise  more  of  them,  and  at  less  trouble, 

1  after  the  sheep  are  turned  out  on  the  pastures.     I  usually  raise  from  90  to 

per  cent.  Lambs  raised  in  sheds  or  stables  are  much  tamer,  and  learning 
lett  a  little  from  the  racks  and  troughs,  they  will  much  more  readily  take 

I  of  artificial  feed  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  it  to  them  in  the  fall. 
1    1  my  lambs  about  the  20th  of  August,  and  aim  thenceforth  to  give  them 
test  of  pasture,  preferring  the  after-growth  of  meadows. 

washing  sheep,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  no  real  utility,  and,  so  far  as  it  produces 

effect,  it  is  injurious  both  to  the  sheep  and  washer.  It  would  have  been  done 
wiy  with  long  ago,  but  for  the  rule  which  is  practiced  by  buyers,  and  sub- 
dued to  by  sellers,  of  shrinking  unwashed  fleeces  one-third.  This  rule  may 
ave  been  adopt^^d  when  it  operated  fairly,  but  it  certainly  does  not  now  when 
!  is  applied  to  wools  clipped  the  first  of  May,  before  the  yolk  has  started, 
tttch  wool  weighs  no  more  than  it  would  if  clipped  in  the  middle  of  Juno,  and 
'tshed  as  it  is  now  fashionable  to  wash  wool,  i.  e.,  half  wash  it.  Yet,  in  the 
r  condition,  it  must  be  sold  for  one-third  less.     The  wool-grower  must 

mit  to  have  this  advantage  taken  of  him  or  fall  back  into  the  old  rut  of 

Me  shearing.     I  regard  early  shearing  as  important  for  the  benefit  of  the  sheep. 

Sheep  sheared  about  the  first  of  May  have  a  growth  of  wool  on  them  before 

ot  weather  sets  in,  which  protects  them  from  the  flies  and  sun,  and  I  think 

•e  is  a  better  growth  of  it  during  the  year  than  when  it  is  sheared  as  the  hot 
'eather  is  commencing.  They  are  also  better  protected  from  fall  storms,  and 
t)m  the  cold  in  winter. 

It  is  true  that  sheep  sheared  in  the  beginning  of  May  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
)ld  weather  and  storms  in  spiring.  To  avoid  this  they  must  be  housed  for  a 
iw  days,  when  it  is  necessary.  They  become  safe  from  all  danger  in  ten  days 
*  a  fortnight. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  my  summer  management  of  breeding  ewes.  I 
ive  their  btigs  watched  until  thdy  are  dried  off,  keep  them  well  salted,  and 

)  a  sharp  lookout  for  fences  and  stray  curs. 
2ij  sheep  are  not  fed  with  grain  after  turning  to  pasture.     I  consider  this  an 

roper  degree  of  pampering,  tending  to  render  the  animal  unfit  to  subsist  and 

ve  on  the  food  which  nature  made  sufficient  for  its  wants,  nor  do  I  believe 

ammer  housing.     I  would,  however,  commence  sheltering  all  my  sheep  from 

IS  after  the  first  of  September,  were  my  pastures  convenient  to  my  barns. 

1  It  is,  I  commence  sheltering  my  lambs  about  the  first  of  September,  and  my 

n^  ewes  about  the  20  ih  of  October,  when  I  commence  putting  them  to 
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rams.  My  rams  are  not  permitted  to  run  with  the  ewes  during  the  coupling 
season,  but  are  kept  better  fed  and  put  singly.  The  lambs  are  stronger,  and  a 
valuable  ram  can  thus  be  made  to  serve  a  much  greater  number  of  ewes.  A  good, 
vigorous  one,  neither  t/)0  young  nor  too  old,  and  properly  managed,  will  serve 
a  great  number  of  ewes.  There  are  a  number  of  rams  in  this  region  which  are 
now  paying  the  interest  on  $50,000  each.  Comet  will  pay  that  sum  this  year 
on  ewes  I  havo  taken  in  for  him  to  serve,  outside  my  own  flock. 

Are  such  prices  disproportioned  to  the  object  attained  ?  So  far  from  it,  the 
owner  of  the  ewes  frequently  gets  lambs  in  this  way  which  will  sell  for  double 
or  treble,  the  value  of  their  dams,  and  at  an  advance  over  the  average  of  the 
flock,  which  would  pay  for  the  same  service  five  or  ten  times  over.  He  gets 
on  one  side  the  benefits  of  the  latest  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
merino  sheep,  and  thus  gains,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  breeding. 

The  subject  of  the  profits  of  wool  production  in  the  future  in  this  country  is 
of  deep  interest  to  those  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  thf  present  period  is  one  of  excitement  and  inflation  in  all  that  pertains  to 
that  husbandry.  Other  branches  of  industry  are  affected  the  same  way  and 
by  the  same  causes.  Those  causes  grow  out  of  the  great  civil  war  now  raging. 
The  question  then  naturally  arises,  will  wool  production  and  prices  fall  badi  to 
their  former  amounts  when  the  war  is  over  ?  They  cannot.  The  prices  were 
kept  down  by  foreign  competition.  Our  northern  farmers  could  not  compete 
with  the  cheaper  lands  and  labor  of  South  America,  or  with  English  capital  in 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  under  tariff's  which  let  in  these  foreign  wools,  so 
that  they  could  still  be  sold  in  our  markets  at  14  or  15  cents  a  pound.  The 
average  price  of  all  the  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1860  was  14 
cents  a  pound.  Henceforth  this  competition,  if  not  put  a  stop  to  by  the  present 
tariff",  will  at  least  cease  to  be  destructive,  and  the  question  of  high  or  low  tariff 
is  no  longer  an  open  one  before  the  American  people.  A  revenue  tariff  adapted 
to  our  present  and  future  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  high  enough  to 
afford  adequate  protection  to  all  kinds  of  American  industry. 

Is  it  probable,  under  the  present  stimulu.s  to  wool- growing,  that  the  business 
will  be  overdone  in  a  few  years?  In  1863  the  home  product  of  wool  in  the 
loyal  States  was  77,413,070  pounds ;  imports,  64,433,760  pounds.  The  im- 
ports of  woollens  amounted  to  the  value  of  between  $24,000,000  and  825,000,000, 
exclusive  of  shoddy  and  of  free  wool  from  Canada,  which  probably  exceeded 
$1,500,000  more. 

The  demand  has  unquestionably  been  greatly  increased  by  the  want  of  cot- 
ton, which  want  will  be  again  supplied  at  some  future  day.  But  when  we 
again  have  cotton,  we  again  shall  have  the  people  of  the  rebellious  States  to 
supply  with  wool ;  and  ihe  rapid  and  steady  increase  of  population  in  all  the 
States  will  be  continuous.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  persons,  there 
is  no  prospect  that  the  domestic  supply  of  wool  will  equal  the  demand  within 
the  lives  of  the  present  generation. 

Never  befon?  has  there  been  a  period  of  so  much  reasonable  hope  to  the 
American  wool -grower.  His  expectations  now  do  not  rest  upon  a  tariff  which 
another  session  of  Congress  may  do  away.  They  may  be  said  to  rest  on  the 
preservation  of  the  public  credit,  for  without  a  tariff  high  enough  to  give  suffi- 
cient protection  to  all  branches  of  American  industry,  the  government  cannot 
meet  its  necessary  annual  disbursements. 

Eveiy  sheep-breeder,  who  possesses  judgment  and  industry,  may  look  for- 
ward for  success  in  his  calling,  and  there  is  room  for  tens  of  thousands  more  to 
embark  in  the  business. 
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SHEEP-HUSBANDRY  IN  NEBRASKA. 


BY  D.  J.  M*CANN,  NEBRASKA  CITY. 


I  AT  portion  of  Nebraska  Territory  adipted  to  tbe  rearing  of  eheep  is  the 
ni  half,  extending  225  miles  north  and  south,  and  200  miles  east  and  west, 
re  is  a  large  region  of  country  extending  still  further  west,  comprised 
een  the  40th  and  43d  degrees  north  latitude,  which  will  probably  remain 
habited  by  man,  and  those  domestic  animals  which  are  wont  to  follow  him 

progress  towards  the  verge  of  civilization,  for  half  a  century  yet  to  come. 

large  tract  of  country  is  worthless  to  the  faimer  or  stock-grower,  save  in 
valleys  of  the  Platte,  Republican,  and  a  few  smaller  streams ;  uid  even  in 

valleys  we  find  the  grass  of  a  quality  too  coarse  and  long  to  prove  either 

ble  or  nutritious  to  our  different  varieties  of  sheep, 
vast  fields  of  rolling  prairie  or  rocky  ridges  between  the  river  valleys 
nis  section  produce  but  little  save  an  abundant  crop  of  cactus  and  weeds,  the 

)f  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  in  our  more  fertile  region 
10,000  to  50,000  square  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  watered  by  the  Niobrara^ 
PkUte,  the  Republican,  and  the  many  smaller  streams  emptying  their  waters 
•  these  and  the  Missouri,  there  is,  we  think,  every  inducement  that  dame 
are  could  hold  out  to  the  enterprising  sheep-husbandman  to  **  come  and  pos- 
\  the  land." 

CLIMATE. 

ying  nearly  1,500  miles  from  the  nearest  sea-coast,  and  north  of  the  40th 
ee  north  latitude,  it  must  be  evident  to  the  observer  that  Nebraska  is  liable 
.eater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  those  States  of  the  same  latitude 
Qg  on  the  Atlantic.  An  isothermal  line  of  52  degrees,  commencing,  say, 
r  n       the  city  of  New  York,  will  be  observed  to  pass  through  southern 

^ivania,  middle   Ohio,   Indiana,   Illinois,  southern    Iowa,  and   through 
raaka,  south  of  the  Platte  river,  and  near  Nebraska  City. 
be  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is  from  1,225  feet  at  Nebraska  City,  on  the 
i,  to  2,360  feet  at  Fort  Kearney,  175  miles  further  west.     The  mean 

atnre  near  the  river  is  about  50  degrees,  while  the  average  annual  fall 
im  docs  not  exceed  28  inches,  and  of  this  the  most  by  far  in  the  winter  and 
ig.  The  atmosphere  is  thin,  cool,  and  dry.  The  summer  and  autumn  are 
illy  characterized  by  what  our  farmers  denominate  "  a  want  of  rain  ;**  and 
**want"  is  generally  experienced  till  December,  and  often  dry  winds  and 
y  garments  greet  the  new  year.  As  we  write,  (November  22,)  a  citizen 
ely  engaged  in  sheep- raising  informs  us  that  his  sheep  still  graze  at  large, 
aded  only  by  a  boy  to  protect  them  from  wolves  and  dogs — the  latter  much 
5  destructive  than  the  former.  Ho  thinks  his  flock  is  doing  much  better 
rass  than  they  would  on  dry  feed. 
^e  think  there  can  be  but  one  objection  to  the  climate  of  Nebraska  as  a 

^wing  region,  and  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  liable  to  expe- 
je  cold  northeast  winds  in  the  winter,  rendering  it  necessary  to  provide 
t  ample  shed-room  than  in  more  eastern  localities  of  the  same  mean  annual 
trature. 

13 
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SOIL. 

Our  soil  18  a  rich  prairie  loam,  free  from  sand ;  clay  is  seldom,  if  ever,  foaiK 
save  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  few  small  streams.  A  characteristic  of  thi 
soil  is  it3  ability  to  withstand  continued  drought,  as  well  as  frequent  heavy  rainf 
The  farmer  is  not  often  disappointed;  in  fact,  we  believe  a  good  average  cro 
of  coarse  grain  has  been  realized  every  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Tei 
ritory.  The  native  prairie  grass  is  found  to  be  nutritious,  and  sheep  fatte 
upon  it  as  readily,  we  think,  as  on  the  diflFerent  grasses  of  eastern  States.  Bii 
should  it  be  objected  that  this  prairie  grass  soon  disappears  where  flocks  ar 
herded  for  any  great  length  of  time,  we  reply  that  our  soil  is  peculiarly  adapte 
to  the  blue  grass,  red- top  and  white  clover.  We  have  noticed  large  fields  o 
these  grasses  in  Nebraska,  and  believe  they  may  be  profitably  grown.  As 
matter  of  economy,  however,  we  recommend  the  raising  of  Hungarian  gr 
and  corn  for  winter  feed.  The  rich  oleaginous  seed  of  the  Hungarian  is  betu 
than  oats  or  corn,  and  imparts  its  oil  to  the  fleece.  The  straw,  if  not  too  rip 
when  cut,  is  equal  to  the  brightest  oat  straw,  while  two  crops  may  be  grow 
on  the  land  in  one  season.  Com  is  most  economically  fed  on  the  stalk,  but  i 
do  not  approve  this  economy.  The  weak  members  of  the  flock  and  the  laml 
are  not  rapid  ••  shellers,*'  and  do  not,  therefore,  secure  the  amount  of  grain  the 
are  entitled  to,  while,  if  slightly  over-fed,  they  are  apt  to  leave  ears  which 
thickly  covered  with  the  husk  untouched.  We  prefer  feeding  corn-stalks  dune 
cold  weather  as  a  coarse  food,  and  corn  in  the  ear  twice  per  day.  We  find 
change  from  prairie  grass  to  corn-stalks,  again  to  Hungarian,  and  again  to  shea 
oats,  to  be  advisable ;  and  the  observant  shepherd  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  dec 
when  such  changes  should  be  made.  We  hear  many  cautions  against  "  ove 
feeding.**  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  too  many  fears  are  entertained  in  regai 
to  this  point.  Sheep,  if  fed  regularly  and  plentifully,  are  not  apt  to  eat  moi 
than  enough,  nor  more  than  is  profitable  to  the  husbandman.  Yeed  judiciously 
but  feedjreelt/.     Both  the  fleece  and  the  carcass  will  repay  you. 

BREEDS    OF   SHEEP. 

Located,  as  we  are,  remote  from  «'iny  large  city,  and  not  enjoying  the  faciliti* 
of  railroads  in  shipping  stock  to  market,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  tl 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  expedient  to  raise  what  are  termed  the  miiito 
breeds  of  sheep  in  Nebraska.  Ten  years  hence  we  may  decide  to  rear  shee 
both  for  wool  and  the  carcass,  but  at  present  we  must  seek  those  breeds  whi( 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  that  wool  which  will  sell  for 
most  money.  The  common  coarse  wools  which  have  been  driven  from  Missoi 
and  Kentucky  are  poor  shearers,  indifferent  mutton-sheep,  and  are  altogeth 
unprofitable  to  the  farmer.  But  two  breeds  seem  to  be  in  favor  in  our  Ter 
tory — the  Spanish  and  French  merinos.  It  is  urged  by  rome  that  the  Fren< 
are  larger,  a  better  mutton-sheep,  and  that  as  shearers  they  are  equal  to  tl 
Spanish ;  by  others,  that  the  Spanish  are  stronger  in  constitution  and  yield 
heavier  fleece  of  befter  wool.  We  regret  there  are  not  more  of  both  classes  • 
pure  blood  in  our  Territory,  and  that  so  little  attention  is  devoted  to  the  tceig 
and  quality  of  the  fleece.  After  careful  inquiry,  and  from  our  own  ezperienc 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Spanish  are  entitled  to  the  preferenc 
both  because  they  arc  more  hardy  and  the  wool  is  of  superior  quality.  Man 
however,  will  prefer  crossing  their  French  ewes  with  Spanisa  rams  of  pu 
blood ;  and  the  cross,  we  are  free  to  admit,  is  an  excellent  one  in  many  respect 
The  size  is  increased,  there  is  a  larger  staple,  with  less  yolk  or  gam  to  be  e 
tracted  in  cleansing.  The  most  important  object  to  be  attained,  howeyer,  wi 
us,  (and  it  is  one  of  prime  importance  to  every  sheep-husbandman  who  desir 
to  sell  fine  wool,  so  as  to  realize  the  greatest  profit,)  is  to  secure  pare-Uood 
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no  rams.  We  can  obtain  these  only  hy  paying  what  to  western 
1  »  exorbitant  prices.  The  only  safe  plan  to  adopt  to  procure  good 
yd,  ai  the  least  expense,  is  to  order  such  a  ram  as  is  desired  of  some  breeder 
stablished  reputation,  the  excellence  of  whose  stock  has  been  proved.  The 
ter  has  two  Vermont  Spanish  merino  rams,  one  of  which  he  values  highly, 

which  promises  to  make  one  of  the  best  sheep,  both  as  to  constitution  and 
t  of  fleece,  in  the  western  country.    He  hazards  but  little  in  pronouncing 

tae  best  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  This  ram  is  from  the  flock  of 
han  Gushing,  Woodstock,  Vermont.  Mr.  Edwin  Hammond,  of  Middle- 
f,  Vermont,  probably  has  sheep  of  as  pure  blood  as  any  in  the  United 
'.es,  and  the  man  who  sends  to  him  for  a  pure-blood  Spanish  merino  ram 
'  rest  assured  that  he  will  get  what  he  bargains  for.  To  either  of  the  above 
Jemen  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  our  western  wool-growers  who  desire  to 
ease  the  value  of  their  flocks, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  the  price  of  the  coarse  wools  will 

high.  Upon  the  return  of  peace  fine  wools  will  advance  in  price,  or 
se  wools  somewhat  decline,  till  they  have  reached  their  proper  level.  It 
efore  behooves  the  western  farmer  to  prepare  for  the  demand  he  may 

lably  anticipate  a  year  or  two  hence.  But  if  a  pound  of  fine  wool  will 
I  nd  no  higher  price  in  eastern  markets  than  a  pound  of  coarse,  is  it, 
nrtneless,  not  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  produce  the  fine  in  preference  to 
coarse  ?  We  think  it  is,  decidedly.  Every  scientific  man  will  testify  to  the 
that  the  fabric  wrought  of  fine  wool  confines  more  caloric  than  that  manu- 
ired  from  the  coarser  material ;  and  what  manufacturer  or  consumer  would 
prefer  the  fine  staple  ? 

ut  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  fine  wool  breeds  of  sheep  for  Nebraska 
le  fact  that  they  produce  at  least  one- third  more  in  weight  than  the  coarse. 
!  writer  found  that  his  flock  of  merinos  averaged  5f  pounds  after  having 
I  driven  from  Ohio  the  previous  season,  while  his  coarse  wools  sheared  but 
rounds,  though  they  had  been  in  the  Territory  two  seasons.  We  now  esti- 
i  the  next  clip  to  favor  the  merinos  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  Whenever  we 
the  price  of  fine  wool  in  the  eastern  market  exceeding  that  of  the  coarse, 
cost  of  carriage  adds  another  inducement,  to  those  already  mentioned,  to 
farmer  to  choose  the  breeds  which  yield  the  fine  staple.  He  will  find  that 
transportation  of  100  pounds  of  fine  wool,  worth,  say,  $100,  costs  no  more 
I  that  of  100  pounds  of  coarse,  worth,  perhaps,  $60.  And  this  question  of 
transportation  of  wool  compared  with  that  of  grain  or  live  stock  is  an  im- 
ant  one  to  the  farmers  in  Nebraska  and  those  States  and  Territories  remote 
1  the  seaboard.     The  writer  shipped  2,000  pounds  of  wool  from  Nebraska 

to  Philadelphia,  via  Missouri  river,  to  St.  Louis,  thence  by  rail,  at  a  cost  of 

or,  say,  three  cents  per  pound,  including  insurance.  This  wool  was  worth 
hiladclphia  $1  per  pound.  What  would  have  been  the  cost  of  shipping  and 
ranee  of  any  other  product  of  the  farm  worth  the  same  amount  of  money  ? 
ask  the  careful  attention  of  western  farmers  to  this  subject ;  it  is  one  the 
importance  of  which  they  have  failed  to  realize.  To  all  we  would  say, 
^our  farms  be  the  homes  of  "flocks'*  as  well  as  that  of  "herds."  If  you 
5  the  coarse  wools,  keep  them;  if  you  have  not  the  fine  wools,  get  them  as 
dily  as  possible.  Purchase  pure  bred  Spanish  merino  rams,  and  soon  we 
have  flocks  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  on  our  continent. 
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But  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  first  pair  of  Spanish  merinos  e^ 
introduced  into  this  country  were  brought  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  I 
little  knowledge  of  their  value  had  the  man  into  whose  hands  they  came,  tl 
they  were  butchered  and  eaten.  Now,  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  for  a  sinj 
ram,  and  as  many  hundreds  for  a  ewe,  of  this  same  breed  of  animals,  is  no  unusi 
price.  Such  has  been  the  change  in  the  public  estimation  of  this  class  of  shci 
in  little  more  than  a  half  century.  And  the  man  who  should  now  be  fou 
feasting  upon  thorough-bred  Spanish  mutton  would  be  classed  as  a  near  re 
tion  of  the  woman  in  the  fable,  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  q 
Indeed,  such  is  the  zeal  now  displayed  by  the  devotees  of  this  famous  sto* 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  question  with  some,  whether,  at  this  day  of  aim 
universal  intelligence,  when  nearly  every  one  knows  something  of  aim 
every  subject  that  comes  before  the  public  mind,  these  men,  "gone  crazy" 
the  sheep  question,  show  wisdom  much  in  advance  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
their  mystic  age  of  fable,  with  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  ram  wh 
bore  a  golden  fleece. 

There  have  always  been  some  men  like  the  narrow-minded  John  Randol 
who  have  been  ready  at  all  times  "to  go  a  mile  to  kick  a  sheep;"  yet  in  ev 
age,  from  the  earliest  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  day,  sheep  b; 
always  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  those  best  qualified  to  judg< 
the  sources  of  a  nation's  wealth,  audit  should  be  a  matter  of  sincere  congrati 
tion  to  the  American  people  that  the  subject  of  sheep  husbandly  is  receiv 
such  earnest  and  intelligent  attention.  Some  things  each  generation  must  Ic 
for  itself,  and  one  of  them  is  the  fact  that  the  sheep  is  as  necessary  a  c( 
paniou  for  man  now  as  in  the  more  nomadic  condition  of  the  race,  when  Lai 
kept  his  flocks,  or  the  angels  sang  their  song  of  joy  around  the  shepherd  on 
plains  of  Palestine.  So  true  is  this,  that  a  history  of  the  attention  paid 
sheep  husbandry  in  any  nation  forms  no  inconsiderable  means  of  judging 
that  nation's  progress  in  wealth  and  civilization. 

THEIR   ANTIQUITY. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  an  authentic  history  of  the  Spanish  mei 
reaches  back  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

The  fine,  rich  fabrics  worn  by  the  Roman  officials  in  the  early  days  of 
Christian  era,  and  which  found  their  way  to  the  courts  of  most  of  the  nati 
lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  were  made  from  the  wool 
the  flocks  which  grazed  on  the  plains  of  Truditania,  in  Spain. 

Through  all  the  political  convulsions  which  have  harassed  that  coun 
which  has  given  them  their  name,  through  all  its  conquests  and  reconque 
this  race  of  animals  has  sustained  itself.  It  has  suffered  transportation  aci 
the  seas,  endured  the  rigors  of  a  cold  country,  stood  the  test  of  acclimat 
taken  even  firmer  and  deeper  root  in  our  soil  than  it  had  in  the  sunny  pi 
of  its  native  Spain,  and  recently,  through  the  skill  and  energy  of  a  Ve 
gentleman,  has  proved,  at  the  international  exhibition  at  Hamburg,  thai 
American  production  of  the  Spanish  merino  stands  at  the  head  of  all  o 
sheep  of  the  world. 
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"est  that  is  now  being  manifested,  and  the  largely  increased  attention 
sneep  hnsbandrj,  in  a  great  portion  of  our  country,  has  created  an 
lented  demand  for  thorough -bred  Spanish  sheep,  and  prices  have  risen 
demand,  till  manj  call  the  present  awakened  interest  in  the  business 
9ep  mania,"  Mid  hint  of  the  '*hen  fever"  and  **mom8  multicaulis" 
redieting  that  the  same  £aXe  awaits  this  enterprise. 
oUars  per  head  is  now  paid  for  the  service  of  some  of  the  first-class 
Vermont,  and  hundreds  of  applicants  are  refused  even  at  these  terms, 
seders,  not  over-enthusiastic  men  either,  confidently  believe  that  the 

very  distant  when  one  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  same 

isio  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this  class  of  stock  that  not  a 

i-bred  flock  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Vermont  which  has  not  been 

below  the  number  its  owner  has  chosen  to  retain.     It  has  now  become 

I  question  with  many  men  whether  such  a  demand  and  such  prices  can 

.     As  to  all  other  branches  of  business,  the  war  has  given  an  increased' 

to  that  of  sheep  husbandry,  resulting  in  a  temporary  inflation  of  prices ; 

this  stimulus  has  become  abated,  thorough-bred  stock  will  hold  the 

aiion  to  all  other  classes  that  it  does  now.     Thirty-five  years  ago  first- 

ino  rams  could  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  per  bead.    Old  ewes,  "  culls," 

antumn  for  three  dollars  per  head.  At  this  time  native  sheep  sold 
lo  i^nd  twenty-five  cents.  As  the  prices  of  the  merinos  gradually 
lui  culls  sold  for  five  dollars  and  an  extra  ram  for  fifteen,  there  were 
of  men  who  said  such  prices  could  not  continue — ^men  buying  sheep 
figures  must  fail.  The  wise  prophets  of  that  day  held  on  to  their 
leep,  and  in  many  instances  are  holding  on  to  them  still,  contented  to 
>und3  of  wool  per  head,  and  to  sell  their  surplus  stock  in  the  autumn 
and  four  dollars,  while  their  neighbors,  who  went  into  the  "  ruinous 
on"  of  fine-wooled  sheep  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  clip  from  8  to  10 
)f  wool  from  their  ewes,  and  from  15  to  25  pounds  from  their  rams, 
all  the  stock  they  will  let  go  from  their  flocks  at  prices  which  would 
tax  the  credulity  of  a  man  not  acquainted  with  the  business.  This 
ce  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  will  form  a  very  reliable  basis  on 
base  a  calculation  relative  to  the  future. 

ict  that  the  Spanish  merino  now  stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  classes 
,  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  may  be  regarded  as  estab- 
yond  all  question,  and  when  we  consider  how  small  are  their  numbers 
mpared  with  the  ''native  flocks"  of  the  country,  all  of  which  must, 
ir  to  year,  be  improved  by  an  infusion  of  pure-blood,  no  man  need  fear 
demand  for  this  stock  will  so  far  abate  as  to  constitute  any  discourage- 
those  who  wish  to  engage  in  the  business  of  sheep- keeping.  When 
war  shall  have  been  finished,  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  all  the  staple 
of  the  country  may  be  expected ;  but  so  long  as  our  national  debt 
uire  a  high  protective  tariff,  wool  can  never  reach  the  low  figures  to 
le  fluctuating  legislation  of  the  country  in  years  past  has  several  times 
nd  we  may  safely  predict  that  what  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
breeders  of  pure-blooded  cattle  will  be  substantially  enjoyed  by  the 
iters  of  pure-bred  sheep  in  this  country. 

hundred  years  the  English  breeders  have  been  doing  everything  that 
?rgy,  perseverance,  and  unlimited  wealth  could  do  in  perfecting  their 
ireeds  of  cattle,  yet  who  has  ever  heard  that  their  stock  was  not  in 
or  that  the  prices  of  former  years  had  fallen  otf  ?  Prices  have  kept 
with  their  improvement  from  year  to  year,  till  400  and  500  guineas  is 
amon  sum  paid  for  a  single  animal. 
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But  there  are  other  considerations  which  may  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
wavering  and  encourage  the  hearts  of  the  doubting.  When  the  cotton-growing 
States  of  the  south  produced  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  in  a  single 
year,  men  of  foresight  and  sagacity  hesitated  about  making  further  investments 
in  cotton  lands  and  negroes,  through  the  fear  that  the  markets  of  the  world 
could  never  demand  more  of  this  article  than  was  already  produced.  But  from 
that  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  the  country  went  on  producing  till  the 
yield  reached  six  million  bales,  and  yet  the  markets  were  not  glutted,  and 
cotton-growing  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  industry  in  the 
country.  The  condition  of  cotton-growing  in  those  days  when  men  were 
doubtful  of  its  future  was  not  unlike  the  present  condition  of  the  wool-growing 
business.  It  is  just  in  its  infancy,  and  men  need  not  trouble  themselves  with 
forebodings  of  such  times  as  were  experienced  under  the  tariff  of  1841,  which 
sent  fine  wool  down  to  34  cents  per  pound.  But  ail  this  might  be  reasonably 
predicted  even  on  the  supposition  that  our  population  would  make  only  a  nomi- 
nal increase  for  a  series  of  yeai-s.  But  this  country  is  now  about  entering  on  a 
new  era.  Once  through  with  our  war,  and  a  career  of  greatness  and  expansion 
is  open  to  us  which  will  call  into  the  fullest  activity  every  department  of  in- 
dustry. While  we  look  only  to  the  production  of  so  much  wool  as  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  own  people,  we  shall  see  that  the  field 
which  is  open  to  the  American  shepherd  is  a  large  one,  and  not  likely  to  be 
fully  occupied  for  many  long  years. 

In  1860,  there  were  about  23  million  sheep  in  the  United  States,  which 
yielded  in  round  numbers  60  million  pounds  of  wool.  In  th«  same  year  we 
consumed  about  four  and  one-half  pounds  of  wool  to  each  individual,  making  a 
total  of  about  120  million  pounds,  or  twice  as  much  as  we  produced.  Let,  then, 
our  population  remain  stationary,  and  we  must  double  our  wool  clip  before  we 
can  clothe  ourselves. 

But  among  the  many  lessons  the  present  war  has  taught  us,  not  the  least  is 
this :  the  superior  sanitary  properties  of  woollen  fabrics.  As  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity we  have  begun  to  reduce  thi^  teaching  to  practice,  and  so  well  satisfied  are 
we  of  the  adaptation  of  woollen  goods  to  the  varying  conditions  of  our  climate, 
that  in  the  future  there  must  be  a  largely  increased  demand  of  the  raw  material 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  varieties  of  manufactured 
articles.  If  before  the  war  it  required  four  pounds  of  wool  to  clothe  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  country,  the  present  reform  in  dress  fabrics  will  prepare  us  here- 
after to  use  at  least  six  pounds.  This  amount  added  to  what  we  consumed  in 
1860  would  make  about  160  million  pounds,  or  about  three  times  as  much  as 
we  then  produced. 

But  no  man  is  so  short-sighted  as  to  suppose  that  our  population  is  to  remain 
stationary,  or  that  it  is  to  be  augmented  only  by  the  natural  ratio  of  increase. 
From  1850  to  1860  our  rate  of  increase  was  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  for  the  next  thirty  years  our  population  shall  multiply  in  the 
same  ratio,  we  shall  have  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  not 
less  than  75  millions  of  people. 

Admitting,  according  to  the  above  estimate,  that  each  individual  will  consume 
six  pounds,  it  will  then  require  450  million  pounds  of  wool  to  fit  up  our  na- 
tional wardrobe  every  year,  or  about  seven  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the 
clip  of  1860. 

Now,  put  by  the  side  of  these  facts  one  other,  namely,  that  when  a  good 
merino  ram  is  crossed  upon  a  flock  of  common  ewes,  the  progeny  will  show  an 
increase  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  head;  and  when  we 
remember  to  how  great  an  extent  the  demands  of  the  market  must  be  supplied 
by  the  "  native"  or  common  sheep  of  the  country,  the  question  of  the  future 
demand  for  thorough- bred  Spanish  merinos  may  be  considered  as  settled  beyoD<l 
a  doubt. 


i 
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Sdll  there  is  one  other  point  vhich  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  connexion 
ith  this  matter.  American  wool  can  be  made  to  compete  with  that  of  other 
)antrie8  even  in  their  own  markets.    We  shall  never  be  satisfied  with  simplj 

:hii  ourselves.  When  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  west,  the  immense  domain 
[  great  northwest,  with  the  magnificent  plains  of  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
nu  me  region  stretching  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
[exico,  shall  have  become  stocked  with  sheep,  the  United  States  will  take  the 

le  rank  as  a  wool-growing  country  that  she  has  heretofore  held  in  the  pro- 
ion  of  cotton. 

ixo  field  is  there  wider  or  richer  in  promise  for  the  future  than  what  is  here 
pened  for  the  intelligent  American  shepherd. 

MANAGEMENT  OP  SHEEP  IN  WINTER. 

What  is  said  on  this  subject  will  relate  to  the  care  of  flocks  in  the  latitude 
f  New  England,  or  where  sheep  must  be  fed  at  the  barn  five  or  six  months  in 
be  year. 

As  a  convenient  point  to  begin  the  round  of  the  year,  let  us  start  with  them 
A  they  are  gathered  about  the  barns  in  the  late  autumn. 

To  insure  successful  wintering  for  a  flock  of  merinos,  these  things  are,  first  of 
II,  indispensable,  namely :  good  shelter,  food  sufficient  in  quantity  and  variety, 
unning  tcater,  and  skilful  attendance. 

The  best  shelter  is  a  good  bank  bam,  located  on  a  dry  soil,  facing  the  south, 
nd  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  windows  and  doors, 
irben  desirable. 

The  ground  around  the  barn  should  slope  gradually  from  the  building  in 
very  direction,  to  prevent  the  water  fi'om  the  melting  snow  and  ice  in  the 
pring  from  settling  into  the  ground,  and  making  the  enclosure  damp  and  un- 
wholesome. If  the  soil  id  not  naturally  sufficiently  dry,  let  it  be  thoroughly 
inderdrained. 

Such  bams  arc  usually  built  with  a  wall  on  the  back  side  and  one-half  of  the 
ndi,  like  the  cellar  wall  of  a  house,  but  the  sills  of  the  building  should  be 
laced  high  enough  above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to  admit  a  window 
vo  feet  wide.  A  bam  60  by  40  feet  should  have  at  least  ten  such  windows, 
'bey  siionld  be  hung  upon  hinges,  so  that  they  can  be  opened  and  shut  at 
lea^iurc.  By  this  arrangement  good  and  sufficient  ventilation  can  at  all  times 
e  secured. 

The  space  in  the  basement  C/f  such  a  bam  can  be  divided  into  several  separate 
^closures  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  flock,  and  eac'.i  enclosure  should  open  on 
je  front  side  into  a  yard  at  least  twice  as  spacious  as  the  apartment  under  the 
am.  Around  these  yards  should  mn  a  substantial  board  fence  five  feet  high, 
nd  if  in  a  dog  region,  it  should  be  surmounted  with  a  row  of  pickets.  This 
mpie  provision  will  render  it  dog-proof. 

Much  will  be  gained  by  keeping  only  a  small  number  of  sheep  in  the  same 
Qclosnre.  If  fifty  sheep  are  to  be  wintered  in  a  given  space,  let  the  space  be 
ivided  into  two  pens,  and  twenty-five  put  in  each.  With  the  same  keeping 
ley  will  go  through  the  winter  much  better  than  if  allowed  to  run  together, 
u  pleasant  weather  sheep  should  be  allowed  to  run  in  and  out  at  will,  and  thus 
scure  the  exercise  necessary  to  the  fullest  degree  of  healthfulness. 

When  shut  in  the  fold  at  night  the  windows  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow 
lie  admission  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air.  This  latter  point  becomes  the 
lore  necessary  as  the  spring  approaches,  when  the  still  cold  season  of  mid- 
nuUtr  has  passed  and  the  air  becomes  heavy  with  damp  exhalations.  Not 
mg  since  I  visited  a  sheepfold,  where  the  animals,  a  flock  of  fine  ewes,  seemed 
»  be  in  a  state  of  semi-torpidity,  so  closely  was  all  the  pure  air  of  heaven  shut 
at,  and  all  the  foul  emanations  of  fermenting  manure  kept  in.  The  best  sheep 
n  the  world  could  not  flourish  in  such  a  condition. 
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Pure  air  is  as  indispensable  to  the  health  of  an  animal  as  to  the  health  of  a 
man,  and  it  will  suffer  proportionably  when  deprived  of  it. 

WATER. 

Many  men  once  thought  that  sheep  could  live  very  well  without  water,  but 
it  was  when'the  same  men  thought  that  because  they  had  a  covering  of  wool 
they  could  winter  very  comfortably  on  the  northwest  side  of  a  hay-stack. 

It  is  true  sheep  will  go  through  the  winter  without  water,  but  they  will  do 
very  much  better  with  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  should  be  running  water. 

Sheep  will  drink  more  frequently  and  with  far  keener  relish  at  a  trough  where 
the  water  is  constantly  running  in  and  out,  than  at  one  into  which  the  water  is 
pumped. 

The  drainage  pipe  which  carries  off  the  waste  water  should  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  allow  the  trough  to  fill  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  The  trough  should  then 
be  covered  with  a  closely  fitting  cover,  and  through  this,  and  quite  near  the  edge 
to  which  the  sheep  come  to  drink,  two  or  three  oval-shaped  holes  should  be  cut, 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  the  short  diameter  and  five  in  the  long. 

If  the  sheep  are  to  come  up  to  the  side  of  the  trough,  have  the  holes  cut  cross- 
wise in  the  cover;  if  they  are  to  come  to  the  end,  cut  them  lengthwise.  A  sheep 
will  quickly  learn  to  put  its  nose  through  these  holes  for  the  water,  and  then  the 
wool  about  the  face  and  heavy  folds  of  the  neck  will  be  kept  out  of  the  water 
and  thereby  the  animal  saved  from  a  vast  amount  of  discomfort  arising  fi'oir 
the  wool  about  the  neck  becoming  wet  and  fi'ozen. 

The  more  one  studies  the  habits  of  the  sheep,  the  more  will  the  fact  of  th( 
extreme  fastidiousness  of  the  animal  be  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  the  care 
ful  flock-master  will  soon  learn  that  when  he  regulates  his  care  in  accordanc 
with  this  peculiarity  he  will  be  well  compensated  for  all  his  painstaking. 

Not  only  will  sheep  drink  with  better  relish  of  running  than  of  standinj 
water,  but  a  little  observation  will  convince  any  one  that  they  will  visit  ver; 
often  a  trough  arranged  as  already  described,  where  they  are  obliged  to  touc 
only  their  lips  to  the  water,  when  they  would  hold  back  till  driven  by  shai 
thirst  from  a  trough  where  they  could  only  drink  at  the  discomfort  of  bavin 
the  wool  about  the  neck  wet  and  frozen  for  hours. 

THEIR  FOOD. 

Many  experiments  have  been  instituted  to  determine  the  relative  value  < 
various  kinds  of  food  for  stock.  But  while  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  is  i 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  lessons  these  experiments  a 
calculated  to  teach,  there  is  one  fact  which  all  can  understand  and  reduce 
practice,  namely,  that  sheep  require  a  variety  of  food.  There  can  be  no  qnestic 
but  what  if  a  part  of  all  the  grasses  and  herbs  which  they  crop  in  the  summ 
could  be  provided  for  winter,  the  healthfulness  of  our  flocks  would  be  much  i 
creased ;  but  as  this  is  out  of  the  question,  every  careful  keeper  of  sheep  will  ai 
as  much  as  possible  to  meet  this  demand  of  nature. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  grasses  for  summer  and  winter  feeding,  clover  stan 
at  the  head ;  hence  every  man  should  stock  his  fields  as  frequently  as  possib 
that  he  may  have  a  plentiful  supply  for  his  barns. 

Much  may  be  gained  in  winter  by  changing  from  one  variety  of  feed  to  a 
other.  A  feed  of  well-cured  corn  fodder  or  straw  will  be  relished  three  or  fo 
times  a  week.  If  a  given  amount  of  fine  and  coarse  hay  must  bo  fed,  let 
change  from  one  to  the  other  be  made  every  three  days.  From  the  first  of  E) 
cember  to  the  first  of  March  sheep  should  have  as  much  hay  as  they  will  e 
with  none  to  waste,  twice  a  day.  During  March  and  April  they  should  be  f 
three  times  a  day. 
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In  evefy  apartment  there  shonld  be  a  salt  box  kept  eonstantly  mtpplfed  with 

;  with  which  abont  two  ounces  of  snlphor  to  the  quart  has  been  mixed.    This 

imple  provision  will  go  for  towards  preventing  ail  the  intestinal  diseases  that 

likelj  to  attack  sheep  while  being  confined  to  dry  feed. 

dtretches  are  verj  seldom  known  when  shectp  hare  access  to  a  plentiful  snp- 

»ly  of  aalt,  and  I  believe  if  thej  were  provided  with  sulphur  in  addition  to  the 

the  disease  would  never  make  its  appearance. 

FEEDING   TURNIPis. 

The  fact  which  should  decide  what  use  should  be  made  of  turnips  in  winter 
eeding  is  not  how  many  pounds  of  turnips  are  equal  to  100  pounds  of  hay, 
»d  what  is  the  relative  cost  of  their  production,  but  it  is  this :  stock  does  better 
M  than  without  them ;  therefore  feed  them.  Turnips  fnrnish  much  that  the 
inimai  gains  by  direct  contact  with  the  soil  in  summer,  and  which  meets  a  ne- 
essity  of  the  animal  organization  that  dry  food  alone  fails  to  supply.     How 

ch  good  a  given  amount  of  turnips  will  do  an  animal  is  not  to  be  determined 
17  the  amount  of  nutriment  the  chemist  may  find  in  them,  but  by  the  notice- 

I  fact  that  a  fiock  will  thrive  better  on  a  less  amount  of  liay  and  grain  where 
;  aaily  ration  of  turnips  is  fed. 

The  amount  to  be  fed  each  man  will  regulate  according  to  circumstances.  A 
•nahel  per  day  to  seventy-five  sheep  is  a  fair  allowance,  and  may  be  increased 

0  advantage,  especially  with  breeaing  ewes,  as  they  approach  their  yeaning 
ime.  Having  been  cut,  they  should  be  put  into  a  trougn  and  the  daily  allow* 
ince  of  meal  for  the  flock  sprinkled  upon  them,  and  both  will  be  eaten  with 
;reater  relish  than  if  fed  alone. 

FEEDING   GRAIN. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  feeding  grain  by  good 
lock  masters.  Ooe  man  feedd  only  a  fair  amount — ^a  half  bushel  of  mixed 
[raJDs,  as  com,  oats,  and  bran,  iu  equal  parts — and  carries  his  sheep  through 
be  winter  in  good  condition ;  another  keeps  his  sheep  fit  for  the  shambles  the 
ear  round.  The  more  judicious  method  is  to  feed  enough  to  keep  the  sheep  in 
;ood  thriving  condition.  Other  things  being  equal,  sheep  that  are  only  kept  in 
;ood  vigor  will  give  better  stock  than  if  kept  over-fat. 

The  same  rule  in  regard  to  variety  should  be  observed  here  as  in  feeding 
ay.  Bran  or  shorts,  if  fed  liberally  to  breeding  ewes  as  yeaning  time  ap- 
roachos,  will  promote  a  full  flow  of  milk.  Breeaing  ewes  should  also  be  fed 
iorc  freely  during  and  for  a  few  weeks  succeeding  the  coupling  season,  in  order 
>  give  the  foetus  a  good  start. 

REGULARITY   OP   FEEDING. 

When  all  the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  complied  with — warm  shelters 

dry  yards,  pure  running  water,  the  sweetest  of  hay,  and  the  richest  of 

— it  is  a  notable  fact  that  some  flocks  of  sheep  never  look  well.     Some  are 

iwr  and  feeble,  and  go  drooping  in  an  abject  condition  around  the  fold.     Their 

001  starts  off  and  hangs  in  ragged  tag-locks  along  their  sides  and  flanks, 
hey  never  come  to  the  newly  filled  crib  with  a  keen  appetite,  but  drag  them- 
'Ives  round  with  evident  reluctance,  and  take  their  food  as  though  eating  was 
task.  Much  of  the  cause  for  such  a  state  of  a  flock  will  be  found  in  irregular 
ieding— irregular  in  point  of  time  and  quantity  of  feed. 

Feeding  should  always  be  attended  to  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  hour 
^the  day,  and  the  same  amount  given  at  each  time,  except  at  such  times  as  it  is 
esirable  to  increase  or  diminish  the  usual  amount,  ani  then  such  changes 
aid  always  be  made  gradually.  During  mid-winter  sheep  should  be  fed  as 
viy  as  eight  in  the  morning,  and  never  later  than  four  in  the  afternoon. 
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As  the  time  approaches  for  tumiag  tbe  flock  to  pasture,  if  grain  has  be* 
regularly  fed  during  tbe  winter,  tbe  amount  should  be  gradually  lessened,  tb 
the  change  may  not  be  too  great  when  they  are  sent  to  the  hills  to  su 
themselves. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  notice  many  of  the  minor  matters  wbi 
must  receive  attention  in  every  well-regulated  flock,  such  as  "  tagging*'  and  t 
care  of  lambs.  These  points  are  made  sufficiently  plain  in  works  upon  she 
husbandry.  There  is,  however,  one  point  which  seems  to  demand  a  momen 
attention  in  this  connexion,  namely : 

DOCKING    LAMBS. 

This  operation  should  be  performed  when  the  lambs  are  about  ten  days  ( 
Let  an  attendant  take  the  lamb,  holding  its  feet  firmly  in  his  hands,  and  pr 
its  hind-quarters  snugly  up  to  a  smooth  block,  on  the  top  of  which  the  tail 
the  lamb  should  be  drawn  out  straight.  The  operator  should  be  provided  ^ 
a  broad  chisel,  made  quite  dull,  and  only  sharp  enough  to  sever  the  bone  with 
crushing  it.  The  edge  of  the  chisel  should  be  placed  firmly  upon  the  tail,  ab 
one  inch  and  a  balf  from  the  body,  and  the  loose  skin  crowded  up  towards 
body  till  the  point  for  amputation  is  reached.  Then,  with  the  chisel  h 
inclining  outward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  body  of  the  laml 
single  blow  with  the  mallet  completes  the  operation.  The  bleeding  artei 
should  be  immediately  seared  by  a  hot  iron,  which  can  easily  be  made  rei 
by  a  small  portable  furnace.  By  this  method  the  usual  loss  of  blood  will 
prevented,  and  the  consequent  check  to  the  growth  of  the  lamb  obviat 
If  lambf*  are  docked  when  a  month  or  six  weeks  oldj  or  indeed  at  any  age,  i 
allowed  to  bleed  till  the  flow  stops  of  its  own  accord,  it  will  not  unfrequen 
require  two  weeks  for  the  lamb  to  make  up  for  this  vital  drain  upon  his  yoi 
and  tender  organization.  Cases  of  bleeding  to  death,  or  so  that  death  occun 
a  consequent  in  a  few  days,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

By  this  method  of  amputation  two  other  advantages  will  be  gained — the  s 
will  always  readily  cover  the  end  of  the  bone,  and  the  tail  will  be  left  ii 
desirable  shape. 

THEIR    MANAGEMENT   IN    SUMMER. 

For  two  weeks  previous  to  sending  the  flock  to  pasture  their  allowa 
of  grain  should  be  gradually  lessened.  Wben  pastures  are  near  the  bams 
sheep  may  be  allowed  to  run  out  for  a  few  hours  a  day  for  several  days  bei 
the  final  "turning  out;"  but  if  they  are  to  be  driven  any  distance,  and  wl 
they  will  receive  no  shelter,  they  should  not  be  taken  from  the  fold  till  ther 
grass  enough  in  the  pastures  for  full  and  generous  feeding.  The  practice  wl 
is  often  noticeable  of  allowing  sheep  to  run  out  about  the  yards  and  bamt 
soon  as  the  ground  is  bare,  or  the  first  shoots  of  green  grass  are  seen,  does 
result  in  any  advantage  to  the  flock. 

The  practice  of  shearing  without  washing,  and  before  sending  away  to  past' 
is  now  quite  common  with  the  best  breeders  in  Vermont.  The  entire  fl 
should  be  dipped  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco  immediately  after  shearing,  as  a  ] 
ventive  against  ticks. 

When  once  the  flock  is  "  turned  off**  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  s 
trough  is  as  indispensable  for  the  pasture  in  summer  as  it  is  for  the  fold 
winter.  A  quantity  of  tar,  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  sh«i 
first  be  put  in,  and  the  salt  sprinkled  upon  this.  In  lapping  the  salt  tbe  sb 
will  get  more  or  less  of  the  tar  on  the  nose,  and  this  is  not  only  healthful 
tbe  sheep,  b.it  is  an  excellent  preventive  against  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
the  Jli/.    A  few  fresh  furrows,  turned  over  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks,  fi 
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the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  will  aid  the  sheep  essentiall  j  in 
defeadiDg  themselveB  against  this  vile  tormentor.  When  attacked  they  will 
instandy  take  refnge  in  the  farrows,  and,  by  placing  their  noses  dose  down  to 
tbe  fte&n  soil,  preyent  the  fly  finding  access  to  their  nostrils.  This  simple  means 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  against  that  sconrge  of  the  sheep- 
fM,  <*  grub  in  the  head.'' 

What  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  necessity  for  changing  food  in  winter 
is  equally  applicable  to  summer  management. 

If  the  pasture  to  which  fifty  sheep  are  allotted  for  their  summer's  fare  can  be 
divided  into  two  lots,  and  the  flock  put  into  each  eyery  alternate  week,  they 
will  flourish  much  better  than  if  allowed  free  range  of  the  whole.  Fifty  sheep, 
if  Qorestrained,  will  trayel  oyer  a  hundred-acre  lot  eyery  day,  and  each  day  be 
obliged  to  feed  just  where  they  did  the  day  before,  finding  but  little  nresh 
grass;  whereas,  if  they  should  be  confined  to  one-half  the  field  which  is  to 
support  them  for  a  giyen  number  of  days,  and  then  changed  to  the  other  half, 
they  would  find  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  and  tender  ieed. 

Particular  watchfulness  is  needed  if  the  flock  contains  any  ewes  which  are 
expected  to  bring  up  **  adopted  lambs."  Such  ewes  are  quite  likely  to  desert 
the  lambs  thus  forced  upon  their  care  and  leaye  them  to  **  shifb  for  themselyes." 

As  the  season  for  the  cold  and  rain  storms  of  autumn  approaches,  provision 
should  be  made  for  sheltering  the  flock  from  the  inclement  weather.  A  drenching 
lain  of  two  or  three  days'  continuance  not  only  detracts  from  the  appearance  of 
sheep,  but  is  a  positiye  injury  to  them,  and  is  one  of  the  discomforts  which 
should  not  be  yisited  upon  them  when  it  is  possible  to  ayoid  it.  At  the  time 
of  coupling  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  separating  the  ewes  designed 
for  breeding  into  lots,  according  to  certain  characteristics  or  qualities,  so  that 
those  designed  for  a  particular  ram  can  bo  easily  managed.  Those  haying 
qualities  which  it  is  desirable  to  remedy  in  their  offspring  should  be  put  to 
nuns  which  possess  the  opposite  qualities  in  a  marked  degree,  and  thus  a 
uniformity  of  size,  form,  and  quality  of  fleece  may  be  secured. 

No  man  who  expects  to  make  any  improvement  in  his  flock  will  allow  a  ram 
to  "ran  with  the  ewes."  Six  or  eight  ewes  in  a  day  is  as  many  as  one  ram 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  serve  when  he  has  the  very  best  of  care ;  with  a  less 
Dumber  his  chances  for  giving  good  stock  would  be  much  increased. 

Many  men  mistake  in  leaving  their  sheep  out  too  late  in  the  autumn,  as  well 
S8  taming  them  out  too  early  in  the  spring.  They  imagine,  when  the  snow 
holds  off  till  the  first  of  December,  that  if  they  can  keep  their  flock  in  the  fields 
during  the  greater  part  of  November,  they  have  saved  just  so  much  of  their 
winter's  forage.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion,  and  such  men  too  often  find  that  it 
will  take  all  the  month  of  December  to  make  up  what  was  lost  by  compelling 
their  sheep  to  live  for  two  or  three  weeks  on  the  dead,  frost-bitten  grasses  of  the 
late  autumn. 

Thus  the  circle  of  the  year  has  been  completed  by  giving  some  hints  in 
regard  to  the  general  management  of  merino  sheep.  The  multitude  of  details 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  notice,  and  important  for  new  beginners  in 
sheep-keeping  to  learn,  are  not  admissible  within  the  limits  of  such  an  article; 
neither  is  it  necessary  they  should  be,  since  they  can  be  so  readily  learned  from 
journals  in  part  or  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  great  and  inc leas- 
ing branch  of  American  industry,  and  from  the  yery  interesting  and  thorough 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  reports  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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WOOL-GROWING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


BY  DR.  CHARLES   J.  KENWORTHY. 


At  the  first  settlement  of  New  South  Wales  (the  southeastern  por 
the  Australian  continent)  a  few  sheep  were  introduced  from  the  Cape  o 
Hope.  The  first  efibrt  proved  successful,  and  in  1805  Mr.  McArthur  ir 
a  limited  number  of  rams  and  ewes  from  the  Royal  Windsor  flock  of  Geor 
the  origin  of  that  flock  being  a  number  of  choice  sheep  presented 
monarch  by  the  King  of  Spain.  From  the  limited  importation  of  'Si 
Arthur  have  arisen  the  choice  flocks  of  Australia,  which  have  rendered  i 
excellence,"  the  wool  producing  country  of  the  world. 

CROWN    LEASES. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  amount  of  cultivable  land  in  Austn 
attention  of  the  earlier  settlers  was  directed  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
To  encourage  this  new  enterprise  the  government  adopted  a  wise  polic; 
of  leasing,  for  pastoral  purposes,  extensive  areas  of  unsettled  lands, 
commencement  a  small  rental  per  annum  was  charged  per  square  mile ; 
sheep  and  cattle  became  more  numerous,  and  a  greater  demand  for  lane 
tlie  rental  was  gradually  increased.  At  the  present  time  stations  (or  f 
generally  termed  **  runs  "  in  Australia)  vary  in  extent  fi-om  20  to  2,000 
miles.  In  some  instances  the  rich  wool  princes  purchase  the  leases 
smaller  holders,  and  thereby  secure  large  pastoml  areas.  In  illustr 
shall  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  late  issue  of  the  Pastoral  Times,  respect 
runs  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  : 

"  Mr.  G.  S.  Laing  has  just  bought  1,400  square  miles  of  back  countr 
one  block,  situated  near  to  the  Upper  Lachlan  river,  and  Mr.  G.  Desai 
800  square  miles  on  the  river  Darling." 

In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  stations  (sheep  or  cattle  runs)  are  held 
lease  from  the  government  for  a  given  number  of  years,  (subject  to  rent 
the  crown,)  at  an  annual  rental  based  upon  the  number  of  animals  eacl 
supposed  to  support  or  "  carry."  The  carrying  capabilities  of  each 
determined  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government.  The  esti 
am  satisfied,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  much  below  the  actual  depi 
capabilities  of  each  individual  run.  The  rental  is  arrived  at  by  an  c 
placed  upon  the  number  of  sheep  each  square  mile  is  supposed  to  suppt 
the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  particular  run,  and  a  yearly  tax  o 
15  cents  per  sheep  is  laid.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  impon 
the  pastoral  interest  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  I  shall  freely  quote 
return  recently  laid  before  the  legislative  assembly  of  Victoria,  show 
number  of  runs  in  each  commissioner's  district,  the  number  of  acres 
from  the  crown  by  pastoral  tenants,  the  rent  paid  per  acre,  and  the  am* 
income  received  by  the  govei-nment  from  this  source  alone. 

Before  quoting  these  statistics  I  must  inform  you  that  a  large  amount 
best  land  in  the  colony  has  been  alienated  from  the  crown  ;  some  of  tl 
princes  owning  from  30,000  to  80,000  acres  in  individual  blocks.  Ausi 
divided  into  several  colonies,  or  what  you  would  tenn  separate  Stat 
colony  of  Victoria  having  an  area  of  about  57,000,000  acres.    Of  tl 
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%  small  portion  is  fit  for  cultivfttion.  My  remarks  will  be  entirely 
JO  the  colony  of  Victoria,  but  applicable  to  all  the  Australian  colmiica* 
8  flhowitig  tbe  number  of  rutia  in  eacli  of  ibe  crown  Inatia  coujmia- 
iatrict,  tUe  number  of  acre  a  rented  from  the  crown  by  pji^toral  tenants  ^ 
^nt  per  acre,  were  laid  before  tbe  legiEslative  aiaembly. 
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of  return  showing  the  area  and  rent  of  the  several  runs  in  Victoria, 
rmined  under  the  provisions  of  the  land  act,  1862,  classed  according 
rate  paid  per  acre. 
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•eceding  data  establish  the  fact  that  over  one-half  of  the  land  in  Vic- 
eld  under  pastoral  licenses,  thereby  utilizing  vast  areas  of  barren  and 
ble  land.  These  data  are  reliable,  and  establish  the  fact  that  the  runs 
Jia  average  over  30  square  miles. 

ndent  of  vast  areas  of  purchased  land,  many  of  the  squatters  own  a 
f  leasehold  runs,  both  in  Victoria  and  the  adjoining  colonies.  The 
rictoria  are  much  the  smallest.    As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
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which  sheep-raising  is  carried  on  in  some  of  the  colonies,  I  shall  hriefly  de- 
scribe the  Bogan  river  property,  which  was  advertised  for  sale  when  I  left 
Australia : 

"  200,  »573  sheep,  with  a  large  number  of  lamba  given  in, 
7,  000  cattle,  with  calved  under  6  months  given  in. 
150  useful  station  horses. 

"LAND. 

"  The  stations  are  situated  on  the  Darling,  Warrego,  and  Hittabnrra  rivers 
Fifty  of  the  licensed  runs  are  in  New  South  Wales,  and  eight  in  Queensland- 
all  contiguous,  and  comprising  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  2,000,000  acres 
In  addition  to  these,  2,000,000  acres  have  been  tendered  for,  and  all  require 
ments  of  the  act  complied  with,  necessary  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  tii< 
tenders. 

*'  The  water  frontages  of  the  present  licensed  runs  (measured  in  straight  lines 
may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Miles 

To  the  river  Darling 9 

To  the  Talawalkus,  say  two  frontages  of  50  miles  each 10' 

To  the  west  side  of  river  Warrego 6 

To  the  east  side  of  river  Warrego 8 

To  the  west  side  of  river  Hittaburra 5 

To  the  east  side  of  river  Hittaburra 5 

"  Total 44 

"  The  grazing  capability  of  the  licensed  runs  is  estimated  at  400,000  sheep. 

The  price  at  which  this  property  was  placed  in  the  market  was  $900,000. 

The  introduction  of  pastoral  leases  into  Australia  has  converted  the  almof 
barren  wastes  of  the  Papuan  into  homes  for  civilized  men,  and  the  feedin* 
grounds  of  numberless  flocks.  Independent  of  the  yearly  amount  received  b 
the  treasury  annually  for  pastoral  rents,  thousands  are  furnished  with  employ 
ment,  various  trades  and  commerce  are  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  ei 
gaged  in  the  calling ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  barren  Australia  is  made  t 
contribute  to  the  wealth,  comfort,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  many  lands. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  Australia  I  am  convinced  that  the  waste  lands  c 
the  south  could  be  utilized  if  the  government  could  be  induced  to  adopt  a  liberj 
policy,  and  lease  the  same  for  pasture  purposes.  To  engage  successfully  i 
sheep-husbandry  on  poor  land,  such  as  the  most  inferior  to  be  found  in  tl 
south,  requires  that  those  engaging  therein  should  have  complete  control  ov( 
areas  of  sufficient  extent.  Such  advantages  could  only  be  secured  by  a  leas 
or  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  at  a  reasonable  price  a  sufficient  quantity  ( 
land. 

THE    HOME   STATION. 

As  before  remarked,  squatters  have  purchased  large  areas  of  land  from  tl 
government  for  pastoral  purposes.  This  land  was  sold  at  public  auction,  an 
varied  in  price  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre.  When  purchased,  the  owners  genendl 
enclose  their  land  with  a  sheep-proof  fence.  If  the  fence  is  constructed  < 
brush  the  cost  is  about  $200  ;  if  of  posts,  one  top  rail  and  from  four  to  si 
wires,  about  $500  per  mile.  The  enclosure  is  afterwards  divided  into  paddock 
varying  from  1,000  to  5,000  acres.  By  fencing  in  the  land,  shepherds  and  hu 
keepers  are,  to  a  great  extent,  dispensed  with,  the  cost  of  the  piodaction  < 
wool  reduced,  as  well  as  the  quantity  increased,  and  the  staple  improred* 
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Upon  mnB  leased  from  the  government,  each  sqnatter  has  his  home  station, 
located  upon  a  pre-emption  section  of  640  acres  of  purchased  land — the  govem- 
ment  awarding  the  squatter  the  privilege  of  purchasing  that  area  at  the  mini- 
mum price  of  $5  per  acre.  Upon  the  pre-emption  section  is  located  the  squat- 
ter's residence,  wool- shed,  overseer's  house,  and  the  necessary  huildings  for 
eroployds  and  for  carrying  on  the  business.  In  the  thinly  settled  districts 
many  of  the  buildings  are  of  a  very  primitive  description,  being  built  of  "  wattle 
and  daub,"  or  split  slabs,  averaging  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  eight  inches 
in  width.  The  wool-shed  is  usually  a  large  building,  averaging  40  by  100  feet. 
The  frame,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  constructed  of  poles  and  saplings,  the 
roof  and  sides  being  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  "  stringy  bark  tree  *' — the 
mcafyptus  gigantea.  Near  cities,  where  labor  and  building  materials  are  cheap, 
the  erections,  in  some  cases,  are  of  better  materials  and  construction. 

WATTLE  AND  DAUB  BUILDINGS. 

I  have  referred  to  buildings  constructed  of  wattle  and  daub,  and  as  a  de- 
scription of  their  mode  of  construction  might  prove  serviceable  to  settlers  in  dis- 
tricts where  stone  and  timber  are  deficient,  (as  on  the  prairies  of  the  southwest,) 
I  shall  briefly  describe  their  construction.  In  the  first  place  a  skeleton  frame 
is  constructed  of  saplings  and  poles.  The  sills  and  plates  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  auger-holes  are  bored  through  them  at  distances  of 
ahout  one  foot.  In  the  auger-holes  are  fitted  poles  varying  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  height  of  the  walls.  Slender  brushwood  is  ob- 
tained and  woven  in  and  out  between  the  studs  ;  after  which  the  inside  and  out- 
side are  plastered  with  mud.  If  lime  is  obtainable,  the  walls  receive  several 
coats  of  whitewash.  The  roof  is  usually  composed  of  split  palings  about  five  feet 
long,  and  eight  inches  wide,  or  of  the  bark  of  the  **  stringy  bark  tree."  In  most 
cases  the  roof  projects  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  walls,  protecting  them  from 
the  weather.  A  building  of  this  character  is  durable  and  comfortable,  and  where 
the  materials  .are  easily  obtainable  it  can  be  erected  cheaply  and  expeditiously. 

HUT-KEEPERS  AND  SHEPHERDS. 

Situated  at  different  points  upon  the  station,  say  six  to  ten  miles  apart,  are 
^nts  for  the  accommodation  of  hut-keepers  and  shepherds.  These  buildings  are 
o^rude  construction,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  are  about  twelve  by  sixteen  feet; 
^ith  one  fireplace,  one  door,  and  occasionally  one  window.  These  buildings 
'Ornish  accommodation  for  one  hut-keeper  and  one  or  two  shepherds.  Each 
shepherd  has  charge  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  sheep ;  and  to  assist  him  in  taking 
care  of  his  flock,  he  is  provided  with  several  colley  dogs.  At  night  the  sheep 
8re  driven  into  a  sheep-proof  enclosure  constructed  of  hurdles,  where  they  are 
kept  until  morning.  Very  early  in  the  morning  they  are  driven  out  to  pasture. 
^igiit  and  morning  they  are  counted  by  the  hut-keeper  and  shepherd,  which  pre- 
caution compels  the  latter  to  exercise  due  care  over  his  charge.  As  soon  as  re- 
moved from  the  enclosure,  the  shepherd  starts  with  his  flock,  and  allows  them 
^0  travel  and  feed  in  a  given  direction  until  about  mid-day,  when  they  are  turned 
liomeward.  By  this  arrangement  the  sheep  travel  from  four  to  eight  miles 
^aily.  By  taking  a  difierent  direction  each  day,  a  change  of  pasture  is  secured. 
Thas  in  the  poorer  portions  of  the  colony  from  20  to  40  square  miles  are  appro- 
priated to  the  pasturage  of  a  single  flock.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  sheep 
owned  by  one  squatter,  the  character  and  habits  of  the  shepherds  and  hut- 
keepers,  the  sheep  do  not  receive  the  care  and  attention  they  so  justly  deserve. 
^  i^m  prepared  to  admit  that  on  some  stations  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  the 
^ks,  but  these  stations  form  the  exception.  It  is  sad  to  witness  the  extent  to 
^iuch  foot-rot  and  scab  prevail  on  some  of  the  runs.    On  some  stations  the  hor- 
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dies  occupy  the  same  site  for  years  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  seen  the 
ground  covered  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  with  the  excrement  of  these  animals. 
Upon  such  a  bed  they  are  huddled  together  night  by  night  and  year  by  year.      | 
Sheep  are  so  plentiful  in  Au»tralia,  and  the  merinos  are  so  hardy  that  they  are     I 
subjected  to  treatment  which  would  astonish  an  American  wool-grower.   Never-      I 
theless  they  increase  and  prove  remunerative. 

In  outlying  distncts,  where  sheep  are  liable  to  suffer  from  native  dogs,  (the 
Australian  wolf,)  they  are  guarded  during  the  night  by  the  hut-keeper  or  shep- 
herd, who  sleeps  in  a  movable  watch-box  placed  near  the  enclosure. 

PASTURAGB. 

The  quality  of  the  land  or  the  poorness  of  the  pasture  does  not  prevent  the 
successful  production  of  wool ;  for  wherever  there  is  anything  to  eat,  sheep  live, 
increase,  and  produce  the  useful  staple.  Localities  without  water,  and  little  or 
no  herbage  during  the  summer,  are  utilized  during  the  winter  months.  The 
only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  using  every  acre  in  Australia  for  pastoral  purposes 
is  the  existence  of  large  patches  of  dense  and  impenetrable  scrub,  and  localities 
densely  covered  with  creepers  and  tangled  undergrowth.  Where  the  timber  and 
undergrowth  is  so  thick  that  sheep  cannot  obtain  sufficient  pasturage,  horses  and 
cattle  are  raised.  In  some  portions  of  Australia,  as  between  Melbourne  and 
Portland,  vast  treeless  plains  or  prairies  exist,  some  of  them  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  These  localities  were  stocked  with  sheep  during  the 
earlier  days  of  the  colony ;  but  as  the  elevated  interior  became  settled  they  were 
to  a  great  extent  deserted. 

This  change  was  brought  about  by  the  commonly  entertained  opinion  that 
sheep  require  an  elevated  and  hilly  country. 

Sad  experience  taught  the  owners  of  runs  on  the  low-lying  plains  that  they 
had  committed  an  error,  and  ihey  gladly  returned  with  their  flocks.  At  present 
these  low,  open,  and  treeless  plains  are  densely  stocked  with  fine-bred  and 
healthy  sheep.  As  an  instance  of  the  quality  of  the  wool  produced  I  need  but 
refer  to  the  position  attained  by  the  wool  of  J.  L.  Currie,  esq.,  at  the  two  great 
exhibitions  held  in  London,  and  the  groat  demand  which  exists  in  Australia  for 
his  rams  for  stock  purposes.  In  forming  an  opinion  of  Australian  wool,  due  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is  raised  upon  natural  pastures;  that 
the  ph(  ep  receive  no  artificial  food  ;  and  that  the  animals  are  never  sheltered. 

With  regard  to  the  pasture  in  Australia,  I  can  only  say  that  in  a  few  favored 
localities  surrounding  extinct  volcanoes  it  is  good,  the  natural  grasses  being  fine 
and  succulent.  As  an  instance  of  one  station  favored  in  this  respect  I  may  cite 
Ercildoun,  the  residence  of  the  Messrs.  Learmonth.  As  a  general  rule,  the  feed 
during  the  winter  and  a  portion  of  the  spring  months  is  plentiful ;  but  as  soon 
as  summer  sets  in  with  its  hot  winds  the  grass  dries  up  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
sheep  are  compelled  to  subsist  for  weeks  and  months  on  the  remains  of  the  parched- 
up  annual  and  perennial  grasses.  The  three  main  grasses  of  Victona  fomishiDg 
sheep  with  feed  a.e  annuals.  I  have  secured  seed  of  them  and  shall  send 
samples  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for  experiment.  If 
they  could  be  introduced  into  the  southern  States  I  am  convinced  they  would 
prove  beneficial. 

1  ha^'0  not  visited  the  extensive  sheep  region  of  the  river  Murray,  but  have 
obtained  many  facts  from  intelligent  gentlemen  engaged  in  sheep-raising  in  that 
district.  During  the  winter  season  the  ]\Iurray  river  overflows  the  adjoining 
flats ;  and,  after  the  river  falls,  a  gross  and  luxuriant  vegetation  springs  np  on 
the  bottoms.  Within  a  few  dnys  after  the  hot  winds  set  in,  this  ephemeral  vege- 
tation withers,  and  is  trampled  to  dust  by  the  sheep.  I  hayjd  been  aasnrcd  by 
several  extensive  and  reliable  squatters  that  when  food  becomes  scarce  the  aheep 
will  visit  these  flats  and  lick  up  the  fine  vegetable  matter 
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FACTS  FROM  WOOL-GROWERS. 

The  following  letters  afford  valuable  information  upon  important  practical 
loints.  The  Messrs.  Learmonth  are  the  most  eminent  breeders  in  Victoria, 
riiat  of  Mr.  Thomas  Learmonth  refers  merely  to  the  sheep  upon  his  home 
tation. 

Ercildoun,  near  Ballarat,  September  1,  1864. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  22d  ultimo, 
rhich  I  have  delayed  answering  till  I  was  able  to  procure  information  regard- 

'  the  queries  yon  put  to  me  about  sheep-raising  in  this  district. 

Taking  your  queries  as  you  note  them  down,  I  will  give  you  my  answers  as 
tly  as  I  can: 
.  Number  of  sheep  kept  in  a  flock  ? 

.answer.  In  this  district,  sheep  are  now  rarely  shepherded ;  that  is,  followed 
y  a  shepherd  and  dog  during  the  day,  and  folded  at  night.  Since  the  wild 
ogs  have  been  exterminated  and  most  of  the  country  passed  from  the  crown 
ito  private  hands,  sheep-runs  have  been  fenced  in,  and  the  sheep  run  at  large 
ay  and  night  in  paddocks — fields.  In  the  poorer  parts  paddocks  of  10,000  to 
2,000  acres  in  extent  are  met  with,  and  in  these  7,000  sheep  run  at  large.  In 
lis  neighborhood,  the  pasture  being  finer,  paddocks  are  seldom  larger  than 
,0(K)  acres;  and  for  myself  I  prefer  that  they  should  not  be  more  than  1,000 
eres,  which  will  feed  1,500  to  2,000  sheep.  One  shepherd,  mounted  on  horse- 
Bck,  can  take  care  of  two  or  three  sucn  paddocks.  On  the  old  system  of 
lepherding,  one  man  could  take  care  of  1,500  sheep  or  more,  according  as  the 
suntry  was  wooded  or  open.  Two  flocks,  feeding  m  opposite  directions,  were 
>metimes  kept  at  one  out-station. 

2d.  The  distance  that  sheep  travel  during  the  day,  when  in  their  usual  feed- 
ig  ground? 

Answer.  A  flock  can  easily  feed  two  miles  before  noon  and  the  same  distance 
ack  again  in  the  afternoon. 

3d.  Kind  and  number  of  dogs  kept  with  each  flock  ? 

Answer.  The  ordinary  English  or  Scotch  sheep  dog.    I  never  allow  but  one. 

4th.  Wages  to  shepherds  ? 

Answer.  From  $150  to  6200  per  annum. 

5tL  Wages  paid  to  hut-keepers  1 

Answer.  From  S125  to  $150,  with  rations  in  each  case. 

6th.  Cost  of  rations  ] 

Answer.  About  $75  per  year  per  man. 

7th.  Time  and  mode  of  shearing? 

Answer.  In  this  district  sheep  shearing  commences  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
ober  and  lasts  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  shearers  get  $3  50  per  100,  with 
"ations,  and  average  about  50  sheep  per  man  per  day,  though  some  good 
tiands  can  shear  100  per  day.  The  sheep  are  not  laid  on  a  stool  with  their 
l^  tied,  as  is  in  some  places  the  custom,  but  are  merely  held  between  the 
Workman's  legs  during  the  operation — which,  to  state  the  truth,  is  generally 
roQghly  performed  in  Australia. 

8th.  Price  of  wool  ? 

Answer.  The  average  price  for  last  year's  clip  was  probably  two  shillings 
(50  cents)  per  pound;  some  of  the  Ercildoun  wool  brought  three  shillings  and 
fourpence,  about  82  cents,  per  pound. 

9th.  The  average  product  of  wool,  washed  and  unwashed  ? 
Answer.  This,  of  course,  varies  much.    Probably  the  average  may  be,  in  this 
district,  2^  pounds  for  the  former,  and  4  pounds  for  the  latter.     The  sheep  on 
^  property  averaged  as  follows  last  season : 
12, 1 55  old  sheep  dipped,  39,394  pounds,  averaged  3  pounds  3^  ounces  per  sheep 
14 
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6,924  six  months  old  lambs,  12,306  pounds,  averaged  1  pound  12J  otinces 
per  sheep. 

163  inferior  rams,  1,146  pounds,  in  grease,  7  pounds. 

The  wool  brought  in  London  <£6,537  14*.  6^.,  (about  $32,000,)  or  six  abil- 
lings  and  nine  pence  half-penny  (about  81  62)  per  pheep.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  whole  clip  averaged  about  sixty  cents  per  pound.  During  the  year  Mr. 
Learmonth  sold  900  rams  for  breeding  purposes,  which  brought  him  in  about 
$30,000.  The  yield,  per  head,  seems  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  yearly  sale  of  all  the  rams  he  can  spare,  and  the  fact  that  his  sheep  are  all 
thoroughly  washed  in  warm  water  and  then  spouted,  tend  to  reduce  the  clip 
per  head. 

10th.  Time  of  coupling  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Answer.  In  this  district  generally  during  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember, as  the  early  autumn  lambs  dropped  in  March  and  April  are  always 
the  best. 

11th.  How  done? 

Answer.  One  ram  is  allowed  to  sixty  or  seventy  ewes,  and  that  number  being 
put  into  the  ewe  flocks,  no  further  trouble  is  taken. 

12th.  Treatment  of  ewes  during  gestation  1 

Answer.  No  particular  treatment.     They  are  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

13th.  When  are  lambs  weaned  ? 

Answer.  In  September  or  October,  when  thoy  are  about  six  months  old. 

14th.  How  treated  then  and  subsequently  1 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  weaning  there  is  plenty  of  spring  grass ;  so  that  no- 
thing more  is  done  than  to  turn  them  into  a  good  paddock. 

15th.  The  origin  of  your  flocks  ] 

Answer.  They  were  imported  into  Tasmania  in  the  year  1830,  from  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony's  flock.  (Since  their  importation  thoy  have  been  crossed  with 
the  descendants  of  the  royal  Windsor  flock ;  at  least  so  I  have  been  credibly 
informed.) 

16th.  The  efibct  of  the  climate  of  the  interior  upon  the  wooll 

Answer.  The  wool  gets  shorter  and  lighter  in  the  country  north  of  the  Mur- 
ray river ;  the  weight  being,  perhaps,  25  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  it  retains  its  fineness. 

17th.  The  highest  average  attained  by  the  thennometer  in  the  north  t 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  at  hand  to  enable  me  to  answer  this  query.  It 
ofte?t  stands  at  110  to  113  in  the  shade  in  the  summer. 

18ih.  The  average  price  obtained  for  your  wool? 

Answer.  About  02  cents  per  pound,  including  pieces  and  locks. 

lOtli.  The  number  of  sheep  in  your  flocks? 

Answer.  On  this  property  we  shear  this  season  about  31,000  sheep. 

20 ill.  The  number  of  rams  sold  during  1863  ? 

Answer.  We  sold  about  700. 

21st.  Average  price  of  rams  in  1863? 

Answer.  Over  $35  00  per  head. 

In  answering  these  f|iicries,  if  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  I  sluillbo 
glad  to  afford  yon  any  information  you  may  wish  for. 
1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

THOMAS  LEARMONTH. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Kexwortiiv,  Ballarat,  Victoria, 


In  a  note  appended  to  Mr.  Loarmonth's  letter  I  have  referred  to  his  mode  o^ 
washing.    In  compliance  with  his  request,  I  inspected  the  whole  process,  an^ 
will  hereafter  attempt  to  describe  it.    As  far  as  my  reading  or  obs^nration  hi 
extended,  it  is  the  perfection  of  sheep- washing.    The  next  letter  I  shall  copy 
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>ne  from  J.  Clougb,  esq.,  one  of  the  largest  wool  brokers  and  auctioneers  in 
I  AnstraliaB.  He  annually  sells  at  auction  thousands  of  imported  sheep; 
B  being  the  fact,  and  as  he  mainlj  draws  his  views  from  those  who  purchase 
his  sales,  he,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  in  favor  of  imported  sheep,  and  advo- 
les  their  use  and  introduction. 


Clough's  Wool  Warehouses, 

Mdboume,  August  22,  1864. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  have  allowed  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  to 

1  so  long  unanswered,  and  beg  that  you  will  not  attribute  the  delay  to 
mdisposition  to  comply  with  your  request,  which  I  assure  you  affords  me 
iat  pleasure.  I  will  at  once  proceed,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  answer 
or  several  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  put  to  me. 
Ist.  Name  and  address  of  some  of  the  larger  nock-masters  ] 
Answer.  This  information  you  will  find  in  the  accompanying  list,  marked  A. 
2d.  The  breed  of  sheep  raised  by  them  ? 

Answer.  They  are  principally  merino,  although  in  some  instances  they  are 
•Bsed  with  the  Leicesters,  Cots  wolds,  and  South  downs,  according  to  the  re- 
jctive  fancies  of  the  breeders. 
^.  Average  number  of  sheep  kept  in  one  flock  1 
Answer.  From  2,000  to  3,000  head. 
Ith.  Average  yield  of  wool  ? 

inswer.  About  5  pounds  per  sheep,  greasy,  and  2J  pounds  washed. 
)th.  Average  price  of  wool  1 

inswer.  The  average  price  for  Australian  wool,  in  this  market,  I  should 
)te  at  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  (about  30  cents)  to  two  shillings  and 
)pence  (about  50  cents)  for  washed  wool ;  of  course,  there  are  exceptional 
ces  outside  of  these  quotations,  both  higher  and  lower. 
Uh.  What  blood  preterred  in  rams  ? 

Vnswer.  Amongst  the  choice  flocks  of  the  colony,  the  Steiger  blood  has  been 
3t  highly  appreciated ;  but  both  the  Xegretti  and  Rambouillet  blood  have 
n  more  recently  introduced.  It  is  almost  too  soon,  however,  to  determine 
n  their  results  whether  they  are  likely  to  turn  out  as  well  as  the  Steiger 
3d.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  recently  imported  American  sheep 
lir.  Campbell;  although  the  prices  which  they  realize  show  that  they  were 
hly  thought  of  by  our  wool-growers,  from  their  general  appearance  and 
racter. 

th.  Shepherds*  wages,  rations,  &c.? 

Lnswer.  Shepherds'  wages  range  in  this  country  from  <£40  ($200)  to  oC50 
0,)  and  that  of  hut-keepers  perhaps  a  trifle  lower. 
Ith.  llations  for  the  same  ? 
Lnswer.  The  cost  of  rations  for  shepherds  and  hut-keepers  is  generally 

>ned  to  come  to  about  as  much  as  10  shillings  ($2  50)  per  head  per  week. 
LOU  are  probably  aware  that  we  held  an  auction  sale  of  pure  bred  imported 

and  ewes  last  week,  which  extended  over  three  days,  and  a  large  number 
sneep  passed  the  hammer,  at  such  prices,  however,  as  must  be  very  dis- 
iraging  to  importers ;  many  of  the  flue  sheep  having  changed  hands  at  such 
gure  as  scarcely  covers  freight  and  charges. 

L  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  communicate  any  information  in  my  possession, 
in  any  way  assist  you  in  obtaining  information. .   In  conclusion^  I  have  the 
«  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  OLOUG^. 
CIharlbs  J.  Kenworthy,  M.  D., 

Sebastopol,  near  BaUarat, 
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I  addrcBsed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sargent,  a  squatter  at  Mount  Eyre,  Sturtland 
north  of  Adelaide,  the  most  barren,  waterless,  and  arid  portion  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  shall  briefly  quote  his  replies  to  my  queries : 

Ist.  Number  of  square  miles  in  run  ? 

Answer.  120. 

2d.  Character  of  the  country  ? 

Answer.  Very  rugged  and  stony. 

3d.  Character  of  the  grass,  if  any? 

Answer.  None  of  any  consequence,  except  about  the  banks  of  creeks,  and 
that  long,  rough  and  wiry. 

4th.  Upon  what  description  of  herbage  do  the  sheep  subsist  t 

Answer.  Upon  salt  bush. 

5th.  The  amount  and  description  of  water  ? 

Answer.  Very  scarce  and  very  brackish. 

6th.  The  number  of  sheep  kept  by  you  ? 

Answer.  About  8,000. 

7th.  About  the  yield  of  wool  per  head  ? 

Answer.  About  four  pounds. 

8th.  Do  sheep  thrive  and  keep  fat  upon  salt  bushf 

Answer.  Yes,  and  keep  very  fat. 

9th.  The  description  of  wool  produced  ? 

Answer.  Very  good,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  fleeces  on  rich  BoiL 

10th.  About  the  length  of  the  dry  season? 

Answer.  Nine  months. 

11.  Docs  rain  ever  fall  during  the  dry  season? 

Answer.  No. 

12th.  Range  of  thermometer  during  summer  ? 

Answer.  Have  kept  no  record,  but  enclose  report  of  colonial  astronomer  of 
range  of  thermometer  at  Adelaide  during  the  hot  months :  "  The  hottest  months 
in  the  year  are  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  about  Adelaide  exceeds  100  degrees  for  several  days  together,  at 
times  rising  as  high  as  115  degrees." 

WAGES   OP   ATTENDANTS. 

In  the  management  of  sheep  in  Australia,  as  a  general  rule,  everything  ii 
done  in  the  most  primitive  manner.     In  a  majority  of  instances  those  who  bin 
themselves  as  shepherds  and  hut-keepers  are  the  most  intemperate  and  worthk 
portion  of  the  population.     They  are  a  class  by  themselves,  and  must  be  B€ 
to  be  appreciated.     I  cannot  compare  them  to  any  class  in  the  United  g 

I  have  referred  to  hut-keepers,  and  as  the  character  and  duties  of  this  ]  ucuia 
class  are  not  familiar  to  our  people,  I  shall  attempt  an  explanation,  de  wh 
hires  himself  for  this  position  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  remarkably  laz; 
man.  His  duties  are  to  receive  and  cook  the  rations  for  himself  and  the  shep 
herd ;  to  prevent  the  hut  from  running  away  during  the  daytime ;  and  to  coun 
out  the  sheep  in  the  morning.  For  discharging  these  onerous  and  laborion 
duties  he  receives  nearly  as  large  wages  as  an  industrious  farm  hand  in  th 
United  States. 

Mr.  Loarmonth's  estimate  of  wages  and  rations  is,  as  a  general  rule,  too  lo^ 
and  evidently  based  upon  what  is  customary  in  the  thickly  settled  <         cu 
Taking  the  colony  as  a  whole,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Cloagh's  statements  are  i 
the  truth.     From  my  own  observations,  I  should  say  that  the  followi  %  xai 

estimate  of  keeping  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep  for  one  year: 
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Goveramcnt  tax. .oeSO i $150  00 

One  shepherd 40 200  00 

One  hut-keeper. .    30 150  00 

Rations 40 200  00 

Shearing,  at  $3  50  per  100 70  00 

770  00 

In  the  north  it  would  cost  much  less  to  keep  a  flock  one  year,  for  wages  and 
provisions  are  cheaper.  In  Australia  the  hut-keepers  seldom,  if  ever,  attemp?. 
to  raise  vegetahles,  animals,  or  fowls.  In  the  south  or  west,  if  a  hut-keeper 
was  employed,  he  could  raise  pork,  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  sufficient  to 
Bopply  himself  and  shepherd.  With  assistance  at  planting  time  and  at  the 
period  of  gathering  crops,  the  hut-keeper  would  be  enabled  to  supply  his 
employer  with  a  surplus  for  market. 

From  information  obtained,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  services  of  a  first-class 
Scotch  shepherd  and  his  wife  could  be  obtained  for  from  $250  to  $300  per 
annum,  if  allowed  pasturage  for  a  cow  and  the  privilege  of  cultivating  a  small 
garden.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Chinese  in  Australia,  I  am  convinced 
they  would  make  valuable  shepherds  and  hut-keepers,  if  they  could  be  intro- 
ducied  from  Singapore  or  Hong-Kong.  Their  wages  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  $80  per  annum.  Their  rations  would  cost  but  little,  for  a  Chinaman 
wants  but  little  meat,  and  can  live  upon  rice. 

DISEASES. 

The  main  diseases  of  the  colony  are  foot-rot  and  scab,  both  of  which  prevail 
to  an  alarming  extent.  In  travelling  through  Australia  it  is  really  dititressing 
to  see  the  number  of  crippled  sheep  feeding  in  the  greatest  agony.  Owing  to 
the  moist  condition  of  the  soil  during  the  winter  months,  the  number  of  sheep 
kept  in  one  flock,  and  the  little  attention  paid  to  them,  the  disease  must  of 
necessity  be  prevalent.  The  remedies  for  foot-rot  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  need  not  refer  to  them. 

So  prevalent  is  scab  in  Victoria  that  the  government  has  appointed  commis- 
sioners whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  flocks ;  and  the  legislators  of  the  adjoining 
colony  of  Queensland  have  such  a  horror  of  the  scabby  sheep  of  Victoria,  that 
they  have  passed  a  stringent  act  preventing  the  introduction  of  Victorian  sheep 
into  that  colony.  Remedial  measures,  when  adopted  for  the  cure  of  scab,  are 
generally  trusted  to  careless  and  ignorant  shepherds.  I  shall  refer  to  but  one 
instance  of  many  which  have  come  under  my  notice.  Mr.  M.  had  a  flock  of 
1>000  sheep,  which  came  in  contact  with  a  scabby  flock  belonging  to  a  neighbor ; 
the  sheep  became  aflected,  and  to  effect  a  cure  a  bath  of  arsenic  was  prepared. 
The  thermometer  stood  over  100°  in  the  shade ;  the  sheep  were  driven  seven 
miles  over  a  dusty  road  without  water.  Upon  arrival  at  the  home  station  they 
^ere  driven  through  the  narrow  tank  containing  the  arsenical  solution ;  being 
thirsty,  and  the  shepherds  neglectful,  they  drank  of  the  bath ;  the  result  was 
that  700  out  of  the  1,000  died  from  arsenical  poisoning. 

Various  remedies,  including  several  patented  nostrums,  are  used  for  the  cure 
ofBcab;  but  I  am  convinced  that  sulphur  and  tobacco  will  cure  the  disease, 
^iid  am  happy  to  state  that  these  remedies  are  entirely  depended  upon  by  many 
^^  the  most  intelligent  squatters  of  the  colony.  I  shall  quote  freely  from  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  respecting  scab.  His  statement  is 
Valuable,  for  he  is  unquestionably  the  best  authority  in  Australia : 

'*  The  diseases  chiefly  affecting  sheep  in  these  colonies  are  catarrh,  scab,  and 

^oot-rot.     The  last  named  is  a  local  disease,  peculiar  to  certain  districts  having 

.  ^  particularly  rich,  soft  -soil ;  a  flock  of  sheep,  however  badly  affected,  will,  in 
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a  short  time,  recover  without  any  dressing  if  removed  to  a  light  sandy  or  dry 
stony  ran. 

"  The  scab  is  a  very  contagious  disease,  and  when  it  once  appears,  if  not 
speedily  and  properly  dealt  with,  very  rapidly  spreads  through  a  whole  flock, 
and  even  a  whole  district.     Although  it  affects  no  vital  part,  but  merely  the 
skin,  yet  it  has  been  a  severe  scourge  at  various  times  in  many  parts  of  these     | 
colonics.     It  has  been  the  cause  of  great  expense,  as  well  as  immense  loss  of    ! 
stock  from  death  and  stoppage  from  increase.     This  loss,  in  most  instances, 
may  be  attributed  not  to  the  disease  so  much  as  the  improper  ingredients  used 
for  its  cure, .viz.,  mineral  poisons  of  various  kinds,  far  more  effectual  in  killing 
the  animals  than  in  curing  the  disease.     The  chief  of  these  poisons  is  arsenie— 
a  word  that  has  become  quite  obnoxious  to  me  on  account  of  the  awful  havoc  it 
has  made  in  flocks  in  Victoria.     The  extensive  and  almost  universal  use  of  this 
obnoxious  and  destructive  poison  has  in  fact  been  the  cause  of  the  most  Beriooi 
loss  of  stock  that  has  taken  place  in  that  colony  in  connexion  with  scab.    Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sheep  have  been  killed  through  arsenic  without  the 
desired  cure  of  the  disease  being  effected.    In  those  that  survived  it  might  have 
been  checked,  and  apparently  for  a  time  destroyed,  but  in  time  it  appeared 
again  as  bad  as  ever.     This — a  simple  disease  of  the  skin,  destructive,  indeed, 
to  the  growth  of  wool,  but  comparatively  harmless  as  regards  the  mortality  of 
the  animal — has  been  made  a  most  serious  one  by  the  use  of  poisonous  drags; 
and  in  many  instances  the  supposed  remedy  has  been  a  thousand  times  more 
fatal  than  the  disease.     I  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,  because,  like  many 
more,  I  labored  hard  for  several  years  with  anxious  zeal  and  sanguine  hopes  of 
curing  the  scab  with  arsenic.     1  used  it  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  some- 
times felt  confident  that  1  had  succeeded,  but  time  proved  the  contrary ;  and  it 
was  apparent  in  the  number  of  sheep  poisoned,  the  injury  done  to  the  wool,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  living ;  but  the  disease  was  still  there,  being  merely 
checked  and  lying  dormant  for  a  time.     I  have  known  sheep  dipped  in  arsenic 
live  times  in  one  season  with  the  greatest  care,  and  still  not  cured.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  scab  was  never  cured  by  arsenic ;  but  I  say  in  all  my  expe- 
rience through  a  great  part  of  Victoria,  during  the  hottest  rage  of  the  scab,  I 
never  knew  an  effectual  cure  made  of  it.     I  have  known  many  declare  that 
they  had  done  so,  and  some  even  wrote  in  newspapers,  to  have  it  published  and 
to  direct  others  in  the  way  to  use  it  in  order  to  succeed,  and  after  all  have  been 
deceived.     Happily,  experience  and  numerous  experiments  have  led  to  a  mUdj 
speed t/t  and  most  effectual  cure  of  this  disease— ^nc  not  at  all  injurious  to  either 
sheep  or  wool.    Indeed  it  nourishes  and  supports  the  latter  in  its  growth.    This 
is  the  simple  use  of  tobacco  and  sulphur— one  pound  of  each  to  live  gallons  of 
boiling  water.    The  sheep  to  be  dipped  in  the  mixture,  as  hot  as  they  will  bear 
it  without  scalding  them,  three  times,  with  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  between 
each  dipping.     I  never  knew  the  remedy  fail  in  perfecting  a  cure ;  and  with  no 
more  loss  in  sheep  than  may  occur  during  washing,  and  in  nearly  as  short  ft 
time  as  it  would  take  to  kill  and  burn  them,  and  with  no  more  expense;  and 
with  this  immense  advantage,  that  as  long  as  the  sulphur  remains  in  the  woo^ 
it  acts  as  anti-contagious  as  regards  ^^cab.     In  looking  over  the  works,  English 
and  American,  in  my  possession,  I  find  that  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  ar^ 
the  remedies  most  highly  recommended.     I  take  great  pleasure  in  noting  tb-^ 
efficacy  of  sulphur  and  tobacco  in  the  cure  of  scab.     It  is  certain  that  this  di^ 
ease  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  at  one  time  in  Australia  that  flock  owners  we^* 
necessarily  compelled  to  kill  and  burn  the  sheep  most  extensively  diseased." 

WASULNQ. 

In  many  localities  in  Australia  water  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  washiiP- 
sheep,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  wool  is  sent  to  market  in  the  grease.     Whe^ 
water  is  obtainable,  creek  or  pond  washing  is  resorted  to.    A  few  of  the  mo^ 
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hteQigent  and  progresBive  squatters  have  travelled  horn  tbe  beaten  track,  and 
use  warm  water  m  washing  their  sheep. 

Without  models,  or  carefdllj  prepared  diagrams,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
a  complicated  process  from  an  imperfectly  written  description ;  I  shall,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  make  the  process  intelligible.  Mr.  Learmonth  kindly  invited 
me  to  visit  his  beautiful  estate,  and  inspect  in  detail  ail  processes  connected 
with  washing,  shearing,  and  preparing  the  wool  for  market,  as  carried  out  on 
this  model  station.  After  carefully  examining  everything,  I  found  that  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness  characterized  the  most  minute  detail  of  wool-produc- 
tion. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Messrs.  Learmonth  left  Melbourne  in  search  of  a  run. 
After  days  of  difficult  travel  they  reached  the  pleasant  spot  named  Ercildoun. 
They  camped  for  the  night  at  the  base  of  a  high  granite  mountain,  and  to  the 
east  and  north  volcanic  cones  rose  before  them.  They  could  find  no  water ;  the 
pasture  was  burned  up ;  and  as  desolation  and  aridity  surrounded  them,  they 
named  the  locality  "  Mount  Misery,"  which  name  it  still  retains.  More  care- 
ftilly  examining  the  neighborhood,  they  found  a  winter  marsh  of  about  800 
Acres,  with  a  tenacious  clay  bottom,  situated  between  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
mountains.  Resolved  upon  making  this  their  future  home,  they  set  their  wits 
to  woriL  to  obtain  water.  To  accomplish  this  they  threw  up  an  embankment 
across  the  outlet  of  the  marsh  referred  to,  and  by  open  drains  conducted  the 
water  from  the  adjoining  water-sheds.  From  that  time  to  this  they  have  had 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for  stock  and  irrigation,  as  well  as  for  sup- 
plying a  beautiful  artificial  sheet  of  water  half  a  mile  in  length  in  front  of  their 
residence.  Here  was  a  desert  during  the  summer,  without  one  drop  of  water ; 
and  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  colony. 

The  sheep  to  be  washed  the  ensuing  day  are  drafted  into  a  square  divided 
into  four  yards.  In  these  the  sheep  are  packed  as  closely  as  possible.  By  the 
aid  of  a  hydraulic  ram  water  is  forced  into  a  tank  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  pens  containing  the  sheep.  A  small  gutta- 
percha hose  with  a  rose  at  the  end,*  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  all  the  pens, 
is  connected  with  the  tank.  During  the  night  and  ensuing  day,  until  the  sheep 
are  washed,  a  man  is  employed  in  "  hosiug*'  or  playing  upon  the  sheep  with  the 
water  from  the  tank.  By  this  arrangement  the  sheep  are  kept  wet  for  a  number 
of  hours,  and  all  dirt  becomes  softened  and  ready  for  effectual  removal  by  the 
succeeding  processes.  When  watching  this  portion  of  the  operation  I  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  prove  more  effectual  if  the  sheep  could 
be  placed  in  a  building  and  warm  water  used  for  the  **  hosing."  This  end  could 
be  readily  attained  by  passing  the  water  into  the  lower  part  of  a  boiler,  and 
out  of  the  boiler  at  the  upper  part.  This  process  would  merely  entail  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  suitably  constructed  boiler,  and  the  wood  consumed  in  fuel. 
The  person  engaged  in  **  hosing"  the  sheep  could  attend  to  the  firing. 

Seven  to  nine  sheep  are  drafted  at  one  time  ftom  the  **  hosing"  yards  and 
thrown  into  the  hot-water  tank.  The  hot-water  tank  is  about  seven  feet  deep, 
seven  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  long.  The  tank  is  filled  taa  depth  of  about  three 
feet  six  inches  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  110°  of  Fahrenheit.  When 
first  filled,  about  ten  pounds  of  potash  are  added  to  the  water  and  dissolved 
before  washing  commences.  The  sheep  are  made  to  swim  about  in  the  tank 
until  they  become  faint ;  attendants  stand  by  the  tank  and  carefully  push  the 
bodies  of  the  sheep  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  gently  knead  the 
wool  on  the  backs  of  the  sheep  with  a  kneading-stick  of  the  following  construc- 
tion :  A  piece  of  light  wood,  two  or  three  inches  thick  and  two  feet  long,  has 
a  hole  bored  in  the  centre ;  into  this  hole  is  fitted  a  light  handle,  about  eight 
feet  long.  If  a  sheep  is  weak,  and  becomes  feint  before  it  is  sufficiently  washed, 
its  head  is  carefully  kept  above  water  by  passing  the  kneading-stick  under  the 
diin.    An  enclosed  passage,  closed  by  a  suspended  gate,  leads  from  the  hot 
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tank ;  and  when  the  wool  is  sufficiently  soaked,  the  gate  is  raised  and  the  sheep 
are  driven  to  a  small  enclosure  at  the  edge  of  the  spouting  tank. 

The  '*  spouting  tank"  is  about  10  by  15  feet,  and  contains  aboat  3  feet  6 
inches  of  water.  Fixed  in  the  pool  are  four  narrow  barrels  about  4  feet  3 
inches  high.  Between  the  banels  are  fixed  spouts  about  2  feet  6  inches  wide, 
at  an  elevation  of  four  feet  above  the  water  in  the  tank.  These  spouts  deliver 
a  body  of  running  water  about  four  inches  in  depth.  An  attendant  throws  a 
sheep  into  the  tank,  and  as  soon  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  it  is 
seized  by  the  washers  and  placed  under  one  of  the  spouts.  One  sapports  the 
head  to  prevent  drowning,  whilst  the  other  turns  the  animal  over  and  manipu- 
lates the  wool.  When  thoroughly  washed,  the  animal  is  pushed  towards  an 
inclined  passage  leading  from  the  tank.  If  necessary,  it  receives  assistance  in 
departing  from  its  hydropathic  treatment.  Faint  and  weak  the  animal  staggers 
or  stands  for  a  time,  with  its  water-logged  fleece,  until  able  to  travel,  when  it 
leisurely  passes  into  a  clean  and  heavily  grassed  pasture. 

By  this  process  of  washing  the  fleece  becomes  thoroughly  cleansed.  If 
some  of  the  American  flocks  received  the  same  attention  in  washing  as  ia 
bestowed  upon  the  Ercildoun  flocks,  we  should  not  hear  of  such  heavy  clips  aa 
I  have  seen  noticed  in  some  of  the  American  agricultural  journals.  I  believe 
that  the  mode  of  washing  which  I  have  so  briefly  and  imperfectly  described 
is  the  best  and  most  perfect  extant.  I  may  remark  that  the  water  in  the  hot 
tank  is  changed  two  or  three  times  during  the  day. 

THE    ALLEGED    DETERIORATION    OF    WOOL 

I  am  aware  that  the  popular  opinion  prevails,  that  if  "  sheep  are  raised  in  i 
warm  climate  the  wool  will  turn  to  hair."  Some  months  since  I  received  t 
communication  from  a  respected  and  valued  friend  in  New  York,  in  which  h< 
stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  intended  engaging  in  sheep-hus 
bandry  in  the  south,  and  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  track,  as  he  had  alwayi 
been  led  to  believe  that  wool  would  turn  to  hair  in  a  warm  climate.  This  gen 
tleman  had  been  a  resident  of  interior  Georgia  for  many  years,  and  had  n« 
doubt  formed  his  opinions  upon  statements  made  in  that  region.  I  am  awar 
that  this  opinion  is  even  advocated  by  some  standard  authors  upon  sheep 
husbandry,  and  if  it  is  an  error  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
Instead  of  simply  asserting  my  own  opinion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  I  shai 
quote  from  some  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  day. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  essay  by  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  the  highc 
authority  which  can  be  quoted  on  the  productive  resources  of  India,  and 
very  satisfactory  upon  this  point.     It  will  be  found  in  Southey's  work  o 
colonial  wools  :  "  Considering  the  tropical  nature  of  many  of  the  substances  < 
which  we  have  treated,  and  that  wool  of  a  good  quality  is  thought  to  be  th 
produce  only  of  cold  countries,  it  may  startle  many  but  partially  acqoainte 
with  India  to  hear  of  wool  as  a  product  of  that  country.     Yet  from  the  oldes 
records  we  possess  we  find  the  tending  of  sheep,  and  the  preparation  of  clotl 
ing  from  their  wool,  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  of  mankind  in  the  wa 
and  dry  regions  of  the  East." 

Mr.  George  Windsor  Earle,  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in 
lecture  on  the  "  Tropical  Resources  of  Australia,  delivered  before  the  ^ut 
Australian  Philosophical  Society,  remarked :  "  In  fact,  Spain  itself,  nati^ 
country  of  the  fine-wooled  sheep,  is  more  tropical  in  its  cnaracter  than  an 
other  country  in  Europe,  the  plains  of  the  south  bearing  a  close  resemblani 
to  those  of  India,  and  it  must  be  here  that  the  merino  flocks  acquire  the  peci 
liar  fineness  of  fleece ;  for  the  herd  of  native  sheep  on  the  mountains  in  tl 
north  of  Spain  produce  wool  of  a  very  coarse  description." 

In  the  early  days  of  Australia  the  English  government  estabUshed  a  settl 
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ttent  (named  Port  Essiogdon)  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  and  it  prored 
a  failure.  The  material  of  which  the  settlement  was  composed  was  of  the 
wrong  description,  and  everything  went  to  ruin.  Writers,  including  Mr.  Earle, 
bssed  their  opinions  of  tropical  Australia  upon  the  results  of  that  undertaking. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  South  Australian  Philosophical  Society,  held  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1864,  the  subject  of  "Wool-Growing  in  Northern  (tropical) 
AoBttalia"  was  thoroughly  dincussed,  and  I  shall  freely  quote  from  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

'*Mr.  Wells  remarked  that  he  should  have  to  refer  to  Mr.  Earle's  paper, 
because  that  gentleman's  views  on  the  subject  of  wool-growing  in  Australia 
appeared  to  have  undergone  a  great  change.  His  first  work  on  tropical  Aua- 
tnOia  had  been  quoted  in  England  to  support  the  idea  that  North  Australia  was 
a  country  altogether  unsuited  to  the  sheep  farmer.  In  that  work,  which  was 
published  eighteen  years  ago,  it  was  said  *  that  sheep  taken  to  Port  Essingdon 
from  New  South  Wales  did  not  thrive,'  and  the  writer  went  on  to  say,  *  Even 
if  it  be  found  that  other  pasturages  are  better  suited  to  them,  the  nature  of  the 
climate  generally  forbids  the  hope  that  wool,  the  staple  export  from  the  north- 
ern colonies,  can  ever  be  produced  in  the  tropical  regions.'  Now,  as  this 
quotation  and  the  remarks  of  the  falling  off  observable  in  the  sheep  which 
were  taken  to  Port  Essingdon  had  been  used  and  commented  upon  in  England, 
it  was  lucky  that  Mr.  Earle,  in  his  recent  paper,  had  explained  that  what  he 
said  in  1846  must  now  be  accepted  in  a  considerably  modified  form.  Mr. 
£arle'8  remarks  were,  *  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  sheep  wool  may  safely  be 
included  in  the  future  products  of  the  tropical  regions.'  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  writer  had  materially  modified  his  views  as  to  the  wool* growing  capa- 
bilities of  a  tropical  country." 

In  continuation,  Mr.  Wells  remarked:  "As  to  the  value  of  the  information 
which  was  really  possessed  on  the  subject,  it  went  far  to  prove  that  Northern 
Australia  might  soon  be  a  great  wool-growing  region.  According  to  theory,  it 
ought  not  to  be  so,  perhaps ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  so  many  objections 
were  raised  to  the  facts  brought  forward.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London  which  took  place  in  August,  1863,  Mr.  Alfred 
Widlace  stated,  during  a  discussion  relative  to  the  capabilities  of  North  Aus- 
^ia,  that  the  district  which  it  was  proposed  to  colonize  from  South  Australia 
^aa  not  only  tropical,  but  almost  equatorial  in  character,  the  Victoria  river 
^ing  on  the  15th  degree  of  south  latitude.  He  did  not  believe  they  would  find 
^y  country  in  the  world  within  15  degrees  of  the  equator  in  which  European 
Aad  wool-bearing  sheep  could  exist ;  consequently,  the  colonists  who  went  to 
that  part  of  the  country  with  the  intention  of  commencing  sheep  farming 
Would  be  exceedingly  disappointed,  because  even  in  the  more  favorable  island 
^^  Timor,  which  closely  resembled  Australia  in  its  physical  characteristics,  the 
^beep  had  no  wool  and  lost  their  fat  when  introduced.  Therefore,  said  Mr. 
Wallace,  if  the  wool  turned  to  hair,  and  if  the  fat  went  away,  he  did  not  see 
bow  aheep  farming  could  be  carried  on  with  success.  A  similar  opinion  waa 
expressed  at  the  same  meeting  by  Mr.  Crawford,  who  spoke  decisively  as  to 
^be  unsuitability  of  the  climate  to  the  pasturing  of  sheep.  These  gentlemen 
deemed  entirely  of  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Earle  expressed  in  his  *  Tropical 
^^tralia,'  published  in  1846,  that  the  soil  would  proauce  almost  anything,  but 
^bat  wool-bearing  animals  would  deteriorate  from  the  moment  of  their  intro- 
duction. 

"Now,  in  opposition  to  these  theories,  there  existed  a  few  facts,  which,  if  not 
inclusive,  were  certainly  important  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Wallace's  state- 
^t  that  European  wool-bearing  animals  could  not  exist  within  the  15th 
^^grce  of  south  latitude,  is  met  by  the  fact  that  flocks  of  sheep  had  for  a  long 
^me  been  depasturing  within  that  latitude.  Statements  had  been  received  from 
Queensland,  showing  that  upon  runs  lying  in  about  the  same  latitude  (15"^  S.) 
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as  that  of  Victoria  river,  sheep  fanning  was  being  carried  on  with  succeu,  and 
that  no  deterioration  had  been  observed  in  the  quality  of  the  tewoZ  there  prodaced. 
It  had  been  remarked,  indeed,  on  this  point  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  that  at 
this  very  time  there  were  upwards  of  a  million  (f  sheep  in  the  highest  possible 
condition  beting  pastured  within  the  tropics.  Another  fact  of  some  little  import- 
ance was  that  Mr.  Augustus  Gregory  took  sheep  with  him  to  the  Victoria 
river,  (in  his  expedition  to  the  Northern  Territory,)  which  river  is  in  15^  80u;h, 
and  kept  them  there  for  many  months  during  his  exploration  of  the  country  in 
1856.  He  observed  no  falling  off  in  the  state  of  the  animals,  and  in  his  report 
he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  country  as  a  pastoral  region.  Bat  there 
was  a  more  recent  case  than  this  in  the  experience  of  the  explorer,  Mr.  McKin- 
ley,  who  took  sheep  across  the  island  from  South  Australia  to  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria without  any  inconvenience,  and  certainly  the  wool  of  these  did  not  turn 
to  hair,  for  ^Ir.  McKinley  brought  back  the  fleeces  of  several  of  them,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  climate  had  produced  no  injurious  effects.  Mr.  McKinleyi 
writing  upon  this  subject,  said :  *  I  perceive  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  but  knowing  the  impression  on  some  minds  that  wool  suffered  iujoiyin 
hot  climates,  1  was  the  more  particular  in  satisfying  myself  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  by  bringing  back  with  me  two  of  the  sheepskins,  which  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  office  of  the  Crown  Lands  Commissioner.*  This  statement  was  certainly 
useful  as  far  as  it  went.  The  facts,  then,  showed  that  wool  was  now  produced 
in  tropical  Australia,  and  that  the  northern  part  of  Queensland  was  becoming 
every  day  more  and  more  occupied  by  sheep. 

"  Mr.  Magarey  stated  that  he  knew  by  experience  that  at  Bockhampton,  in 
Queensland,  the  climate  was  very  hot,  but  he  believed  no  change  was  observa- 
ble in  tlie  sheep  depastured  there — ^at  least  no  change  that  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  other  causes.  Mr.  Wells  remarked,  *  that  with  regard  to  Queensland, 
the  Gilbert,  the  Lynd,  and  the  Mitchell  rivers  were  as  far  north  as  the  Victoria, 
(15^  8.,)  yet  portions  of  the  country  were  said  to  be  successfully  occupied  by 
sheep  fanners.     Wool  had  long  been  grown  in  India.' " 

This  important  subject  of  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate  was  openly  and 
freely  di^^cusscd  before  the  society  referred  to  ;  and  from  all  the  facts  advanced 
the  society  was  convinced  that  tine  wool  could  be  successfully  produced  in  the 
tropics.  I  have  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  collect  facta  from 
experienced  persons  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Australia 
in  affecting  the  fleece  or  staple  of  sheep ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  wool  does  not  become  changed  to  hair ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  where 
careful  selection  is  made  for  stock  purposes,  the  staple  retains  its  fineness, 
and  in  some  cases  has  improved.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  letters  published  in 
the  Melbourne  papers  from  parties  in  Queensland,  with  regard  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  tropics  for  the  production  of  fine  wool,  and  the  statements  made 
have  always  been  favorable.  In  Queensland  you  will  find  the  orange,  pine- 
apple, plantain,  and  the  finest  wool  merino  sheep,  flourishing  in  adjoining  fields. 
'I'he  only  objection  which  I  have  beard  urged  against  the  tropical  portion  of 
Australia  for  the  production  of  wool  is  the  fact  that  the  fleece  becomes  thinner, 
losing  in  time  about  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Again,  in  very  hot  seasons, 
when  the  hot  winds  have  prevailed,  the  surface  of  the  fleece  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  singed  by  a  hot  iron. 

I  cannot  rci^ist  the  temptation  of  quoting  a  passage  from  the  able  ornithologist^ 
Mr.  John  Gould,  who  says  :  "  The  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  110^,  120^, 
and  even  to  130^  in  the  shade;  and  this  high  temperature  is  not  unfreqneutly 
increased  by  the  hot  winds  which  sweep  over  the  country  from  the  nonh.  A 
drought  of  many  months'  duration  sometimes  occurs,  during  which  the  rivers 
and  bayous  are  dried  up,  and  the  land  becomes  a  parched  waste.  Vegetation  is 
burnt  up,  and  famine  spreads  destruction  on  every  side.    The  indigenoos 
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lis  and  birds  retire  to  the  mountains,  or  to  more  distant  regions.     Thou- 
of  sheep  and  oxen  perish ;  bullocks  are  seen  dead  by  the  road-side,  or  in 

•up  water-holes,  to  which,  in  the  hope  of  relief,  they  had  dragged  them- 

i,  there  to  fall  and  die." 
establish  the  fact  that  wool  can  be  successfull  j  produced  in  a  hot  and  arid 

Q,  where  there  is  a  scant  supply  of  feed  and  water,  I  shall  quote  at  length 

er  published  in  the  Adelaide  Register,  of  September  last,  referring  to  the 
}  observations  in  Sturtlaud,  25^  south  latitude,  heretofore  described. 

THE    NORTHERN   PASTORAL   DISTRICTS  OF   SOUTH   AUSTRALIA. 

'.  Tomkinson,  of  Adelaide,  thus  writes  to  the  Register :  "  Having  just 
aed  from  the  district  in  the  neighborhood  of,  and  north  and  east  of  Port 
ista,  I  regret  to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  as  bare  as  the  Desert  of 
;  there  is  absolutely  no  feed  except  what  the  stunted  salt-bush  affords, 
prospects  for  the  coming  summer  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  Up  to  Sun- 
the  14th  of  August,  the  rains  of  winter  had  not  fallen;  heavy  clouds  and 

vapory  showers  have  prevailed  for  the  last  three  months.  Grass  is  here 
here  showing  thinly,  as  it  usually  does  at  the  end  of  April,  but  there  is  no 
or  stock.  In  the  space  from  Mount  Brown  to  Mount  Eyre  on  the  west, 
rom  Chase's  Range  to  Pekina  Hill  on  the  east  line,  I  could  see  the  dry, 
and  red  signs  of  a  parched  country.     On  the  plains  of  the  Willochra,  col- 

of  dust  might  be  seen  stretching  from  Pichirichi  creek  to  the  base  of 
r-loaf  Hill,  at  Kanyaka.  On  the  vast  western  plains  the  same  feature. 
Crown  lessees  are  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  flocks  and  herds  during  the 
ler.  The  lambing  generally  was  satisfactory,  but  the  deaths  have  so  re- 
1  the  numbers  that  a  very  light  clip  of  lamb's-wool  must  be  the  result, 
sheep  everywhere  are  being  watered  as  though  it  were  the  height  of 
ler.  Success  in  well-sinking  is  almost  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  It  is 
;  vigorously  done,  yet  one-half  the  number  are  failures.  The  average  cost 
3h  well  may  be  put  down  at  ^250.  Water  has  to  be  carted  distances  of 
)  twenty  miles  for  the  men  engaged  in  these  operations,  and  to  the  various 
on  the  runs  besides.     The  expenses  may  be  imagined.     It  will  take  several 

of  downright  good  seasons  to  replace  this  extra  outlay.  Cartage  for 
IS,  wool,  &:c.,  is  another  serious  lookout  for  the  stockholders.  The  time  of 
in;^  is  close  at  hand,  but  the  usual  force  of  teams  has  vanished.  Poverty 
ed  and  ill  usage  have  produced  disease  among  the  working  bullocks, 
ation  and  death  have  succeeded.  I  saw  plenty  of  drivers,  drays,  and 
§,  but  the  workers  were  wanting.  A  string  of  a  dozen  loaded  drays 
jd  from  Port  Augusta  to  Mount  Deception,  &c.,  but  the  men  said  they  had 
hope  of  reaching  their  destination.  On  the  third  day's  journey  their  beasts 
1  to  drop  out.  This  is  all  the  more  serious  because  many  of  the  stations  are 
of  supplies.  There  will  probably  be  great  distress  in  the  north  on  this 
mt.  Either  horse-teams  or  pack-horses  must  be  employed,  unless  relief 
saturating  rains  comes  forthwith.  In  fact,  a  wet  shearing,  usually  so  much 
[ed,  is  now  looked  for  by  the  squatters  north  of  Mount  Brown  as  their  only 
le.  I  do  not  think  that  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  described  with- 
xaggeration  is  known  to  the  general  public.  I  therefore  write  these  lines 
ring  that  the  information  may  be  of  interest,  feeling  sure  that  sympathy 
ye  shown  for  those  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  outside  districts  who  are 
»ly  facing  an  adverse  season,  great  losses,  and  extraordinary  difficulties.  I 
re  that  the  camel  is  the  only  beast  of  burden  upon  which  dependence  could 
aced  in  a  season  like  the  present,  and  should  like  to  see  parliamentary  aid 
ed  to  the  first  himdred  imported  with  men  accustomed  to  them." 
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SHEEP   TUBIVINO   ON   DESERTS. 

In  noticing  that  portion  of  tbe  island  situated  between  25^  and  30 
latitude  and  135*^  to  145°  east  longitude,  I  fear  that  my  statements  may  be 
deemed  exaggerations.  I  shall  freely  quote  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Jessop, 
(London,  1862,)  and  from  the  narrative  of  Captain  Sturt,  (London,  1849.)  I 
must  admit  that  the  whole  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  not  of  the  same 
inhospitable  character  as  that  described  by  Captain  Sturt ;  but  that  the  district 
described  by  Mr.  Jessop  is  used  for  the  production  of  wool,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  country  within  200  miles  of  the  furthest  point  north  attained  by  Captain 
Sturt  is  at  present  occupied.  'Mj  object  in  referring  so  particularly  to  this  dis- 
trict is  to  show  that  the  most  barren  portions  of  the  northern  States  can  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  production  of  wool ;  and  that  the  piney  barrens  of  the 
north  are  gardens  when  compared  with  inhabited  Sturtland. 

%No  one,  unless  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Australia,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
intense  heat,  or  the  total  absence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  At  page  305 
Captain  Sturt  states,  "  On  the  14th  we  tried  to  ascertain  the  dew-point,  but 
failed,  as  in  previous  instances,  nor  was  I  surprised  at  this,  for  during  our  stajr 
of  nearly  four  months  at  the  depot  we  have  never  experienced  a  dew.  In  an 
air  so  rarefied,  and  an  atmosphere  so  dry,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an 
experiment  upon  it  (the  dew-point)  would  be  attended  with  its  usual  results,  or 
that  the  particles  of  moisture  separated  could  become  condensed  by  ordinaiy 
methods  ;  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  for  the  months  of  December,  Janiiaiy 
and  February  having  been  101°,  104**,  and  101^,  respectively,  in  the  shade." 
At  page  313  he  refers  to  what  seems  to  have  surprised  him,  and  remarks,  "On 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  April  we  had  a  heavy  dew,  the  first  since  our  departure 
from  the  Darling.** 

At  page  230,  volume  1,  Captain  Sturt  refers  to  the  heat  on  January  2,  and 
states,  **  The  ground  became  so  heated  that  the  bullocks  pawed  it  to  get  a  cold 
bottom  every  time  they  stopped  to  rest.  The  upper  leather  of  Mack's  shoos 
were  burnt  as  if  by  fire.  The  dogs  lost  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and 
poor  Fingal  (a  Scotch  stag-hound)  perished  on  the  road."  But  what  I  would 
especially  direct  attention  to  is  the  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  Captain 
Sturt  in  connexion  with  the  above:  "Amidst  all  the  sufferings  of  the  other  ani- 
mals tbe  s/teep  thrived  well.  Their  fleeces  were  as  white  as  snow,  and  same  of 
them  Wire  exceedingly  Jat,*' 

In  his  volume  on  Sturtland,  Mr.  Jessep  refers  to  Arquala,  a  station  support- 
ing 30,000  sheep,  and  states  :  "  Arriving  at  the  station  at  7  p.  m.,  we  stopped 
at  th(»  hut  of  the  overseer,  from  whom  we  got  directions  where  to  place  our 
horses  that  they  might  forage  for  themselves.  We  led  them  across  the  creek, 
to  what  the  overseer  described  to  us  as  a  grassy  flat.  The  description  was  true 
enough  as  to  the  flat,  but  as  to  the  grass,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  though  it 
looked  green  by  moonlight,  yet  when  I  went  upon  my  knees  to  test  the  r^ity 
of  the  vision,  I  was  only  able  to  find  a  blade  here  and  there."  Yet  this  was 
the  best  pasture  upon  a  station  supporting  30,000  sheep — an  oasis  specially 
kept  i'or  the  bom  fit  of  travellers  and  favorite  horses. 

At  page  32  Mr.  Jessop  refers  to  the  Pintha  station,  and  notes  the  absence  of 
water  and  pasturage  in  the  following  language  :  "  The  average  of  lambs  raised 
amounted  to  but  oO  per  cent.,  and  was  accounted  for  on  the  fact  that  the  mn 
is  a  poor  one.  The  ewes  were  literally  starved  to  death,  while  others  had  no 
milk  for  their  ofl"spring.*'  At  page  33  he  says  :  «*  Kot  only  is  Pintha  a  good 
specimen  of  the  country  by  its  arid  and  barren  aspect,  it  has  also  another  prop- 
erty in  common  with  it,  in  its  brackish  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  creek  is 
the  Well  whidi  supplies  the  station  with  water.  I  had  detected  nothing  amiss 
when  drinking  tea,  yet  upon  taking  my  horse  to  the  well  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  drink,  and  rather  than  taste  the  brackish  water  he  chose  to  start  on  his 
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mrnej  with  a  dry  throat.  By  referring  to  a  large  map  of  Australia  you  will 
nd  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  laid  down,  bat  this  is  no  evidence  that  they  con- 
in  water."  In  describing  the  Pintha  station  Mr.  Jessop  says :  "As  anile 
orongbout  this  region,  the  head-station  or  residence  of  the  proprietor  is  always 
f  a  creek,  or  where  there  is  water.    If  there  is  no  water  in  the  creek,  which 

moetly  the  case,  a  well  is  sunk  in  it,  and  generally  proves  snccessful.  80 
3re,  running  through  the  plain  and  close  by  the  station,  is  a  creek  with  au 

•rmons  bed,  deep  and  wide.    It  unites  further  up  with  Spring  creek,  and  then 

t  un,  keeping  under  the  range,  is  lost  in  the  distance.  Such  creeks  are 
piished  not  by  their  water,  which  they  exhibit  but  once  in  a  series  of 
sars,  but  by  the  huge,  green  trees  (eucalypti)  which  line  their  banks." 

Referring  to  Pekina,  a  run  still  further  north,  Mr.  Jessop  states  that  "  it  car- 
es 70,000  sheep,  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  being  five  pounds ;  the 
arket  price  of  the  wool  but  twenty-five  cents,  in  consequence  of  the  amount 
'  dust  it  contains ;  expense  of  producing  the  wool  about  eight  cents  per  pound, 
▼ing  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  about  $55,000  per  annum." 

SLere  is  a  barren  region,  far  distant  from  market,  which,  but  a  few  years 
nee,  was  an  inhospitable  wilderness,  nay,  desert,  and  which  has  been  rendered 
rodactivc  and  profitable.  About  the  year  1849  this  run  was  purchased  for 
SOO,  as  it  was  considered  useless.  At  the  time  of  its  purchase,  remarks  Mr. 
essop,  "  little  was  known  of  Sturtland,  and  that  little  was  evil.  The  Pekina 
m  was  thought  useless,  because  it  was  absolutely  destitute  of  water  every- 
re.  These  places,  which  have  a  run  of  water,  were  then  dry,  with  no  sign 
ire.  That  it  should  now  have  water  is  owing  to  sheep  treading  the 
nouna  m  the  creeks  to  firmness,  so  that  the  rain,  instead  of  percolating  and 
inning  ofip,  is  detained  in  hollow  surfaces." 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  region  just  referred 
►,  I  shall  quote  still  further  from  Mr.  Jessop :  "  About  six  years  before,  (1855,) 
laborer,  named  Palmer,  was  crossing  from  one  run  to  another,  (Warconie  to 
Lanyaka,)  only  fifteen  miles;  yet  such  was  the  fearfully  hot  state  of  the 
eatber,  and  impossibility  of  getting  water  on  the  way,  that  he  dropped  from 
Khanstion."  At  page  106  he  refers  to  the  death  of  a  man  named  Hammond, 
who  was  merely  crossing  the  space  intervening  between  these  runs  and  lost 
is  life."  The  mention  of  these  two  accidents,  which  are  but  two  out  of  many, 
lay  serve  to  show  the  fearful  position  of  a  man  when  only  a  short  distance 
om  water,  or  exposed  to  the  fiery  wrath  of  the  summer  sun  upon  a  plain 
here  there  is  no  shelter.  But  experience  illustrates  better  than  words ;  and 
lucb  as  I  tried  to  imagine  the  hardships  of  poor  Goulthard,  who,  a  year  before 
lis,  and  somewhat  in  the  same  direction,  was  so  exhausted  that,  after  drinking 
le  blood  of  his  horse,  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  scratch  upon  his  can- 
;en  the  wretched  words  that  *'  now  his  tongue  was  swollen  so  that  he  could 
jarcely  breathe  ;  now  his  eyes  got  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see ;  and  now" — 
16  faint  marks  showing  that  he  could  not  write ;  his  hand  was  being  grasped 
y  another  hand — the  hand  of  death.  In  describing  this  locality,  (Kanyaka 
nation,)  Mr.  Jessop  states,  '*  There  appeared  some  signs  of  verdure  where  the 
>ppices  of  small  gum-trees,  closely  beset  with  underwood,  fringed  the  creeks, 
r  formed  a  phylactery  about  the  hills ;  but  the  ground  was  melancholy  to  look 
t-— 60  much  hard  and  dry  sand  being  covered  with  so  little  vegetable  life." 
it  page  297  Mr.  Jessop  assures  the  reader,  '*  that  nothing  tells  so  plainly  the 
ature  of  the  country  and  climate  as  these  cases  of  men  lost  in  the  bush.  The 
lerchants  told  me  of  fifteen  men  whom  they  had  known  to  perish  thus  misera- 
ly  in  the  space  of  six  years,  and  all  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony." 

T  facts  referred  to  will  prove  that  sheep  do  not  require  artificial  grasses  ; 
,  t  they  will  live  and  thrive  without  grass.  In  the  interior  of  this  colony 
I  but  few  genera  and  species  of  plants  which  will  withstand  the  dry- 
1  temperature,  and  upon  these  few  sheep  feed. 
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One  who  has  been  accustomed  to  raise  sheep  upon  land  affording  pasture  for 
three  or  more  sheep  to  the  acre  would  exclaim,  "  It  is  impossible  that  sheep  can 
succeed  where  there  is  so  little  food;  and  that  the  exertion  necessary  to  find 
sustenance  would  keep  them  poor  and  prevent  the  growth  of  wool."  No  one, 
unless  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Australia,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  physical 
endurance  of  sheep,  their  ability  to  stand  hai'dship  and  exposure,  and  the  dis- 
tance they  can  travel  daily.  To  illustrate  the  power  of  endurance  and  ability 
of  sheep  to  find  nourishment  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  I  shall  refer  to 
Mr.  John  McKinloy's  experience.  He  was  the  first  Australian  explorer  who 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  island  from  south  to  north  and  live  to  tell  his  o^ti 
tale.  To  supply  his  party  with  food  he  provided  a  number  of  sheep.  In  con 
versation  he  assured  me  that  he  had  frequently  driven  them  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  miles  per  day,  and  on  one  occasion  thirty -five  miles ;  and  they  kept  in 
condition,  averaging  nineteen  miles  per  day. 

A  few  days  since  I  questioned  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  jr.,  with  regard  to  the 
deterioration  of  wool  in  hot  climates.  From  observations  on  his  father's 
run,  and  that  of  others,  in  Queensland,  he  assured  me  that  the  wool  had  in 
no  way  deteriorated  in  fineness,  length,  or  quality.  Yet  Queensland  is  the 
northeast  portion  of  this  island,  between  14°  and  30*^  south  latitude.  In  specu- 
lating on  any  question  the  only  safe  guide  is  experience.  In  corroboration,  I 
shall  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bourne,  published  in  the  London  Kews.  This 
gentleman  was  second  in  command  of  the  Landsborough  expedition,  which 
crossed  from  Queensland  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Mr.  Bouine  remarks : 
*•  The  theorii^s  of  science  have  repeatedly  broken  down  when  put  forward  to 
explain  its  anomalous  phenomena.  What  old  colonist  does  not  remember  the 
proph(;ci(S  uttered  by  scientific  men  in  New  South  Wales  when  Moreton  Bay 
(now  called  Queensland)  was  first  occupied  by  squatters?  It  was  then  con- 
fidently asserted  that  fheep  stations  would  not  answer  so  far  north,  because  the 
fleece  degenerated  when  grown  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  all 
attempts  to  grow  wool  there  would  signally  fail ;  and  yet  experience,  the  only 
true  test,  has  j)roved  that  fleeces  of  the  finest  quality  are  produced  in  Queens- 
land, despite  its  high  temperature.  Probably  the  hottest  parts  (both  day  and 
night)  of  Australia  are  the  Darling,  the  Began,  and  the  Macquarrie,  where  Sir 
Thomas  ^litchell  found  the  thermometer  to  range  from  90^  to  127° ;  yet  even 
there  wool  is  most  profitably  grown. 

Th(i  best  sheep  which  I  observed  are  the  pure  descendants  of  an  importation 
of  pure- bred  Saxons  from  the  Elector's  flock.  They  have  been  carefully  pro- 
tect(id  from  the  influence  of  foreign  blood.  In  size,  length  of  staple,  and  weight 
of  fleece,  they  excel  their  parents.  Why  is  this?  Simply  because  care  has 
been  exercised  in  breeding,  and  a  hot  and  arid  climate  has  stamped  the  sheep 
with  its  own  characteristics.  The  wool  of  these  sheep  is  completely  changed  in 
character,  and  greatly  improved,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  fleece  is 
made  heavier  by  the  staple  having  become  much  longer  and  stouter,  the  fibres 
more  d(fnse,  finer,  and  freer,  with  a  superior  degree  of  softness,  elasticity,  and 
pliability ;  whilst  the  milling  qualities  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
their  original  parents  in  Spain.  The  change  is  so  great  and  complete,  both  in 
carcass  and  wool,  that  the  animal  can  no  longer  be  called  Spanish  merino:  it 
is,  far  excellence,  the  Australian  merino. 

STATISTICS   OF   AUSTRALIAN   WOOL. 

Before  entering  into  details  with  regard  to  the  production  of  wool  in  AuBtnliA, 
I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  refer  to  the  amount  produced.  In  1807  there 
were  exported  but  245  pounds  of  wool  of  a  very  inferior  character,  wliidi  in 
1835  increased  to  3,776,191  pounds.    The  yearly  inciease  from  this  date  was 
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minterrapted  until  1842,  when  the  amount  suffered  a  diminution ;  but  in  the 
mcceeding  years  the  figures  resumed  their  onward  course.    Thus : 


1854 lbs.  47,  489,  650 

1855 49,142,306 

1856 52,052,139 

1857 49,209,655 

1858 51,104,560 

1859 53,709,542 

1860 59,166,616 

1861 68,506,222 

1862 71,339,092 

1863 77,173,446 


1843 lbs.  17,  433,  780 

1844 17,602.247 

1845 24.177,317 

1840 21,  789,  346 

1847 26,056,815 

1848 30,034,567 

1849 35,879,171 

1850 39,018,221 

1851 41,810,117 

1852 43,197,301 

1853 47,076.010 

The  gold  discoveries  scarcely  checked  the  progress  of  production  for  a  mo- 

t.    Comparing  the  production  of  1851  with  1863,  there  is  an  increase  of 

}d,«^63,329  pounds,  or  84.69  per  cent.    Assuming  (which  is  not  improbable)  that 

i  similar  progress  is  achieved  during  the  next  twelve  years,  the  exports  of  Aus- 

sralian  wool  in  1875  will  reach  the  enormous  aggregate  of  112,536,775  pounds. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  may  briefly  refer  to  the  progress  made  in 
rool-growing  in  some  of  England's  southern  colonies.  The  production  of  wool 
n  South  Airica  has  risen  with  siuguiar  uniformity,  from  2,197,143  pounds  in 
1844,  to  8,223,598  pounds  in  1854,  and  to  20,166,617  pounds  in  1863.  British 
[udla  is  also  becoming  an  important  point  of  wool  production,  having  effected 
he  following  strides  in  this  matter  in  the  last  two  decennial  periods:  In  1844 
he  amount  of  wool  exported  was  1,916,129  pounds;  in  1854,  14,965,191 
lounds;  in  1863,  20,670,111  pounds. 

In  comparing  the  whole  wool  exports  of  three  southern  English  colonies  in 
1844  with  those  of  1863,  we  arrive  at  an  increase  of  96,294,655  pounds,  to 
rhich  increase  the  three  colonies  contribute  as  follows  : 

Australia 59,571,199  pounds. 

South  Africa 17,969,474  pounds. 

British  India 18,753,982  pounds. 
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BY  RBV.  G.  D.   CABROW,   LATE   SUPERINTENDENT  OP  THE   MISSIONS  OP  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


PAMPA  FORMATION. 


The  term  Pampa,  signifying  an  extensive  plain,  is  marked  in  the  Spanish 
lictionaries  as  a  South  Americanism.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Quichua, 
•ne  of  the  numerous  dialects  spoken  by  the  Aborigines  of  the  southern  conti- 
lent.  The  country  to  which  the  term  is  applied  extends  from  the  Bolivian 
jrovince  of  Chiquitos  to  the  confines  of  Patagonia,  and  from  the  western  margin 
)f  La  Plata  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.     It  embraces  an  area  north 

[  south,  of  eight  hundred,  and  e^st  and  west,  of  one  thousand  miles.  The 
of  the  streams,  in  the  northern  portion,  are  skirted  with  trees  and  a 

ae  undergrowth ;  and  in  "  El  gran  CAaco"  an  unexplored  territory,  still 
D      ited  by  fierce  Indian  tribes,  are  produced  various  species  of  the  finest  and 
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most  valuable  timber  to  be  found  in  the  New  World.  By  far  the  largest  parti 
however,  of  this  vast  extent  is  an  open  plain.  A  careful  examination  of  its 
geological  features  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  once  submerged  bj  the 
sea,  and  is  of  compai-ativcly  recent  formation.  Geologists  seem  to  unite  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  formed  by  a  combination  of  natural  forces,  consisting  of 
alluvial  deposits  from  the  mountains,  and  an  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
"  As  far  as  we  yet  know  of  it,"  says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  "  the  whole  of  that 
vast  plain  or  level  called  the  l^ampas,  extending  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  to  the  shores  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  appears  to  be  one  immense  bed 
of  alluvial  matter,  consisting  almost  throughout  of  the  same  red-colored,  argil- 
laceous earth,  containing  calcareous  concretions,  more  or  less  indurated,  the  de- 
Eositiou  of  detritus  brought  down  by  innumeiable  rivers  from  the  Andes,  which 
as  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  been  poured  out,  perhaps,  over  the  shallow  bottom 
of  an  ancient  sea,  subsequently  upheaved  with  this  its  superincumbent  stratmn. 
Some  such  process  of  formation  appears  still  to  be  going  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  Pampas,  where  muddy  streams,  and  streamlets,  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  too  sluggish  to  force  a  way  through  the  level 
country,  inundate  the  plains,  and  gradually  deposit  the  alluvial  sediment  in  the 
swamps  and  morasses,  until  accumulation  of  fresh  soil  takes  place  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  throw  off  the  waters  again  in  some  other  direction."  Speaking 
of  a  possible  change  in  the  course  of  the  great  river  itself,  the  same  author 
says:  "Every  observation  tends  to  the  inference  that  this  mighty  estnazy 
may,  centuries  hence,  be  filled  up,  and  then  form  one  great  delta  like  those  of 
the  Nile,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges.  Nor  may  this  require,  perhaps,  so  long 
a  period  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  If  we  except  the  narrow  channel  be- 
tween the  Cluco  and  Ortiz  banks,  below  Buenos  Ayres,  the  average  depth  of 
the  river  between  that  city  and  Montevideo  does  not  exceed  twenty  feet.  The 
prodigious  quantity  of  mud  and  detritus  brought  down  is  well  known,  the  whole 
river  being  at  times  discolored  by  it.  Now  if  but  enough  of  this  sediment  is 
deposited  to  cause  the  small  annual  increase  of  only  half  an  inch  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  it  will  not  require  five  hundred  years  to  constitute  one  vast  bed  of 
new  soil,  which  will  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  extension  of  the  alluvial 
formation  of  the  Pampas." 

Mr.  Bland,  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners  to  Buenos  Ayres  hi  1818, 
says :  **  The  Pampa  formation  may  have  been  gently  lifted  just  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  lelt  witli  a  surface  so  unbroken  and  so  flat  as  not  yet  to  have 
been  suflicieiitly  purified  of  its  salt  and  acrid  matter,  either  by  washing  or  filtra- 
tion." Commander  Page  says :  "  What  the  amount  of  this  deposit  has  been 
we  are  left  to  imagine.  Little  doubt,  however,  can  be  entertained  but' this 
filling  has  been,  and  still  continues,  the  silent  work  of  time,  and  that  each  day, 
as  La  Plata  pours  its  sea  of  waters  into  the  ocean,  layers  of  mud  and  vegetable 
matter  sift  to  its  shallow  bottom."  No  one  who  has  examined  the  phenomena 
will  question  the  correctness  of  this  theory. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

It  is  not  so  much  of  the  Pampa  country  at  large,  however,  that  the  writer 
would  speak  at  present,  as  of  that  particular  portion  of  it  which  is  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  three  or  four  of  the  a^acent 
provinces.  The  surface  of  this  vast  territory  is  one  continuous  plain,  with 
scarce  an  undulation  to  break  the  dead  and  boundless  monotony.  The  floods 
which  the  snow-capped  Andes  shed  in  the  spring  are  gradually  absorbed,  mitil, 
los.ng  the  concentrated  force  of  mountain  torrents,  they  spread  themselves  oat 
in  shallow  lakes  on  the  plains,  and  evaporate  in  the  rays  of  the  summer's  son. 
So  completely  absorbed  arc  the  mountain  snow  floods  of  spring,  and  the  winter 
rains  appearing  with  the  southeast  winds,  which  then  prevail,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  river  in  all  the  wide  territory  of  the  state  that  is  navigable  more  thi^n 
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i  few  leasee  from  its  mouth,  and  that  only  during  the  winter  and  spring 
The  sun,  apparently,  rises  oat  of  and  sinks  in  an  ocean  of  grass,  with 
uy  an  object  to  cast  one  speck  of  shadow  on  the  boundless  sea  of  verdure, 
,  profound  as  that  of  the  grave,  reigns  throughout  the  entire  scene. 

THB  SOIL. 

The  surface  soil  has,  generally,  the  character  of  a  somewhat  adhesive,  bluish 
)]a  loam,  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches  deep.  Under  this  there  is  a  yellow 
s  tum  of  harder  consistence  and  again  below  this  there  is,  throughout 
ixiei  ^e  tracts,  what  the  Spaniards  call  "  tosca,^*  a  coarse  reddish  yellow  clay, 
0  completely  indurated  as  to  resist  the  stroke  of  pick  and  spade,  or  filtration 
f  water.  This  formation  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  ranging  from  twelve  to 
wenty  feet,  at  which  point  of  descent  water,  clear  and  slightly  brackish,  is  ob- 
ained  in  exhaustless  abundance. 

ORIGINAL   INTRODUCTION   OP  SHEEP. 

The  first  sheep  domesticated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  were  pur- 
hased  in  Peru,  and  brought  to  Paraguay  by  Don  Domingo  Martinez  de  Yrala. 
This  true  and  brave-hearted  adventurer  was  the  first  to  open  communication 
between  his  countrymen  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  attempt  had 
evenil  times  been  made,  and  had  as  often  resulted  in  failure,  attended  with 
evere  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  In  the  month  of  August,  1548,  Yrala,  then 
;ovemor  of  Paraguay,  renewed  it,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Peruvian  pro- 
ince  of  Gharcas,  now  Ghuquisaca,  in  Bolivia.  From  this  point  he  sent  forward 
.  trusty  messenger  to  apprise  Don  Pedro  de  La  Gasca,  viceroy  of  Peru,  of  his 

ival.  La  Gasca  received  the  messenger  kindly,  but  sent  him  back  to  his 
•  with  a  prohibition  against  any  further  advance  into  the  country.  The 
xpiorers  were  in  search  of  gold  and  silver,  but  instead  of  supplies  of  these 
recious  metals,  they  returned  with  12,000  Indian  captives,  whom  they  enslaved, 
nd  a  8m;ill  flock  of  European  sheep,  as  a  breeding  stock  for  future  supply  of 
>od  and  clothing.  The  stock,  however,  from  which  the  numberless  herds  of 
ampa  sheep  have  descended,  was  introduced  in  1590  by  Juan  Torres  de  Vera 

Arragon,  who,  to  fulfil  an  obligation  entered  into  by  his  father-in-law,  Juan 
>rtiz  de  Tarate,  brought  four  thousand  sheep  from  Gharcas,  which  were  divided 
etween  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Gorrientes,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  gen- 
ral  supposition  is,  that  the  flocks  introduced  at  that  time  were  of  the  rhurra 
reed  fi-om  Spain,  the  fleece  of  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  coarse,  long, 
nd  of  inferior  quality.  Spain  was  always  jealous  of  her  merinos,  and  strictly 
rohibited  their  exportation,  even  to  her  own  colonies.  In  spite,  however,  of 
ovemment  edicts  and  official  watchfulness,  a  few  were,  from  time  to  time, 
maggled  into  the  South  American  provinces.  Some  of  these  could  be  iden- 
ified  at  a  period  so  recent  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  they  at  last 
ntirely  disappeared  among  the  coarse  and  inferior  breed  originally  introduced 
Qto  the  pampas  from  Peru.  The  descendant  of  this  stock,  or  common  pampa 
beep,  has  a  coarse,  thin  fleece,  and  is  ill-shaped,  long-legged,  lank-bodied,  and 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fatten.  Fifteen  years  ago  this  breed  could  be  bought  at 
ifteen  cents  a  head  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of  Buenos 
^yres.  The  wool  was  not  worth  the  expense  of  conveyance  to  market,  and 
iie  flesh  was  rejected  as  unsavory  and  worthless  both  by  native  and  foreign 
uhabitants. 

IMPROVEMENT   OP   THB    NATIVE    STOCK. 

The  first  attempt,  from  enlightened  conviction,  to  improve  the  native  breed 
WMB  made  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  Halsey.    This  gentleman 
15 
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visited  Spain  in  1814,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  government 
officials,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  of  the  country  thirty-five  head  of  fine 
merinos.  He  smuggled  them  acoss  the  Spanish  frontier  into  Portugal^  emharked 
them  at  Lisbon  for  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  and  from  that  port  reshipped  them  on  a 
Portuguese  vessel  for  Buenos  Ayres.  By  the  time  they  reachea  their  destina- 
tion they  had  cost  their  proprietor  8150  per  head.  For  a  time  everything 
promised  well.  The  pampa  climate  proved  so  favorable  that  the  original  thirty- 
five  increased  to  four  hundred  in  five  years.  But  at  the  close  of  the  filUi  Tear 
of  his  experiment  Mr.  Ilalsey  lost  the  whole  of  the  well-earned  fruit  of  his 
labors.  A  fire  broke  out  in  which  the  whole  flock,  except  thirty-three,  was 
consumed.  Discouraged  by  the  disaster,  Mr.  Halsey  abandoned  his  enterprise; 
the  remaining  thirty-three  passed  into  other  hands,  and  perished  amid  the  rob- 
beries arising  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  pol.tical  affairs,  leaving  no  trace  of 
their  existence  on  the  flocks  of  the  country. 

After  this  misfortune  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  improve  native  sheep 
until  1824.  The  government  then  took  llie  experiment,  and  through  an  agent, 
M.  Terneau,  of  Paris,  imported  about  one  hundred  merinos,  some  of  which  were 
from  the  flocks  of  the  French  government  farm  at  lUmbonillet.  Shortly  after 
their  arrival,  the  government  being  wholly  occupied  with  less  profitable  schcmeSt 
these  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  private  native  gentleman,  from  whom  they  were 
purchased  by  Messrs.  John  Harratt  and  Peter  Sheridan.  The  price  paid  for 
this  importation  was  one  hundred  silver  dollars  per  head.  The  purchasers— 
the  former  an  Englishman,  the  latter  an  Irishman — were  pleasantly  jeered  by 
their  neighbors  upon  the  price  they  had  paid  for  their  whistle,  and  the  common 
opinion  was  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  enriched  by  the  interest  on 
their  investment.  Forming  an  opinion  from  the  qualities  of  the  native  stock, 
sheep  were,  at  this  time,  held  in  very  low  esteem  both  by  native  Buenos  Ay- 
reans  and  foreign  residents.  The  idea  of  improving  a  breed  of  such  despised 
animals  met  with  general  ridicule,  and  was.  on  all  sides,  voted  a  bad  speculation. 
For  several  years  the  outlay  of  Messrs.  UaiTatt  &  Sheridan  was  large,  and  tbe 
returns  from  the  flocks  were  small.  During  all  this  time,  too,  they  were  obliged 
to  endure  the  banter  of  their  friends.  But  the  result  proved  their  sagacity  and 
sound  judgment.  After  a  trial  of  five  or  six  years  the  fruit  of  their  experiment 
began  to  appear.  The  price  at  which  the  improved  wool  was  sold  in  Liverpool 
market  opened  the  eyes  of  all  parties.  At  once  the  demand  for  improved  rams 
became  general  and  urgent,  and  the  desire  to  invest  in  sheep  spread  rapidly 
among  all  classes  of  capitalists  in  the  country.  In  twp  years  about  five 
thousand  merinos  were  imported  from  different  countries,  and  the  number  would 
have  Htill  largely  increased  but  for  a  blockade  of  the  republic  by  France  and 
England.  The  number  of  improved  sheep  has,  of  late  years,  been  so  largely 
multij)lied  that  the  flocks  of  the  country  are  now,  almost  without  exception, 
well  refined.  The  wool  is  now  deemed  t'qual  to  the  production  of  any  other 
part  of  the  globe,  and  but  for  the  bur  which  entangles  itself  with  the  fleece, 
would  li(;ad  the  list  of  market  prices.  Sheep  arc  fast  driving  out  homed  cattle, 
and  with  all  its  wealth  in  elegant  woodtr  and  precious  metals,  wool  is  destined 
to  become  the  great  staple  of  the  southern  continent. 

FAVORABLE   CHARACTER   OP   THE   COUNTRY   AND   CLIMATE   FOB   SHRBP- 

BREEDING. 

Tlierci  is,  perhaps,  no  section  of  the  globe  that  offers  to  the  sheep  fanner 
advantages  superior  to  those  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  and  adjacent  pampas.  The 
climate  i.s  almost  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  southwest  winds  in  the  first 
month  of  spring  (September)  are  occasionally  so  cold  as  to  destroy  lambs  fidling 
at  that  time;  but  the  general  temperature  even  during  that  season  is  highly 
favorable.    Nor  is  the  climate  less  favorable  for  lambs  falling  ia  aatiunn»  for 
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)  lowest  temperature  is  not  so  severe  as  to  occasion  much  danger.     In  mid- 
ice  sonaetimes  forms  upon  small  snrfaces  of  still  water ;    in  damp  places 
are  thin  and  evanescent  incrustations  ;  and  daring  a  few  mornings  of  the 
,  when  the  temperature  over  night  has  been  unusually  low,  with  a  gentle 
irom  the  southwest,  the  northman's  eyes  are  greeted  and  his  heart  cheered 
that  same  hoar  frost  which  dyes  the  foliage,  and  clothes  with  a  variegated 
idor  the  stately  forest  of  his  native  land.     These,  with  the  chilly,  damp, 
lealtfaful  southeast  days,  furnish  the  utmost  rigors  of  the  pampa  climate. 
irough  all  seasons  of  the  year  flowers  bloom  and  fruits  ripen  in  the  open  air, 
t     re  is  more  of  pasture,  of  fresh  greenness  and  beauty,  in  winter  than  in 
•.     No  feeding  is  required  at  any  time,  and  both  for  grazing  and  horti- 
ire  the  soil  and  climate  afford  exhaustless  resources. 

FLOCKS   EXEMPT   FROM   DISEASE. 

In  proof  of  the  favorable  character  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  pasture,  for  sheep 
rming,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  sheep  disease  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
j.     Before  the  introduction  of  foreign  sheep  the  native  flocks  were  remarkably 

Ithy,  being  free  from  foot-rot,  scab,  and  almost  every  other  infection.  Not 
1  the  arrival  of  imported  merinos,  in  1836  and  1837,  did  the  foot-rot  appear, 
'hen  this  disease  first  attacked  the  flocks  it  was  exceedingly  virulent,  reducing 
e-half  of  many  flocks  to  walking  on  their  knees ;  but  it  is  no  longer  formida- 
e.     A  few  sheep  become  lame  after  an  unusual  continuance  of  wet  weather, 

a  week  of  dry  days  suffices  to  restore  a  majority  of  them.  A  very  little 
cention  will  preserve  a  flock  entirely  free  from  disease.  "  The  scab^**  says  an 
perieuced  writer,  *<  was  introduced  (it  is  thought  from  England)  at  the  same 
riod,  and  occasioned  considerable  alarm  among  the  sheep-breeders.  But  this 
30  is  dying  away.  A  few  sheep  with  broken  fleeces  are  seen  a  little  before 
earing,  in  August  or  September,  but  the  disease  is  fast  disappearing,  and  it 
IS  seldom  fatal  to  the  animal  in  its  worst  stages.'' 

PASTURE    EXCELLENT   AND   UNFAILING. 

The  verdure  of  the  pampas  is  perennial,  consisting  of  a  very  numerous  variety 
plants  and  grasses,  a  classification  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find. 
)me  of  them,  however,  I  can  identify  from  memory.  Three  of  the  pampa 
•asses  in  which  the  sheep  farmer  is  most  interested,  are  the  smooth-stalked 
eadow  or  epear  grass  of  our  cotrntry,  (p6a  pratenns,)  the  meadow  foxtail, 
dopeciLruSj)  and  a  species  of  clover — I  think  trifolinm  campestre — bearing  a 
•ight  yellow  flower.  The  spear  grass  and  foxtail  are  perennial,  and  seem  to 
I  preferred  by  sheep  to  all  others.  The  former  is  specially  important  in  mid- 
immer.  The  green  of  the  great  plains  is  then  frequeutlv  changed  to  brown. 
he  abundant  verdure  of  the  other  seasons  is  shrivelled  and  scorched  by  the 
m's  fierce  fires,  till  it  falls  to  dust,  and  is  swept  away  in  clouds  on  the  wings 
f  the  wind.  Then  beneath  the  shrunken  and  crisped  leaves  of  the  thistle, 
hich  covers  extensive  districts  throughout  the  pampas,  appears  the  meadow  or 
pear  grass,  fresh  and  tender;  and  the  sheep  knowing  well  what  is  to  be  found 
lere,  take  to  the  thistle  grounds,  and  feeding  chiefly  there,  are  preserved  in 
otter  condition  than  during  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  trefoil  flourishes 
lost  in  winter ;  sheep  do  not  like  it,  though  they  will  eat  it,  if  their  favorite 
rasses  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to  appease  their  hunger, 
t  is  this  plant  which  occasions  the  one  great  deduction  from  the  claims  of  the 
ampas  as  sheep-farming  grounds.  Its  brilliant  yellow  flower  is  succeeded  by 
bur,  the  spikes  of  whose  prickly  coat,  dried  and  hardened  by  the  summer's 
an,  become  as  strong  and  sharp  as  pointed  steel.  As  this  prickly  coat  hardens, 
be  stem  softens  and  decays,  and  the  flocks  in  search  of  food  djetach.  the  bur, 
rhich  speedily  becomes  matted  in  their  fleeces. 
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The  fleeces  of  all  flocks  are  more  or  less  thus  affected,  and  those  which  are 
not  guarded  against  unlimited  intrusion  upon  the  grounds  of  the  trefoU  fre- 
quently take  up  an  amount  of  bur  that  would  weign  as  much  as  their  wool 
This  is  the  bur  which  the  natives  call  **  carretilla"  signifying  a  little  cnt^ 
wheel.  The  comparison  is  not  very  apt»  as  the  wheel  is  round  only  on  its  edge, 
and  the  bur,  like  a  bullet,  is  round  on  its  whole  surface.  No  machinery  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  that  country  for  taking  out  the  bur,  and  such  is  the  trouble 
and  the  expense  of  extracting  it  in  the  countries  to  which  the  wool  is  exported, 
that  it  deducts  from  the  export  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  value.  Whether 
the  trefoil  is  so  abundant  or  so  tenacious  in  its  hold  on  the  soil  as  to  render 
abortive  or  too  expensive  all  attempts  to  destroy  it,  is  a  question  to  which  no 
certain  answer  can  yet  be  given.  My  impression  is,  that  increase  of  population*  di- 
vision of  farms,  improvements  in  sheep- breeding,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  more 
spirited  and  general  competition,  will  lead  to  efforts  for  the  abatement  of  this 
nuisance^  and  that  they  will  succeed. 

SIZE   OF   FARMS. 

Sheep  farms  vary  in  extent  from  one  to  fif^y  square  leagues,  the  square  leagae 
containing  5,760  acres.    A  farm  of  one  square  league  will  sustain  twelve  or 
fourteen   flocks   of    one    thousand  each.     If  the  farms  were   enclosed  and 
divided  into  fields,  so  that  the  flocks  might  be  shifted  from  one  to  another,  at 
proper  intervals,  they  would  of  course  sustain  a  largely  increased  number  of 
animals.     It  is  beginning  to  be  a  question  among  the  farmers  whether  it  would    i 
not  pay  them  well  thus  to  enclose  and  divide  their  lands.     Indeed,  a  few  of  the    | 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  have  already  initiated  the  experiment.     Fore- 
most of  these  are  Messrs.  Halback  and  White,  and  Messrs.  Hale  and  Spring. 
The  two  gentlemen  last  named  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  long 
resided  in  Buenos  Ayres  without  losing  one  spark  of  their  love  for  their  native 
land,  and  by  their   intelligent  and  well-directed  energy  have  done  much  to 
enhance  the  great  interests  of  sheep- breeding  in  that  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  have,  by  their  highly  honorable  bearing  in  all  their  transactions  with  the 
natives,  illustrated  beautifully  the  best  type  of  the  national  character,  and  ahed 
a  pleasing  lustre  on  the  American  name.    These  noble  countrymen  of  con  own 
an  extensive  estanc'm^  (i.  e.,  sheep  farm,)  in  the  management  of  which  they  have 
introduced  many  improvements,  and  among  others,  as  before  said,  those  of  fencing 
and  dividing  into  separate  enclosures.     So  far  as  fencing  has  been  resorted  to 
for  any  purpose  in  the  country,  the  material  generally  used  is  wire.     But  there 
are  other  materials,  of  native  growth,  which,  while  requiring  more  labor  and  ex- 
pense at  first,  would  be  far  more  permanent,  and  probably,  in  the  end,  cheaper 
than  the  wire  fence.     These  arc  the  American  aloe^  and  a  thorn-bearing  bush 
called  napandau    The  mode  of  fencing  with  the  aloe  is  to  throw  up  an  em- 
bankment about  two  feet  high,  and  three  at  the  base,  and  then  plant  a  straight 
line  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.     The  plant  shoots  up  vigorously,  spreading  out  its 
great  leaves,  which  have  an   irregular  and  somewhat  prickly  edge,  and  the 
thickness  through  of  a  double  ply  of  the  stoutest  sole-leather.     In  seven  years 
it  flowers,  then  dies,  and  reproduces  itself  from  the  seed  which  it  sheds  in  its 
fall.     Many  of  the  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  suburbs  of  the  South  American 
cities  are  thus  enclosed  with  the  aloe.     The  napandai,  if  I  remember  correctlyf 
is  obtained  from  its  seed  pretty  much  in  the  same  way.     The  thorns  on  the 
Ihnbs  of  the  bush  are  slightly  crooked  at  the  end,  and  all  incline  inwards  toward 
the  parent  stem.     The  thorn-bearing  branches  shoot  out  in  all  directions  from 
their  stem,  and  woe  betide  the  animal  that,  distinguishing  the  lucerne  or  other 
enticing  growth  within,  attempts  to  force  an  entrance.     When  it  has  reached 
and  failed  to  force  a  passage  between  the  closely  planted  stems,  it  endeavon  to 
withdraw,  it  is  caught  on  the  hooked  points  of  the  thoi:n8,  and  it  will  inevUaUy, 
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ige  of  base,  leave  behind  no  small  share  of  its  hair  or  wool.  The  same 
11  hardly  attempt  a  raid  across  the  same  or  a  similar  hedge  a  second 
I.  inia  thorn  is  found  as  far doirn  towards  the  end  of  the  continent  as  the 
uny-eighth  or  fortieth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  I  can  think  of  no  reason 
hf  it  would  not  flourisn  in  almost  any  of  the  States  of  oar  federal  Union.  If 
would,  it  would  equal  in  beautj^and  exceed  in  value,  any  of  the  thorns  known 
»  American  agriculture. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  SHEEP  FARM. 

It  will  be  proper  to  say  something  now  of  the  general  management  of  sheep 
imiB.  The  farmers  usually  divide  their  sheep  into  flocks  of  a  thousand  each. 
n  a  very  few  instances  a  flock  is  permitted  to  grow  to  the  size  of  two,  and 
▼en  three  thousand,  and  is  kept  up  to  that  number.  But  the  prevailing  rate  of 
icrease  being  about  thirtv-three  and  a  third  per  cent.,  a  flock  of  a  thousand 
laving  doubled  itself  in  three  years  is,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  divided  into 
wo.     In  this  way  flocks  continue  to  be  multiplied  until,  in  some  cases,  two 

indred  thousand  sheep  may  be  seen  feeding  on  a  single  farm.  If  flocks  are 
wed  to  exceed  the  nnmber  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  the  proportion 

ii       in  lambs  is  largely  increased.    The  very  young  and  feeble  famos  are, 

D       BO  a  case,  much  more  likely  to  lose  their  mothers  and  perish  for  lack  of 

ishment,  or  to  be  trodden  to  death  beneath  the  feet  of  the  older  and 

onger  sheep. 

The  annual  loss  in  lambs  has  heretofore  been  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
This  is  a  heavy  percentage,  and  has  resulted  mainly  from  two  causes.  First, 
hr  several  years  after  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  native  sheep  had  been 
mccessfully  initiated  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the  shepherds 
to  take  proper  care  of  their  flocks  during  the  lambing  seasons.  This  difficulty 
urose  mostly  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  all  their  life  long  ac- 
customed to  regard  sheep  as  of  little  or  no  value.  The  second  cause  of  heavy 
loss  by  death  is  found  in  protracted  periods  of  cold  wind  and  rain  which  not 
unfrequently  occur  just  at  the  lambing  season.  A  week  of  rainy  weather,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  chopping  round  of  the  wind  to  southwest,  will  destroy 
large  numbers  of  the  more  feeble  lambs  in  a  few  hours  after  their  fall.  Since 
the  marked  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  sheep  of  late 
years,  the  farmers  began  to  ask  themselves  and  each  other  the  question  whether 
a  little  money  spent  in  covered  sheds  for  their  flocks  would  not  be  a  profitable 
investment.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  special  reference  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  enclosure  of  their  farms  have  also  included  among  their  improve- 
ments covered  sheds,  with  the  open  sides  facing  to  the  northeast,  which  is  the 
sunny  quarter,  and  then  closed  to  the  southwest,  which,  in  that  climate,  is  the 
quarter  whence  to  look  for  driving  rains  and  piercing  winds.  So  far  as  I  know, 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  instances,  no  effort  has  been '  made  to  afford 
proper  protection  to  the  young  of  an  animal  that  constitutes  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  country. 

As  there  is  no  necessity  for  feeding,  the  sheep  of  the  Pampas  require  com- 
paratively but  very  little  attention.  One  man,  assisted  by  a  small  boy,  can  do 
all  the  work  essential  to  the  proper  care  of  a  single  flock.  The  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  agreement  between  proprietors  and  shepherds  are  few  and  simpk. 
If  the  shepherd's  compensation  for  his  services  is  to  be  an  interest  in  the  flock, 
the  customary  stipulations  are  that  he  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  superintend- 
ing and  shearing ;  shall  take  from  his  charge  meat  sufficient  for  himself  and 
family,  and  shall  receive  one-third  of  the  yearly  increase  of  lambs  and  wool. 
Qn  the  other  hand  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to  famish  pasture  for  the  flock,  a 

el  to  fold  it  in,  and  a  house  for  the  shepherd  and  his  family.    The  contract 
waen  the  parties  is  generally  made  for  three  years.    At  the  end  of  that 
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time,  if  the  shepherd  has  conducted  himself  well  and  taken  care  of  his  ahiiie 
of  the  annual  profits,  he  is  able  to  purchase  the  half  of  a  flock.  As  hilf 
owner,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  first  contract,  pays  only  half 
the  expense  of  management  and  shearing,  and  receives  half  of  the  wool  and  of 
the  increase.  The  product  of  wool  is  divided  annually,  and  the  flock  at  tte 
end  of  the  contract.  In  this  way  a  laboring  man  soon  becomes  a  small  pro- 
prietor, and  as  the  increase  of  his  means  may  justify  he  proceeds  to  pnrcfiafle 
land,  and  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  finds  himself  an  inde-  | 
pendent  estancicro,  with  a  career  open  to  a  handsome  fortune,  if  his  life  be  not 
cut  short  in  the  midst,  nor  his  flocks  swept  away  by  the  armed  bands  of  rob- 
bers that  prowl  about  the  plains  during  all  periods  of  political  revolution.  The 
majority  of  native  proprietors  adhere  still  to  homed  cattle,  leaving  the  business 
of  sheep-breeding  to  foreigners.  Many  of  the  English  and  Scotch  immigrants 
adopt  it,  while  the  Irish  take  to  sheep  almost  without  exception. 

PERIODS   OF   LAMBING. 

The  ewes  lamb  once  a  year,  some  in  March  and  April,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  in  September  and  October ;  the  seasons  being  exactly  reversed,  eon- 
sidered  with  respect  to  their  order  in  our  own  country.  September  and 
October  are  the  first  two  months  of  the  Pampa  spring,  and  thus  is  the  season 
in  which  ewes  generally  cast  their  lambs.  The  average  age  to  which  sheep 
are  thought  to  attain  is  by  some  said  to  be  from  seven  to  ten  years.  Bat, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  question  of  age  appears  not  to  have  been  noted 
with  any  care,  even  by  the  most  intelligent  breeders,  so  that  the  writer  feels  some 
hesitatiun  to  attempt  an  answer  in  the  absence  of  accurate  and  positive  in- 
formation. 

SHEARING    SEASON. 

The  shearing  season  is  in  October  and  November.  At  the  period  of  general 
clipping  the  flocks  are  driven  into  a  large  pen,  formed  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  interlaced  with  thongs  of  raw  hide  or  rods  of  wire.  Within  this  outer 
fold  there  is  an  inner  one,  wiih  open  door  or  gate,  and  so  small  in  dimensions  as 
to  admit  only  a  few  animals  at  a  time.  In  this  they  are  caught  and  tied  withoat 
trouble.  !Men  do  the  catching  and  tying,  and  the  native  women  of  the  places 
the  principal  part  of  the  shearing.  Three  men  will  catch  and  tie  about  as  fast 
as  thirty  women  can  shear.  Each  shearer  is  provided  with  a  dried  cow  or  ox- 
hide, on  wliicli  the  sheep  is  laid,  in  order  to  protect  the  fleece  from  the  dirt  and 
litter  of  the  fold.  An  expert  woman  shears  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  ani- 
mals per  day,  and  receives  for  her  wages  about  one  dollar  and  a  half,  silver 
currency.  The  shearing  season  in  that  country  correspi>nds  somewhat  to  har- 
vest time  in  this,  or  it  may  be  said  to  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  scene  that 
might  be  presented  by  a  combination  of  onr  present  wheat  harvest  and  our  old 
time  corn  hackings  into  one.  The  housewives  and  their  cooks  mako  special 
and  quite  extensive  j)reparation  for  the  meals  of  each  day.  The  shearers 
address  themselves  to  their  work  with  a  will ;  stories  are  told,  and  jokes 
between  the  sexes  are  freely  exchanged.  After  the  labors  of  the  day,  in  some 
instances,  the  beautiful  evenings  are  employed  in  dancing  to  the  thrumming  of 
the  guitar.  Like  all  the  pleasant  of  this  mortal  life,  the  merry  season  quickly 
passes,  and  the  lady  shearers,  taking  horses,  troop  off  to  town  or  city  and  ex- 
pend their  earnings  for  such  articles  of  taste  and  ornament  as  may  serve  to 
augment  the  power  of  their  charms  during  the  remaining  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sheep  are  sheared  but  once  a  year.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
which  obtains  in  some  other  sheep-producing  countries.  The  custom  is  to  shear 
twice  a  year  in  California  and  Cape  Colony.  Perhaps  the  flocks  of  the  Pampas 
would  also  bear  two  clippings;  but  brooders  there,  considering  the  wet  aadpii 
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layB  of  winter  and  early  spring,  have  hitherto  deemed  it  safer  to  content 
n  selves  with  a  single  fleece.  The  fleece  of  healthy  improved  (».  e,,  Mestizo) 
leep  will  average  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease, 
om  which,  for  washing,  the  average  deduction  is  about  one-third  or  fourth. 
'he  clip,  in  the  aggregate,  is  sent  to  market  unwashed.  A  principal  reason  for 
lis  is  that  the  Pampas  have  no  running  streams.     Water  collects  only  in  ponds, 

L  many  of  these  are  dry  before  the  shearing  season,  or  if  not  dry,  in  a  partic- 
lar  district,  a  single  washing  would  so  mix  the  water  with  the  soil  of  the  shal- 
>w  bottom  that  it  would  detile  rather  that  cleanse  the  wool. 

PERCBN'TAGE  OF  PROFIT  ON  INVBSTMBNTS  IN  SHEEP. 

To  A.  Lines  Van  Blarcom,  esq.,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
mt  now  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  superior  intelligence  and  large  ex- 
►erience  in  the  wool  trade,  (to  whom  I  am  inaebted  for  much  of  the  special  in- 
ormation  embraced  in  this  article,)  I  put  the  question  as  to  the  profit  of 
nvestments  in  sheep-breeding  on  the  Pampas,  and  his  reply,  in  substance,  was, 
hat  after  deducting  the  rent  of  pasture  land,  and  all  other  expenses,  the 
iverage  return  from  investments  is,  at  least,  18  per  cent  per  annum. 

NATIONALITY  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT  FARMERS. 

There  are  but  few  immigrants  from  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  sheep - 
knning  of  the  country,  and  fewer  still  from  old  Spain.  The  old  Spaniards 
p^ho  have  found  their  way  thither  are  settled  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  they 
ievote  themselves  to  mechanical  pursuits,  or  become  brokers  or  produce  mer- 
:hant8.  This  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pre-eminence  of  Spain  as  a 
«heep-producing  country  may  at  first  seem  strange.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation is,  that  persons  belonging  to  the  Spanish  shepherd  class  but  seldom. 
If  ever,  emigrate.  Their  whole  life  being  passed  on  the  great  hill-sides  or  vast 
plains  of  their  naked  and  solemn  country,  they  have  but  little  intercourse  with 
people  of  other  professions,  know  nothing  of  the  advantages  offered  to  honest 
md  faithful  toil  in  other  countries,  and  for  these  reasons  feel  no  desire  to  stray 
from  scenes  that  are  hallowed  by  recollections  of  their  childhood,  and  that  have 
Riled  their  ripe  years  with  plenty  and  peace.  The  immigi-ant  sheep-farmers  of 
the  Pampas  are,  to  a  large  extent;  British  subjects.  A  few  of  the  English 
become  great  proprietors.  In  their  improved  fortunes  some  of  them  present  traits 
3f  character  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  a  philosopher.  True  to  the 
instincts  of  the  whole  John  Bull  race,  they  set  up  an  establishment,  deck  their 
servants  out  in  livery,  keep  a  carriage  for  Mrs.  Bull  and  the  children,  and  for 
Mr.  Bull  a  fine  saddle-horse,  and  a  cockney  gig  in  which  to  drive  after  dinner 
with  some  friend  of  equal  respectability  ;  cut  all  their  poor  acquaintances ;  never, 
in  any  case,  recognize  any  one,  however  familiar  with  his  name  and  character, 
who  labors  for  his  bread,  nor  exchange  salutations  on  the  street  with  any  gentle- 
man, (though  they  may  have  met  and  been  introduced  to  him  many  times,) 
whose  society  they  do  not  propose  to  permanently  cultivate ;  become  exclusively 
and  intensely  aristocratic ;  stride  about  among  the  natives  in  long  boots,  swal- 
low-tails, satin  stock,  or  white  neck-tie,  high  dickey,  stove-pipe  hat,  fine  buck- 
skin or  white  kid  gloves  ;  regarding,  meanwhile,  their  civil  neighbors  with  a  sort 
of  silent  contempt,  or  responding  to  their  modest  and  graceful  civilities  with  a 
lofty  and  patronizing  air  ;  lounge  at  the  club  a  part  of  every  day  over  a  bottle 
of  stout  port  and  a  copy  of  the  Turves  ;  give  a  good  portion  of  every  night  to 
whist,  or  chess,  with  brandy  and  water ;  go  to  chapel  on  Sunday  mornings  that 
Deity  may  be  honored  by  their  presence,  and  reminded  of  His  obligations  for 
the  worship  of  dignitaries  of  so  much  consideration.  Such,  in  some  cases,  is 
ftieir  routine  of  ILfe.  The  consequences  may  be  easily  foreseen.  Idleness,  big 
pinners,  brandy  and  water,  or  brandy  without  water,  do  their  work  after  a  while. 
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Inflammation  seizes  the  stomach,  travels  quickly  thence  to  the  brain,  or  apoplexy 
strikes  down  the  stalwart  frame.  In  a  few  days  the  rich  proprietor,  who  began 
poor,  made  his  fortnne  among  his  flocks  on  the  Pampas,  and  moved  to  the  city 
to  eDJoy  his  wealth,  is  as  poor  as  the  poorest  Briton  that  ever  wandered  and 
died  far  from  the  island  home  of  his  wonderful  and  mighty  race.  Sic  trantU 
gloria  mundi,     A'dios  Seoor  Bull ! 

Of  all  immigrants  to  the  plains  the  Scotch,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  thrifty  and 
prosperous.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  shrewdness  of  a  Yankee,  if  one  would 
indicate  thereby  superior  faculty  for  making  money.  In  all  that  relates  to 
mechanical  inventions,  Yankee  shrewdness  has  outstripped  the  worid,  but  in  the 
art  of  making  money  the  shrewdest  Yankee  alive  is  no  match  for  the  shrewdest 
Scotchman.  With  his  pre-eminent  ability  to  achieve  success,  it  is  to  be  observed 
also  that  good  fortune  does  not  spoil  him.  Mr.  Sandy  McNauehten  tunu 
shepherd  on  the  plains,  with  nothing  but  his  hands,  and  his  wits  to  direct  them. 
In  thirty  years  he  owns  farms,  and  flocks,  and  other  investments,  amounting  to 
half  a  million ;  yet  he  is,  in  spirit,  the  same  republican  as  when  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  He  could  well  afford  a  fine  establishment,  bat  declinea 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  it.  He  moves  to  town  to  educate  his  children,  bat 
takes  a  plain  house,  supplies  it  with  plain  furniture,  and  keeps  on  in  the  plain 
old  ways  of  his  early  life.  There  is  no  carrriage.  There  is  no  trotter  that 
makes  his  mile  in  three  minutes.  There  are  no  liveried  servants.  If  there  he 
such  a  thing  as  society,  both  himself  and  his  spouse  and  their  children  know 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  the  genuine  thing  within  their  reach  to  pay  them  for 
the  cost  of  a  single  thought  or  a  single  dollar.  He  walks  to  church,  weighs  the 
doctrine,  criticises  the  argument,  sings  through  his  nose,  disputes  with  the  min- 
ister, takes  the  sacrament  once  a  quarter,  and  once  a  week  a  little  too  much 
whiskey.  Let  him,  however,  not  bo  censured  too  severely.  The  reader  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  would  bear  the  same  good  fortune  half  as  welL  Pass 
on,  Mr.  McNaugbten ! 

The  Irish  Briton,  as  he  docs  many  other  good  things,  makes  a  fortune  by 
mistake — blunders  into  it,  peradventure,  through  some  speculation,  in  the  most 
innocent  way  in  the  world.  But,  like  tlie  princely  fellow  that  Gk>d  made  him  to 
be,  he  dispenses  a  liberal  hospitality,  has  a  kind  and  civil  word,  or  a  handful  of 
change  for  a  needy  countryman  or  stranger,  and  a  genuine  and  enthusiastie 
admiration  for  the  country,  and  the  institutions  of  Washington,  that  endears 
him  to  every  American  heart.  May  the  shadow  of  Mr.  Fagan  O'Brien  never 
be  less  ! 

Wool  docs  not  always  lead  to  fortune.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  such 
high  fortune  is  the  general  award  of  sheep-farming  in  the  rampas.  It  is  a 
little  like  gold  mining  in  Australia  and  California,  or  speculations  in  oil  tedls, 
those  late  discoveries  which  arc  to  dispense  with  the  sun,  and  light  the  worid 
with  lamps.  The  general  success  does  not  exceed  competency,  and  among 
those  who  never  pass  that  point,  and  remain  for  the  whole  of  life  out  in  the 
plains,  the  style  of  living  is  plain  and  simple  to  the  last  extreme.  The  house 
in  which  the  shepherd  lives  is  called,  in  Spanish,  '*El  Puesto"  the  post,  because 
it  is  the  rallying  point  on  the  farm,  and  the  spot  near  which  the  flocks  are  folded 
for  the  night.  It  is  a  one-storied  building,  containing  three  or  four  small  rooms, 
having  adobe  walls  and  roof  of  thatch,  with  eaves  extending  so  as  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  roof  and  veranda.  The  floor  is  unpaved  or  paved  with 
brick.  There  are  one  or  two  deal  tables,  some  wooden  chairs  and  stools,  some 
articles  of  crockery,  a  fireplace  with  its  primitive  cooking  utensils,  and  bed- 
steads of  raw-hide  or  canvass  sacking  with  some  light  covering  quite  sufficient 
for  comfort  in  that  mild  and  genial  clime.  And  simple  as  is  the  dwelliiig. 
equally  simple  is  the  family  board.  Hard  biscuit,  (baked  in  town  or  dCY»)  tea, 
and  fried  mutton  furnish  the  customaiy  fare.  It  is  a  little  singalar  that  00 
many  of  the  immigrants  should  content  themselves  with  such  simple  «id  viiTaiy- 
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diet.  They  might  have  fresh  vegetables  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
..  not  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  them.  They  might  have  the  most  delicious 
:  and  batter,  if  they  would  provide  a  few  cows  and  create  the  inexpensive 
irenieiices  of  a  dairy,  but  they  will  not  incur  even  that  small  amount  of 
nse  and  trouble.  They  rear  no  domestic  broods.  And  though  venison 
la  wild  fowl  abound  on  the  plains,  they  keep  closely  to  the  daily  regimen  of 
ta,  hard-tack,  and  mutton.  At  certain  seasons  the  traveller  in  the  Pampas, 
^ially  as  he  approaches  the  Atlantic  coast,  encounters  immense  flocks  of 
id  ducks  and  geese.  The  water  at  that  time  covering  the  surface  to  a  depth . 
t  about  six  inches,  the  fowl  come  in  from  the  coast  to  feed  on  certain 
raases,  of  which  they  are  fond,  that  abound  in  some  localities.  They  are  so 
umerous  that  they  literally  cover  the  surface  of  the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
)aeb,  and,  never  having  been  disturbed  by  the  sportsman,  are  so  tame  that 
ley  will  scarcely  get  out  of  the  track  of  the  horse's  feet.  On  the  more  elevated 
arts  of  the  plains  the  deer  and  the  ostrich  are  found  feeding  together.  The 
artridge  abounds  in  every  district.  *  Yet,  with  these  delicacies  of  flesh  and 
>wl  before  them,  many  of  the  immigrant  settlers  seldom  taste  any  other  meat 
turn  mutton  or  beef  throughout  the  vear.  For  this  singular  failure  to  appro- 
iriate  some  of  the  most  delicate  ana  delicious  articles  of  food  ever  fumisned 
ly  the  all  wise  and  bountiful  Creator,  two  reasons  may  be  suggested  :  First,  the 
xample  of  the  natives.  Man  is  essentially  an  imitative  creature,  and  is  as 
ikely  to  imitate  the  customs  which  he  despises  as  those  which  he  admires 
indeed,  he  is  more  likely  to  imitate  the  evil  than  the  good,  if  the  Bible  and  the 
heologians  be  not  mistaken.  Now,  the  natives  of  the  Pampas  eat  nothing 
mt  beef,  because  their  occupation  is  almost  entirely  with  horned  cattle,  and  it 
ier  to  lasso,  kill,  and  dress  a  fat  steer  than  it  would  be  to  kill  a  sufficient 
luanuty  of  wild  game  to  last  them  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  thing 
bat  can  be  done  the  easiest  is  the  thino^  preferred  by  a  people  who,  perhaps, 
.ke  the  inhabitants  of  all  continuously  mild  climates,  are  sadly  afflicted  with  con- 
UiiutioTuU  laziness.  Secondly,  there  is  something  in  the  very  circumstances 
md  employment  of  the  shepherd  that  indisposes  him  to  desire  those  delicacies 
without  which  life  would  be  as  nothing  to  the  pampered  voluptuary  in  the 
xowded  city.  Above  him  is  the  serene,  transparent  sky ;  beneath  his  feet  lies 
:he  boundless  expanse  of  grass,  stretching  all  around  to  the  line  of  the  iiorizon 
ike  the  sea ;  silence  reigns  throughout  the  peaceful  scene ;  around  him  are  his 
locks  quietly  feeding.  The  only  object  to  vary  the  sameness  of  the  yiew  is  a 
company  of  horsemen  galloping  abreast  with  the  regularity  of  trained  cavalry. 
The  only  event  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  life  is  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
trho  partakes  of  his  hospitality,  sleeps  an  hour,  and  passes  on  his  way.  His 
abors  of  personal  attention  to  his  flocks  are  light,  and  for  much  of  his  time  he 
isLB  no  serious  occupation.  Now,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  would 
require  unborn  tastes  to  make  delicate  viands  a  necessary  condition  of  comfort, 
ind  a  constitution  and  energies  of  extraordinary  power  not  to  be  affected  with 
:hat  general  relaxation  which  disposes  a  man  to  reduce  all  his  habits  and 
mstoms  to  the  most  accommodating  standards  of  ease  and  simplicity.  This  is 
iot  intended  as  a  plea  for  laziness  and  semi-barbarous  tastes  in  their  style  of 
iving,  but  merely  a  statement  in  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  such  phe-. 
Qomena  in  certain  circumstances  of  the  life  of  men.  And  it  should  now  be 
further  observed  that,  while  in  many  cases  of  shepherd  life  on  the  plains  the 
absence  of  the  sense  of  refined  taste  and  comfort  is  strikingly  apparent,  there 
ure  also  many  in  which  a  superior  nature  asserts  its  sway,  and  achieves  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  surrounding  circumstances.  In  many  a  shepherd  home  are 
to  be  seen  the  pleasing  signs  of  Scotch  thrift  and  English  plenty  and  comfort 
combined.  The  house  is  well  built,  covered  with  slate  or  tin;  the  walls,  of  burnt 
brick,  are  neatly  whitewashed,  and  the  doors  and  windows  painted  green.  A 
ffdl-trimmed  hedge  encloses  the  yard,  within  whose  circle  flowers  bloom  and 
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fruits  ripen.  Vines  clamber  about  the  veranda,  and  fill  the  surroanding  air  with 
the  sweet  odor  of  their  bloom.  To  these  external  signs  of  taste  there  are  inter 
nal  arrangements  to  correspond.  The  floor  is  of  glazed  tiles,  or  of  wood, 
covered  with  domestic  carpet ;  the  linen  sheets  and  old-fashioned  dimitj  bed- 
covers arc  white  as  snow ;  the  family  bookcase  stands  primly  upright  in  one 
comer ;  the  modem  sofa  and  rocking-chair  confront  each  other  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  best  rooms,  while  on  a  centre-table  lies  the  well-bound  book  tliat 
was  brought  across  the  great  water  when  the  newly  wedded  pair,  first  setting 
forth  into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune,  had  not  much  else  to  bring.  Witlun 
its  clapped  lids  are  the  records  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths.  It  has 
made  the  family  what  it  is,  and  will  live  as  a  treasured  heirloom  among  the 
descendants  of  the  household  for  generations  to  come.  Adjoining  this  is  the 
dining  and  sitting  room  in  one,  and  next  in  order  the  kitchen^  with  its  goodly 
array  of  flowered  queen*8-waro  and  of  polished  tin.  Punctually  at  twelvB 
dinner  is  on  the  table,  and  all  the  writer  has  to  say  is,  (and  he  speaks  now  from 
best  experience,)  happy  is  the  tired  wayfarer  who  is  invited  to  sit  down.  If  he 
tarries  long  enough  he  will  find  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  holds  no  mean  rank 
among  the  orders  of  that  establishment.  Four  meals  each  day  complete  the 
measure ;  and  if  the  stranger  guest  be  not  blessed  with  Pampa  digestion,  then 
so  much  the  worse  for  him.  In  most  instances,  all  that  unites  to  constitute  soeh 
a  home  in  the  beautiful  desert  may  be  traced  to  the  principles  implanted  by  an 
early  religious  education.  There,  as  strikingly  as  anywhere,  will  the  thought- 
ful observer  recognize  the  proofs  of  the  great  trath  that  was  in  the  aposUe's 
mind  when  he  said,  *'  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  As  the  business  of  sheep- 
breeding  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  residents,  all  that  has  been  said 
respecting  peraonal  habits,  and  social  life  and  customs,  refers  almost  exclusively 
to  that  class  of  the  Pampa  population.  "  Los  hijos  del  pais"  the  children  of 
the  country,  may  be  considered  in  connexion  with  another  subject.  Having 
been  requested  to  say  sometliing  with  regard  to  the  general  climate  and  prodac- 
tions  of  the  l*ampa  country,  the  remainder  of  the  space  allowed  for  this  article 
must  be  devoted  to  those  two  subjects.  Their  relation  to  sheep  farming,  the 
principal  topic  in  hand,  will  become  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  sequel. 

GENERAL   CLIMATE    AND    PRODUCTIONS. 

All  periods  of  the  .year,  and  all  ailments  and  mfirmities  of  human  flesh  con- 
sidered, there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  climate  for  man  than  that  of  the  South 
American  Pampas.  The  heat  is  seldom  oppressive,  and  the  lowest  temperature 
of  the  brief  winter  sends  only  a  slight  chill  along  the  veins.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  noteworthy  exception.  The  north  wind,  bearing  in  its  breath  exhala- 
tions from  the  immense  water-sheds  of  the  Andes,  and  heated  in  a  good  degree 
by  the  fires  of  the  tropics,  imposes  upon  delicate  nerves  a  heavy  weight  of  most 
disagreeable  and  annoying  sensations.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  wind  upon 
persons  whose  nervous  system  is  peculiarly  susceptible,  that  in  the  old  Spanish 
courts  some  allowance  was  made  for  a  criminal  who  had  committed  a  crime 
during  its  prevalence.  Many  persons  can  by  the  state  of  their  nerves  distin- 
guish whether  the  wind  is  from  the  north  as  soon  as  they  open  their  eyes  in  the 
morning.  The  peculiar  sensation  it  produces  is  much  like  that  which  a  man 
experiences  who  encounters  a  provocation  with  an  empty  stomach  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  attacking  forces  of  an  influenza.  But,  fortunately  for  delicate 
women  «and  nervous  men,  this  is  not  a  prevailing  wind  of  the  climate.  Seldom 
does  it  last  more  than  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  when,  chopping  round  to 
west  or  southwest,  comes  breathing  so  much  freshness  and  coolness  as  to  invig- 
orate both  body  and  mind  to  their  highest  pitch  of  comfort  and  capability  of 
exertion ;  or  to  the  southeast,  when  it  usually  brings  rain,  which,  in  that  i*linwt«, 
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he  harbinger  of  refreshment  to  all  weary  spirits,  to  all  langaishiDg  invalids, 
nd  to  all  drooping  plants  and  flowers.  In  the  cities  and  towns  there  are  many 
iek  people,  as  there  are  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  mandane  sphere,  and 

t     re  wonld  be  in  paradise  itself  if  in  that  happy  clitne  and  conntry  the 

iDitants  were  to  keep  late  hours,  go  to  packed  concerts  in  gossamer,  and 
aeoee  suddenly  out  into  the  chilly,  damp  air  of  night,  and  frequent  fashionable 

ertainments,  at  which  rich  suppers  are  given,  long  after  midnight,  and  the 
ce  is  protracted  into  the  dawn  of  morning.  No  climate  would  be  proof 
gainst  such  waste  of  time  and  abuse  of  the  best  gifts  of  Heaven.  But  people  . 
io  not  live  after  any  such  fashion  on  the  southern  plains ;  consequently,  there 
s  not  the  shadow  of  a  doctor  to  be  seen,  nor  a  drug-shop  anywhere  to  be  found. 
doctors'  bills,  therefore,  which  in  towns  and  cities  frequently  demand  so  large 
i  portion  of  the  laborer's  earnings,  form  no  part  of  his  expenses  there. 

The  one  panacea  of  the  merchant  sea- service  is  known  to  be  salts.  If  a 
Ailor  contracts  a  fever  the  captain  prescribes  salts,  and  if  he  breaks  his  legs 
he  prescription  is  just  the  same.  So  it  is  on  the  Pampas.  Medical  treatment 
here  is  equally  simple.  Mutton-tallow  is  the  cure-all.  The  shepherd  kindles 
lis  fire  with  it  in  the  morning,  and  dresses  a  sore  or  soothes  a  rheumatic  with 
t  at  night.     The  health  of  the  Pampa  life  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 

iuj  impaired  constitutions  have  there  been  restored,  and  to  good  fortune  has 

en  added  "  length  of  days." 

In  regard  to  productions  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  soil  and  climate  are 
ilike  favorable.  In  the  northern  sections  of  tne  great  Pampa  range,  rice,  sugar, 
^tton,  and  tobacco  might  be  grown,  as  indeed  might  all  the  products  of  inter- 
:ropical  climes.  In  the  middle  and  southern  sections,  embracing  the  States  of 
Cordoba,  Santa  F^,  Mendoza,  Corientes,  Entre  Rios,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  wheat 
md  Indian  com  might  be  produced,  and  are  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
But,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the  rains  necessary  to  the  perfection  and 
ibnndance  of  these  crops  are  bo  uncertain  that  the  climate  cannot  be  said  to  be 
favorable  to  their  production. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  the  fruits  of  all  the  climes  of  the  globe  might  be 
cultivated  with  success.  The  apple  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  It  grows  health- 
•ully,  and  attains  to  a  fine  size,  but  is  coarse,  juiceless,  and  destitute  of  flavor. 
But  it  is  peculiarly  the  land  of  the  pear,  peach,  plum,  nectarine,  apricot,  orange, 
ag,  and  the  vine.  Very  little  fruit,  however,  is  cultivated.  The  native  custom 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  pay  no  more  attention  than  could  be  avoided  to 
my  product  that  requires  care  or  labor.  Fruit  is  to  be  found  generally  on  the 
states  owned  by  foreign  residents,  but  seldom  elsewhere.  Hence,  while  it  is 
:he  land  of  the  orange,  and  orange  groves  might  add  their  charms  to  the 
nonotonous  landscape,  that  fruit,  so  delicious  in  all  continuously  warm  climates, 
s  by  no  means  abundant,  and  a  single  orange  in  the  market  of  Buenos  Ayres 
)r  Montevideo  freqnently  costs  as  much  as  it  would  at  the  stand  in  New  York 
)r  Wa-.'hington.  The  orange  is  principally  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers.  The  fruit  is  plucked  before  it  has  fully  ripened, 
md  is  brought  down  to  market  in  small  vessels.  This  sufficiently  accounts  both 
For  the  imperfection  of  its  qualities  and  the  high  prices  at  which  it  is  sold.  To 
\>e  enjoyed  in  its  perfection,  the  orange  should  be  allowed  to  hang  until  it  is 
ready  to  drop  from  its  stem.  In  this  condition  it  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
imall  groves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Pampa  towns,  and  it  is  then  a  totally 
iifferent  thing  from  any  product  bearing  its  name  that  has  travelled  far  either 
by  land  or  sea.  The  vine  has  not  been  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent 
Bast  of  the  mountains,  except  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan. 
These  provinces  lie  on  the  western  verge  of  the  Pampas,  and  directly  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  mountain  chain.  The  climate  is  so  dry  that  they  are  almost 
atirely  dependent  upon  irrigation  for  their  fertility.  This  mode  of  fertilization 
i  fiicilitated  by  the  rivers  Mendoza,  Desaguadero,  and  Tanuyan,  which  flow 
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down  from  the  adjacent  heights  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  qnantitj  of  land  diu 
watered  is  estimated  at  many  thousand  square  leagues;  and  so  rich  and  fertOe 
is  it  rendered  by  the  system  of  culture  as  to  yield  frequently  more  than  a 
hundred-fold.  The  people  are  mostly  descendants  of  families  originally  sent 
from  the  Azores  by  the  Portuguese  government  to  colonize  Colonio  del  Sacra- 
mento, on  the  river  Plate.  At  an  early  period  of  their  settlement  in  their  new 
home  they  introduced  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  The  two  provinces  prooably  export  annually,  Uiroi^ 
the  mountains  into  Chili,  and  across  the  plains  to  Cordoba,  Santa  F^,  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  quantity  varying  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  pipes.  Thb  is 
but  an  insignificant  trade,  and  yet  it  is  nearly,  after  home  consumption,  the  total 
result  of  grape  culture  east  of  the  mountains.  The  other  provinces  would  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
their  people  find  a  more  profitable  and  less  laborious  occupation.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Andes,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  people  of  Chili  cultivate  the  grape 
extensively,  and  produce  wine  for  exportation  in  large  quantities. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Excepting  its  western  border,  lying  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
the  whole  Parapa  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  the  products 
of  horticulture.  Two  crops  of  the  potato  are  obtained  yearly.  The  quality, 
however,  neither  of  the  sweet  nor  the  Irish,  can  be  regarded  as  equal  to  that  of 
many  other  countries.  But  almost  every  other  vegetable  known  to  the  gardener 
of  tlie  most  favored  climes  may  be  produced  there  to  any  extent  and  of  the 
most  superior  quality.  The  whole  cabbage  family  flourishes  exceedingly, 
especially  that  branch  of  it  known  as  the  cauliflower.  The  ripe  head  of  this 
plant  is  of  almost  snowy  whiteness,  and  when  well  cooked  and  dressed  is  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  all  vegetable  delicacies.  All  varieties  of  the  pea  may 
be  obtained  in  successive  crops  all  the  year  round.  But  of  all  products  of  the 
garden,  the  onion  of  that  soil  and  climate,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  deserves  the 
palm.  In  our  own  country  it  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  all  edible  roots; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  some  serious  grounds  for  its  unpopularity 
as  it  is  found  in  this  latitude.  But  the  onion  of  the  Pampas  is  a  hiffh^  culti- 
vated and  improved  variety.  It  is  neither,  in  its  raw  estate,  so  tiery  in  its 
taste  nor  so  disagreeable  in  its  odor.  Its  dimensions  are  frequently  equal  to 
those  of  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  saucer,  its  color  is  usually  pure  white,  and 
either  raw  or  cooked  it  is  justly  held  in  high  esteem.  The  writer  bos  a  £incy 
that  the  Pampa  onion  must  have  descended  from  an  old  Spanish  root,  and  that 
from  an  Arabic,  and  that  from  a  Hebrew,  and  that  from  the  original  Egyptian 
leek ;  and  if  the  original  were  equal  to  this  very  remote  descendant,  he  does  not 
wonder  that  the  Israelites  cherished  such  pleasing  recollections  of  it  in  the 
wilderness,  especially  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  taking  it  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  boiled,  and  dressed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  cream.  The  Spanish- 
American,  as  is  well  known,  is  descended  from  a  garlic-eating  race,  yet  his 
onion,  so  incomparable  when  compared  with  the  growth  of  other  lands,  is  not 
his  chief  favorite.  That  vegetable  which  takes  precedence  of  all  others  in  the 
estimation  of  a  genuine  native  of  the  plains  is,  in  his  own  language,  the  '*  MapaUo^ 
a  species  of  the  pumpkin.  At  first  the  stranger  is  not  a  little  puzzled  to  find  a 
reason  for  this  singular  preference.  It  cannot  be  based  upon  the  inherent  supe- 
riority of  the  thing  itself;  it  has  less  of  sugai*,  and  less  of  the  other  properties 
of  nourishment,  than  many  other  vegetables.  Nor  can  the  native  prererence 
depend  upon  any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  cooking  his  favorite.  If  the  cook- 
ing had  anything  to  do  with  the  superiority  claimed  for  it,  no  Yankee  oonld  be 
long  in  finding  out  the  native's  reason.  He  would  remember  **  thanksgiving 
day."    A  vision  would  rise  up  before  his  mind,  in  which  there  would  be  the 
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turkej  flanked  with  pumpkin  pies.  The  trae  reason  of  the  native's 
reaee  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  hereditary  disease  of  his  dinmte.  His 
EYorite  sapallo  will  grow  like  a  gourd  if  a  hole  three  inches  deep  be  dng  in  the 
>aghea  soil  and  the  seed  dropped  in.  It  is>  in  reality,  an  insipid  thing  at 
ieo%  and  is  only  to  be  relished  by  a  civilized  man  when  taken  full  grown  from 
he  Tine,  and  baked  dry  with  meat,  like  a  sweet  potato ;  or,  when  taken  young, 
leprived  of  its  seed  and  pulp,  filled  with  hashed  meat,  and  baked  quickly  in  a 
insk  oven.  Any  tract  of  land  in  that  country,  great  or  small,  devoted  to  the 
toltiveUion  of  grains,  fruits,  and  garden  vegetables,  is  called  in  Spanish  a 
*chacra"  in  contradistinction  from  a  sheep  or  cattle  farm,  which,  as  before 
■emarked,  is  called  **estancia"  throughout  the  southern  continent,  and  in  Mexico 
« kaciendaJ'  This  species  of  cultivation  is,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sities  and  towns,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  A  few  of  the 
Prench  immigrants  invest  their  means  in  this  way ;  some  Spanish  basques  do 
iie  same ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  farming  and  gardening  is  done  by 
[talians.  No  foreign  residents  in  the  country  are  more  industrious,  nor  do  any 
more  generally  succeed  in  their  undertakings.  As  horticulturists,  especially, 
they  display  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  judgment.  While  attending  market  with 
their  products  they  are  invariably  civil,  obliging,  and  honest.  The  majority  of 
them  are  from  the  **  States  of  the  church,"  and  much  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
pens  and  heard  irom  the  tongues  of  laymen  against  the  reign  of  the  priests,  it 
sertainly  speaks  well  for  this  peasant  class  of  the  Pope's  subjects  that  they  are 
sufficiently  actuated  by  religious  principle  to  abstain  from  the  rudeness,  lying, 
And  overreaching  that  are  so  common  in  the  market  places  of  this  world ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  by  their  industry  and  frugality  they  have  acquired  a  modest 
independence,  they,  almost  without  exception,  return  to  their  native  land  to 
snjoy  the  fruit  of  their  good  fortune,  and  to  die  and  be  laid  to  rest  among  the 
lovea  scenes  of  their  childhood. 

But  the  most  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  successful,  farmer  in  all  that 
country  is  Mr.  John  Clark,  a  British  subject.  His  example  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  farming  by  tact,  industry,  economy,  and  perseverance.  He 
began,  in  a  small  way,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  department  Quilmes,  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  At  first  he  cultivated  garden 
vegetables  exclusively,  intended  mainly  for  the  supply  of  the  foreign  shipping 
in  port.  Afterwards,  as  he  made  additions  to  his  original  tract,  he  planted 
wood,  com,  sowed  grass  for  hay,  divided  his  land  into  fields,  enclosed  it  with 
hedges  of  the  napandai,  introduced  sheep,  opened  a  store,  and  finding  ready 
market  for  his  products,  either  in  the  city  or  on  his  own  premises,  his  career 
was  almost  without  obstruction,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  on  this 
continent,  south  of  the  equator.  One  reason  of  his  marked  success  is,  that  there 
was  but  little  real  competition  in  his  particular  department,  and  to  this  day  the 
competition  has  not  much  increased.  The  field  is  fairly  open  to  skill  and  enter- 
prise, and  many  of  our  American  farmers  would  equal,  and  even  eclipse,  the 
career  of  Mr.  Clark.  Perhaps  no  department  of  farm  labor  in  that  country 
would  pay  better  than  a  good  dairy.  Butter  that  would  be  condemned  in  our 
markets  brings  frequently  in  the  markets  there  one  silver  dollar  per  pound. 

Fortunate  in  its  climate,  and  rich  in  pasture  and  all  the  varied  productions 
of  horticulture,  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  southern  Pampa  country  is  singu- 
larly destitute  of  woods  and  minerals.  Historians  inform  us  that  the  discoverers 
gave  the  name  of  *'E1  Rio  de  la  Plata''  to  the  mightv  stream  which  flows 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plains,  because  they  found  silver  near  its  mouth. 
If  they  did,  it  must  have  been  in  very  small  quantities,  and  their  own  was 
the  one  solitary  instance  of  such  good  fortune.  Since  the  further  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  country,  neither  silver  nor  any  one  of  the  other  precious 
metals  has  ever  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  not,  at  least,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  attract  the  footsteps  of  the  adventurer.    The  traveller  may 
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explore  districts  of  the  Pampa  territory,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  and  not 
find  a  stone  big  enough  to  kill  a  sparrow,  nor  a  cart-load  of  gravel  to  sprinkle 
on  a  muddy  sidewalk.  On  account  of  the  universal  absence  of  wood  and  stone, 
bricks  are  used  in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  and  for  all  other  works 
of  private  convenience  or  public  utility.  They  are  manufactured  not  from  the 
clay,  but  from  the  surface  soil,  mixed  with  straw,  or  loose  stable  manure;  are  in 
size  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  American  brick,  and  are  burned 
in  kilns,  with  weeds,  thistles,  dried  manure  from  horse  stables  and  cattle  pens, 
and  the  decaying  carcasses  of  dead  animals.  It  has  been  related  by  some 
travellers,  as  an  evidence  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
country's  extreme  destitution  of  fuel,  and  the  insignificant  value  of  the  native 
sheep,  that  fiocks  of  that  animal  were,  in  former  years,  driven  alive  into  the 
furnace,  and  burned  for  the  purpose  of  giving  hardness  and  color  to  the  contents 
of  the  kiln.  But  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  a  story  made  from  the  whole 
cloth,  it  is  true  that  cruelty  to  the  dumb  animals,  used  for  their  convenience, 
is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  people.  Yet  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  structure  of  a  common  brickkiln,  knows  that  living  sheep  could  not  be 
driven  into  it  for  fuel,  or,  if  such  a  thing*  could  be  done,  it  would  still  be  bo 
much  easier  to  kill  them  first,  that  the  barbarous  and  horrible  act  of  consimiing 
them  alive  could  never  form  any  part  of  the  industrial  practice  of  a  people  who 
often  waste  their  money,  but  never  their  strength,  in  the  performance  of  need- 
less labors. 

The  only  indigenous  tree  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Pampas,  and  those  of  other 
districts  immediately  adjacent  north  and  south,  is  the  umhu.  Indeed,  this  soli- 
tary native  can  hardly  be  called  a  tree.  It  partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
giant  poke  weed ;  is  so  porous  in  its  texture  and  so  filled  with  sap  as  to  be  incon- 
sumable when  green,  and  when  dry,  an  armful  of  it  would  be  about  equivalent 
to  an  ordinary  bundle  of  top  fodder.  In  crossing  the  plains,  this  tree  is  frequently 
the  traveller's  sole  guide,  and  as  it  seldom  grows  in  clumps,  and  one  full  grown 
very  closely  resembles  the  whole  family  of  full-grown  trees,  it  requires  a  prac- 
ticed eye,  somewhat  like  the  Indian's  in  the  forest  and  on  the  war  patn,  to 
avoid  confusion  and  the  undescried  roads.  For  this  reason  strangers  seldom 
travel  off  the  regular  post-routes  without  a  compass  or  a  guide.  So  far  as  the 
experiment  has  been  made,  imported  trees  have  been  found  to  flourish  exceed- 
ingly well,  especially  the  maple,  the  poplar,  and  the  pine.  As  a  substitute  for 
wood  the  people  (when  they  have  not  planted  trees,  as  will  be  described  here- 
after) arc  compelled  to  resort  to  the  dried  thistle  and  to  a  weed  similar  to  (per- 
haps the  Bam(^  as)  our  stick-weed,  called  in  Spanish  hiznaga,  and  to  products 
of  living,  or  the  bones  of  dead,  animals.  Even  the  most  moderate  degree  of  civil- 
ization impli(;s  cooking,  and  a  hungry  man,  who  is  not  a  downright  savage,  will 
manage  somehow  to  find  something  with  which  to  make  the  pot  boil.  The 
traveller  takes  hit^  cup  of  smoking  coffee — good  coffee,  too ;  no  mere  hot  slop, 
tinged  with  brown — that  was  boiled  over  a  fire  made  of  cakes  of  cow  or  sheep 
manure,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  kindled  with  a  few  scraps  of  mutton-tallow,  and 
eats  as  good  bread  as  he  need  ever  desire  to  taste,  that  was  baked  in  an  oven 
heated  with  the  dried  but  still  offensive  carcass  of  some  poor  horse  killed  by 
overriding. 

The  country  resident,  who  desires  convenient  and  abundant  fuel,  plants  the 
peach  or  parajtlise  tree.  The  ground  for  this  purpose  is  ploughed,  then  laid  off 
in  rowti  at  right  angles,  and  the  young  scions  are  planted  about  twenty  feet 
apai't  each  way.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  trees  are  cut  down, 
bound  in  bundles,  like  corn,  and  stood  on  end  to  dry.  The  single  root  and  stalk 
shoot  quickly  up  in  several  stems,  and  these,  the  third  or  fourth  year,  are  also 
cut  down,  and  so  on  in  succession.  How  long  the  root  retains  its  vitality  and 
productive  power  is  a  matter  which  the  writer  neglected  to  ascertain.  The 
phintation  is  surrounded  with  a  wire  fence  to  prevent  the  herds  of  cattle  from 
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owaing  upon  the  tender  trees,  and  tbe  grove  is  denominated  "  £1  Monte,"  the 
ood*  which  Spanish  appellation  is  nniversaUy  adopted  by  foreign  residents. 
No  one  ever  says  in  the  parlor,  bnt  in  the  sida;  nor  in  the  jard,  bnt  in  the 
lieo;  nor  will  you  be  helped  to  the  preserves  or  sweetmeats,  bat  to  the  duke  / 

in  Piety  street,  bat  in  calle  Piedad;  nor  in  Independence  square,  but  in 
laza  Ltdependemcia;  nor  a  good  voyage,  at  parting,  bnt  huen  via^e;  nor 
lod-by,  bat  adioa-^l  commit  yon  to  God.  These  Spanish  substitutes  are 
led  so  constantly  and  universally  that,  in  a  few  months,  the  supplanted  Enff* 
ih  terms  seem  to  the  Snglishman's  owner  like  aliens  from  the  commonwealui 
'  ^English  nouns,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  words  that  he  hftd  been 
iceesantly  repeating  all  his  life. 
The  cultivation  of  wood  is  rapidly  becoming  a  veiy  important  branch  of 

inees  in  all  the  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Pampa  country.  Whether 
le  practice  was  originally  introduced  by  immigrants  or  natives,  the  writer  can- 
3t  say.  Until  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  in  considerable  nnmbers,  fires  were 
i>t  used  except  for  cooking  and  other  purposes  of  the  kitchen,  even  by  the 
koat  wealthy  and  stylish  families.  In  the  severest  weather  of  winter,  a  little 
iarcoal  was  ignited  in  a  brtuero,  the  gas  consumed,  and  then  the  glowing 
Mds  were  introduced  into  the  parlor  or  bed-chamber  in  their  primitive- looking 
M>t-8tove.  The  ladies,  enveloped  in  their  thickest  shawls,  and  the  children 
rapped  in  their  warmest  clothing,  would  gather  around  the  fire,  drink  mdt^^ 
he  Paraguayan  tea,)  and  prattle  and  gossip  away  in  mood  of  high  content- 
lent.  But  in  all  the  best  houses  the  brasero  of  former  times  is  giving  place  to 
ie  open  grate,  for  English  soft  coal,  or  the  air-tight  stove,  for  wooden  fuel, 
mported  coals  are  so  expensive  that  wood  is  generally  preferred.  With  immi* 
ration,  the  demand  for  this  continually  increases,  and  the  natives  themselves, 
nproved  in  their  ideas  of  domestic  comfort  by  the  examples  of  foreign  custom, 
ontribute  largely  to  the  general  consumption  of  fuel.  The  supply  of  wood 
)r  all  that  part  of  the  continent  to  which  this  article  mainly  refers  is  to  be 
erivcd  from  two  sources — the  planted  mmUe  and  the  islands  of  the  Parana 
iver.  On  these  islands  the  Algaroha  and  the  EapineUa  tree,  though  not 
irge,  are  found  in  abundance.  The  texture  of  their  wood  somewhat  re- 
embles  our  black  oak,  but  in  substance  it  is  as  heavy  as  our  beech.  This 
rood  is  worth  about  fifteen  silver  dollars  per  cord  in  the  market  of  Buenos 
Lyres.  During  the  summer  months  many  Italian  immigrants  employ  tbem- 
elves  in  the  islands  cutting  and  preparing  wood  for  market.  The  islands 
bemselves  are  regarded  as  government  property.  But  no  particular  jurisdic- 
lon  has  ever  been  exercised  over  them,  as  they  have  never  been  permanently 
ohabited,  nor  any  account  taken  of  their  productions.  The  wood-chopper  plies 
lis  axe  and  loads  his  vessel  without  tax  upon  his  cargo  or  hindrance  of  any 
lind  to  his  labors.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  i*egarded  as  one  of  the  mysteries 
hat  appear  in  the  choice  which  men  make  as  to  their  place  of  abode  and  the 
haracter  of  their  employment,  that  any  one  should  ever  for  a  time  accept  a 
fee  simple  of  any  one  of  these  islands,  with  a  title  to  all  its  productions.  And 
f  the  woodman  who  makes  the  choice  can  also  make  good  hi-)  ground  against 
he  tnatquUoesy  he  might  be  safely  depended  on  to  mount  into  the  breach  of 
nother  Malakoff,  or  to  stand  in  the  front  line  when  indomitable  Grant  gives  the 
ignal  for  battle.  The  wood  that  is  thus  procured  could  not  be  conveyed  be- 
'ond  the  coast  towns  and  cities ;  transportation  inland  by  steam  is  unknown, 
with  the  exception  of  the  railway  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mooen,  a  few  miles 
tmg,)  and  the  expense  of  carriage  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  impracticable 
ay  attempt  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  interior.  •  The  estancieros  and  chacreroa 
cattle-breeders  and  horticulturists)  must,  therefore,  obtain  their  supplies  of 
rood  from  the  planted  momte.  And  their  demands,  in  this  particular,  are  not 
leoDsiderable.  All  their  sheep  and  cattle  pens,  all  the  timber  used  for  fencing 
ndens  or  wood  plantations,  and  all  their  fael  for  domestic  use,  (if  they  wish 
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to  be  reallj  and  uniformly  comfortable,)  most  bo  obtained  from  planted  tieee. 
This  being  the  case,  many  of  the  large  sheep-farmers  have  planted  exteouTe 
mantes  on  their  estanciast  and  the  trade  in  the  Paradise  and  the  peach  tree  is 
more  important  and  valuable  than  that  in  wheat  and  com. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  country's  general  productions  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  herds  and  flocks  must  ever  be  regarded  as  its  principal  source  of 
wealth,  and  that  to  this,  almost  entirely,  its  people  must  look  for  the  means  of 
advancement  in  a  career  of  true  power  and  civilization.  Not  only  is  the  cli- 
mate too  uncertain  in  its  supplies  of  rain  for  wheat,  but  the  plains  northwud 
of  the  30th  parallel  of  south  latitude  are  infested  with  the  ancient  plagae  of 
locusts  and  the  modern  plague  of  biscachds.  At  this  season,  (December,)  says 
a  recent  traveller,  speaking  of  the  province  oi  Cordoba,  crops  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  locusts,  which  come  out  of  the  woods  to  the  north,  and  literally 
cover  the  earth.  When  young,  these  pests  do  not  fly,  but  crawl  and  jump 
like  grasshoppers  ;  afterwards  they  take  wing  and  migrate  in  clouds,  destroy- 
ing fidl  vegetation  wherever  they  halt  for  food.  We  rode  through  a  large  ex- 
tent of  couiitry,  in  which  they  covered  the  shrubs  and  trees,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  bees.  When  the  locusts  first  make  their  appearance,  the  peo{de 
turn  out  and  endeavor,  by  waving  shawls  and  other  means,  to  turn  them  aside 
from  their  fields,  so  that  they  may  pass  on  without  halting.  Another  annoj- 
ance  to  which  these  people  (the  Cordobase)  are  subject  is  from  the  biscachas. 
Occasionally  a  great  part  of  the  night  is  spent  in  chasing  them  with  dogs.  A 
still  greater  hardship  is  the  want  of  water.  In  some  parts  the  well-water  is 
brackish,  while  the  fall  of  rain  is  frequently  insufficient  for  the  production  of 
a  fruitful  harvest.  The  grasses  on  which  feed  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  homed  cattle  are  not  disturbed  eilher  by  the  bi^achas  or  the  clouds  of  these 
winged  destroyers.  Besides  this,  neither  the  cultivation  of  grains  nor  the  pre- 
paration of  timber  for  market  could  ever  engage  the  attention  of  those  coon- 
tries  beyond  the  supply  of  domestic  necessities.  Some  twelve  years  ago, 
Colonel  Graham,  United  States  consul  for  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
charged  with  a  special  commission  from  his  govemment,  and,  in  obedience  to 
instructions,  visited  the  interior  coantrics  of  the  southern  continent  bordering 
on  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers.  In  a  report  which  he  made  to  his  govem- 
ment embodying  the  results  of  his  observations  in  Paraguay,  he  says  :  "  Para- 
guay possesses,  in  many  parts,  a  fertile  and  productive  territory ;  and  were  its 
resources  developed,  and  encouragement  given  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  might  become  a  comparatively  wealthy  part  of  South  America,  but  it  could 
never  support  an  active  trade  excepting  with  the  adjoining  states.  Yerba,  the 
tea  of  Paraguay,  its  chief  product,  is  only  consumed  in  South  America;  its 
fine  woods  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  transport  to  Europe ;  its  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  rice,  on  account  of  the  distance  which  they  would  have  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  interior,  even  were  the  Parana  open,  (that  river  has  since 
been  opened  to  the  navigation  of  all  nations,)  could  never  enter  into  competition 
with  those  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States ;  its  chief  market,  therefore,  would 
always  be,  as  heretofore,  the  countries  watered  by  the  Parana  and  the  Salado. 
The  consumption  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  is  now,  and  must  always 
continue  to  be,  very  inconsiderable  ;  at  present,  the  people  purchase  some  arti- 
cles of  foreign  hardware,  and  cotton  goods  of  ordinary  quality,  but  the  climate 
is  so  mild,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  so  simple,  that  the  consumption  is 
very  limited.  If  the  Parana  were  declared  open  to  all  nations  the  United 
States  could  not  carry  on  any  direct  intercourse  with  Paraguay  under  its  own 
flog.    The  vessels  adapted  for  crossing  the  ocean  would  not  go  up  the  Panouu 

[the  Colonel  is  mistaken  in  this,]  and  merchandise  would  have  to  be  re-em* 
marked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  craft  suitable  to  its  navigation,  and  owned 
by  parties  resident  in  the  country."  Since  the  report,  from  which  this  extract 
is  taken,  was  written,  the  Parana  and  its  tributaries  have,  by  oomaificcial  treat- 
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Brazil  and  the  United  States,  been  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the 
nd  carefallj  sarveyed  and  mapped  by  an  expedition  sent  out  under 
jtion  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  That  survey  demonstrates  that 
Ira  wing  twelve  feet  may  ascend  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  (tributaries 
4ata)  to  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean.  Yet  the 
vbo  visited  the  same  countries  on  the  track  of  Colonel  Graham,  is  pre- 
»  confirm  all  that  he  has  said  as  to  the  utter  impracticability  (in  the 
condition  of  those  countries)  of  exporting  with  profit  the  general  pro- 
the  interior  portions  of  the  southern  continent  to  the  markets  of  Eu- 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  introducing  into  those  countries  the  manu- 
l  goods  of  Boston  or  Liverpool  with  compensation  to  the  merchant, 
lole  world  is  beginning  to  move  very  rapidly.  What  changes  a  century 
a  century  may  produce  in  the  southern  continent,  and  how  near  the 
ts  embraced  within  and  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Pampas  may  be 
i  to  the  other  ends  of  the  earth,  none  can  now  foretell.  No  section  of 
be  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  general  system  of  rail- 
nd  it  may  be  that  such  a  system  is  to  be  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
future  reserved  for  that  country,  and  that,  with  an  augmented  and  en- 
ig  population,  its  varied  productions  may  find  their  way  to  the  sea-coast, 
rofitable  transportation  thence  to  the  markets  of  other  and  far-distant 

is  as  it  may,  wool  must  ever  form  the  grand  staple  of  the  great  southern 

For  the  present,  sheep-farming,  with  the  breeding  of  homed  cattle, 
the  sole  trade  of  any  value  in  that  vast  portion  of  our  continent,  and 
at  department  of  agriculture  must  receive  there  constantly  increasing 
n  and  improvement.  The  one  great  drawback  upon  sheep-farming  and 
ther  branch  of  business  in  that  country  is  the  frequency  of  political 
ons  by  means  of  civil  war.  So  far  as  statesmanship  is  concerned,  but 
uld  be  said  that  would  be  complimentary  to  the  South  American  Span- 
1  long  and  careful  education  in  the  science  of  government,  founded  upon 
itural  aptitude  for  the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives,  is  necessary  to  con- 
he  citizen  a  true  statesman.  No  such  training  had  been  given  to  any 
f  the  South  Americans  prior  to  the  period  of  their  independence, 
the  long  centuries  through  which  they  preserved  their  allegiance  to  the 
I  crown  they  were  treated  very  much  as  grown-up  children.  Since 
lependence  they  have  been  so  much  of  their  time  involved  in  domestic 
id  bloodshed  that  they  have  had  but  little  leisure,  and  perhaps  less  in- 
1,  for  making  any  attempt  to  found  schools  of  politics  or  the  turning  of 
tention  seriously  to  subjects  of  administrative  reform.  As  has  been 
id,  statesmen  do  not  spring  out  of  chaos.  Great  soldiers  and  great 
do,  but  liberal  statesmen,  capable  of  founding  and  wisely  administering 
overnmeut,  never.  The  grant  of  the  great  charter  is  the  act  to  which 
fairly  traced  the  liberties  of  this  country ;  and  Washington,  JefiTerson, 
I,  Webster,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Seward,  Chase,  and  Butler,  may  be  regarded 
3gitimate  descendants  of  those  proud  barons  who  wrung  the  great  char- 

the  reluctant  hand  of  the  humbled  King  John.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
ne  degree  of  assurance,  that  the  political  state  of  all  the  South  Ameri- 
Dtries  now  tends  towards  a  gradual  and  permanent  settlement.     Con- 

the  general  opinion  in  this  country,  the  people  themselves  have  never 
ibitious,  aspiring,  turbulent,  and  difficult  to  govern.  The  chief  defect 
n  want  of  political  ambition,  and  their  gravest  fault,  in  practice,  the 
merest  they  have  taken  in  political  affairs.  The  masses  care  nothing 
3dng,  care  not  who  are  candidates  nor  who  governs  them,  provided  they 
Mity  of  beef  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  time  to  spend  in  gambling  and  racing 

All  their  political  revolutions  that  have  been  bloodless,  and  all  their 
It  have  been  attended  with  horrible  atrocities  and  great  loss  of  life, 
16 
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have  been  the  work  of  a  few  mea.  The  general  war  for  independence  left  in 
those  conntrics  numerous  chiefs,  who  were  too  proud  to  work  and  too  poor  to 
live  in  idleness.  They  have  been  always  among  the  chief  promoters  of  revo- 
lutions. This  class  of  turbulent  spiiits  is  now  almost  entirely  extinct,  and  a 
younger  class  of  revolutionists,  bred  by  their  example,  is  rapidly  losing  its 
influence  for  mischief,  and  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  disap- 
peared forever  in  the  mass  of  quiet,  order-loving  and  law-abiding  citiKM. 
Before  the  last  sunset  of  the  present  centnry  shall  have  gilded  their  snow- 
capped mountain  peaks,  lighted  up  their  valleys,  and  shed  its  mellow  rudiance 
over  their  grassy  plains,  it  will  have  been  demonstrated  whether,  as  a  people, 
th»?y  are  capable  of  reducing  to  practice  the  ever- glorious  but  ever-aifficult 
theory  of  self-government.  Gtod  grant  them  success,  and  speed  them  safely  in 
a  bright  career  of  freedom,  regulated  by  law  and  sanctified  by  religion,  to  a 
glorious  destiny  in  centuries  to  come  1 


"TEXEL"  OR  "MOUTON  FLANDRIN"  SHEEP. 


BY  WINTHROP  W.  CHCNE&Y,  BELMONT, 


The  production  of  long,  combing  or  lustrous  wool  has  been  for  many  years 
fostered  by  the  English  government  and  manufacturers,  and  especially  reqoirefl 
encouraginor  \u  this  country,  where  the  demand  is  so  ereat  and  the  sapply  so 
scanty.  The  manufacture  and  the  use  of  woollens  made  from  coarse  wools,  as 
distinguishable  from  merinos  or  tine  wools,  has  increased  immensely  within  a 
few  years. 

Carpets,  bockings,  baizes,  are  more  commonly  used ;  so  are  damasks,  moreens, 
and  goods  of  that  description,  in  upholstery ;  for  men's  wear,  tweeds  and  fancy 
ca^dimeres  of  coarse  wool  have,  in  ordinary  use,  superseded  broadcloths  and 
flne  cassimeres ;  while,  for  women's  use,  crapes,  alpacas,  merinos,  and  worsted 
goods  of  every  description  are  fashionable,  and,  of  course,  much  worn. 

Indeed,  every  dry-goods  establishment  gives  sufficient  and  positive  proof  of 
thi^?  increasing  change  in  the  great  variety  of  fabrics  in  constant  demand  made 
from  wool  of  this  description. 

A  comparatively  small  amount  of  this  wool  is  grown  in  this  country  as  yet,  onr 
manufacturers  depending  mostly  on  foreign  countries.  Almost  all  the  English 
wool  is  made  into  worsted  goods ;  and,  while  they  import  largely,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  full  supplies. 

In  a  discussion  before  the  London  Farmers'  Club  a  year  ago  a  large  manu- 
facturer observed  that  tliR  demand  lor  this  wool  had  almost  exceeded  the  supply 
during  the  past  few  years  ;  and,  from  the  gradually  inci*easing  price  of  this  wool, 
and  from  the  weight  of  fleece  produced,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  farmer  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  for  his  interest  to  try  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  thi3  wool,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  the  most  profitable  article 
which  he  can  grow  on  his  farm ;  and  the  question  for  him  is,  how  can  we  best 
supply  the  rising  demand  for  this  class  of  wool  ] 

He  says :  "  To  the  agriculturists  I  dare  not  oflfer  a  word  touching  the  enconr- 
agement  to  be  given  to  this  or  that  kind  of  sheep.  I  can  only  convey  to  them,  as 
a  worsted  spinner  and  manufacturer,  a  knowledge  of  the  want  of  tluB  particular 
kind  of  wool  at  the  present  day.  To  them  I  also  point  out  the  fact  that  our 
woollen  trade  has  greatly  increased,  and  would  be  still  more  largely  increased 
had  we  sufficient  of  the  raw  material.    A  circular  issued  by  the  Uhaniber  of 
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iommerce  of  Bradford  and  the  woollen  districts  says  the  very  high   price 

f  combing  wool  has  led  to  the  consideration  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 

age  its  growth,  the  high  price  being  attributable  to  the  consumption  of  this 

la  of  wool  gaining  upon  its  growth.     The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  the 

n  that  no  large  additional  supply  can  be  obtained  from  the  home  growers, 

points  out  places  whence  supplies  mig)it  be  obtained,  and  invites  the 

rganization  of  societies  to  disseminate  among  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries 

be  information  on  management  always  at  command. 

"  Again  they  say,  the  wool  required  should  have  a  staple  of  from  four  to 
even  inches  in  length,  of  uniform  quality  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
right  and  lustrous  in  appearance.  In  addressing  foreign  powers  they  point  to 
tie  fact  that  the  flocks  should  be  pastured  as  much  as  possible  upon  succulent 
passes  similar  to  those  grown  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  being  to  obtain  a 
it  lustrous  wool.''    Mr.  Cobden  said :  *'  The  large  quantity  of  wool  which 

imported  from  India  is  a  very  useful  wool  for  blanket  and  carpet  manufac- 
are,  but  it  does  not  compete  with  our  long  English  wools ;  the  same  may  bv& 
aid  of  our  Australian  colonies,  the  whole  coming  from  there  being  adapted  for 
lothing,  except  the  longer  staples,  which  compete  with  our  Down  and  Gera^an 
rools.  There  are  hopes  that  at  some  time  we  may  obtain  from  New  Zealand  a 
»ng  staple  wool,  but  at  present  that  wool  lacks  the  lustre  which  is  a  distin- 
luishing  feature  of  our  long  wools.  From  Canada  we  have  received  a  small 
apply  at  uncertain  intervals  of  a  wool  very  much  resembling  our  Leicester 
rool ;  but  this  wool  is  much  depreciated  in  value  for  the  want  of  cleared 
ndosures  for  sheep  to  graze  in.  This  want  causes  the  wool  to  have  a  good 
leal  of  burr  or  seea  gathered  by  the  wanderers,  which  is  very  troublesome  to 
he  manufacturer,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Canada  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply OS  with  such  wool/' 

The  long  wools  were  principally  classed  under  the  heads  of  Lincolns,  Lei- 
«sters.  New  Oxford,  Cotswold,  Bomney  Marsh,  Teeswater,  and  Kents,  and 
ve  find  the  Texel  sheep  equal  to  any. 

The  old  Lincoln  sheep  produced  a  long  wool,  making  a  fabric  of  lustrous 
ippearance,  almost  resembling  the  Mohair  or  Angola  goat ;  the  Bomney  Marsh 
nuch  the  same;  the  Lincoln  is  finer,  but  not  so  lustrous;  the  Cotswold  is  a 
ong  staple  and  of  a  harsher  character,  used  for  combing  purposes ;  the  Down 
s  of  a  shorter  staple  and  used  for  worsteds. 

Mr.  Un  win  observed  that  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  long  wool  and  a  wider 
scope  for  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  wool  and  breeding  sheep  than  there 
was  in  any  other  department  of  agricultural  enterprise  or  production,  and  he 
thought  it  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  British  farmer  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  this  article  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  augmented  value  of  lustrous  wool 
was  owing  to  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  branch  of  manufacture — the 
alpaca  cloths — a  most  beautiful  fabric.  The  extensive  use  of  alpaca  generally 
led  to  an  increased  demand  for  Lincoln  wool  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with 
alpaca  and  manufacturing  these  beautiful  fabrics. 

The  result  of  this  great  demand  lor  Lincoln  wool  has  been  to  change  the  rel- 
ative positions  which  the  long  and  short  wools  formerly  held,  so  that  at  the 
present  time,  in  Btadford,  the  great  centre  of  the  coarse  wool  manufacture, 
6outh  Down  wool  is  selling  at  is.  Sd.,  and  Lincoln  fleece  at  Is.  lid. 

The  home  growth  of  England  is  estimated  at  about  175,000,000  pounds,  all 
of  which  is  long,  or  combing  wool,  or  suitable  for  worsted  manufacture. 

All  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  importance  of  producing  more  long  wool 
^pply  with  increased  force  to  this  country,  where  we  consume  so  much  and  pro- 
duce so  little  of  that  class. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  long  combing  wools,  called  Canada,  have 
brought  the  highest  price  in  market  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  that  class. 
An  examination  of  our  imports  will  show  that  of  some  sixty  millions  of 
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woollen  goods,  about  forty  millions  were  manufactured  of  the  longer  wonted 
wool. 

How  important  it  is,  then,  that  our  farmers  should  pay  more  attention  to  nk* 
ing  sheep  that  will  produce  this  class  of  wool  so  much  desired,  and  also  a  good 
quantity  of  meat  for  the  shambles. 

"A  nimble  sixpence"  is  the  maxim  of  trade  and  production  in  this  couatrj. 
A  coarse  wool,  at  the  age  of  one  year,  may  readily  attain  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  pounds ;  it  may  grow  in  that  time  eight  pounds  of  wool.  This  wool 
would  not  waste  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  scouring.  A 
merino  might  be  two  years  in  getting  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds,  and  produce  tea 
pounds  of  wool,  which  would  lose  one-half  in  scouring.  So  the  Cotawold 
would  produce  more  real  wool,  (bringing  at  present  prices  auite  as  moeh 
money,)  and  twice  as  much  flesh,  in  one  year,  as  the  merino  did  in  two.  A« 
the  uses  of  sheep  comprise  mutton-producing  as  well  as  wool-growing,  this 
would  be  an  economy  of  time,  and  a  guarantee  of  "  quick  returns,"  quite  in 
accordance  with  American  activity  and  impatience  of  delay. 

That  this  supposition  is  by  no  means  unfair  to  the  merinos  is  shown  by  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Woolgrowers'  Association,  upon  the 
award  of  Mr.  Moore's  premium  "  for  the  fleece  of  one  year's  growth  or  there- 
abouts, which,  on  being  cleansed,  shall  be  found  to  give  the  greatest  weight  of 
wool,  ill  proportion  to  its  time  of  growth  and  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal" 

There  were  fourteen  merinos  and,  accidentally  perhaps,  a  Cotswold  ewe.  The 
age  of  the  latter  was  one  year  and  twenty  days.  She  weighed  99.5  pounds, 
her  fleece  8.9  pounds,  7.31  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  a  shrinkage  of  only  18  per 
cent.,  making  her  percentage  of  scoured  wool  to  weight  of  animal  7,  and  to  the 
weight  of  fleece  8.2. 

The  merino  that  took  the  prize  was  a  ewe  two  years  old,  weighing  49 pounds, 
with  a  fleece  of  9.85  pounds  unwashed,  and  only  4.75  when  scoured.  While 
her  percentage  of  fleece  to  live  weight  was  20,  and  that  of  the  Ootswold  only 
8,  their  actual  percentages  of  scoured  wool  to  live  weight  were  as  9.6  to  7. 
The  Cotswold  actually  produced  in  one  year  7.06  pounds,  the  merino  4.72 
pounds.  The  report  gives  the  Cotswold  a  middle  place,  with  seven  mermos  on 
the  list  above  her  and  seven  below,  as  to  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  by  one 
pound  of  animal  in  a  year. 

But  the  calculation  of  the  committee  embraces  a  fallacy,  which  vitiates  the 
result,  and  actually  places  the  prize  animal  below  the  Cotswold  ewe.  They 
assume  the  weight  of  the  latter  to  be  99.5  pounds  during  the  entire  year,  when 
she  was  a  lamb  of  twenty  days  old  as  well  as  upon  the  day  of  shearing.  I^ow, 
the  fair  method  of  calculation,  and  that  which  Mr.  Lawes  adopted  in  his  well- 
known  experiments,  is  to  take  the  mean  weight  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment;  for,  if  an  animal  consumes  food  in  proportion 
to  live  weight,  and  its  capacity  for  growing  wool  is  affected  by  the  same  con- 
sideration, how  unfair  to  estimate  the  cost  of  food  or  the  amount  of  wool  daily 
produced,  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  lamb  of  half  a  dozen  pounds  as  in  that  of  a 
sheep  of  one  hundred  pounds.  It  will  be  an  estimate  favorable  to  the  merino 
to  assume  its  weight  at  one  year  only  31  pounds,  making  its  mean  weight  for 
the  time  of  the  experiment  40  pounds.  The  mean  weight  of  the  Cotswold  nuight 
be  55  pounds.  The  merino  having  of  scoured  wool  4.75  pounds,  the  Cotswold 
7.31  pounds,  the  quantity  produced  by  each  pound  of  the  live  weight  would  be, 
the  merino  .11875,  the  Cotswold  .13290.  In  other  words,  one  hundred  weight 
of  animal  would  produce  in  one  case  but  11  pounds  14  ounces  of  cleaned  wool; 
iu  the  other,  (Cotswold,)  13  pounds  4  ounces. 

So  the  Cotswold  not  only  yielded  more  actual  wool  to  the  live  weight,  bat 
about  twice  as  much  flesh  in  one  year  as  the  merino  did  in  two.  The  Now 
York  committee  were  asked  to  decide  only  upon  the  wool-prodaciug  value  of 
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tic  sheep,  and  properly  concluded  that  "^br  the  mere  purpose  of  wooUraiahg 
very  large  sheep  are  not  desirable.'*  They  might  have  added,  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  profit,  either  by  wool  or  matton,  very  old  sheep  are  not  desirable, 
and  that  the  more  thrifty  the  animal,  the  more  rapid  the  growth,  and  the  bet- 
t^  the  wool. 

The  short-horn  cattle,  maturing  for  the  shambles  in  two  years,  are  the  only 
beeves  desired  by  the  cattle-feeders  of  this  country.  The  Leicester  sheep  at 
one  time  monopolized  the  feeding  grounds  of  fiagland  by  reason  of  their  early 
maturity.  The  same  principle  will  eventually,  and  soon,  reduce  the  numbers 
of  our  sheep,  which  require  Uiree  or  four  years  to  mature.  It  will  also  compel 
the  killing  off  of  sheep  that  have  attained  their  growth,  and  cannot  add  another 
pound  to  their  flesh.  And,  then,  the  poor  price  which  poor  mutton  wilf  com- 
mand will  prove  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  mutton  are  important  ele- 
ments in  the  calculation  of  profits.  With  hay  and  all  kinds  of  **  feed"  at  high 
prices,  as  in  populous  districts,  the  economy  of  keeping  sheep,  year  after  year, 
limply  for  their  wool,  which  becomes  poorer  in  quality  the  older  they  get,  is 
lot  manifest.  Quite  thirty  millions  of  sheep  are  now  in  the  country,  producing 
K)  large  an  increase  yearly  that  the  destruction  of  the  old,  if  not  an  imperative 
lecessity,  will  prove  a  practical  certainty ;  and,  as  the  number  increases,  the 
tendency  to  active  slaughtering  will  become  more  marked.  Shall  the  slaughter 
Tect  the  young  and  thrifty,  with  bright,  soft  wool,  or  the  aged,  whose  wool  is 

iorating  ? 
another  reason  for  increased  attention  to  long  wools  is  the  fact  that  new 
kbrics  are  introduced  in  great  variety,  especially  for  the  various  garments  of 
adies  requiring  soft  or  lustrous  wools,  and  are  becoming  daily  more  popular  and 
nore  widely  disseminated.    This  state  of  things  has  caused  a  scarcity  of  long 
wools  and  given  them  an  advantage  in  price  over  the  most  popular  of  the 
3rino  wools  of  this  country  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.     In  England  this 
;:oange  of  place  of  long  and  short  wools,  by  which  the  long  wool  has  exceeded 
the  short  in  value  as  much  as  that  formerly  led  all  others,  is  thus  referred  to 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express: 
'*  The  causes  for  so  strange  an  alteration  in  the  wool  trade  are  various,  but 
y  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  the  llama  wool  from  Peru.     The  Lngth 
d  fineness  of  this  material  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  kind  of  fabric 
tirely  new  to  the  British  market,  namely,  those  light  gossamer  stuffs  so  much 
prized  and  worn  by  our  fair  countrywomen.     The  success  of  this  material  set 
the  manufiicturers  to  work  to  attempt  imitations  of  it  from  the  long  wools  of 
British  growth.     In  this  they  succeeded,  especially  since  the  invention  of  comb- 
ing wool  by  machinery,  about  fourteen  years  since,  which  greatly  improved  the 
operation  as  well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  material  upon  which  it  was  employed. 
By  the  use  of  this  machine  wool  can  now  be  combed  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  but  it  is  the  long  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Romney  Marsh,  and  Gots- 
wold  that  have  so  much  increased  in  value  since  the  introduction  of  the  llama 
md  alpaca  wool.     The  facility  for  perfecting  these  wools  for  the  purpose  of 
making  imitations  of  llama  fabrics  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  advance,  for  the 
enormous  demand  for  such  fabrics  for  foreign  countries,  with  the  supply  limited 
to  the  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  rendered  this  far  more  scaice  than 
the  short  wool  of  which  the  amount  from  our  colonies  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  is  annually  increasing."    These  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  Texel  sheep. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  strong  pecuniary  inducement  to  use  these  wools,  not- 
irithstanding  their  price.  They  contain  little  oil  or  yolk.  In  scouring,  the  loss 
fl  rarely  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  often  less  than  twenty.  The  loss  in  the 
nerino  is  forty  per  cent,  and  upwards,  according  as  it  is  "improved;"  the 
leeces  of  prize  rams  often  reaching  seventy  per  cent,  of  waste.    Excluding 
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these,  and  taking  the  most  desirable  Ohio  grades,  a  comparison  will  show  the 
superior  economy  of  long  wool  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  pays 
seventy  cents  per  pound,  at  present  prices,  and  loses  fifty  per  cent,  in  scounDg, 
making  the  cost  of  the  clean  wool  one  dollar  and  forty  cents.  He  buys  Canada 
wool  at  eighty  cents,  and  loses  twenty  per  cent.,  leaving  the  cost  of  cleaned 
wool  just  one  dollar  per  pound.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  manufacturers  will  use  all 
the  long  wool  they  can,  when  it  will  make  forty  per  cent,  more  cloth  with  the 
same  money?  By  Canada  wooh  the  manufacturer  simply  means  Cotswold' 
Leicester,  Southdown,  and  their  grades,  most  of  which  come  from  Canada, 
where  few  other  sheep  are  kept.  The  manufacturers  are  getting  awake  to  the 
extravagance  of  buying  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  of  grease  and  dirt  in  order  to  get 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  wool.  If  farmers  are  equally  wakeful,  they  will  aim  to 
produce  the  heaviest  cleansed  fleeces,  and  will  be  prepared  to  profit  against  the 
discriminations  which  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  mako»  and  are  even  now, 
to  some  extent,  making.  And  if,  by  selection  of  a  location  with  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  an  abundance  of  succulent  food,  the  glossy,  lustrous  wool,  like  that 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Romney  Marsh,  in  England,  could  be  obtained  in  this  coun- 
try, for  imitations  of  alpaca,  it  might,  perhaps,  prove  the  most  profitable  enter- 
prise in  wool-growing  known  in  this  country.  The  experiment  is  well  worth  a 
trial.  The  changeable  atmosphere  of  this  country  might  militate  against  the 
experiment,  but  there  may  be  locations,  near  the  lakes,  or  upon  the  cool,  moist, 
rich  glades  of  the  Allcghanian  plateaus,  where  it  would  prove  highly  successful 
and  very  profitable.  Such  wool  would  be  worth  more  than  merino,  not  only 
per  pound  or  fleece,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal, 
while  the  mutton  would  be  far  superior  in  price  as  well  as  quantity. 

TIkm'c  is  a  want  which  might  be  met  by  enlarged  operations  in  rearing  long- 
wool  flocks.  Our  markets,  with  few  exceptions,  are  miserably  supplied  with 
large  fat  lambs.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  with  our  present  flocks.  Merino 
lambs  will  never  satisfy  the  demand  of  enlightened  eaters.  Six  pounds  to  thd 
quarter,  of  lean,  blue  meat,  at  twelve  weeks  old,  will  never  afford  satisfaction  to 
marketers,  when  tine  fat  quarters  of  twice  that  weight  are  obtainable.  Nor 
will  it  pay  the  farmer  to  sell  such  lambs  when  those  of  double  value  could  be 
produc(;d  in  the  same  time  at  a  little  more  expense. 

As  with  lamb,  so  with  mutton.  Occasionally  good  fat  mutton  may  be  found 
in  the  butcher's  stall ;  but  where  one  is  seen,  a  dozen  lean  and  bony  carcasses 
are  exhibited.  The  buyer,  who  loves  juicy  chops  or  a  fine  leg  of  mutton,  is 
com])elled  to  pass  by  and  procure  a  dinner  from  a  loin  of  beef,  of  which  there  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  unexceptionable  quality.  Then  there  are  others,  who 
profess  to  dislike  mutton,  and  always  avoid  it,  simply  because  they  have  tried 
the  poor,  tough,  unpalatable  meat  sold  under  that  name.  The  ranks  of  mutton- 
eaters  would  soon  be  largely  recruited  from  this  class,  if  sheep  of  the  proper 
breeds  could  be  obtained  by  butchers.  Mutton  might  then  become,  as  it  is  in 
England,  the  best-liked  and  most  generally  used  variety  of  meat.  The  prices 
of  mutton  in  the  London  markets,  at  the  present  writing,  average  as  follows,  at 
wholesale : 

Poor  quality,  per  lb 13  cents.  • 

Second  quality  per  lb 16     " 

Prime  long- wool  breeds,  per  lb 17     " 

Prime  Soutlidowns,  per  lb 18     '* 

Lambs,  per  lb 21     " 

The  retail  price  of  lambs,  the  best  pieces,  is  thirty-five  to  thirty-six  cents,  in 
gold — quite  equal  to  the  highest  rates  in  the  dearest  markets  of  this  country 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in  the  currencv  of  the  United  States.  This 
ULiy  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  prices  of  good  lamb  and  mutton*  which  have 
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long  been  increasing  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England,  will  be  very  sure  to 
rule  high  here  for  many  years  to  come. 

Those,  therefore,  who  commence  with  judgment  and  energy  the  production  of 
really  superior  mutton,  or  early  lambs,  will  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  profit ; 
and  the  earlier  the  start,  the  quicker  the  reward.  That  it  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  enterprising  farmers,  and  meet  their  just  expectations,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  With  what  particular  breed  of  mutton-sheep,  whether  Downs, 
Texels,  Ootswolds,  or  combinations  of  any  of  them,  the  best  success  may  be 
attained,  is  a  subject  for  more  particular  consideration^-for  experiment  under 
different  circumdtances,  in  different  latitudes,  altitudes,  and  with  different 
grasses. 

It  is  thought  that  the  price  of  meats  will  decline  disastrously  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  the  public  dissatisfaction,  if  such  expectations  should  fail  of  reali- 
zation, will  be  universal.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  war  has  somewhat 
reduced  our  meat  supply.  The  war  may  soon  be  over,  when  a  pastoral  life  will 
be  quite  too  tame  for  soldiers,  and  the  waste  of  meats  cannot  soon  be  repaired. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  are  machinists  and  artisans.  Thousands  of  them  will  repair 
to  the  mines  of  the  Rocky  mountains  ;  not  a  few  to  prospect  for  petroleum ;  and 
many  will  seek  in  trade  and  speculation  in  cities  the  excitement  which  they 
crave.  Most  of  them  are  efficient  consumers  of  meats ;  very  few  will  be  pro- 
ducers. Then  our  shores  are  swarming,  and  for  years  will  swarm  as  never 
before,  with  foreign  immigrants,  hungry  for  meat,  however  poverty  has  stinted 
their  former  supply.  All  these  mouths,  and  those  of  millions  of  now  unborn 
children,  are  to  be  supplied  in  the  years  of  the  immediate  future.  With  what 
shall  we  feed  them  ?  Not  with  pork,  becoming  vastly  dearer  with  the  increased 
price  of  corn ;  not  altogether  with  beef,  while  there  is  such  a  demand  for  wool, 
and  just  precisely  the  kind  of  wool  produced  by  mutton  sheep.  We  must  have 
mutton ;  and  sensible  men,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  will  pay  prices  that 
must  command  good  mutton  and  render  its  production  highly  profitable.  Con- 
ditions now  exist  favoring  adequate  remuneration  in  this  branch  of  husbandry 
that  have  never  before  been  brought  together  in  so  potent  a  combination.  There 
is  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  fome  and  a  success  in  this  direction,  in  a  field 
as  yet  almost  entirely  new,  that  should  engage  the  effort  and  ambition  of  our 
young  and  enterprising  stock  breeders ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
promptly  and  successfully  occupied. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  long-legged  African  or  Guinea  sheep 
were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  and  distributed  among  the  islands 
near  the  Texel,  and  in  Groningen  and  Friesland,  where  they  were  crossed  with 
the  common  sheep  of  the  country,  producing  the  animal  known  there  at  the 
present  time  as  the  "  Tcxel  '*  or  "  Mouton  Flandrin  "  breed  of  sheep. 

At  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  these  sheep  into  Europe,  some  highly 
exaggerated  accounts  were  given  of  them,  says  Youatt,  by  the  writers  of  that 
time. 

Comeillc  states  that  "  they  produced  lambs  twice  in  the  year,  and  usually 
three  lambs  at  a  time,  sometimes  four  and  five,  and  occasionally,  although  rarely, 
seven  at  one  yeaning.**  This,  continues  Youatt.  is  quite  incredible,  and  Cor- 
neille  himself  acknowledges  that  it  was  "only  on  their  first  arrival  from  the 
east  that  they  were  thus  prolific,  but  they  were,  and  still  are,  justly  valued  for 
their  size,  beauty  of  form,  and  abundant  produce  of  long  and  fine  wool,  milk, 
and  lambs.** 

Wilson,  in  describing  these  sheep,  says  the  ewe  is  remarkable  for  always  pro- 
ducing several  lambs  every  year,  and  whose  wool,  while  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  fineness,  is  of  great  length,  and  Youatt,  writing  in  1837,  speaks  (»f 
them  as  being  of  large  size,  measuring  somf^times  two  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
and  having  considerable  resemblance  to  the  British  or  Irish  long-wooUed  breeds. 
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They  are,  he  says,  more  prolific  than  iny  English  breeds,  and  produce  long  fine 
wool,  which  can  be  appropriated  to  valuable  purposes,  and  milk  which  is  valu- 
able and  is  used  by  ttie  Dutch  and  Flemings  in  the  manufacture  of  considerable 
quantities  of  cheese  of  good  quality. 

An  anonymous  French  writer,  in  a  work  published  by  royal  authority  in  1763- 
in  describing  this  breed  of  ehcep,  says  that  "  it  unites  in  itself  the  perfections  be, 
longing  to  every  other  breed  without  their  defects;  its  walk  is  firm,  its  deport- 
ment noble,  its  form  well  proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  announcing  a  good  con- 
stitution and  a  healthy  temperament,  and  exempt  from  the  maladies  so  common 
to  other  breeds.  The  length  of  its  wool  is  proportioned  to  its  height,  and  it 
does  not  disfigure  the  animal  as  in  the  English  sheep,  whose  fleece  is  a  burden- 
some weight,  especially  at  the  return  of  spring.  The  Flemish  (Texel)  sheep 
carries  nothing  about  him  that  in  the  least  detracts  from  his  beauty.  His  wool 
is  white  without  spot — it  is  of  a  dazzling  whiteness ;  he  is  contented  everj- 
where— everywhere  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  place  he  inhabits.'' 

This  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  extravagant  praise,  yet  the  Texel 
sheep  of  the  present  time  arc  a  remarkably  beautiful,  compact,  hardy,  and  pro- 
lific race  of  animals,  possessing  quiet  and  contented  dispositions,  readily  accom- 
modating themselves  to  change  of  soil  and  climate,  producing  heavy  fleeces  of 
long  and  tolerably  fine  wool,  mutton  of  superior  quality,  and  lambs  which,  at 
four  months  of  age,  attain  a  weight  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 

The  ewes  generally  produce  twins,  and  occasionally  breed  twice  in  one  sea- 
son ;  both  sexes  are  without  horns. 

The  Texel  sheep  have  not  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States* 
American  sheep-breeders  generally  preferring  to  import  the  well-known  and 
well-tried  British  breeds  of  mutton  sheep.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  that 
the  late  Colonel  Jaqucs,  of  the  Ten  Hills  farm,  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts, 
imported  sheep  from  the  Netherlands  iu  1823,  and  the  '' Massachasetts  Agricul- 
tural Repository  and  Journal "  records  the  importation  of  some  sheep  from  the 
same  source  by  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  of  Brookline,  Massachu. 
setts,  in  1824.  They  were  called  the  long  wooUed  sheep  of  the  Netherlands 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  sheep  were  of  the  true  Texel  breed,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  pure-blood  animals  descended  from  that  importation  are  now  in 
existence. 

An  importation  of  a  small  flock  of  Texel  sheep  was  made  by  the  writer  in  the 
spring  of  1863.  They  were  procured  in  Friesland,  near  the  Texel,  and  ship- 
ped at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  for  the  port  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  im- 
portation consisted  of  one  ram  and  seven  ewes  when  put  on  board  ship,  but  on 
arrival  at  Boston,  after  a  voyage  of  eighty-one  days,  the  flock  was  found  to  have 
increased  to  seventeen  animals,  nine  lambs  having  been  produced  on  the  pass- 
age, affording  strong  corroborative  evidence  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  owes  as 
uur:Jies,  and  also  of  the  hardiness  of  the  breed. 

The  live  weight  of  the  ram  of  this  importation,  in  good  condition,  is  over 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  ewes  vary  in  weight  from  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  each.  Their  fleeces  average  over 
ten  pounds  each,  and  their  wool  is  considered  by  manufacturers  superior  to  either 
the  Cots  wold  or  Leicester. 

This  flock  now  (1864)  numbers  about  thirty  head,  and  the  experience  with 
them  so  far  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  adaptation  and  economical  value  to  this 
country. 

The  accompanying  portraits  are  those  of  a  ram  and  ewe  of  this  importation. 
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MPORTANCE  OF  RAISING  AND  FEEDING  MORE  CATTLE 

AND  SHEEP. 


BY  CHARLES   W.  TAYLOR. 


The  science  of  agriculture  has  beea  defined  aa  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
?bich  govern  judicious  cultivation;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  a  collection  of  sciences  or 
if  scientific  knowledge.  A  jouth  may  soon  learn  the  construction  of  a  steam 
engine,  the  principles  of  its  action,  to  take  it  apart  and  put  it  together,  and  to 
lirect  its  powerful  energy  with  his  single  arm ;  but,  if  its  mechanism  is  to  be 
mproved  and  its  utility  increased,  greater  attainments,  and  higher  skill,  and 
preater  experience  are  required.  So  in  agriculture :  the  farmer  may  soon  learn 
lufficient  of  the  natural  sciences  to  understand  the  common  arts  of  cultivation, 
)nt  their  highest  improvement  requires  a  profound  knowledge,  not  merely  of 
me  branch,  but  of  many  sciences,  mutually  related  and  reciprocally  dependent. 

To  attain  this  higher  art,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  &rmer  should  pass  a 
ifetime  of  study  and  experiment,  but,  with  a  general  knowledge  how  to  apply 
)rinciples  of  science  to  those  of  art,  he  may  be  content  to  take  the  reasons  why, 
m  trust  from  those  whose  greater  leisure  and  superior  education  have  enabled 
hem  to  unfold  these  great  secrets. 

Agriculture,  as  an  art,  relates  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  to  such 
'iu*e  of  the  field  and  herd  as  will  enable  the  husbandman  to  realize  the  largest 
md  most  perfect  products  with  the  least  labor  and  expense.  The  science  of 
igricultnre  treats  of  the  explanation  and  unfolding  of  these  processes,  and  of 
he  principles  which  govern  practice. 

In  different  localities  and  climates  the  art  may  vary,  but  science  is  the  same 
lere  and  everywhere.  Art  may  mistake  and  give  a  particular  soil  the  crops 
vhich  its  constituents  disqualify  it  to  produce;  but  science  never  errs,  and 
herefore  can  decide  upon  the  adaptation  of  one  to  the  other,  for  she  understands 
;he  constituents  of  both. 

The  difference  between  them  appears  from  the  course  that  each  would  pursue 
n  the  examination  of  the  soil.  Art  regards  its  external  appearance,  and  dis- 
covers its  adaptation  to  a  given  crop  often  by  a  doubtful  expeiiment,  by  tradi- 
ionary  knowledge,  or  by  mere  conjecture.  Science  adopts  a  different  course; 
ibe  takes  a  portion  of  that  soil  and  puts  it  into  her  crucible,  and  by  analysis 
i^certains  its  constituents.  She  also  learns  the  constituents  of  the  desired  crops 
ind  of  manures,  and  by  a  comparison  of  these  results  decides  at  once  upon 
heir  mutual  adaptation,  or  what  changes  must  be  made  for  success.  The  pecu- 
iar  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  electricity,  and  other  natural  agents,  so  difficult 
o  foresee,  make  all  the  principles  of  art  and  science  hard  of  application,  and 
lence  one  reason  of  the  slow  progression  of  agriculture ;  for  although  it  was  the 
irst  regular  occupation  of  the  human  race,  and  has,  without  interval  or  cessa- 
ion,  employed  a  large  portion  of  it,  giving  the  highest  civilization  in  proportion 
o  its  progress  and  perfection,  and  raising  to  power  and  opulence  the  people 
vho  most  assiduously  pursued  it,  yet  it  has  not  made  that  advance  which  might 
lave  been  expected,  even  in  those  countries  usually  quoted  as  evidences  of  the 
nost  successful  cultivation  and  the  greatest  learning. 

Probably  greater  advance  has  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
irt  of  agriculture,  by  the  application  of  science,  in  developing  the  principles, 
elucidating  the  mysteries,  and  showing  the  reasons  of  the  operations  of  natural 
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causes,  in  every  department,  than  for  a  century  previous.  As  proof  of  thu, 
witness  our  improved  implements  and  machinery  of  husbandry,  and  our  ia* 
creased  kuowledge  of  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  by  experience  and  by 
careful  analysis  of  soils,  of  the  various  articles  of  food,  and  of  the  composiuoa 
of  animal  tissue. 

However  far  we  may  fall  below  the  highest  excellence  in  our  farming,  we 
have  certainly  reason  to  cr)ngratulate  ourselves  on  the  advance  that  has  been 
made.  Besides  the  more  solid  advant-ages,  such  as  the  adaptation  of  manures  to 
soils,  rotation  of  suitable  crops,  vastly  improved  machinery  for  planting,  culti- 
vating and  gathering  crops,  draining  and  reclaiming  land,  turning  swamps  and 
barren  fields  into  ornamental  and  fruitful  lots,  there  is  a  growing  attention  to 
outward  appearance,  indicating  taste,  system,  order,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  with  the  useful. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  improvement  has  been  the  more  econom- 
ical and  judicious  management  of  such  of  the  domestic  animab  as  form  bo 
large  a  portion  of  our  food.  The  introduction  of  improved  courses  of  husbandij 
has  done  much  to  advance  us,  but  the  attention  that  has  latterly  been  calld 
forth  to  the  adoption  of  every  practicable  improvement  of  which  the  business  of 
a  farmer  is  capable  of  sustaining  has  done  much  more. 

The  growth  of  new  varieties  of  grain,  of  roots,  and  vegetables,  has  done 
immense  good ;  these,  assisted  by  improved  culture  and  artificial  manaringSi 
have  wrought  astonishing  alterations,  and  great  increase  of  produce  on  eveiy 
intelligent  man's  farm  ;  but  we  think  these  have  been  exceeded  by  the  improve- 
ment made  in  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farm. 
Contrast  for  a  moment  the  cattle  of  thirty  years  since,  those  which  were 
called  **  native  stock,"  though  owing  their  origin  to  every  country  of  the  Old 
World — the  long,  high,  thin,  lean-tieshed,  large-boned,  hard,  unthrifty  animals  * 
of  that  day,  with  the  compact  rotundity  of  shape,  the  soft,  mellow,  thrifty 
animals  of  the  present  day ;  the  former  fed  at  six  and  seven  years,  the  Lutei 
making  prime  beef  at  three  years  old,  and  often  killed  earlier. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  sheep  and  pigs,  and  not  less  to  poultry. 
Early  maturity  and  quickness  in  fattening  have  been  looked  to  as  the  decided 
characteristics  in  every  variety  of  meat- producing  animals. 

The  great  improvement  in  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  shambles  consists  in  per* 
fecting  these  three  great  cardinal  points  : 

Ist.  'J'he  early  period  at  which  they  are  ripe  for  the  butcher. 
2d.  The  great  amount  of  food  they  produce  in  return  for  the  food  they  con- 
sume. 

3d.  The  large  proportion  of  prime  meat  which  they  yield. 
To  treat  of  this  subject  understandingly,  we  should  trace  the  origin  of  our 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  breeds,  and  the  means  used  for  their  improvement. 

We  quote  to  some  extent  the  substance  of  the  remarks  of  different  writers  in 
this  country  regarding  the  origin  of  what  is  called  our  "  native  stock,"  or  the 
•*  native  breed." 

The  term  "breed,*'  properly  understood,  applies  only  to  animals  of  the  same 
species,  possessing,  besides  the  general  characteristics  of  that  species,  other 
cnaracteristics  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  owe  to  the  influence  of  soil, 
climate,  nourishment  and  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  which 
they  transmit  with  certainty  to  their  progeny. 

The  characteristics  of  certain  breeds  or  families  are  so  well  marked,  that  if  an 
individual  supposed  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them  were  to  produce  an  offspring 
not  possessing  them,  or  possessing  them  only  in  part  with  others  not  belonging 
to  the  breed,  it  would  be  just  ground  for  suspecting  a  want  of  purity  in  the 
blood. 

If  this  definition  of  the  term  "  breed"  be  correct,  no  grade  animals,  and  no 
animals  not  possessing  fixed  peculiarities  or  characteristics  which  they  share 
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I  all  other  animals  of  the  class  of  which  they  are  a  type,  and  which  they  are 
able  of  transmitting  with  certainty  to  their  descendants,  can  be  recognized 
breeders  as  belonging  to  any  one  distinct  race,  breed,  or  family. 
The  term  **  native"  is  applied  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  cattle  of  our  country, 
ich,  though  born  on  the  soil,  and  thus  in  one  sense  natives,  do  not  constitute 
>reed,  race  or  family,  as  properly  understood  by  breeders.  They  do  not 
s  characteristics  peculiar  to  them  all,  which  they  transmit  with  any  cer- 
iiiy  to  their  offspring,  either  of  form,  size,  color,  milking  or  working  proper- 
).  But  though  an  animal  may  be  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  blood  almost  to 
y,  it  does  not  follow  that  for  specific  purposes  it  may  not,  as  an  individual 
I,  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  species ;  and  for  particular  purposes,  individual 
mals  might  be  selected  from  among  those  called  natives,  equal,  and  perhaps 
»crior.  to  any  among  the  races  produced  by  the  most  skilful  breeding. 
There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  term  native,  as  applied  to  our 
tie  or  sheep,  therefore,  when  it  is  understood  M  descriptive  of  no  known 
sd,  but  only  as  applied  to  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  which  does  not 
stitute  a  breed.  But  perhaps  the  whole  class  of  animcds  called  natives 
lid  be  better  described  as  grades,  since  they  are  WeU  known  to  have  sprung 
a  a  great  variety  of  cattle  procured  in  difier^t  places  and  at  different  times 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  in  the  Spdnish  West  Indies, 
light  tosether  without  any  regard  to  fixed  principles  of  breeding,  but  only 
a  individual  convenience  and  by  accident 

.^he  earliest  cattle  imported  into  the  Plytnouth  colony,  and  undoubtedly  the 
iest  introduced  into  New  England,  were  brought  over  in  1624.  At  the  divis- 
of  cattle  which  took  place  in  1627,  three  years  after,  one  or  two  are  distinctly 
:^ribed  as  blacker  black  and  white;  others  as  brmdle,  &;c.,  showing  that 
re  was  no  uniformity  of  color.  Soon  after  this  date  a  large  number  of  cattle 
e  imported  for  the  settlers  of  Salem  and  its  vicinity ;  and  in  1631-'32  and 
several  importations  were  made  into  New  Hampshire  by  Captain  John 
son,  who,  with  Grorges,  procured  the  patents  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
nity  of  Piscataqua  river,  and  immediately  formed  settlements  there.  The 
3ct  of  Mason  was  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  potash,  and  for  this  purpose 
employed  the  Danes,  and  it  was  in  his  voyages  to  and  from  Denmark  that 
procured  many  Danish  cattle  and  horses,  which  were  subsequently  difi*ased 
r  that  whole  region  and  sold,  large  number*  being  driven  to  the  vicinity  of 
3n.  These  facts  are  authenticated  by  original  depositions  and  documents 
7  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  Hampshire. 
L'he  Danish  cattle  are  there  described  as  large  and  coarse,  and  of  a  yellow 
)r,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  procured  by  Mason  as  being  best  capa- 
of  enduring  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 
)e  subjected. 

lowever  this  may  have  been,  they  very  soon  spread  among  the  settlers  of 
ssachusetts  Bay,  and  have  undoubtedly  left  their  marks  on  the  stock  of  New 
^land,  which  exist  to  some  extent  even  to  the  present  day,  mixed  in  with  an 
aite  multitude  of  crosses  with  the  Devons,  the  black  cattle  of  Spain  and 
lies,  and  the  long-horn  and  the  short-horn,  most  of  which  were  accidental,  or 
to  local  circumstances  or  individual  convenience.  Many  of  these  New  Eng- 
1  cattle  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  but  to  what  particular  cross  it  is 
I  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

They  make,  generally,  hardy,  strong  and  docile  oxen,  easily  broken  to  the 
:e,  and  quick  to  work,  with  a  fair  tendcDcy  to  fatten  when  well  fed ;  while 
cows,  though  often  ill  shaped,  are  sometimes  remarkably  good  milkers, 
ecially  as  regards  the  quantity  they  give. 

/attle  were  imported  into  Virginia  at  an  earlier  date  than  into  Massachusetts, 
as  early  as  1610  an  edict  was  passed  by  the  governor  prohibiting  the  killing 
ny  domestic  animab,  among  which  are  mentioned  neat  cattle,  on  penalty  of 
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death  to  the  principal  offender — burning  in  the  hand  and  loss  of  ears  to  the  ac- 
cessary, and  twenty-four  hours  whipping  to  the  concealer. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought  into  Jamestown  in  1711  a  large  importation  of  a 
hundred  head  from  Devonshire  and  Uertfordshire.  Cattle  were  also  imported 
into  Delaware  by  the  Swedes,  sent  out  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1627. 

The  Spaniards  also,  at  a  very  early  period,  introduced  them  into  the  West 
Indies,  whence  they  were  afterwards  carried  to  the  continent,  and  from  which 
the  wild  cattle  of  Texas  and  Mexico  were  derived. 

An  importation  of  Dutch  cattle  from  North  Holland  to  this  country  was  made 
as  early  as  162/)  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  in  yeara  subsequent 
to  that  several  similar  importations  were  made  by  settlers  in  New  York,  then  the 
New  Netherlands. 

The  first  English  cattle  taken  into  the  west  were  what  was  called  the 
"  Pal  ton  stock,"  so  called  from  Matthew  Patton  and  his  son  John,  who  brought 
them  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

The  importation  of  this  stock  from  England  was  by  a  Mr.  Goff,  of  Baltimore,  ' 
in  1782.  They  were,  I  believe,  of  the  Teeswater  or  the  Holdemess  breed* 
And  these  again  had  been  changed  and  improved  by  the  introduction  among 
them  of  the  Holstein  cattle  from  the  continent.  This  was  a  good  milking  stock, 
and  a  very  good  one  for  feeding ;  but  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  west  they  grew 
coarse,  as  well  as  large,  and  went  into  disfavor.  From  these  varied  sources, 
variously  intermingled,  the  so-called  native  stock  of  this  country  was  produced. 

Not  far  from  this  time  Charles  Colling  commenced  on  this  same  stock  his 
refining  process,  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  noble  **  ehort-homa"  as  a 
breed  and  rendered  his  name  immortal.  During  the  last  half  century  not  a 
year  has  passed  that  importations  of  some  of  the  most  improved  breeds  have  not 
been  made ;  and  we  have  so  advanced  in  our  own  breeding  as  to  have  been  ahle 
to  return  to  the  English  breeders  improvements  on  their  own  stock,  as  has  been 
done  by  ]\Ir.  Samuel  Thome,  of  Thorndale,  New  York,  who,  in  1860,  only 
seven  years  after  his  importation,  returned  to  England  five  young  bulls  and  a 
heifer,  purchased  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  there.  Some  of  these 
bulls  and  their  progeny  have  during  the  past  year  taken  first  prizes  at  some  of 
the  English  shows. 

Till  within  about  thirty  years  the  principal  importations  of  short-horns  had 
been  confined  to  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  made  by  gentle- 
men whose  taste  and  patriotism  prompted  them  to  do  what  their  wealth  enabled 
them  to  do.  Since  that  time,  besides  private  importations,  many  choice  cattle 
have  been  brought  in  by  stock-breeders*  associations  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  perhaps  other  States. 

Very  excellent  cattle  have  been  imported  into  and  bred  in  Canada. 

Pedigrees  of  short-horned  cattle  are  now  as  carefully  looked  to  as  title- 
deeds. 

In  1822  George  Coates,  an  enterprising  breeder,  commenced  the  English 
Herd  Book,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  contains  a  record  of 
nearly  all  the  best  pure-bred  short-horns. 

In  1846  Lewis  F.  Allen,  now  of  Black  Rock,  New  York,  a  laborious  worker, 
a  keen,  shrewd  judge  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and 
breeder  of  short-horns,  published  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Herd  Book. 
Some  ye;irs  after  he  continued  it,  till  six  volumes  are  now  out.  This  book,  like 
the  English  Herd  Book,  is  one  of  great  labor  and  corresponding  value.  Either 
of  them  is  regarded  as  authority ;  and  the  American  Herd  Book  should  be 
owned  by  every  breeder  of  short-horns. 

The  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  country  was  as  varied  as  that  of  cattle. 
The  first  were  probably  brought  to  Jamestown,  Virginia,  from  England,  in 
1(309.  These  did  not  increase  very  rapidly,  or  they  were  destroyed  in  large 
(]^uantities;  for  in  1G48,  forty  years  after,  we  find  them  numbering  nearly  three 
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nd,  when  there  should  have  been  at  least  twenty  thousand.    Exportation 
torbidden  by  law. 
heep  were  first  brought  into  New  York,  or  the  province  of  New  Netherlands, 

Dutch  Oompanj,  in  1625,  and  afcer  that,  in  1630,  from  Zealand  and 

The  ravages  by  wolves  and  dogs,  however,  principally  the  latter,  nearly 

yed  the  enterprise;  for,  thirteen  years  afterward  there  were  not  over  sixteen 

n  the  colony.    Dogs  have  from  that  time  to  the  present-^-two  hundred 
lorty  years — been  the  curse  of  sheep-growing  in  this  country,  and  will,  till 
"fool-killer"  shall  have  completed  his  work  by  thinning  out  the  most  of  the 
tares  of  the  country. 

Massachusetts  sheep  were  brought  prior  to  1633 — as  mention  is  made 
D  being  taken  on  to  one  of  the  islands  fbr<protecti(m  against  wolves  and 
s.  in  1652  Oharlestown  numbered  four  hundred;  and  as  early  as  1658  Mr. 
Q  Josselyn,  in  his  Voyages,  speaks  of  there  being  seven  or  eiffht  hundred 
!p  in  the  town  of  Blackpoint*  in  this  province.  In  1676  Edward  Randolph, 
mmissioner  of  the  crown,  says,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  home  govern- 
t,  that  <<  New  England  abounded  in  sheep." 

he  so-called  native  sheep  of  this  country  were  generally  coarse,  unprofitably 
)ed  animals,  usually  with  white  faces,  though  in  some  parts  there  were 
m  and  black  faced  ones,  which  were  undoubtedly  Sussex  sheep,  imported 
re  the  improvement  of  those  valuable  animals  by  John  EUman. 
rom  these  early  dates  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  annually  successive 

tions  of  sheep  as  of  cattle,  many  of  them  originally  made4  without  any 
xa  to  the  fitness  for  any  locality  or  climate.  The  merino  sheep  were  first 
t£:ht  into  the  country  by  Gen.  Humphreys,  of  Oonnecticut,  Mr.  Jarvis,  of 

It,  and  Mr.  Livingston,  of  New  York.    These  were  Spanish  sheep,  and, 

now  been  bred  in  this  country  for  so  many  years  and  thoroughly  accli- 
1,  are  now  often  called  American  merinos,  ana  are  &r  superior  to  any  sheep 
Qe  continent  of  Europe,  as  was  well  shown  at  the  exhibition  in  Hamburg, 
a  some  American  merinos  from  Vermont,  exhibited  by  Qeorge  Campbell, 
the  first  prize  over  all  others.  Some  of  our  best  breeders,  however,  prefer 
in  the  name  of  "  Spanish  merinos,"  as  more  indicative  of  a  direct  line  of 
ixed  descent  from  some  of  the  famous  flocks  of  Spain,  as  the  Infantados 
aniars,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  kept  pure. 

!ie  improvement  and  refinement  of  these  sheep  is  due  to  Edwin  Hammond, 
[iddlebury,  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  For  more  than  twenty 
3  he  has  bred  these  sheep,  directly  of  General  Humphreys's  importation 
Spain,  with  all  the  patience,  skill,  and  perseverance  that  characterized 
;rt  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  but  with  vastly  more  honesty,  honor,  and  public 
t. 

le  Saxony  sheep  were  introduced  about  1823,  for  their  superlative  fineness 
>ol,  but,  except  in  a  very  few  localities,  have  not  proved  suitable  or  popular, 
light  fleeces  being  insufficient  protection  against  the  rigors  and  changes 
r  climate.  Of  mutton  sheep  we  have  had  many  importations  from  England 
Canada  of  Leicesters,  Ootswolds,  South  Downs,  Oxtord  Downs,  and  Shrop- 
Downs,  which  have  crossed  with  advantage  on  our  native  sheep, 
le  *•  native  stock*'  of  cattle  has  been  constantly  improved  by  the  intro- 
on  for  beef  or  the  dairy  of  the  short-horns,  Ayrshires,  Herefords,  Devons, 
Ferseys  or  Channel  Island  cattle,  with  an  occasional  one  of  the  Dutch  or 
tein  blood.  Latterly  these  have  been  imported  with  care  and  bred  with 
either  pure  or  crossed  on  native  stock,  for  the  shambles  or  the  dairy,  as 
most  desirable. 

le  short-horns  are  genei*ally  the  greatest  favorites  for  beef  from  their  large 
and  early  maturity,  though  not  making  so  fine  beef  as  the  Devons  or 
fords. 
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The  Ayrshires  give  the  greatest  flo^nr  of  milk,  the  Jeisejs  the  richeat,  sod 
the  Devons  make  the  best  workers. 

No  doubt  the  crossing  of  these  breeds  with  our  natives,  and  recroBsing  back 
in  various  ways,  has  helped  very  much  to  improve  our  old  stock,  by  adding  to 
them  some  one  or  another  of  these  desirable  qualities.  We  have  better  milkers, 
we  have  better  beef-cattle  ripening  at  three  years  instead  of  six  or  seven,  and 
fattening  easier,  and  our  working  oxen  are  much  improved ;  though  in  many 

Earts  of  the  country,  as  it  becomes  more  cleared  and  settled,  we  find  that 
orses  are  to  a  considerable  extent  superseding  for  farm  work  the  patient  ox. 
In  many  parts,  however,  oxen  will  continue  to  be  used  and  appreciated,  and 
will  be  better  trained. 

The  proportions  of  cattle  to  the  people,  existing  or  required,  have  been  the 
subject  of  examination  and  comment  in  foreign  countries,  but  have  not  nntll 
recently  attracted  close  attention  here.  A  very  interesting  article  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  develops  the  fact,  according  to  the 
census  of  population  and  cattle  since  1840,  that  every  one  hundred  people 
require  eighty  neat  cattle ;  that  eight  of  these  cattle  must  be  working  oxen, 
and  that  this  requirement  has  not  varied  a  single  per  cent,  in  thirty  years ;  that 
twenty-eight  of  the  eighty  must  be  milch  cows,  and  that  this  number  lias  not 
varied  one  per  cent,  for  the  past  thirty  years.  For  the  first  time  we  are  enabled 
to  know  when  a  demand  for  neat  cattle  exists  and  where  the  supply  may  be 
obtained.  Hitherto  the  supply  has  met  the  demand  without  any  definite 
knowledge  of  what  value  was  required  or  from  what  source  it  could  be  beat 
supplied.  The  deficiencies  or  excesses  existing  in  each  State  were  only  very 
generally  or  vaguely  known,  and  we  rested  satisfied  when  we  ought  to  have 
availed  ourselves  of  every  means  of  information  carefully  and  fully,  and  then 
to  have  endeavored  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  diminution  of  the  sapplr 
already  become  deficient.  For  example,  Massachusetts  had  less  than  one-half 
the  requieite  number  of  cattle  within  her  limits  in  the  year  1840.  In  the  year 
1850  she  had  lcs»  than  one- third,  and  in  1860  but  about  one-fourth  the  number 
of  cattle  required  for  the  support  of  her  population ;  she  must,  therefore,  im- 
port beef,  butter,  and  cheese,  having  but  a  scanty  allowance  of  milk.  Where 
will  she  obtain  these  articles  ?  This,  as  the  writer  justly  remarks,  is  a  most 
interesting  and  impoi-tant  question.  Where  is  the  redundancy  of  production  that 
is  to  fill  the  deficiency  caused  by  her  consumption  ?  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  have  not  enough  to  supply  their  own 
wants ;  she  must,  therefore,  transport  from  a  great  distance  to  supply  her 
deficiencies.  She  must  reach  out  into  our  western  regions,  and  outbid  in  priee 
all  intervening  demand.  The  same  of  all  the  middle  States,  except,  in  the  fact 
of  their  lying  nearer  to  the  sources  of  supply  and  production,  they  have  bo 
much  less  freight  to  pay  on  what  they  must  transport  for  the  consumption  of 
their  own  people.  Now  the  very  important  question  to  which  attention  i« 
specially  called  in  the  present  article  is,  cannot  the  people  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  by  more  careful  husbandry,  by  paying  more  attention  to  grass  lands, 
meadow  and  pasture,  by  growing  larger  crops  under  better  cultivation,  by  a  skil- 
ul  and  judicious  feeding  of  those  animals,  both  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  which 
by  careful  breeding  yield  the  largest  return  in  beef  and  mutton  for  the  food 
given  th(!m,  make  the  raising  and  feeding  of  cattle  profitable,  and  thus  save 
within  their  own  limits  some  part  of  the  immense  amount  of  money  which 
fannually  goes  towards  the  setting  sun  to  pay  for  western  beef  ? 

As  the  eastern  portion  of  our  country  becomes  more  densely  settled;  tf 
manufucturej*,  mining,  commerce,  and  all  other  non-producing  occupations  and 
professions  multiply;  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  peopled;  aft  village* 
draw  in  their  houses  around  them  and  become  towns;  as  towns  expand  their 
limits  and  become  cities ;  as  cities  pile  up  their  houses  heavenward  and  fill  them 
with  hungry  occupants,  of  course  a  greater  demand  must  be  made  upon  ^ 
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5  country  to  supply  them  with  food.  This  necessitates  cither  a  higher 
cultivation  and  greater  production  in  the  remaining  territory,  or  an  im- 

from  some  other  district  or  territory  where  production  exceeds  con- 
,  or  perhaps  both,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  where  their  cultivation  is 
[y  improved,  and  their  system  of  feeding  carried  to  the  highest  point ; 

import  from  Holland  and  other  parts  annually  a  hundred  thousand 
le,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
ve  or  thirty  thousand  calves.  In  ^his  connexion  a  curious  fact  is 
d,  showing  the  material  advantage  of  high  cultivation  of  land  and 
lat  while  the  population  has  been  steadily  increasing,  nnd  while  the 

beef  and  mutton  within  a  dozen  years  have  advanced  from  fifteen  to 
»er  cent.,  the  imports  of  beasts  and  sheep  have  been  gradually  declin- 

1850. 

38ult  of  this  natural  law,  that  a  deficiency  in  and  consequent  importa- 
Attle  must  follow  whenever  the  population  increases  faster  than  the 

most  strikingly  illustrated  in  our  coantry  from  the  extraordinarily 
srease  of  population,  and  also  by  the  uses  made  of  our  great  lines  of 
for  transporting  cattle,  live  and  dead  meat»  hundreds  of  miles  from 
pons  where  they  are  most  cheaply  produced,  abounding  in  numbers, 
g  the  proportion  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  those 
wh^re  they  are  grown. 

batter,  cheese,  and  milk  must  be  imported,  and  the  prices  of  these 
inll  depend  upon  the  distance  necessary  to  trai!sport  them  and  the  num- 
tofits  added  to  the  original  cost,  and  these  at  times  have  been  reduced 
s  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  farmers  of  those  portions  of  the  couutry 
ckly  settled  to  feed  cattle  at  a  profit. 

the  com  meal  necessary  to  fatten  a  bullock  is  worth  more  to  the 
1  Massachusetts  or  New  York  than  it  would  cost  to  bring  a  bullock  of 
eight  from  Illinois,  it  is  evident  that  other  circumstances  besides  the 
L  the  carcase  of  the  ox  must  control  him,  and  generally  the  moving 
the  necessity  for  the  manure.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 

the  whole  amount  or  any  just  approximation  to  it  of  the  amount  of 
t  by  the  great  producing  portion  of  the  country  to  the  consumers.     A 
B  will  give  some  idea  of  it. 
>2  there  were,  sent  eastward  from 

CHICAGO. 


» .....A number. . 

i do.... 

ised do 

barrelB. . 

do.... 

pounds. . 

tallow do 


Quantity. 


109,304 

446,425 

44,609 

149,838 

192,549 

71,840,797 

63,907,054 


Vahie. 


$3,279,120 
3,248,128 
a56,872 
1,758,056 
1,925,490 
4, 310, 448 
5,119,500 


MILWAUKIE. 


«.  barrels.. 

do.... 

pounds.. 

allow do 


Quantitj. 


38,380 

56,434 

5,382,625 

6,284,248 


Value. 


$436,692 
564,r{40 
322, 9u8 
509,207 
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As  the  classification  of  freight  over  the  principal  connecting  railroads  hetwcen 
the  east  and  west  is  very  incomplete,  we  can  only  state  some  disjointed  facta. 
In  1862  there  were  received  and  sent  east  from — 


Cattle. 

Value. 

Hogs. 

Value. 

Sheep. 

Value. 

Buffalo 

Dunkirk 

129,433 
46,989 

$6,471,650 
2,349,450 

524,976 
258, 089 

$3,674,832 
1,806,513 

105,671 
21,454 

1317,013 
64,362 

From  Pittsburg  there  seem  to  have  been  sent  east  about  147,000  tons  of 
live  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  505,000  tons  of  salt  meats. 

These  figures,  though  very  incomplete,  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  cat- 
tle drawn  from  the  abundance  of  the  west  to  supply  tiie  deficiency  of  the 
east,  and  the  following  tables  will  show  to  some  extent  where  they  have  gone. 
New  York,  of  course,  consumes  more  of  them  than  any  other  single  market. 
The  cattle  market  report  of  the  New  York  Times  shows  the  annual  and  the 
weekly  receipts  at  that  point,  and  says,  "  Beef  is  the  standard  meat,  and  a 
pretty  uniform  supply  is  sold  throughout  the  year.  Milch  cows  run  pr^ty 
regularly  between  February  and  October.  Veal  calves  arrive  more  largely  in 
August  and  September ;  sheep  and  lambs  from  shearing  time  in  Jane  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  while  live  hogs  arrive  mainly  in  November  and  December." 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  receipts  of  animals  for  each  of  five  years 
past : 


Years. 

Beeves. 

Milch 
cows. 

Veal 
calves. 

Sheep  and 
lambs. 

Live  hogs. 

All  kinds. 

1864 

267,068 
263,229 
2;i5,600 
226,023 
226,747 

7,576 
6,715 
5,253 
5,816 
7,154 

76,  .361 
38,278 
:K),258 
33,383 
40,162 

777,990 
522,311 
175,722 
527,358 
514,191 

657,092 

1,096,773 

1,098,712 

598,509 

319,628 

1,786,067 
1,924,896 
1,845, 6(^ 
1,387,327 
1,107,882 

1803 

1802 

IHOl  

it^oo       

Years. 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Veals. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

All  kinds. 

1864       

5,136 
5,062 
4,502 
4,265 
4,360 

149 
129 
101 
110 
138 

1,406 
698 
582 
680 
772 

14,961 

10,044 

9,149 

9,950 

9,888 

12,  tm 

21,092 

21,  ISO 

11,892 

6,147 

34,348 
37,817 
35,492 
26,176 
21,305 

1863 

1862 

1861       

1800 

A  marked  increase  is  shown  in  the  supply  of  veal  calves  for  1864.  Thia  ia 
partly  due  to  the  severe  drought  in  midsummer,  and  the  consequent  high  price 
of  dairy  products,  which  induced  dairymen  and  farmers  to  sell  off  an  unusual 
proportion  of  calves  to  save  the  milk  they  would  consume.  The  high  price  of 
meats  also  tempted  them  to  sell  the  large  or  half-grown  calves.  This  waste 
will  lessen  the  future  supply  of  cattle  by  some  40,000  head.  The  receipt  of 
live  hogs  has  fallen  off  the  previous  year  439,681  head — partly  due  to  the 
former  short  corn  crop,  and  partly  to  the  revival  of  the  pork  packing  at  the 
west,  where  it  had  been  partially  suspended  during  the  war. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  weekly  receipts  for  the  whole  year 
during  each  of  tive  years  past : 
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,ThiB  table  will  be  found  very  useful  for  future  reference  by  those  who  are 
ealing  in  the  New  York  market.  As  the  prices  obtained  usually  depend  much 
pon  the  supply,  the  distant  owner  of  stock  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  probable 
rants  of  the  market  by  comparing  with  the  above  table  the  supply  received  for 
wo  or  three  weeks  previous  on  market  day. 

Having  shown  that  a  deficiency  in  neat  cattle  exists  everywhere  east  of  the 
Llleghanies,  and  that  it  is  also  making  westward  as  the  population  thickens ; 
nd  as  we  have,  in  showing  that  this  deficiency  must  be  made  up  either  by 
nportation  or  improved  culture  or  both,  demonstrated,  though  imperfectly,  the 
xtent  of  the  importation,  and  the  direction  whence  it  comes,  we  now  turn  to 
be  other  source  of  supply  at  our  command — increased  production  by  higher 
nltivation ;  and  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  matter  worthy  the  serious  considera- 
ion  of  all  intelligent  farmers. 

As  meat,  and  especially  the  flesh  of  neat  cattle  and  sheep*  constitutes  a  very 
mportant  part  of  our  food,  it  is  well  to  consider  somewhat  the  constitution  of  it, 
nd  how  it  is  made. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  quality  of  meat,  and  the  average  amount  of 
t  consumed,  varies  in  different  countries,  and  that  the  consumption  of  it  is  very 

.terially  influenced  by  climate.  It  is  observed  that  in  hot  countries  man  con- 
umes  but  little  animal  food ;  that  under  the  equator  it  is  chiefly  a  vegetable 
liet  that  is  adopted ;  that  it  is  only  from  the  want  of  the  requisite  supply  of 
^rden  vegetables  that  men  are  driven,  in  some  of  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
outhem  half  of  this  continent,  to  subsist  entirely  upon  beef.  As  a  general  rule, 
lowever,  the  consumption  of  meat  increases  as  we  progress  from  the  equator 
owards  high  northern  latitudes.  Even  in  countries  so  closely  adjacent  as 
i^ngland  and  France,  the  difference  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  more  northern 
liition,  the  yearly  consumption  of  meat  in  England  being  about  seventy-fiv.j 
).)uud8  per  head,  while  among  the  French  it  is  only  about  twenty-five.  It  is 
lot  unlikely,  however,  that  other  causes  may  tend  to  occasion  this,  besides  the 
ncre  difference  of  temperature  and  climate,  which  hardly  seems  sufficient  to 
Lccount  for  so  great  a  difference  in  so  nearly  the  same  latitude. 

Wrong  notions  are  usually  entertained  as  to  the  composition  of  meat.  Few 
persons  are  aware  that  uncooked  meat  contains  nearly  four-fifths  its  weight  of 
vater,  yet  such  is  the  fact.     Lean  beef  contains  in  100  parts — 

Water  and  blood 78  parts. 

Fibrine  or  gluten 19      " 

Fat 3      " 

100      " 


When  the  meat  is  dried,  as  in  the  pemican  or  in  jerked  beef,  100  parts  con- 
ain — 

Fibrine  or  gluten 84  parts. 

Fat 7      " 

Blood,  &c 9      " 

100      " 


The  composition  of  meat  is  little  altered  by  cooking;  the  chief  loss  of  weight 
irhich  is  then  experienced  consists  of  water.  In  some  experiments  made  at  a 
ublic  establishment  it  appeared  that — 

100  pounds  of  beef  lost  in  boiling , . . .  •     26  lbs.  8  oz. 

100  pounds  of  beef  lost  in  roasting 32  lbs.  0  oz. 

100  pounds  of  beef  lost  in  baking 30  lbs.  0  oz. 

17 
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100  pounds  leg  of  mutton  lost  in  boiling 21  lbs.  5  os. 

100  pounds  of  shoulders  lost  in  roasting 31  lbs.  5  oa. 

100  pounds  loin  of  mutton  lost  in  roasting. . 35  lbs.  8  oe. 

100  pounds  necks  of  mutton  lost  in  roasting 32  lbs.  6  oz. 

The  greatest  loss  of  nutriment  which  the  meat  sustains  by  cooking  is  by 
boiling,  but  the  extent  of  this  loss  is  very  materially  influenced  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  boiling  is  performed ;  and  here  it  is  commonly  the  case  that  two 
rather  incompatible  objects  are  sought  to  be  obtained.  It  generally  happens 
that  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine  the  preparation  of  boiled  meat  witn  the 
production  of  good  broth  or  soup. 

Liebig  has  explained  the  philosophy  of  these  operations  in  his  "  Letters  on 
Chemistry."  If  the  mass  of  flo.sh  intended  to  be  eaten  be  introduced  into  the 
boiler  when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition,  if  the  boiling  be  kept  up 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  pot  then  put  in  a  warm  place  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  be  kept  at  158  to  165  degrees,  we  then  have  united  the  conditions 
for  giving  to  the  flesh  the  qualities  which  best  fit  it  for  being  eaten.  When  it 
is  introduced  into  the  boiling  water  the  albumen  of  the  flesh  is  immediately 
coagulated  on  the  surface,  and  to  a  certain  extent  inwards,  thus  forming  a  skin 
or  shell  which  no  longer  permits  the  juice  of  the  meat  to  flow  out  nor  the  water 
to  penetrate  the  mass.  The  flotfh  continues  juicy  and  well  flavored,  the  greater 
part  of  the  savory  constituents  being  retained  in  the  meat. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mas<s  of  flesh  is  set  on  the  fire  with  cold  water,  and 
this  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  the  flewh  undergoes  a  loss  of  soluble  and  savory 
matter,  while  the  soup  becomerf  richer  in  these. 

The  albumen  is  gradually  di^^tfolved  from  the  surface  to  the  centre ;  the  fibre 
loses,  more  or  less,  its  quality  of  tenderness,  and  becomes  hard  and  tough.  The 
thinner  the  piece  of  meat  the  greater  its  loss  of  savory  constituents. 

This  explains  the  well-known  observation  that  the  mode  of  boiling  which 
yields  the  best  soup  gives  the  toughest,  driest,  most  vapid  meat,  and  that  in 
order  to  obtain  well-flavored  and  eatable  meat  we  must  i*elinquish  the  idea  of 
making  good  soup  from  it. 

If  finely  chopped  meat  be  slowly  heated  to  boiling  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  kept  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  strained  and  pressed,  we  obtain 
the  very  strongest  and  bet^t-flavored  soup  that  can  be  made  from  flesh. 

When  the  boiling  is  longer  continued  some  little  organic  matter  is  dissolved, 
but  the  flavor  and  other  properties  of  the  soup  are  thereby  in  no  degree  increased 
or  improved.  By  boiling,  mutton  may  be  regarded  as  losing  about  one-fifth  of 
its  weight,  and  beef  about  one  fourth.  By  roasting,  mutton  and  beef  los«>  each 
about  one-third  of  their  weight ;  mutton  is,  however,  the  most  nutritious  meat. 

In  considering  this  branch  of  the  question,  an  important  item  is  the  quality 
of  meat,  whether  lean  or  fat,  from  young  or  old  animals,  &:c.  Objection  is  often 
made  that  btjasts  are  made  too  fat  for  profit  or  for  wholesome  food,  and  this  is 
doubtless  often  the  case ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  beef  and  mutton  cannot 
be  too  fat,  when  the  fat  and  muscle  are  properly  mixed,  and  of  good  qnalitj 
and  fair  proportions  separately.  Muscle  and  fat  have  individually  difierent 
qualities,  as  well  as  when  the  two  are  mixed  together.  The  muscle  of  the  ox, 
for  instance,  is  different  from  that  of  the  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  or  fish,  and  the 
muscle  of  one  ox  from  that  of  another,  and  as  difi*erent  to  the  taste  as  in  appear- 
ance ;  so,  also,  the  fat ;  both  are  affected  by  age.  If  the  two  are  good  separatelyf 
they  cannot  be  of  bad  quality  when  mixed  together  in  proper  proportions,  or 
in  what  is  usually  termed  fine-grained  meat. 

Muscle,  or,  in  common  language,  flesh,  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  body,  consisting  of  a  system  of  fibres,  usually  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
bound  together  in  bundles.  Each  fibre  or  thread,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  is, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  composed  of  a  number  of  Bmaller  fibies 
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»nning  smaHer  bundles  Bimilar  to  the  larger  one.    Both  the  large  and  small 

boand  together  by,  or  sheathed  in,  cellular  tissue,  everj  one  of  these  smallest 

being  also  surrounded  with  tissue,  and  the  whole  libtTallj  supplied  with 

ves  and  blood-vessels.  Flesh  is,  therefore,  a  compound  of  various  substances, 
nncipally  four  in  number — albumen,  lactic  acid,  salts,  and  extractive  matter, 
t  is  this  latter  which  gives  to  roast  and  boiled  beef  their  peculiar  flavor.  It  is 
tronger  in  some  animals  than  in  others,  and  in  aged  than  joung ;  hence  a 
requent  complaint  by  old  epicures  and  acute  judges  of  meat,  that  they  do  not 
0  often  as  formerly  get  the  rich-flavored  roast  beef  and  gravy  of  former  years, 

the  beef  is  killed  younger. 

f'ormerlv,  few  oxen  were  killed  before  six  years  old,  while  now  a  majority 

e  probably  slaughtered  at  three,  or  often  two.     It  is  to  the  proportional  differ- 

d  of  the  solids  and  liquids,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  foreign  matter,  that  are  . 

o  oe  attributed  differences  of  the  quality  of  the  lean  and  fat  meat.     If  the 

xhalents  of  the  skin  and  Ivmphatics,  for  instance,  are  inactive,  we  cannot 

zpect  the  same  quality  as  otnerwise.    If  animals  are  slaughtered  in  an  excited 

Lte,  or  if  they  have  been  laboring  under  violent  excitement  immediately  before 
teing  slaughtered,  and  the  system  not  restored  to  a  healthy  state  before  being 
dlled,  the  meat  will  be  injured.  Hence  it  is  that  the  flesh  of  cattle  carried  to 
oarket  in  railroad  cars  is  often  so  injured  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  use — certainly 
or  preservation ;  and  the  same  must  follow  when  cattle  are  driven  hurriedly 
nd  violently  to  the  slaughter-house ;  heated  and  worried,  in  a  feverish  state, 
hey  are  knocked  in  the  head,  to  the  injury  of  the  meat  and  the  discredit  of  the 
mtcher. 

Suppose  it  to  be  a  bullock,  two  or  three  years  old,  of  prime  quality,  and  of 
he  highest  degree  of  fatness,  well  laid  on.  Ten  days,  perhaps,  have  expired 
ince  he  was  taken  from  the  rich  pasture,  or  the  stall  of  the  farmer,  before  he 
vas  slaughtered,  during  which  time  he  was  half  starved  and  in  a  state  of  excite- 
nent  from  travelling  by  railroad,  fatigue  in  marketing,  and  exposure  to  the 
ricissitudes  of  the  weather ;  during  this  time  he  has  been  but  scantily  fed  and 
watered,  and  that  at  very  irregular  intervals ;  consequently,  the  stomach  and 
)owel8  become  deranged,  the  transpiration  stopped,  or  nearly  so,  and,  in  short, 
he  whole  system  was  in  a  febrile  state — a  complication  of  maladies  which  the 
inimal  might  have  gotten  over  by  resolution  had  it  not  been  slaughtered  in  this 
itate,  the  virus  of  the  complaint  being  carried  oflf  in  the  urine,  or  by  a  discharge 
rom  the  nostrils,  or  by  some  affection  of  the  skin ;  but  not  being  so  carried  off,. 
t  remained  in  the  meat,  innoculating  it,  converting  the  mass  into  a  state  of  cor- 
iiption  in  a  very  short  time  in  warm  weather,  if  not  sold  and  consumed  imme- 
liately  after  being  slaughtered ;  besides,  animals  in  this  state  never  bleed  welL 
SVhen  they  leave  home,  they  may  promise  the  best  beef  a  farmer  ever  fed,  but 
brty-eight  hours  after  being  slaughtered  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  is  likely  sent 
X)  the  dogs'-meat  man  and  the  tallow-chandler. 

There  has  not  been  sufficient  attention  paid  to  this  formerly,  though  its  im- 
portance is  being  recognized  and  acted  on  by  butchers,  the  wisest  of  whom 
prefer  to  have  their  cattle  and  hogs  **cool  off"  before  slaughtering.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  army  officers  has  been  especially  called  to  it,  that  they  should  not 
iomiediately  kill  cattle  hurried  into  camp,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  Cattle  are 
aow  mostly  carried  to  market,  and,  in  addition  to  being  knocked  and  jammed 
ftbout,  anfed  and  unwatered,  trains  are  frequently  detained  manv  hours,  and 
Jays  even,  with  no  conveniences  for  taking  care  of  them;  ana  besides  the 
injury  to  the  flesh,  there  is  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  weight  of  good  cattle, 
imounting  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  We  heard  one  drover,  whose  cattle 
Brom  the  west  had  been  detained  some  days  on  the  New  York  Central  railroad, 
leclare  that  the  average  loss  of  weight  was  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds- 
>er  head. 

This  great  shrinkage  strongly  corroborates  our  statement,  that  the  fat  w*\» 
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rapidly  consumed  to  supply  the  carbon  required,  and  to  make  up  for  food  and 
Bliclter.  This  generally  comes  hardest,  too,  on  the  two  and  three  year  old 
bullocks,  who  are  not  as  well  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  transportation  as 
the  older  oxen,  who  master  them,  and  who  are  stronger  and  generally  more 
quiet  in  their  disposition.  Fat  is  composed  of  two  substances,  stearine  and 
oleino,  mixed  in  different  proportions,  not  only  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig,  but  aUo 
in  individuals  and  different  beasts.  Its  object  is  of  a  two-fold  character— for 
lubricating  the  muscles,  making  them  play  freely  among  each  other,  and  for 
respiration  and  transpiration,  or  to  supply  the  lungs  with  carbon,  in  the  absence 
of  such  beinp^  derived  from  food,  and  that  emitted  from  the  skin  in  the  sensible 
and  insensible  perspiration,  in  both  cases  keeping  up  the  heat,  reparation  and 
health  of  the  body. 

During  life,  or  so  long  as  the  blood,  or  rather  the  whole  fluids,  continue  to 
circulate,  th(»,  muscular  system  may  be  compared  to  a  perpetual  motion,  obvioualj 
incurring  a  large  waste  of  power.  It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that,  if  the 
exhalents  of  the  skin  are  shut  but  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  system  is 
deranged,  obviously  proving  that  a  large  quantity  of  deleterious  matter  has  not 
been  carried  off  as  it  should  have  been. 

Such,  therefore,  bein;^  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most 
economical  disposition  of  the  fat  is  immediately  when  it  is  required  for  use,  or 
mixed  with  the  muscle,  forming  what  is  termed  finely  grained  meat.  When  of 
the  best  quality,  ox  fat  has  a  clear  and  pinky-white  appearance. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  lean  and  fat  of  butcher  meat,  the  soundness  of  oor 
.conclusion  will  readily  be  appreciated,  that  there  is  never  any  loss  experienced 
■  on  the  table  by  too  much  of  the  latter  being  mixed  with  the  former.  We  some- 
times sec  animals  where  the  fat  and  lean  do  not  mix  properly,  the  former  being 
deposited  in  large  masses  on  particular  parts  of  the  noay,  as  the  rump,  hook- 
b()Mes,  ribs,  &c.,  separate  from  the  lean,  or  comparatively  so,  often  called  by 
butchers  "  patchy."  There  is  undoubtedly  some  constitutional  defect  in  con- 
nexion with  the  adipose  tissue. 

Flesh  always  contains  more  or  less  fat  for  the  purpose  of  lubrication,  and 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  this  the  fibres  are  hard  and  tough,  and  in  no  case 
are  they  so  good  as  when  properly  grained  ;  in  these  cases  the  fat,  although  free 
from  disease,  is  inferior  in  quality  when  stored  up  irregularly,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  deposited  in  large  masses  together,  or  in  layers  in  the  cellular 
membrane  which  divides  the  different  sets  of  muscles,  as  when  they  cross  each 
other,  &c.,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  large  and  small  bundlea  of  fibres  already 
noticed  there  is  comparatively  no  extra  quantity  stored  up,  so  that  certain 
parts  of  the  animal  only  take  on  fat,  while  others  remain  comparatively  as  they 
were  when  it  was  put  up  to  fatten. 

In  the  full  consideration  of  the  very  important  subject  before  us,  we  have 
stated  th«at  one  of  the  means  to  be  used  and  practiced  to  prevent  the  constant 
diminution  and  consequent  high  price  of  cattle  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  to 
increase  the  number  by  breeding  and  raising  the  calves. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  high  price  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  ready 
transportation  to  market  from  every  part  of  the  country,  the  popularity  and 
high  price  of  veal,  all  furnish  irresistible  temptations  for  the  fanner  to  slaughter 
his  calves  rather  than  to  raise  them ;  but  a  continuation  of  this  practice  will 
eventually  show  it  to  be  a  losing  business. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  something  to  stop  this  perpetual  drain,  we 
propose  to  say  something  of  the  raising  of  calves. 

Every  farmer  knows  practically,  if  not  theoretically,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
making  an  animal  ready  for  the  butcher.  The  latter  are,  as  a  class,  good  judges 
of  the  quality  of  beef  and  mutton  which  are  in  daily  want  by  their  cuatomen, 
and  unless  animals  of  this  description  are  prepared  for  them,  they  declbie  pur- 
chasing. 
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There  is  thus  a  necessity  laid  on  all  farmers  who  make  their  living  by  rearing  and 
ceding  cattle  to  be  up  to  the  mark,  and  it  will  be  gcnerallj  agreed  that  rearing 
es  is  the  first  step  and  a  very  important  one. 

Oalves  are  either  allowed  to  suckle  their  dams,  or,  as  is  generally  practiced, 
id  from  the  pail  by  hand.  The  former  being  the  natural  mode  of  reaiing,  little 
itendauce  personally  or  labor  is  required ;  and  if  the  principal  object  is  to  make 
good  beast,  what  can  surpass  the  food  provided  for  and  given  by  nature  in  the 
inal  way  ? 

Bat,  as  already  hinted,  there  are  far  more  calves  reared  by  hand  than  by 

kling,  and  first-rate  animals  are  reared  and  fed  in  this  manner.     When  a 

uf  is  first  dropped  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  slime,  which  nature  teaches  the 

rw  by  instinct  to  cleanse  by  licking  it  off;  and  if  she  shows  any  disinclination 

is  not  uncommon  to  induce  her  to  do  so  by  sprinkling  it  with  a  little  salt  and 
ae  oat  meal.  This  is  necessary  for  the  calf  s  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  health, 
id  is  thought  by  many  to  be  usefully  medicinal  to  the  cow,  and,  on  every  ac- 
mnt,  should  be  regarded  and  encouraged. 

If  the  calf  is  permitted  to  suck  the  cow,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  it 
ike  its  meals  from  the  pail,  and  also  fret  and  annoy  the  cow,  which  will  not 
[ve  its  milk  freely,  but  retain  it  for  its  offspring.  But  though  it  will  be  neces- 
iry  to  prevent  the  calf  sucking  its  dam  for  these  reasons,  it  should  be  fed  on 
le  cow's  first  milk,  which  nature  designed  as  its  most  important  food,  as  it  is 
BO  medicinal,  cleansing  the  bowels  of  the  fecal  matter  secreted  there  during 
3  confinement  in  the  womb.  The  calf  should,  tb^i^fore,  get  a  sufficient  portion 
*  this  naturally  medicinal  agent  three  or  four  limed  a  day,  a  pint  and  a  half  at 
time,  so  as  not  to  keep  it  fasting  too  long,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  overload 
s  stomach. 

After  the  calf  is  a  week  old  a  little  skim-milk  may  be  gradually  mixed  with  the 
ew  milk,  and  after  a  fortnight  a  little  fine  oat-meal  or  linseed-oil  meal  mucilage 
lay  be  added  gradually,  which  will  enable  the  industrious  and  economical  house- 
ife  to  save  her  milk  for  butter  and  cheese,  and  to  raise  her  calves  also. 

Professor  Johnson,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  says,  "  that 
liile  the  calf  is  young,  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  its  bones  and  muscles 
liefly  grow.  It  requires  the  materials  of  these,  therefore,  more  than  fat,  and 
ence,  half  the  milk  it  gets  at  first  may  be  skimmed,  and  a  little  bean  meal  mixed 
i  give  it  more  of  the  casein,  out  of  which  the  muscles  are  formed.  After  this 
tore  fat  is  required,  and  soon  all  the  milk  the  cow  would  give.  This,  however, 
takes  a  costly  food,  and  instead  of  the  cream  a  less  expensive  kind  of  food  may 
e  used.  Linseed  meal  may  supply,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  fat  which,  in  the  form 
f  cream,  sells  for  much  money,  and  instead  of  additional  milk,  bean  meal  in 
irgcr  quantities  may  be  advantageously  used." 

This  suggestion  has  been  followed  with  great  success  by  some  farmers  in 
rreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  adopted  as  a  system  founded  on  tried  chemical 
ud  physiological  principles  in  quantities  and  composition. 

Their  rule  is  to  pour  thirty  quarts  of  boiling  water  on  three  quarts  of  linseed 
leal  and  four  quarts  of  beau  meal ;  it  is  then  covered  up  close,  and  in  twenty- 
)ur  hours  after  added  to  thirty-one  quarts  of  boiling  water  then  on  the  fire, 
oaring  it  in  slowly  and  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumps,  and  to  produce 
erfect  incorporation.  After  boiling  thirty  minutes  the  prepared  mucilage,  or 
mel,  is  put  by  for  use,  and  should  be  given  blood  or  lukewarm  to  the  calves, 
lixing  it  in  small  quantities  at  first  with  the  milk,  say  one-fourth  mucilage  with 
iree- fourths  milk,  progressively  increasing  it,  so  that  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight 

will  be  in  equal  parts ;  by  the  end  of  the  third  week,  one  and  a  half  mucilage 
>  one  of  milk ;  by  the  fourth  week  the  mucilage  may  be  given  in  double  the 
aantity  of  milk,  and  skim-milk  substituted  for  new ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
xtb  week  the  mucilage  will  be  gradually  increased  in  the  proportion  of  two  and 
lialf  to  one  of  milk,  and  firom  that  out  to  the  tenth  week  the  milk  may  be 
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gradually  reduced  so  tLat  they  may  be  fed  wholly  on  mucilage  till  they  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  old,  when  they  can  be  entirely  weaned. 

During  all  this  time  they  should  be  comfortably  housed,  well  ventilated,  and 
kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean,  with  a  little  sweet  hay  tied  in  bundles  and 
suspended  so  that  they  may  play  with  it  and  learn  to  nibble  and  eat  it,  and  a 
little  pounded  chalk  mixed  with  salt  given  in  troughs  to  lick  at  pleasure,  which 
prevents  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  the  readier  formation  of  cud.  Small  lumps 
of  linseed-cake  should  also  be  given  in  other  troughs,  which  they  will  BO(m  learn 
to  suck  if  the  pains  are  taken  to  put  a  bit  of  it  in  their  months  after  their  meal 
of  mucilage. 

When  housed  there  should  be  a  separate  pen  for  each  calf,  of  sufficient  size  to 
enable  it  to  walk  about,  and  to  prevent  a  habit  they  are  apt  to  get,  of  sucking 
each  other's  ears,  and  swallowing  the  hair,  which,  uniting  with  the  cud,  forms 
round  balls,  which  are  indigestible,  and  often  cause  death  to  many  a  promiBing 
animal. 

The  following  scale  of  quantity  of  milk,  or  mucilage  combined,  for  each  calf, 
has  been  used,  but  may  be  altered  according  to  circumstances : 

From  the  first  to  the  third  week  the  calf  may  get  fi*om  four  to  six  quarts  daily; 
the  third  to  the  sixth  week,  six  to  eight  quarts ;  the  sixth  to  eighth  week,  ten  to 
twelve  quarts ;  and  so  increasing  the  quantity  about  a  quart  a  day  until  entirely 
weaned. 

This  system  is  undoubtedly  calculated  to  make  strong  and  rapid  growth,  and 
would  result  in  splendid  anirnals,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  by  saving 
the  milk.  It  would  be  wen  ii  farmers  would  adopt  this  plan  of  starting  their 
calves.  Some  parties  do  not  give  so  much  liquid  food  per  day,  but  make  it  up 
by  giving  them  finely  cut  roots,  oat-meal,  &c.,  out  the  animals  are  too  young  Ibr 
much  of  such  food,  though  it  is  a  good  plan  to  teach  them  to  eat  roots  early. 

Hay  tea  is  an  admirable  thing  also  to  mix  with  the  mucilage  and  milk,  as  it 
contains  a  large  amount  of  nutriment  in  a  soluble  form.  If  our  fanners  would 
take  more  pains  with  their  calves  to  give  them  a  good  start,  and  when  they  are 
fleshy,  fat,  and  growing  well,  resist  the  temptation  to  take  them  to  market  for 
veal,  but  see  them  well  through  the  first  season,  they  will  find  that  the  bullocks 
and  heifers  thus  raised  will  make  the  very  best  and  cheapest  beef  to  raise,  fit 
for  the  shambles  the  second  year — though  better  the  thini — with  nothing  but 
hay  and  grass  after  the  first  year. 

Repeated  trials  in  our  own  country  show  the  folly  of  selling  calves,  and  the 
decided  advantage  and  profit  of  raising  good  stock  and  keeping  it  till  the  second 
or  third  winter.  While  we  would  not  advocate  a  deficiency  of  food  for  calves, 
we  would  as  strenuously  argue  against  an  over-supply,  especially  of  stimulating 
food. 

The  Scotch  plan  of  raising  calves,  more  particularly  for  the  dairy,  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  customs  and  notions;  which  is,  to  com- 
mence with  new  milk,  and  gradually  substitute  skimmed  milk,  with  a  little  oat 
or  barley  meal,  and  finally  get  them  entirely  on  to  gruel.  The  cost  of  tf  calf  in 
ordinary  times  would  be  something  as  follows  : 

84  quarts  of  new  milk  for  a  fortnight,  at  2  cents $1  68 

700  quarts  skimmed  milk  for  ten  weeks,  at  1  cent 7  00 

Pasture  five  months 2  00 

Ilay,  first  winter,  at  $10  per  ton 5  32 

Roots  and  meal 4  00 

20  00 

This  would  make  the  creature  cost,  at  a  year  old,  $20.  NoWy  odd  to  that 
pasturing  the  second  summer,  say  $5,  and  the  second  winter's  keeping  of  hay» 
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,  and  four  bushels  of  meal  and  roots,  $4  more,  making  the  whole  cost  of  the 
teer  $33.  Now,  if  the  steer  is  tamed  earlj  from  good  grass,  his  whole  cost 
rould  not  be  over  $38  or  $40 ;  and  being  between  two  and  three  years  old, 
aid  fetch  some  $60  or  $70. 

A  verj  iuielligent  writer  in  Ohio  says :  "  It  is  bad  economy  to  sell  animals  at 
I  joanger  age  than  two  years,  as  the  market  price  is  mach  below  thoir  trae 
ndae.  For  example,  a  fat  calf  weighing  one  handred  poands  gross  will  make 
eighty  poands  salable  product,  hide  and  flesh,  and  ought,  therefore,  as  the  meat 
retails  as  high  as  beef,  to  sell  for  a  third  more  per  pound  live  weight  than  a 
matared  animal ;  but  the  fact  is,  they  usually  sell  for  less. 

"  The  cost  of  producing  a  yearling  steer,  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
expense  in  part  of  keeping  the  cow,  cannot  be  less  than  $15,  and  is  probably 
120,  and  ought  to  be  to  have  a  good  one,  while  the  market  price  for  sucn  a  steer 
will  not  be  much  over  $10.  But  such  a  steer  will,  during  the  next  eighteen 
DioQths,  with  liberal  feeding  one  winter  and  good  grazing  two  summers,  be  made 
to  weigh  1,200  pounds,  and  will  fetch  from  $45  to  955,  which  another  year  will 
bring  the  price  from  $75  to  $85." 

A  very  satisfactory  and  economical  way  of  raising  calves,  without  materially 

Qterfering  with  the  butter-making,  is  to  take  the  calves  when  three  days  old,  or 

K)on  as  the  milk  becomes  fit  for  use,  from  the  cows,  and  put  them  in  a  stable 

»7  themselves  out  of  sight  or  sound  of  their  dams ;  feed  them  with  gruel,  com- 

sed  of  one-third  barley  and  two-thirds  oats,  ground  together  very  fine,  sifting 

3  mixture.  The  gruel  is  made  as  follows :  to  one  quart  of  the  flour  add 
welve  quarts  of  water,  boil  the  mixture  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  until  milk- 
rarm.  Each  calf  is  to  receive  at  first  a  quart  of  the  gruel  momins  and  evening, 
n  ten  days  tie  up  a  bundle  of  soft  hay  m  the  middle  of  the  stable,  which  they 
rill  learn  to  eat  by  degrees.  A  little  of  the  flour  put  into  a  small  trough  for 
bem  to  lick  occasionally  may  be  of  service.  Feed  them  thus  until  (hey  are 
iro  mouths  old,  increasing  the  quantity.  Three  bushels  of  the  above  mixture 
rill  raise  six  calves. 

Another  recommended  plan  is  to  take  the  calf  away  at  two  or  three  days  old. 
3ach  it  to  drink  at  once,  and  give  it  new  milk  for  about  a  fortnight,  gradually 
lixing  in  that  which  has  been  skimmed,  till  the  new  milk  is  entirely  dispensed 
rith,  and  with  the  skimmed  milk  an  equal  or  larger  portion  of  thin  flax-seed  jelly 

mixed,  and  the  whole  given  milk-warm. 

Thus  again,  as  spring  advances,  the  farmer  is  enabled,  during  the  two  months 
be  calves  are  kept  previous  to  weaning,  to  make  as  much  butter  as  they  are 
rorth,  besides  having  a  calf  that,  well  started,  will  in  two  years  fetch  some  $75. 

In  the  rearing  of  calves  very  much  depends  on  the  regularity  of  feeding 

3m ;  the  common  practice  being  to  give  them  their  food  but  twice  a  day, 
rnen  they  generally  receive  as  much  as  their  stomachs  will  hold ;  the  digestive 
rgans  are  thus  frequently  impaired,  and  the  animal  becomes  stunted  or  diseased. 
Whatever  food  be  allowed  to  young  calves,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
hanged  too  suddenly.  A  calf  muHit  have  attained  a  certain  decree  of  strength 
efore  it  can  dispense  with  the  food  most  natural  to  its  age,  and  thrive  without 
be  aid  of  milk.  It  should,  therefore,  be  continued  as  long  as  possible ;  but  even 
rheu  that  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  animal  has  begun  to  eat  grass,  still  the 
ubstitutes  that  had  been  employed  in  lieu  of  milk  should  be  partly  continued 
ill  his  appetite  prefers  the  pasture,  and  while  he  is  in  a  growing,  thriving  con- 
ition. 

Farmers  do  not  figure  like  merchants ;  if  they  did,  they  would  find  that  a 
irge  portion  of  the  calves  now  dropped  had,  for  profit,  better  be  knocked  in 
be  head  at  once  than  made  into  veid^-the  amount  of  milk  consumed  being  in 
ahie  much  more  than  they  get  for  their  calves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  will  take  the  pains  to  raise  good  stock  by  some 
of  these  economic  plans,  by  which  they  can  have  a  fine  animal  and  save 
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their  milk  for  butter  or  cheese,  and  carry  through  to  the  second  or  third  year, 
it  will  most  certainly  be  found  to  pay  a  handsome  profit.  To  do  this  with  suc- 
cess, however,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  dam  and  the  sire. 

If  the  farmer's  cows  are,  as  is  generally  the  case  through  the  country,  what 
would  be  called  native,  mixed  grades,  made  up,  very  likely,  for  a  good  lot  of 
milkers,  let  him  have  the  services  of  a  pure-bred  bull,  and  his  calves  will  have 
from  their  sire  those  qualities  which  make  early  maturity,  large  Bize»  tendency 
to  fatten,  and  first  quality  of  meat. 

Probably,  for  the  raising  of  good  steers,  the  short-horn  or  Hereford  would 
be  preferred  as  giving  greater  size  and  early  maturity,  though  the  Devon  would 
have  its  advocates ;  for  the  dairy  the  Ayrshire  stands  first. 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  of  good  blood  and  the  profitable  results  of  high 
feeding,  the  statement  below  of  the  cost  and  return  of  a  fat  ox  is  taken  from 
"The  Country  Gentleman:" 

**  He  was  a  grade  short-horn,  small  boned,  light  of  o£faI,  and  sprightly. 


Ago. 


6  days 

G  months 

1  year 

1^  year , 

2  years 

2i  years 

;j  years 

tVJ  years 

4  years 

4i  years 

T)  years 

5^  years 

G  years 

G  years  and  10  mouths 


Cost  to  date. 


$4  00 

10  00 

29  00 

39  00 

59  00 

72  00 

94  00 

108  00 

136  00 

KM)  (X) 

198  00 

2:J3  00 

!^74  00 

339  00 


Feed. 


Milk  and  grass 

Hay,  potatoes,  and  provender. -- 

Grass 

Hay  and  two  quarts  provender  - 

Pasture  only 

Hay  and  three  quarts  provender 

Pasture  only 

Four  quarts  meal  and  hay 

Meal  and  hay 

Five  quarts  meal  and  hay 

Six  quarts  meal  and  hav 

Ei{]^bt  quarts  meal  and  hay 

Twelve  quarts  meal  and  hay — . 


Live  weight. 


Si 

5^ 

820 

1,070 

l,:r»o 

1,550 
1,735 
2,005 
2,215 
2,365 
2,570 
2,710 
2,815 
2,840 


"  Ho  was  slaughtered  at  this  last-mentioned  age,  and  the  weight  2,840  was 
after  a  fast  from  food  and  water  of  forty  hours ;  he  was  sold  for  $325,  nearly 
11 J  cents  live  weight.  His  dressed  weight  was — beef,  2,209  pounds;  tallow, 
190  pounds ;  hide,  130  pounds ;  total,  2,529  pounds.  He  was  fed  too  long  for 
profit.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  he  could  have  been  Bold  at  a  fine 
profit,  while  the  result  seems  to  have  been  a  small  loss  on  the  cost." 

This  statement  illustrates  the  superiority  of  those  well-bied  animals  which 
carry  their  growth  with  their  constitution  and  excel  in  early  maturity-^a  matter 
perfectly  easy  of  accomplishment  by  every  farmer  who  has  intelligence  enough 
to  distinguish  between  a  good  and  a  poor  bullock. 

This  statement  also  shows  the  very  important  fact  that,  in  producing  beef,  a 
largo  part  of  the  profit  comes  from  grazing.  Undoubtedly  this  steer  was  stabled 
in  the  winter  and  fed  on  hay,  ground  feed,  and,  perhaps,  roots,  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  rapid  and  economical  increase  in  weight;  and  yet  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  increase  of  the  animal  on  grass  in  proportion  to  the  expense  is  much 
the  best. 

The  renovation  and  improvement  of  pasture  lands  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  before  the  farmers  of  the  present  day,  for  from  them  comes  the 
profit  of  feeding — from  the  stables  comes  the  uianure. 

Calves  should  bo  dropped  as  early  as  April,  or  before,  as  later  calires  are  not 
so  profitable,  especially  if  it  is  intended  to  raise  them  for  steers.  The  calf 
ought,  in  fact,  to  be  old  enough  to  eat  a  little  grass  by  the  tenth  day  of  iiajt 
so  as  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  whole  grass  season. 

With  such  management  as  we  have  described,  a  steer  calf  will  be  worth*  at 
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fear  old,  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  calves  raised  according  to 
e  system  usoally  practiced.  Common  calves  at  this  age  usually  can  be  had 
r  five  or  six  dollars^the  milk  they  have  consumed  would  amount  to  more 
an  that — while  steers  of  good  blood,  and  kept  in  any  of  the  ways  recom- 
snded,  will  sell  readily  for  $20  to  $25.  The  difference  in  value  will  be  nearly 
ree  times  the  difference  in  the  expense.  In  the  one  case,  the  amount  expended 
a  clear  loss ;  in  the  other,  it  yields  a  large  profit.  An  animal  well  carried 
rough  the  first  year  with  abundance  of  good  nourishing  food,  and  grain 
iongh  to  keep  him  constantly  gaining,  can  be  kept  fat  enough  to  kill,  and  that, 
o,  without  meal  afterwards. 

A  common  steer,  weighing  1,200  pounds  live  weight,  will  scarcely  make  600 
>unds  of  beef,  while  a  steer  of  good  blood  and  in  ripe  condition,  weighing 
700  pounds,  will  produce  1,000  pounds  of  meat.     There  is  this  striking  dif- 

ence  between  an  ordinary  and  a  well-bred  bullock — in  the  per  cent,  of  dead 
eight  as  compared  with  the  gross  weight,  in  addition  to  the  superior  quality 
•  the  flesh,  in  favor  of  the  well-bred  and  well-fed  steer. 

In  these  modes  of  feeding  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ereat  object  in  view 

the  raising  of  cattle  without  interfering  with  the  products  of  the  dairy. 
'hat  this  is  desirable  will  be  seen  at  once  when  we  estimate  the  amount  of 
ilk  necessarily  consumed  by  a  calf  which  is  fed  from  the  cow  until  old  enough 
»  subsist  on  solid  food. 

In  those  sections  of  the  country  where  butter  and  cheese  are  manufactured 
Lch  cow  has  been  estimated  in  ordinary  times  to  make  an  annual  return  of 
om  thirty  to  sixty  dollars ;  when  milk  is  sold  directly  from  the  farm  to  con- 
imers  in  our  large  cities  the  return  is  much  larger. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  remotest  regions,  far  from  a  market,  that  the  plan 
P  allowing  calves  to  run  with  the  cow  for  months  can  be  practiced  with  any 
rofit>,  unless  it  be  with  breeders  of  pure-blooded  stock  commanding  high  prices 
I  the  market. 

In  those  sections  where  beef-raising  and  feeding  are  profitable,  it  is  undoubt- 
lly  best  to  force  the  young  animal  to  maturity ;  but  this  should  be  done  with 
1  the  economy  consistent  with  the  purpose.  For  the  breeders  of  animals  of 
lis  description,  those  which  never  falter  in  their  growth,  and  arrive  early  at 
jrfection,  are  the  most  desirable.  Such  animals  as  these  may  possibly  remu- 
ite  the  breeder  for  a  somewhat  liberal  use  of  milk  in  feedinff.  But  in  the 
iising  of  dairy  stock,  or  those  classes  of  cattle  which  are  not  developed  properly 
r  feeding  until  two  or  three  years  old,  some  substitute  must  be  found,  and 
e  have  endeavored  to  show  some  of  the  different  modes  best  adapted  for  this 
iroose. 

The  fact,  as  before  stated,  that  in  1864  over  seventy-six  thousand  veal  calves 
ere  slaughtered  in  the  New  York  market  alone,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  having 
^elt  somewhat  particularly  on  the  importance  of  saving  and  raising  more 
lives,  and  especially  of  rearing  them  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  food,  as 
lould  not  interfere  with  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  yet  should  supply  to 
le  animals  all  the  elements  contained  in  their  natural  food,  and  which,  judi- 
ously  used,  shall  contribute  to  a  rapid,  vigorous,  healthy  growth,  such  as  is 
sential  to  early  maturity  in  the  bullock,  a  condition  necessary  to  profitable 
eding. 

We  shall  next,  after  <>ome  preliminary  suggestions  as  to  the  consumption  of  ani- 
al  and  vegetable  food,  with  the  analysis  of  some,  proceed  to  develop  somewhat, 
r  argument  and  by  illustrations  of  feeding  at  home  and  abroad,  the  second  of 
e  considerations  proposed  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  beef  and 
utton— of  making  more  and  better  meat  on  the  animals  we  have,  by  a  judi- 
use  of  various  articles  of  food,  especially  roots,  based  on  scientific  princi- 
ind  proved  by  practical  demonstrations. 
J.  J       meat  is  supplied  to  us  chiefly  £rom  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig,  we 
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are  all  aware,  and  also  that  every  part  of  these  animals  is  converted  by  ns  to 
some  highly  useful  purpose.  But  we  are  not  so  generally  aware  of  the  propor- 
tions which  the  butcher  finds  of  these  in  different  animals.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes, 
of  Rothampstead,  England,  the  distinguished  farmer,  chemist,  and  writer,  re- 
ported in  1860,  in  the  Royal  Society's  Journal,  the  result  of  some  most  interest- 
ing and  extensive  experiments  upon  the  mean  actual  weights  of  some  of  the 
domestic  animals.  His  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  food,  the  compo- 
sition of  flesh,  and  all  the  relations  between  food  and  flesh.  To  acquire  the 
necessary  data  relating  to  this  subject,  some  hundreds  of  animals,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  were  supplied  for  many  weeks  or  mouths  consecutively  with  given 
quantities  of  food  of  known  composition,  and  the  weights  of  the  animals  fliem- 
selves  were  also  taken,  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  experiments ; 
and  some  of  the  animals  were  also  slaughtered  and  carefully  weighed  separately, 
and  the  increase  of  different  parts  of  the  body  carefully  noted,  with  the  different 
conditions  attendant  on  each  experiment.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  this  constituted 
the  most  perfect  series  of  experiments  ever  tried,  of  this  class,  requiring  an 
immense  deal  of  labor,  care,  and  patience,  and  no  little  capital. 

The  first  table  will  be  found  very  interesting,  as  showing  the  proportiooB  of 
the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the  bodies  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs. 


Table  of  mean  actual  weights,  pounds  and  ounces,  of  the  entire  bodies  and  the 
different  organs  and  parts  of  different  descriptions  of  animals. 


Description  of  parts. 


16  heifers 
and  bullocks. 


249  sheep. 


59pig8^ 


"  Offal.'' 

Stomachs 

Contents  of  stomach  and  vomit 

Caul  fat 

Small  intestines  and  contents 

Large  intestines  and  contents 

Intestinal  fat 

Heart  and  aorta 

Heart  fat 

LuD&:s  and  windpipe 

Blood 

Liver 

Gall  bladder  and  contents 

Pancreas — "  tsweet  bread  " 

Thymus  eland — ' '  Heart  bread  " 

Glands  about  the  throat — "Throat  bread' 

Milt  or  spleen 

Bladder  

Penis 

Brains 

Tongue  and  head 

Hide  or  skin  and  wool 

Feet  and  hoofs 

Tail. 


Diaphragm  or  skirts 

Miscellaneous  trimmings. 


Total  offal  parts 

Carcass 

Loss  by  evaporation,  orrois  in  weighing,  &c  . 

Aggregate 


lbs, 

35 

92 

23 

17 

13 

26 

5 

3 

9 

45 

14 


oz, 
13.9 
12.8 

2.9 
12.0 

7.0 

5.4 
10.6 

3.8 

3.6 
12.8 
13.3 
15.7 

1.0 
10.7 

5.5 
13.9 

9.1 


30 

84 

20 

1 

5 

3 


12.0 
10.7 
9.5 
0.6 
1.9 
2.0 
15.3 


4:^  14.0 

680  12.0 

20    7.1 

1,141     1.1 


lbs, 
3 
7 

7 


oz, 

12.3 

10.4 

1.8 

2    7.6 

2  15.2 

3  2.2 
10.4 

7.8 

1  8.3 
6    L6 

2  5.4 
1.5 
3.3 


4.0 
0.8 


4 
13 


8.1 
0.4 


3.4 

3.0 


61  11.5 

91  12.5 

2.2 

153  10.9 


lbs.  oz. 
2  10.4 


2.3 
8.4 
5.7 
5.6 
9.6 


9.1 
10.1 
4.5 
2.1 
6.6 


4.7 
2.5 
7.1 


1    0.2 


ad 


35    4.6 

176    6.3 

1    2.1 

dUil2.0 
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The  next  tables  give  the  percentage  of  dry  substance  and  water  in  the  car- 
8  and  in  the  offal,  respectively,  of  ten  animals  of  different  descriptions,  or 
1  ai^Terent  conditions  of  growth  and  fatness. 


Description  of  animals. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  CARCASSES. 


Dry  substance. 


Water. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  OFFAL. 


Diy  substance. 


Water. 


^»t  calf 

lalf-fatox 

!*at  ox 

•^atlamb 

)tore  sheep 

lalf-fat  old  sheep 

''at  sheep 

^ztra-fat  sheep — 

korepig 

?atpig 

Means  of  all. 


37.7 
46.0 
54.4 
51.4 
42.7 
50.3 
60.3 
67.0 
44.7 
61.4 


62.3 
54.0 
45.6 
48.6 
57.3 
49.7 
39.7 
33.0 
55.3 
38.6 


35.1 
40.4 
47.2 
41.5 
36.3 
38.9 
44.8 
54.9 
32.1 
40.6 


64.9 
59.6 
52.8 
58.5 
63.7 
67.1 
55.2 
45.1 
67.9 
59.4 


51.6 


48.4 


41.2 


58.8 


These  tables  are  of  great  importance  and  intei^st.  The  animals  were  weighed 
fasting  just  before  being  slaughtered,  and  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  to  de- 
^rmine  the  weight  of  carcass,  of  each  of  the  internal  organs,  and  of  some  other 
separate  parts. 

A  few  words  may  be  offered,  directing  attention  to  the  more  prominent  points 
)f  distinction  between  the  different  descriptions  of  animals,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
jigs,  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  the  proportion  in  the  whole  body  of  their 
•espective  organs  and  parts. 

The  proportion  of  the  stomachs  and  their  contents  constitute  in  the  oxen 
cbont  11^,  in  the  sheep  about  7^,  and  in  the  pig  only  about  1^  per  cent,  of  the 
intire  weight  of  the  body.  The  proportions  of  the  intestines  and  their  con- 
ents  stand  in  the  opposite  relation. 

T!  as,  they  amounted  to  About  6 J  per  cent,  in  the  pig,  about  3 J  per  cent,  in 
he  sheep,  and  to  only  about  2f  per  cent,  in  the  oxen.  These  distinctions  are 
)erfectly  intelligible  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  in  the  food  of 
»xen  and  sheep  there  is  so  large  a  portion  of  indigestible  woody  fibre,  and  in 
hat  of  the  well-fed  pig  so  much  less,  and  at  the  same  time  a  comparatively 
arge  proportion  of  starchy  the  primary  transformations  of  which  are  supposed 
o  take  place  chiefly  after  leaving  the  stomach,  and  more  or  less  throughout  the 
ntestinal  canal. 

Taking  together  stomachs,  small  intestines,  large  intestines,  and  their  respect- 
ve  contents,  the  entire  bodies  of  the  oxen  yielded  an  average  of  rather  more 
ban  14  per  cent.,  of  the  sheep  a  little  more  than  11  per  cent.,  and  of  the  pigs 
ibont  7^  per  cent. 

Another  interesting  branch  of  this  inquiry  is  the  relative  development  of  the 

reral  organs  and  parts  as  the  animal  progresses  in  maturity  and  fatness. 

The  experiments  showed  that  the  internal  organs  and  other  "offal"  parts 
iretty  generally  increase  in  actual  weight  as  the  animal  passes  from  the  store 

lean  to  the  fat,  or  to  the  very  fat  condition ;  but  that,  excluding  the  loose  fat, 
roich  increases  not  only  in  actual  weight  but  proportionally,  their  percentage 
rroportion  in  the  whole  body  as  inVariably  diminishes  as  the  animal  matures 

1  fattens. 

The  carcasses,  on  the  other  hand,  ftirariably  increase  both  in  actoal  and  per« 
entag  i  amount  te  the  animals  fluitii^. 
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The  above  remarks  apply  generally  to  oxen,  sheep  and  pigs,  but  the  data 
relating  to  the  sheep  comprise  the  most  pointed  illustration. 

The  average  actual  weight  per  head  of  the  collective  stomachs  and  intestines 
and  their  contents  increased  from  about  13f  pounds  each  in  lean  or  store  sheep, 
to  about  If)^  pounds  in  fat  sheep,  and  to  about  16^  pounds  among  f*«ryya^  ones. 
Again,  the  heart  and  aorta,  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  the  liver,  gall-bladder  and 
contents,  the  pancreas,  (sweet-bread,)  the  milt  or  spleen,  and  the  blood,  all 
taken  together,  give  an  average  actual  weight  per  head,  for  each  store  sheep,  of 
75  pounds,  for  each  of  the  hundred  fat  ones  of  llj,  and  for  the  very  fat  ones 
of  12^  pounds  each.  Of  the  internal  parts,  the  loose  fat  alone  increases  in 
both  actual  weight  and  percentage  proportion  with  the  progress  of  the  animals. 
It  averages  in  actual  weighty  for  the  lean  or  store  sheep,  about  4J  pounds,  for 
the  fat  ones  about  8^  pounds,  and  for  the  very  fat  ones  about  14 J  pounds.  In 
percentage  praportion  it  averages  for  the  lean  sheep  4.52,  for  the  fat  ones  6.03, 
and  for  the  very  fat  ones  7.44. 

The  results,  as  regards  the  total  offal  parts,  and  the  total  carcass  parts, 
respectively,  are  as  follows :  The  total  offal  parts  increased  in  average  actual 
weights  per  head,  from  42|  pounds  in  the  lean  or  store  condition,  to  58^  pounds 
in  the  fat,  and  to  C8f  in  the  very  fat. 

The  increase  in  actual  weight  of  the  corresponding  carcasses  was  much 
greater,  namely,  from  49 J  pounds  in  the  store,  to  85  pounds  in  the  fat^  and  to 
nearly  123  pounds  in  the  very  fat  condition. 

The  result  is,  then,  that,  although  the  collective  internal  organs  and  other 
offal  parts  increase  considerably  as  the  animals  fatten,  the  carcass  or  frame,  with 
its  muscles,  membranes,  vessels  and  fat,  increases  very  much  more  rapidly. 

It  follows,  from  the  data  involved,  that  of  the  increase  from  the  lean  to  Uie  fat 
condition,  6S.8  per  cent.,  and  of  the  increase  from  the  fat  to  the  very  fat  condi- 
tion, 79.8  per  cent.,  would  be  salable  carcass. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  that  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  gross  increase  of 
oxen  and  sheep  liberally  fattening  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  will  be 
salable  carcass. 

Calculations  of  a  similar  kind  in  regard  to  pigs  show  that  of  their  increase 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  liberal  feeding,  little  less  than  90  per 
cent,  may  be  reckoned  as  salable  carcass. 

That  the  character  of  the  fattening  food,  even  within  the  period  of  only  a  ftw 
weeks,  hfis  a  marked  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  development,  and  con- 
sequently upon  that  of  the  meat  produced,  is  shown  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  various  experiments,  the  general  result  being  that  when  the  proportion 
of  non-nitrogenous  to  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  food  was  comparatively  high, 
the  proj)ortiou  of  carcass,  in  the  live  weight,  was  also  comparatively  high;  and 
the  carciisses  th(^mselves,  at  the  same  time,  comprised  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
fat  and  a  less  one  of  the  lean  parts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  those  ani- 
mals which  yielded  the  largest  proportion  of  carcass,  and  whose  carcasses  con- 
sisted in  tliu  larger  proportion  of  the  fat  parts,  would  be  most  valued  by  the 
consumer,  and  for  which  the  feeder  would  get  the  highest  price. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  influence  of  food,  and  the  character  of 
development  of  the  animal  upon  the  character  and  value  of  the  meat  produced, 
it  may  here  be  proper  to  state  that,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  sheep  that  were 
fed  experimentally  upon  different  food,  joints  from  selected  animals  were  roasted, 
and  the  weights  of  the  cooked  meat,  the  dripping,  and  the  loss  by  evaporation 
determined.  The  result  was,  that  both  the  leg  and  the  loin  of  a  sheep  that  had 
been  fattened  upon  steeped  barley  and  mangolds,  and  which  gave  a  very  rapid 
increase,  gave  several  per  cent,  less  cooked  meat,  and  lost  more,  both  of  £al  in 
the  form  of  dripping  and  of  water,  than  the  corresponding  joints  of  a  aheep 
which  had  been  fed  upon  dry  barley  and  mangolds,  and  which  gave  only  about 
half  the  amount  of  gross  increase  within  the  same  period  of  time. 
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Attention  lias  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  taking  only  the  price  oi  food  and 
the  value  of  the  manure  into  consideration,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
Eeurmer  to  employ  the  more  highly  nitrogenous  food  pretty  liberally. 

It  was  shown,  ou  the  other  hand,  that  when  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to 
non-nitrogenous  food  exceeded  a  stated  sunount,  the  proportion  of  increase  in  live 
weight  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  food  was  either  less  or  but  very  little 
greater.  It  is  now  further  seen  that,  with  an  excessive  proportion  of  nitrogen- 
ous substance  in  the  food,  the  proportion  of  carcass  was  less,  and  of  the  more 
valued  fat  parts  was  also  less.  The  mean  conclusions  from  these  experiments 
may  be  sta^d  as  follows  : 

Fattening-oxen,  fed  liberally  upon  good  food,  composed  of  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  oil-meal  or  corn,  some  hay  or  chopped  straw,  with  roots,  or  other  succulent 
food,  and  well  managed,  will,  on  the  average,  consume  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds, 
dry  substance,  of  such  mixed  food,  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  per  week,  and 
should  give  one  pound  of  increase  for  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  dry  substance 
so  consumed. 

Sheep  fattening  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  but  with  a  less  pro-» 
portion  of  hay  or  straw,  will  consume  about  fifteen  pounds  of  the  dry  substance 
of  the  mixed  food  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  and  should  yield,  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  one  part  of  increase  in  live  weight  for  about  nine  parts  of 
the  dry  substance  of  their  food. 

If  the  food  be  of  good  quality,  oxen  and  sheep  may  give  a  maximum  amount 
of  increase  for  a  given  amount  of  total  dry  substance  of  food,  even  provided  it 
contains  as  much  as  five  parts  of  total  non-nitrogenous  to  one  of  nitrogenous 
compound. 

Pigs  fed  liberally  upon  food  composed  chiefly  of  grain  will  consume  from  26 
to  30  pounds  per  100  pounds,  live  weight,  per  week,  of  the  dry  substance  of 
each  food.  They  should  yield  one  part  in  increase  in  live  weight  for  from  four 
to  five  parts  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  food.  They  may  give  a  maximum 
amount  of  increase  for  a  given  amount  of  dry  substance  of  such  food,  if  it  con- 
tain as  many  as  five  or  even  six  parts  of  total  non-nitrogenous  to  one  of  nitro- 
genous compound. 

The  cereal  grains  contain,  on  the  average,  rather  more  than  six  parts  of  total 
Qon-nitrogenous  to  one  of  nitrogenous  compound,  and  the  leguminous  seeds  of- 
ten not  much  more  than  two  parts  to  one. 

Oil-meal  and  grain  contain  rather  more  than  six-sevenths,  and  hay,  &c.,  rather 
less  than  six-sevenths  of  their  weight  of  "dry  substance."  Common  turnips 
g;enerally  contain  about  one-twelfth;  Swedes,  about  one-ninth;  mangolds, about 
one-eighth ;  and  potatoes  about  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  dry  substance. 
With  as  uLiny  as  five  or  six  parts  of  total  non-nitrogenous  to  one  of  nitrogenous 
[compound  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  fattening  food  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
the  increase  will  probably  be  very  fast.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  and 
feeding  a  more  proportional  part  of  non-nitrogenous  to  nitrogenous  compounds 
is  desirable. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  food  and  the  higher  value  of  the 
nanure  from  that  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  it  is  frequently  the  most  profitable 
ibr  the  f2irmer  to  employ,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the  feeding  process,  a  higher 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  constituents  in  his  stock  food  than  is  necessary  to  yield 
;he  maximum  proportion  of  increase  in  live  weight  for  a  given  amount  of  dry 
(ubstance  of  food. 

In  proportion  to  their  weight,  oxen  contain  considerably  more  of  stomach  and 
»ntents  than  sheep,  and  sheep  more  than  pigs.  Pigs  have  considerably  more 
Qtestines  and  contents  than  sheep,  and  sheep  more  than  oxen.  All  have  nearly 
qoal  portions  of  the  other  organs.  In  proportion  to  their  weight,  sheep  yield 
ather  more  loose  fat  than  oxen,  and  pi^  much  less  than  either. 
Aa  oxeiiy  sheep,  and  pigs  mature  and  fatten,  the  internal  organs  increase  in 
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actual  weight,  but  they  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  animal;  the 
internal  loose  fat  increases  both  in  proportion  and  actual  weight ;  the  total  offid 
increases  in  actual  weight,  but  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Moderately  fattened  oxen  should  yield  58  to  60  per  cent,  cu-cass  in  fiisted  live 
weight;  excessively  fat  oxen  may  yield  from  65  to  70  per  cent. 

Moderately  fattened  sheep  (sliorn)  should  yield  about  58  per  cent,  carcass  in 
fasted  live  weight;  excessively  fat  sheep  may  yield  64  per  cent.  Moderately 
fat  pigs  should  yield  about  80  to  82  per  cent,  carcass  in  fasted  live  weight,  and 
very  fat  ones  still  more.  The  proportions  in  all  vary  much  according  to  breed, 
age,  and  condition  of  the  animals. 

The  experiments  of  M.  lleisert,  a  French  gentleman,  scientific  farmer,  and 
chemist,  owning  a  large  farm  near  Dieppe,  in  France,  published  in  the  "Annales 
de  Chemie,*'  were  conducted  with  great  care,  and  show  similar  results  to  those 
we  have  quoted.  One  of  his  experiments  was  made  for  the  special  purpose  of 
testing  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  carcass  and  in  the  manure,  so 
that  the  wante  by  the  breath,  &c.,  might  be  arrived  at.  Five  sheep  were  selected 
and  weighed,  of  which  two  were  slaughtered  at  once,  to  determine  the  propo^ 
tions  of  meat,  wool,  and  offal,  &c.,  at  the  starting  point.  The  three  eurvivors 
were  put  into  a  stall  so  floored  that  all  the  excrements  could  be  preserved  to- 
gether. The  food  was  steamed  mangolds,  bran,  and  oats.  At  first  the  animals 
lost  their  appetite,  so  that  on  the  fifth  day  the  three  only  ate  3|  pounds  of  pulp 
and  ]  I  pounds  of  oats,  and  consequently  lost  weight  rapidly.  Something  was 
clearly  amiss ;  accident  pointed  out  a  remedy ;  for  the  sheep,  when  taken,  after 
forty-one  days,  to  the  weighing-bridge,  rushed  forward  greedily  to  devour  some 
long  straw  which  lay  in  the  way.  The  hint  was  taken,  but  the  straw  supplied 
was  cut  into  chaff  and  placed  in  the  manger,  that  the  investigation  of  the  manure 
might  not  be  impeded.  This  first  essay,  under  difficulties,  may  be  considered 
useful  only  as  bringing  out  the  worth  of  straw  as  a  stay  to  the  stomach,  or  bal- 
last, (as  M.  Boussingault  calls  it,)  and  the  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  secretives, 
which  any  derangement  in  health  occasions.  The  whole  trial  was  divided  into 
four  periods:  the  first,  of  forty -one  days,  (as  mentioned,)  represents  failure;  the 
second,  thirty-two  days,  the  rally;  the  third,  seventy-two  days,  continaons 
progress ;  the  fourth,  eighteen  days  in  May  gave  a  hint  to  conclude. 

In  the  third  period  the  course  of  events  was  uniform  and  steady ;  it  therefore 
offers  the  surest  basis  for  general  conclusions. 

The  two  sheep  w(»ighed  when  put  up,  respectively,  88  and  99  pounds.  They 
ate  regularly,  per  day,  of  steamed  mangolds,  at  first,  9  pounds,  but  Boon  U 
pounds;  bran,  2.2  pounds;  oats,  2.2  pounds;  of  chopped  straw  a  ration,  whieh 
decreased  from  1^  to  1  pound,  as  the  weather  grew  warmer.  The  average  of 
food  taken  per  day  was — 

Mangolds,  steamed 5.36  pounds. 

Oat.i I.IO      do. 

Bran 1.08      do. 

Straw 58     do. 

In  all 8.12 


The  increase  in  live  weight,  ascertained  every  week,  was  steady;  they 
went  back.     In  some  weeks  there  was  an  apparent  gain  of  4  pounds  per  heni* 

The  entire  gain  in  live  weight  amounted — 

In  one  sheep  to 84.8 

In  the  other  to 17.6 

4L8 
Average ••   8M 


:y 
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than  two  pounds  a  week,  which,  so  far  as  gain  goee,  would  be  oonsideied 
fcisfactorj. 

amonnt  of  the  mixed  manure  collected  daily  was,  on  an  average,  5.23 
per  head,  and  contained  one-third  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen.  It  was  val- 
;hree  cents  per  day,  the  nitrogen  being  set  at  nine  cents  per  pound,  and 
nnt  taken  of  other  constituents,  which  probably  bore  nearly  a  constant 

the  nitrogen* 
total  of  the  food  consumed  was — 


ds. 


772.8  pounds,  containing  nitrogen 1.23 

K'^Q.S        "            "                "       2.64 

145.2        "            "                "       3.52 

84.6        «            "                "       1.02 


1. 162.1 


8.41 


the  22d  of  February  to  the  4th  of  May,  the  two  sheep  produced  of 
cerement  753  pounds,  or,  on  an  average,  5.23  pounds  each  daily ;  the 
I  weight  of  food  was  8.12  pounds  per  head.     If,  in  calculating  the  nitro- 

the  excrement,  we  take  the  mean  of  .635  per  cent.,  deducted  from 
8  made  from  February  15  to  February  21,  and  from  May  5  to  May  9, 
that  these  excrements  ought  to  contain  4.78  pounds  nitrogen.  Each 
oided,  therefore,  in  twenty-four  hours  one-third  of  a  pound  of  excrement. 

of  the  keep  was  estimated  at  $5  50.  The  value  of  the  manure  comes 
price  to  $1,  or  about  twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  food, 
be  increase  was  41.8  pounds,  the  cost  of  feeding  is  7  cents  per  pound  ol 
ght  gained.  It  thus  appears  that  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food, 
per  cent,  was  recovered  in  the  manure,  and  that  the  value  of  the  manure 
^^h  that  of  the  food. 
3  conclusion  of  the  experiment.  May  21,  the  two  sheep  were  killed  as 


No.  60. 


Weight. 


Percentage 
live  weight 


No.  67. 


Weight. 


Percentaffe 
live  weight. 


[oarters. 


I  fleece  . 


56.3 
12.5 
17.6 


43.4 

9.6 

13.5 


59. 
19. 
14.5 


45.5 
14.7 
11.2 


e  beginning  of  the  experiment  in  December,  No.  60  weighed  88  pounds 
le  last,  130  pounds — an  increase  of  nearly  42  pounds.  No.  67  weighed  at 
pounds,  and  at  last  130  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of  31  pounds  live 
M.  Beiset  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  combine  a  scientific  experi- 
th  the  greatest  economy  of  production ;  but  since  he  does  not  share  the 
mistrust  entertained  for  scientific  results,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
ciples  deduced  from  these  trials  to  his  general  system  of  stall-feeding, 
cts  a  forcing  system  of  feeding  which  is  irrespective  of  the  animal's 
f  assimilation. 

mdemns  as  useless  and  costly  the  employment  of  oil-meal  and  grain 
3  beginning  of  the  fattening  process,  because,  before  this  is  done,  tho 
lould  be  well  ballasted  with  an  abundance  of  staying,  cheap  food,  like 
tay,  fodder,  &c.  Mangolds  will  bring  in  cattle  and  sheep  both,  so  that 
Ittle  grain  will  complete  the  fattening  process. 
the  practice  of  agriculture  is  inflaeneed  by  extraneous  cireamataacee  to 
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a  greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other  art  is  a  position  too  obvions  to  ad- 
mit of  any  question.  Daily  experience  phows  us  that  the  best-grounded  hipea 
of  the  farmer  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
and  a  hundred  other  causes  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  guard  agaiiut 
And  hence  in  all  ages  the  art  of  agriculture  has  been  stamped  with  the 
character  of  uucertjunty.  But  while  this  is  strictly  true  as  a  general  state- 
ment, we  have  only  to  examine  the  nature  of  farming  operations  as  carried 
on  at  the  present  day,  to  see  that  it  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  ita 
different  departments.  In  fact  the  practice  of  agriculture  embraces  two  very 
distinct  subdivisions — the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  feeding  of  cattle;  and  of 
these,  the  former,  under  the  old  system  of  agriculture,  enjoyed  a  special  pre-emi- 
nence, while  the  latter  was  looked  upon  as  subordinate  to  it. 

If  we  keep  this  subdivision  prominently  before  us,  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  the  character  of  uncertainty 
more  peculiarly  belongs ;  and  the  feeding  of  stock  as  now  practiced  is,  in  cer- 
tain points  of  view,  less  uncertain,  and  more  easily  brought  within  rule,  than  the 
cultivation  of  our  crops. 

We  take  the  cattle  which  we  propose  to  fatten,  place  them  in  well-constructed 
buildings,  in  which  an  equable  temperature  is  maintained ;  by  the  exclusion  of 
light,  and  confinement  in  a  narrow  space,  we  prevent  them  from  expending  in 
muscular  action  the  food  that  ought  to  be  converted  into  flesh  and  fat;  and 
finally,  we  supply  them  with  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  which  are  best 
suited  to  fulfil  the  objects  we  have  in  view ;  so  that  if  our  cattle  are  healthy 
and  escape  the  ravages  of  epidemic  disease,  we  ought  to  reduce  the  process  of 
feeding  to  one  of  comparative  certainty. 

To  insure  all  this,  however,  we  must  first  have  established  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  have  ascertained  the  exact  nature  and 
composition  of  lh(?  dift-rent  sorts  of  food  with  which  we  supply  them.  It  can- 
not certainly  be  asserted  that  all  this  has  been  effected ;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  practice  of  feeding,  forty  or  even  twenty  years  since,  with  that  employed 
by  the  most  skilful  farmers  of  the  present  day,  affords  abundant  evidence  that 
in  no  department  of  agriculture  have  more  mpid  strides  been  made. 

Science  .and  practice  have  combined  to  produce  this  effect :  the  former  by  the 
analysis  of  various  substances  employed  as  food ;  the  latter  by  careful  experi- 
ments, often  of  a  very  elaborate  nature,  on  the  fattening  effect  of  different 
nutritive  matters  of  known  composition. 

Numerous,  however,  as  these  experiments  have  been,  the  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted.  It  is  not  by  a  single,  or  even  by  a  few  experiments,  that  we 
can  hoj)e  to  establish  in  a  definite  manner  all  that  we  require  to  know ;  an  im- 
mense mass  of  facts  must  be  accumulated,  our  observations  varied  in  every  point 
of  view,  and  great  caution  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  our  conclusions. 
Prominent  among  the  articles  used  in  fattening  stock,  as  artificial  food,  is  linseed 
cake,  or  oil-meal,  now  very  largely  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  some  extent 
in  this  country,  though  not  nearly  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  reach.  Our  farmers 
ought  to  raise  more  fiax  both  for  spinning  and  for  the  seed  for  feeding.  A 
proper  proportion  of  this  with  turnips  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  make  a  valuable 
and  economical  change  with  Indian  com  in  the  fattening  of  our  cattle.  In 
judging  of  the  proportions  of  these  various  articles  of  food,  and  how  they  should 
be  given,  it  is  first  important  to  know  the  chemical  composition  of  them,  and 
preparatory  to  that  there  are  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  coDStitu- 
ents  of  linseed  oil-meal,  or  ciike,  and  of  the  food  of  animals  in  general. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  chemical  constituents  of  all  food  belong  to 
two  great  classes — the  nitrogenous  and  the  non-nitrogenous.  The  former  cm- 
braces  a  variety  of  substances  known  under  the  name  of  gluten,  vegetable  fibrine, 
caseine  &c.,  &c.,  all  similar,  if  not  identical,  in  composition,  though  characteiiied 
by  proportions  which  enable  us  to  readily  distinguish  them  firom  one  another. 
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Bnbstancee  are  not  only  similar  to  one  another  in  compoeition,  but  they 

to  be  identical  with  the  nitrogenons  constitnenta  of  animals.     It  is  in 

^hat  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  supplied  to  the  animals,  and  hence 

peculiarly  nutritive  function  is  to  promote  the  formation  of  muscular  flesh. 

non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  foo^  are  divisible  into  two,  or  more  correctly 

hree,  sections.    Of  these,  the  first  embraces  the  fatty  matters,  to  which  the 

le       ire  power  of  producing  fat  was  at  one  time  attributed.    Late  researches, 

le  in  no  degree  diminishing  the  importance  of  that  great  class  of  organic 

pounds  in  promoting  the  accumolation  of  fat,  has  shown  that  the  other  sub- 

ivision  of  the  starchv  or  saccharine  substances  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 

fatty  matters  in  this  point  of  view.     It  has,  in  fact,  been  satisfactorily  estab- 

led  that  sugar,  starch,  and  gum  are  capable  of  replacing  the  fatty  matters  in 

rodncing  fat,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  they  do  this  to  any  great  extent 

a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  exist  ready  formed  in  the  food.    Tet  these 

charine  matters  are  essential  to  all  highly  nutritive  food,  because,  along  with 

oleaginous  substances,  they  may  serve  to  sustain  animal  heat,  and  may  be 

M>ked  upon  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  animal  machine.    But  no  food  supplied 

)  cattle  consists  exclusively  of  the  three  great  classes  of  constituents  already 

ed.    There  is  present  in  all  a  certain  proportion — ^most  abundant  in  stems, 

sast  so  in  the  seeds— of  a  substance  destined  to  confer  rigidity  upon  the  plant 

nd  to  give  support  to  its  various  organs,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  woody 

ibre,  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  main  constituent  of  the  trunks  of  trees.     This  sub- 

tance,  allied  in  constitution  to  the  starchy  matters,  is  yet  distinguished  from 

hem  by  its  extreme  insolability,  which  prevents  its  acting  as  nutritive  substance. 

ts  presence,  therefore,  in  any  food,  necessarily  diminishes  its  value,  and  it  does 

u  not  merely  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  really  valuable  matter,  but  likewise 

17  forming  an  insoluble  envelope  which  protects  them  actually  from  the  solvent 

lieee  of  the  stomach. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  just  stated,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  to 
btain  a  complete  idea  of  the  nutritive  value  of  any  food,  it  is  necessary,  sepa- 
ately,  to  determine  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous,  starchy  or  saccharine,  fatty, 
nd  mineral  matters.     It  is  not  necessary  for  practical  purposes,  however  inter- 
sting  it  might  be  in  other  points  of  view,  to  establish  the  proportion  of  the 
idividual  constituents  of  each  group.     Thus,  supposing  any  sort  of  food  to  con- 
ain  both  starch  and  sugar,  a  determination  of  the  quantities  of  each  is  not 
equired,  provided  we  know  the  sum  of  the  two,  for  we  may  consider  it  certain 
hat  these  substances,  having  the  same  nutritive  functions,  may  replace  one 
nother.     Nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  by 
he  farmer;  it  is  the  business  of  the  chemist  in  his  laboratoiy  to  work  out  these 
letails,  to  give  the  various  constituents  of  the  different  articles  of  food  and  their 
proportions,  to  show  what  elements  go  specially  to  the  growth,  what  to  the  flesh, 
nd  what  to  the  fat  of  the  animal ;  it  is  then  the  business  of  the  practical  fanner, 
aking  into  consideration  the  other  surrounding  circumstances,  to  apply  the  in- 
brmation  obtained  from  the  chemist  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  the  largest  profit. 
Thus,  we  see  how  science  is  subservient  and  auxiliary  to  the  art  and  practice 
if  agriculture,  and  how  beautifully  and  harmoniously  they  work  together. 
Directly  in  this  connexion,  too,  is  another  most  important  fact,  or  series  of 
,  which,  without  the  aid  of  science,  would  remain  unknown,  or  at  least 
;     in,  and  that  is  the  value,  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  various  articles  of 
ooa,  as  producing  the  manure  so  necessary  to  the  farm.     "No   cattle,  no 
ire;  no  manure,  no  com;  no  com,  no  cattle." 
±  iie  science  of  chemistry  not  only  shows  the  farmer  why  com  is  better  for 
[ng  than  straw,  and  why  the  manure  from  com  is  better  than  that  from  strait. 
It  I    o  shows  him  the  different  relative  values  of  food,  in  money,  for  making 

18 
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I  propose  to  give  a  few  brief  analjsee  of  some  of  the  difierent  articles  most 
used  for  feeding,  taken  from  the  reports  of  Professor  Anderson,  of  Scotland, 
Yoelcker,  Lawes,  Way,  and  Gilbert,  of  England,  Liebig  and  others,  of  the  con- 
tinent, commencing  with 

TWO  SAMPLES  OF  LINSBED-OIL  M£AL  OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURB, 


Ko.1. 


Ko.1 


Water 

Oil 

Albuminous  compounds 

Sacchaiiue  and  mucilaginous  compounds 

Fibre 

Ash 

Nitrog^en 

The  Uijh  contains  earthy  phosphates 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  -with  alkalies.. 


11.87 
10.08 
26.04 
41.90 
4.24 
6.87 


10.17 
10.75 
8S.00 
96.13 

a&3 

S.42 


100.00 


100.00 


4.14 

3.13 

.31 


4.46 
3.03 


TWO  SAMPLES  OP  AMERICAN  LliNSEED-OIL  MBAL. 


Water 

Oil 

Albuminous  compounds 

Mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matter  . .. 

Fibre 

Ash 

Nitrogen 

The  ash  contains  earthy  phosphates 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  alkalies 


aro 

9.08 

13.17 

16.67 

30.  d4 

28.45 

37.54 

36.79 

4.48 

6. 62 

5.17 

6.49 

100.00 

100.00 

4.9*2 

4.53 

2.93 

2.77 

.23 

.75 

Although  we  find  that  when  an  average  is  taken,  all  oil-meal  ia  tolerably 
similar,  matters  are  altered  when  individual  samples  are  compared,  for  then  tbe 
differences  become  very  material.  Comparing,  for  instance,  some  samples  of 
meal,  it  was  found  that  the  oil  varied  from  9.5  to  16.17  per  cent — that  ia  to  say, 
by  uearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  and  similarly  the  albuminous  compoonas 
fluctuate  between  26  and  31  per  cent.  As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  oil,  the 
lower  the  albuminous  matters;  but  frequent  exceptions  are  found,  as  some  meal 
is  remarkably  rich  in  both. 

The  estimation,  however,  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  different  samples  is  a 
matter  attended  with  some  degree  of  dilHculty,  and  must  turn  upon  the  point 
whether  the  oily  or  the  albuminous  compounds  are  most  important  in  promoting 
the  growth  and  fattening  of  cattle.  At  one  time  it  was  held  that  the  latter 
deserved  the  preference,  and  that  they  might  be  correctly  taken  as  the  measure' 
of  the  value  of  any  sort  of  food.  We  now  know  that  this  is  not  absolately  cor- 
rect, for  it  has  been  distinctly  recognized  that  a  proper  proportion  most  sabsist 
between  the  different  classes  of  nutritive  matters ;  so  that  if  we  had  a  food  con- 
taining abundance  of  albuminous  matter,  it  would  be  of  inferior  value  unless  a 
proper  quantity  of  oily  and  saccharine  matter  was  also  present. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  linseed  meal  it  appears  that  we  most  take  into 
consideration  both  substances,  but  that  the  greatest  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  albuminous  compounds.    The  value  of  linseed  cake  or  meal  ia 
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rcially  very  much  by  its  external  clmracters,  snch  as  color,  taste,  hard- 

and  uniformitj  of  appearance ;  and  these  chai^teristics  are  not  to  be 

valued,  for  they  are  excellent  indications  of  the  condition  of  the  seed  from 

mil      the  meal  has  been  mannfactnred,  and  it  is  manifest  that. a  preference  is  to 

)e  given  to  that  produced  from  clean  and  well-harvested  seed ;  but  an  ynpUcit 

.  exclusive  reliance  on  these  indications  alone  must  fireqoeDtlj  lead  to  most 
ions  results,  and  cause  leallj  valuable  samples  to  be  undervalued,  and 
90      to  be  selected  in  preference,  of  much  less  real  worth  to  the  feeder. 

xn  another  part  of  this  article  we  allude  more  fully  to  the  hct  thai  it  is  not 
merely  for  laying  on  fat  that  oil-meal  is  used.  It  is  only  by  the  increased  value 
if  the  manure  from  the  nitrogenous  properties  of  the  meal  that  cither  the 
EInglish  or  American  farmer  can  afford  to  use  it.  In  the  western  portion  of 
lliis  country,  where  manure  is  less  needed,  oil-meal  is  little  used« 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  artificial  foods  is  cotton-seed  meal,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds  that  have  been  used,  the  difference  arising  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  prepared.  The  one  called  the  decorticated  meal  is  made  flrom 
die  kernel  idone  of  tne  seed,  the  husk  or  hull  havine  been  stripped  off  by 
machinery  before  grinding ;  the  other  is  made  of  the  ^ole  seed.  The  di&r- 
snce  in  the  composition  of  the  two  is  very  great ;  the  decorticated  meal  contains 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  oil — ^more  than  any  other  description  of  meal — while  the 
whole-8€^  meal  contains  only  six  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  albuminous  or 
3esh -forming  matter  in  the  decorticated  meal  amounts  to  forty-one  per  cent.;  in 
the  whole-seed  meal  it  is  only  twenty-three  per  cent. — about  one-half.  So  with 
respect  to  the  other  constituents ;  the  proportion  of  woody  fibre  is  much  larger 
t  whole-seed  meal  than  in  the  other.  The  husk  in  the  whole-seed  meal 
waB  tor  a  long  time  a  great  impedhnent  to  the  general  use  to  which  cotton-seed 
meal  ought  to  come,  and  probably  will  come,  in  this  country.    It  is  richer  than 

al  from  linseed,  and  obtainable  at  a  much  less  rate.  The  difference  between 
;ne  kinds  of  meal  is  so  great  that  probably  one  ton  of  the  decorticated  meal 
Hrill  go  as  far  as  two  tons  of  the  whole-seea  meal.  There  is,  besides,  much  dan- 
^r  in  using  the  whole -seed  meal ;  and  some  manufacturers  have  been  so 
inscrupnlons  as  to  sell  the  one  for  the  other.  We  have  known  several  instances 
prhere  valuable  animals,  particularly  calves  and  lambs,  were  killed  by  the  use 
)f  the  whole- seed  meal ;  and  this  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
•otton-seed  meal  was  poisonous.    Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.    There  is 

thing  poisonous  in  the  husk  of  the  cotton-seed,  and  when  given  judiciously 

injury  will  result ;  but  if  animals  are  supplied  with  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
iry  food  with  the  whole-seed  there  is  danger.  The  hard  husk  is  indigestible, 
md  sometimes  rolls  together  in  such  large  masses  that  inflammation  of  the 
tx>wels  ensues.  There  is  no  such  danger,  however,  in  the  use  of  the  decorti- 
cated meal.  Decorticated  meal  is  of  different  qualities,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  buy  only  the  best  quality,  and  of  the  most  reliable  parties,  for  not 
>nly  the  composition  but  also  the  condition  of  the  meal  in  a  greater  degree  deter- 
mines the  measure  of  its  value. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  previous  to  the  war, 
lecorticated  the  seed,  expressed  the  oil,  and  ground  the  meal,  furnishing  it  at  a 
irery  reasonable  price.  Whether  they  continue  since  the  war  we  are  not  in- 
formed.   They  were  reliable,  and  the  meal  from  their  mill  was  free  from  husk, 

1  rich  and  fattening  in  quality. 

The  condition  of  cotton-meal  is  very  much  determined  by  its  color — when 
oresh,  being  as  yellow  as  mustard;  and  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  it  has 
been  shamefully  adulterated  with  mustard  and  other  seeds,  to  the  great  injury 
]f  sheep  and  cattle  fed  on  it  in  England.  If  it  is  kept  in  a  damp  place  it  rapidly 
leteriorates  both  in  color  and  condition. 

The  following  table  was  prepared ,  some  years  since  by  Professor  Voelcker, 
ken  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 
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Chmpontion  of  cotton-Meed  oil  meal. 

]>eeortleat«d.  Whok 

Water 8  29  1U4 

Oil.-w 16.05  6.18 

Albuminous  compounds,  (flesh-forming  matter,) 41.25  23.72 

Gum,  mucilage,  sugar,  (or  heat-producing  substances,) 17.44  30.98 

Woody  fibre 8.92  21.24 

Mineral  matter — ash 8.05  6.54 

100.00  100.00 

Containing  nitrogen 6.58  3.79 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  albuminous,  or  flesh-forming  portions,  it  far  exceeds 
the  best  English  or  American  linseed  meal.  The  same  qualities  make  it  most 
excellent  feed  for  milch  cows ;  and  we  have,  by  repeated  experiments,  proved 
that  for  the  production  of  milk  it  is  worth  just  about  double  corn-meal,  pound 
for  pound. 

Indian  com  is  the  next  material  most  in  use  for  fattening  stock — ^Qniyeraally 
fed  in  this  country,  and  much  approved  in  England,  where,  however,  it  cannot, 
on  account  of  the  season,  be  grown.  As  an  article  of  food  for  man  and  beast  it 
is,  throughout  the  world,  in  great  estimation,  being  adapted  to  a  greater  range 
of  latitude  than  any  other  cereal,  and  nothing  can  equal  this  in  the  varied  fbrms 
of  cheap  and  nutritious  food.  The  cheapness  and  ease  with  which  it  is  grown, 
and  its  abundant  fat-producing  qualities,  eminently  make  it  the  staple  of  the 
American  farmer  for  producing  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  While  other  substances 
contain  more  flesh-producing  material,  there  is  nothing  which  makes  so  much, 
and  so  readily,  good,  firm  fat. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  difiler^t 
varieties  of  Indian  com,  some  yielding  six  or  eight  per  cent,  more  of  albuminous 
or  flesh- producing  substance  than  others ;  and  in  some  varieties  there  being  a 
difference  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  fat-producing  substance. 
A  large  yellow  com  is  said  to  contain  thirteen  per  cent,  of  albumen,  caseine,  and 
gluten,  while  the  '*  Sioux"  corn  contains  sixteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
same  substances.  A  sound  sugar  corn  contains  of  sugar,  starch,  oil,  and  gum, 
which  make  fat,  sixty  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  while  a  small,  white  flint  com  con- 
tains seventy- six  ana  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  same  substances. 

One  analysis  made  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Salisbury,  of  Albany,  gave  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Gluten 4.62 

Albumen 2.64 

Starch 41.85 

Oil 3.88 

Caseine U2 

Dextrine 6.40 

Fibre 21.36 

Sugar  and  extract 10.00 

Water 10.00 

Or,  in  other  words,  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  substances,  about..     13.00 
Of  non-nitrogenous  or  fat-producing  substances 89.00 
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Of  the  other  cereals  the  composition  is  as  follows : 

Wheat. 

Water • 16.2G 

Flesh-forming  material 1 11.64 

Heat  and  fat-producing  principles 68.74 

Woody  fibre 2.61 

Inorganic  matter,  ash 1.75 

Barley, 

Water 14.65 

Flesh-forming  material 10.84 

Heat  and  fat-forming  principles 68.31 

Woody  fibre 2.45 

Inorganic  matter,  ash 2.75 

OaU. 

Water 13.09 

Flesh-forming  material • • 11.85 

Heat  and  fat-producing  principles . 63.34 

Woody  fibre 7.00 

Inorganic  matter 2.72 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  gruns  are  largely  composed  of  heat  or  fat-forming 
substances.  Of  these  wheat  stands  confessedly  at  the  head ;  it  deserves  this 
distinction  as  being  the  origin  of  our  daily  bread-~the  source  from  which  the 
chief  part  of  the  food  of  millions  is  derived.  As  it  is  an  article  of  such  demandy 
it  necessarily  becomes  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  farm,  and  bearing  a 
much  higher  proportionate  value,  to  its  cost,  to  the  farmer  than  any  other  grains. 
It  is  seldom  used  as  a  feed  crop  for  animals.  As  a  mixed  crop  (or  meslins,  as 
sometimes  called)  with  oats,  it  gives  a  large  yield,  and  makes  a  most  capital 
feed. 

Barley  is  a  very  desirable  crop  to  raise,  being,  probably,  the  best  crop  with 
which  to  sow  grass  seed,  and  in  feeding  qualities  is  nearly  as  good  as  wheat ; 
the  straw  is  much  more  valuable.  As  a  food  for  man  it  does  not  make  very 
good  bread,  having,  as  compared  with  wheat,  less  gluten  and  more  starch. 

Oats  are  much  the  same  in  composition— oat  straw,  when  cut  early,  making 
the  very  best  food  for  stock. 

Leguminous  plants,  as  they  are  called,  embrace  the  peas,  beans,  and  clovers, 
and  contain  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  their  composition,  and,  as  we  might  expect, 
flourish  best  in  lime  soils,  and  also  will  bear  an  addition  of  lime  on  those  soils 
deficient  in  it.  Another  mineral  required  by  these  plants  is  sulphur;  hence  the 
addition  of  some  combination  of  sulphur  is  beneficial.  The  substance  in  most 
common  use  and  best  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
This  contains,  as  is  well  known,  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  and  on  this  account 
may  be  regarded  as  a  special  manure  for  this  class  of  plants.  The  seeds  of 
peas,  beans,  and  other  plants  of  this  group  are  highly  nourishing  feeding  mate- 
rials, and  their  superior  nutritive  value  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous or  flesh-formiug  materials  they  contain.  In  these  seeds  the  nitrogenous 
matter  is  not  gluten,  as  in  the  case  of  grain,  but  consists  of  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle  called  legumen  or  vegetable  caseine,  which  name  is  given  to  this  sub- 
stance from  its  resemblance  in  its  chemical  properties  to  the  caseine  or  curd  of 
milk ;  and  this  it  is  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  makes  bean  or  pea  meal 
snch  an  excellent  substitute  for  milk  in  raising  calves;  and  containing  also 
some  phosphates,  it  furnishes  the  muscle,  the  flesh,  and  the  bones — ^indeed,  all 
the  elements  of  growth. 
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Composition  of  hectns,  peas,  tfc. 


Nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  constituents 

Non-nitrogenous  substances  fitted  to  support  respiration  and  lay 
on  fat : 

Starch,  sugar,  &c 

Woody  fibre 

Ash 

Water 


The  next  article  of  cattle-feed  which  claims  our  attention,  and  which  is  of 
the  first  importance,  is  the  root  crop ;  in  connexion  with  which,  however,  we 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  cabbage  and  Kohl  BaliL 

While  the  cabbage  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  most  excellent  vegetable  for 
feeding,  and  also  very  profitable,  as  producing  largely  to  the  acre,  careful  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory  have  shown  a  maiked  difference  in  its  constitutifm. 

It  seems,  by  a  careful  analysis,  that  the  young  cabbage,  before  being  fblly 
headed,  and  the  outside  leaves  of  those  which  have  formed  a  solid  h^,  are 
much  more  valuable  for  feeding  than  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  full-grown  vege- 
table ;  and,  therefore,  the  most  desirable  cabbage  for  the  table  is  not  the  best  to 
grow  for  feeding  stock. 


Compontion  of  cabhage. 


Young 
cabbugo. 

Outer 

leaves. 

Heart 

Another 
analjsis. 

Water 

91.78 
2.11 
4.51 
1.60 

91.08 
1.63 
5.06 
2.23 

94.48 

.94 

4.08 

.56 

8&98 
4.75 
7.10 
1  87 

Flesh-forminip  or  nitrogenous ..-- 

Fat-forminsr.  &.C..  non-uitrofirenous 

Aflh  ....    XT...,,r,rx 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  first  of  these  was  a  cabbage  nearly  grown,  but  before  any  heart  had 
formed ;  the  last  is  a  different  analysis,  and  seems  to  show  a  larger  amount  of 
both  flesh  and  fat-forming  substances.  From  the  numerous  useful  qualities  of 
this  plant,  it  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  cultivated  as  a  fodder-crop  than 
it  is  at  present.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  richer  in  oil  and  nitrogenouB  matter 
than  most  other  kiods  of  green  food,  and  at  the  same  time  very  Bucculenty  itt 
nutritive  qualities  are  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Cabbage  is  most  valuable  as  a  food  for  milch  cows ;  it  increases  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  milk,  and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  free  from  any  ui- 
pleasant  flavor.  It  stands  frost,  and  may  be  fed  from  the  field  after  almost 
everything  else  is  frozen.  The  yield,  too,  is  large,  comparing  favorably  with 
Swedes  in  weight.  Professor  Voelcker  says  they  got  on  light  land  seventeen 
and  a  half  tons  of  cabbage  to  the  acre,  and  but  fifteen  of  Swedes,  and  says  that 
on  well-manured  fields  they  had  a  much  larger  yield. 

The  Kohl  Rabi  is  another  plant  to  which  more  attention  shotdd  be  paid  fhr 
feeding  purposes.    It  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  both  the  cabbage 
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and  the  turnip ;  haying  a  large  turnip-like  hnlb  growing  above  the  ground.  It 
is  an  excellent,  nntritioas  table  vegetable  when  of  moderate  sise,  bnt  sometimes 
grows  to  the  weight  of  twelve  to  foorteen  pounds  each.  It  stands  the  frost 
remarkably  well,  and  is  much  superior  to  white  turnips  as  feed ;  it  resembles  the 
cabbage  more  than  the  turnip.    The  composition  or  Kohl  Babi  is  as  fbllows  : 

Water 86.36 

Nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  substances 2.95 

Non-nitrogenous  or  fat-forming  substances 6.22 

Woody  fibre 2.30 

Ash :... 1.20 

A  comparison  of  this  with  the  analysis  subsequently  given  of  other  roots 
shows  the  Kohl  Babi  to  be  superior  to  turnips  and  Swedes  even,  and  about 
equal  to  mangolds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  plant  is  an  excellent  food 
for  milch  cows,  as  it  induces  a  large  flow  of  milk  and  of  a  good  quality.  The 
butter  made  from  it  has  none  of  that  disagreeable  flavor  that  characterizes  but- 
ter made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  turnips. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  forage  crops,  including  straw  of  different  kinds, 
before  taking  up  the  root  crops,  the  cultivation  of  which  we  propose  to  treat 
upon  at  some  length. 

However  rich  and  nutritious  food  may  be,  like  com,  linseed,  cotton-meal,  or 
roots,  it  would  never  do  to  feed  stock  on  such  alone.  Something  of  a  coarse 
nature  is  required  to  fill  and  distend  the  stomach  and  to  dilute  the  concentrated 
food.  For  this,  hay,  straw,  corn-fodder,  &c.,  are  used,  and  thus  the  indigesti- 
ble woody  fibre,  which  we  have  noticed  in  such  large  quantities,  and  which 
constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  excrements,  becomes  very  important. 

Straw  is  fed  in  England  in  much  larger  quantities  than  with  us,  who  have 
such  large  amounts  of  hay  upon  which  we  depend,  and  properly  too. 


Composition  of  straw. 


Wheat  straw. 


Barley  straw. 


Oat  straw. 


W^ater 

b^esh-forming  matter 
Fat-producing  matter 

Woodj  fibre 

Ish,  nuDeral  matter. 


14.23 

1.79 

31.06 

45.45 

7.47 


14.30 

1.68 

39.98 

39.80 

4.24 


12.06 

1.63 

37.86 

43.60 

4.85 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


According  to  the  analysis  here  given,  barley  straw  is  the  most  desirable  for 
feeding,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  is  not  more  extensively  cultivated. 

The  green  herbage  that  in  most  places  covers  the  soil,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
x>nsists,  for  the  greater  part,  of  different  sorts  of  grasses  more  or  less  adapted 
For  affording  sustenance  to  herbivorous  animals.  VJie  may,  therefore,  regard 
rrass  as  the  food  provided  by  nature  for  this  class  of  aninials ;  and  as  in  all 
sases  the  arrangements  of  nature  are  complete  and  perfect,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  grass  and  hay  should  be  a  fodder  upon  which  all  cattle  thrive. 

Could  we  obtain  at  an  economical  rate,  enough  of  these  materials  to  feed  our 
sattle,  no  other  description  of  fodder  would  be  requisite. 

Two  varieties  of  grass  and  hay  are  usually  met  with :  Ist.  That  produced 
II  permanent  meadows,  when  the  soil  is  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  growth  of 
Jiis  produce.  2d.  That  raised  from  temporary  or  artificial  meadows,  periodi- 
»illy  cultivated  in  a  rotation  of  crops.     In  both  cases,  the  grass  is  either  con- 
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Bumed  in  a  green  state  bj  cattle  put  to  graze  on  the  land,  or  is  prederved  bj 
drjing  in  tlie  shape  of  Lay. 

Tiie  produce  of  temporary  pastures  is  generally  considered  less  valuable  as 
feeding  material  than  the  grass  or  hay  of  permanent  meadows  ;  while  the  former 
is  often  more  abundant  and  profitable,  the  latter  is  uweeter  and  finer,  and  holds 
the  first  rank  in  the  list  of  fodder  plants.  The  quality  of  permanent  pastures 
probably  varies  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  kind  of  cultivated  hud. 

While  some  districts  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  this 
grass  land,  and  have  become  notorious  for  the  superior  quality  and  abundance 
of  every  sort  of  produce  raised  from  this  kind  of  land,  in  other  districts  the 
natural  pasture  is  poor  and  scanty,  hardly  capable  of  affording  a  subsistence  to 
the  animals  kept  on  it. 

These  differences  in  the  productions  of  pastures  are  due  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances besides  the  more  immediate  one  of  difference  of  soil — the  age  of  the 
pasture,  the  treatment  it  has  undergone,  the  species  of  grasses  growing  on  it, 
and  especially  the  state  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  water. 

All  these  causes  may  take  part  in  altering  the  natural  capabilities  of  the 
land.  The  growth  of  the  grasses  tends  to  improve  and  enrich  the  8ar£&ce  soil, 
and  is  one  of  the  means  provided  by  nature  for  the  amelioration  of  new  or  crude 
soils.  By  the  successive  growth  and  decay  of  the  plants  composing  the  natural 
herbage,  which  sooner  or  later  springs  up  whenever  masses  of  earthy  material 
are  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  upper  layer  of  earth  accumulates  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  a  soil  more  or  less  capable  of  rewarding  the  labor  and  ekiU  of 
the  husbandman. 

Compo9iti<m  of  gratt  and  hay. 


Grass. 


Meadow  haj. 


Water 

Flesh-producing  or  nitroj^enizod  substaDces. . 
Fat-producing  or  uon-nitrogtmized  substances 

Woody  fibre 

Ash 


68.33 

4.86 

11.45 

12.60 

2.86 


14.61 

8.44 

43.63 

27.  ]6 

6.16 


100.00 


100.00 


The  above  table  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  composition  of  good  pasture 
^ra^^  and  meadow  or  timothy  hay  ;  the  dry  substance  consists  mostly  of  fat- 
])roducing  materials  and  woody  fibre ;  and  this  justifies  a  remark  previously 
made,  that  probably,  if  we  had  the  proper  breeds  of  cattle  and  an  abundance  of 
grass  and  hay  of  the  best  kind,  we  should  not  require  any  other  food  for  fsit- 
tening  our  stock. 

The  qualities  of  hay  depend  very  much  on  the  age  of  the  grass  at  the  time  of 
cutting,  as  well  as  on  the  treatment  it  undergoes  in  the  process  of  being  made 
into  hay.  It  is  well  known  that  young  grass  is  more  nutritions  than  that  which 
has  passed  maturity.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  indi- 
gestible woody  fibre  rapidly  increases  as  the  plants  arrive  at  full  growth. 

For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  cut  the  grass  intended  for  hay  as  early  as 
possible,  since  a  delay  at  this  critical  period  may  greatly  reduce  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  crop  of  hay.  The  quality  of  hay  is  often  injured  by  prolonged 
wet  weather  and  other  circumstances  over  which  the  farmer  has  no  controL  In 
the  case  of  damage  by  rain,  the  soluble  matters  are  washed  out»  in  some  < 
leaving  little  else  than  the  woody  fibre  of  the  stems. 

As  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  composition  of 
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adow  htLj,  or  natural  grass,  and  that  made  from  clover  or  artifidal  graaseSy 
re  give  the  analysis  of  xed  and  white  clover  and  clover  haj. 


Bed  clover.   White  clover. 


Clover  haj. 


iter 

Mesh-forming^  substance. 
Pat-producing  matter... 

Woody  fibre 

kOi 


80.64 

3.60 

13.78 


83.65 

4.S2 

10.26 


1.97 


1.57 


16.60 
15.81 
37.63 
22.47 
7.59 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


On  coraparing  these  results  with  those  of  the  analysis  of  the  natural  grasses 
before  quoted,  we  notice  that  while  the  general  composition  is  much  the  same  in 
both  cases,  the  clover  contains,  on  the  whole,  more  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  albuminous  or  flesh-forming  priuciples,  than  the  natural  grasses ;  we  have 
no  forage  plant  which  on  all  accounts  equals  red  or  white  clover. 

We  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  root  crops  as  feed  for  stock ;  and 
this  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject.  The  raising  and  judicious 
feeding  of  roots  in  connexion  with  hay,  straw  and  grain,  or  as  preparatory  to 
finishing  off  with  oil-meal  or  grain,  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  subjects  for 
Dur  farmers  to  study,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  they  are  most  ignorant  and 
deficient. 

Boot  crops  are  generally  more  difficult  to  raise,  and  require  more  care  for 
their  successful  cultivation  than  the  other  crops  previously  mentioned. 

This  is  because  they  are  more  subject  to  natural  casualties,  sooner  affected 
by  disease,  blight,  and  unfavorable  seasons  than  other  crops,  though  with  us  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  failure  is  total. 

Root  crops  flourish  best  on  land  that  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ;  the 
roots  are  rendered  watery  and  hollow  by  too  much  damp,  and  are  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  by  drought. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  crops  one  important  fact  is  to  be  noticed— that 
they  cannot  gather  their  food  from  any  portion  of  the  soil  remote  from  the  seat. 
»f  their  growth.  In  all  of  them  the  roots  are  fewer  in  number  and  less  developed 
than  in  those  of  most  other  cultivated  plants.  This  will  be  very  apparent  to 
finy  one  who  will  compare  the  very  short  spongioles  or  fibres  on  the  bulb  of  a 
turnip,  Swede  or  mangold,  with  the  long  and  numerous  roots  of  Indian  corn 
and  other  cereals,  extending,  as  they  sometimes  are  found,  two  or  three  feet. 
For  this  reason  we  must  supply  them  with  material  for  their  grovrth  in  a  form 
that  will  admit  of  its  ready  appropriation.  • 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  these  crops,  sown  as  they  generally  are  in  drills 
eighteen  to  twenty -four  inches  apart,  aud  manured  in  the  drills,  do  not  by  any 
means  so  much  exhaust  the  land  generally  as  those  crops  whose  plants  extend 
their  interlacing  roots  through  every  square  inch  of  the  soil. 

The  manure  usually  applied  to  root  crops  with  us  is  well-rotted  farm-yard 
manure  and  super  phosphate.  The  latter  substance  is  sometimes  used  alone, 
but  in  this  case  the  farm-yard  manure  must  be  added  previously,  or  afterwards 
Tor  the  benefit  of  succeeding  crops. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  is  particularly  adapted  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
roots,  especially  Swedes  and  turnips,  supplying  early  a  very  essential  ingredient 
in  their  composition — ^phosphoric  acid.  They  also  require  plenty  of  alkalies, 
in  the  form  of  soda  and  potash.     Hence,  in  soils  naturally  deficient  in  these 

terials,  the  addition  of  common  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  expected  to 
3fit  this  crop.    Mangolds  particularly  require  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline 
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matter,  so  that  the  addition  of  common  Bait,  ivith  other  maniireB,  applied  to  llie 
mangold  crop,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  foand  to  increase  the  produce  of  this  most 
valaable  root. 

Root  crops  are  almost  exclusively  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  generally  supply  the  stock  of  the  farm  during  the  winter,  when  no  green 
food  is  to  be  had.  We  may  therefore  regard  this  produce  as  a  portion  of  the 
raw  material  of  mutton  and  beef;  at  the  same  time  it  supplies  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  manure. 

Composition  of  roots. 

White  ^lobe  Swedish  Mangold, 
tumip.         turnip. 

Water 90.43  89.46  87.78 

Flesh-formiug  substances 1.14  1.44  1.54 

Fat-forming  substances 5.45  5.93  6.10 

Woody  fi  bre 2.34  2.54  2.50 

Ash .63  .62  .96 

100.00       100.00      100.00 

Parsnips.  Carrots.  Potatoes. 

Water 82.00  88.26  75.25 

Flesh-producing  substances 1.28  .90  1.43 

Fat-formiDg  substances,  including  woody  fibre 15.07  10.00  22.91 

Ash 1.00  .90  .90 

100.00      100.00      100.00 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  unaccustomed  to  analysis  is  the  very  large 
proportion  of  water — being  nearly  nine-tenths — so  that,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  Swedes,  cattle  must  eat  one  hundred  pounds  of  roots  to  get  eleven  pounds  of 
dry  food. 

The  dry  substance  of  these  roots  consists  of  feeding  materials  that  are  soluble 
in  water,  as  sugar,  a  large  proportion  of  pectin,  or  jelly-like  substance,  as  well 
ns  the  more  valuable  fiesh-forming  materials.  It  also  contains  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  insoluble  matters,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  woody  fibre, 
are  digestible  and  nutritious. 

We  also  notice  that  the  Swede  contains  less  water  and  more  feeding  material 
than  the  white  turnip.  Moreover,  the  dry  substance  of  this  root  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  flesh-forming  materials  than  that  of  the  white  turnip ;  this, 
together  with  the  great  yield,  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  Swede  as  a 
general  feeding  material. 

Mangolds  are  distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  they  contain,  and 
sugar  is  one  of  the  substances  capable  of  producing  fat  in  the  animal  system ; 
thus  the  superiority  of  these  roots  is  well  known. 

But  in  considering  the  question  of  raising  and  feeding  roots,  there  are  some 
other  suggestions  touching  the  matter ;  besides  merely  the  value  of  the  root 
itself  as  an  article  of  food,  the  expense  of  raising,  the  facility  of  growing,  and 
the  amount  of  crop  harvested,  are  very  important  considerations. 

If  one  plant  yields  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  another  of  flesh-producing 
substance  or  of  fat-producing  substance,  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogeoooa,  and 
the  other  produces  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  first  in  quantity ;  or  if  it  can  be 
produced  at  one-half  the  cost  of  the  first ;  or  if  it  is  always  a  sure  crop,  while 
the  first  is  subject  to  various  casualties  of  season,  insects,  &C.,  and  oonaeqnentlj 
uncertain,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  one  richest  in  flesh  or  fiU-piodoeing 
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B  should  jUii  to  the  odier.    'BroheiAj  a  prindpd  reason  whj  mora 

0  .ve  not  been  grown  in  Ais  eonntrj  is  tlmt  the  idea  prevails  that  th^  are 
expensive.  There  certainly  is  nothing  in  onr  climate  to  forbid  it  Oiur  Canap 
dian  neighbors,  particohiriy  in  that  large  ttaet  lyuig  north  of  Lake  Ontario, 
^w  them  in  great  quantities.  We  have  Been  fields  of  Swedes  and  turnips 
there,  of  ten  and  fifteen  acres,  gro wii^  most  hixuriantly  and  looking  beantifoUjr. 

We  believe,  too,  that,  as  a  general  uiing,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
not  duly  considered  the  great  feeding  valoe  of  roots,  and  tfa^  do  not  consider 
sufficiently  the  enormous  amount  gathered  from  an  acre,  as  produced  by  all  these 
plants. 

The  analysis  of  di£Ferent  chemists  as  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  various 
roots  may  differ  somewhat  firom  each  other,  and  from  practical  experiments. 
But  taking  good  meadow  hay  as  the  standard,  100  pounds  of  it  are  equal  to 
about  333  pounds  of  mangold- wurzel ;  to  about  300  pounds  of  Swedes;  $00 
pounds  of  potatoes;  250  pounds  of  carrots;  so  that  when  we  compare  these 
with  a  Btandard  everywhere  admitted,  it  will  convince  any  intelligent  cultivator 
of  the  soil  of  their  value,  relative  and  comparative.  We  will  mention  a  few 
instances  by  way  of  illustrating  what  we  regard  as  a  favorable  growth  of  roots. 

Thomas  Messinger,  on  Long  Island,  in  this  State,  obtained  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  bushels,  or  fifty-five  and  a  half  tons  of  mangold-wurzels  to  the 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  only  six  ana  one-third  cents  per  bushel,  of  which  he  gives  a 
deUuled  statement.  He  says :  "  The  expense  of  cultivating  this  crop  is  less  than 
that  of  most  other  roots,  from  the  fact  that  the  leaves  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  keep' 
down  weeds;  which  so  accumulate  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  other  root  crops. 
This  crop  is  also  much  more  reliable  than  turnips,  not  being  affected  by  droi^nt. 
The  value  of  the  mangold-wurael  for  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  I  find, 
after  three  years'  experience,  is  oi  the  highest  utility— an  acre  more  than  equal- 
ling two  acres  of  com  in  an  average  season.  The  variety  was  the  orange  globe, 
and  the  cost  per  acre  of  raising,  including  manure  and  rent  of  land,  was  fifty- 
seven  dollars  per  acre." 

In  the  admirable  report  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  we  find  a 
statement  of  a  crop  of  carrots  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty  bushels,  or  over  twenty 
tons  to  the  acre,  grown  at  a  cost  of  nine  and  three-tenths  cents  per  bushel,  or 
about  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre. 

In  the  same  report  we  also  find  that,  taking  the  cost  of  raising  and  the  value 
for  feeding,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  carrots  is  equal  to  the  same  realized  on  ten 
and  five-sevenths  acres  of  oats. 

Mr.  Garwen,  a  distinguished  English  farmer,  says  an  acre  of  carrots  supplies 
a  quantity  of  food  for  working  horses  equal  to  sixteen  or  twenty  acres  of 
oats. 

Mr.  Golman  mentions  a  farmer  who  usually  obtained  twenty-five  tons  to  tho 
acre.     One  farmer  at  Birkenhead  harvested  a  htmdred  tons  firom  three  acres. 

Among  a  host  of  valuable  experiments,  there  are  two  in  the  report  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Agriculture  which  should  attract  attention  from  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  the  statements,  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  eminent  success  of  the  trials. 

Mr.  William  Bimie,  of  Springfield,  raised  in  1859,  on  two  acres  and  a  half 
of  land,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  bushels,  or  ninety-five  tons, 
of  mangold-wurzels.  The  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  these  was  six  and 
n  half  cents  per  bushel  when  stored  in  the  cellar,  according  to  a  strict  and 
necurate  account  kept  of  labor,  fertilizers,  &c.  There  were  twelve  hundred 
uid  sixty-six  bushels  or  thirty-eight  tons  to  the  acre,  equal  certainiv  to  nine 
a  half  tons  of  hay.  What  crop  is  there  that  from  an  acre  will  produce 
&n  amount  of  nutritious  and  valuable  food  with  so  reasonable  an  outlay? 

>  '.  Gkorge  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  raised  on  one  and  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
id  eighteen  hundred  bushels  or  forty-eight  tons  of  the  yellow  globe  man- 
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gold,  at  a  cost,  by  accurate  account  and  calculation,  of  only  nine  and  one-balf 
cents  per  bushel.  These,  at  the  same  rate  of  calculation,  would  be  equal  to 
twelve  tons  of  hay. 

Dr.  Loring  at  the  same  time  reported  a  crop  of  Swedes  (or  ruta-bagas)  grown 
on  his  farm  the  same  season,  186!;^.  The  variety  was  Skinring's  "  King  of  the 
Swedes."  The  amount  to  each  acre  was,  in  tons,  something  over  twenty-two,  or 
seven  hundred  and  &fty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  they  were  grown,  as  by  an 
accurate  statement  accompanying  them,  at  a  cost  of  only  seven  and  five-sixths 
cents  per  bushel. 

In  England  Swedes  rank  deservedly  high,  and  by  some  experimentalists 
their  feeding  qualities  have  been  placed  above  any  other  kind  of  roots. 

If  the  estimate  is  correct,  of  their  value  being  in  weight  to  hay  as  three  to 
one,  then  this  crop  would  have  a  feeding  worth  equivalent  to  eighteen  and 
seven-ninths  tons  of  hay. 

Doyle  and  others  give  the  average  of  the  turnip  crop  in  England  at  aboat 
fifteen  tons,  Swedes  about  twenty  to  thirty  tons  to  the  acre,  and  of  mangolds 
about  forty-five.  It  varies,  however,  very  much  in  the  diiSerent  counties  of 
England  and  of  Scotland. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  an  essay  on  root  crops,  and  we  desire  to  go 
no  further  into  that  branch  of  our  subject  than  merely  to  show  farmers  that 
roots  are  economical  food  ;  that  they  can  raise  them  with  certainty ;  that  they 
do  not  cost  much  by  the  bushel ;  that  they  show  an  enormous  production,  and 
that  on  the  whole  they  are  cheap  and  profitable. 

We  give  some  of  the  experiments  in  feeding  both  cattle  and  sheep  in  Gi'eat 
Britain  and  this  country.  Some  practices  are  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland 
which  are  not  followed  in  this  country.  Very  few  fiirmers  here  feed  cattle  in 
separate  boxes,  our  course  being  to  tie  them  in  stalls;  neither  do. we  here  send 
sheep  into  the  field  to  eat  the  turnips  in  the  ground. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  was  tried  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  McLaren, 
manager  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Kinnaird.  The  cattle  experimented  on  were 
short-horns,  rising  three  years  old,  grazed  until  October  and  selected  for  feed- 
ing ;  they  were  as  nearly  equal  in  quality,  condition,  and  maturity  as  could  be, 
and  after  being  weighed  divided  into  three  lots  of  six  each.  They  were  fed  in 
boxes  singly,  each  box  numbered,  and  the  animals  never  shifted.  A  constant 
supply  of  oat  straw  was  kept  before  them.  The  experiment  consisted  in  feed- 
ing one  lot  with  whole  turnips  and  straw,  one  lot  with  pulped  or  crushed  tur- 
nips and  chopped  straw  given  fresh,  and  to  the  third  lot  the  same  as  to  the 
second,  except  that  the  mixture  was  steamed  and  fermented.  Lot  No.  1 
weighed  at  the  commencement,  October  18,  70  cwt.  24  pounds.  Each  animal  of 
this  lot  consumed,  on  an  average,  from  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  168 
pounds  of  turnips  divided  into  three  feeds.  They  consumed  about  55}  tons, 
with  a  steamed  mess  once  a  day  for  ninety-nine  days,  adding  on  each  beast  an 
expense  of  $62  50.  This  consumption  made  a  gain  of  1,285  pounds  to  March 
1 ;  assuming  12.^  cents  per  pound  the  market  price  for  the  beef,  the  value  of 
this  gain  is  $162  58;  deducting  the  cost  of  extra  food,  &c.,  viz:  $62  50, 
leaves  $100  08  as  tbc  value  of  the  turnips  consumed,  or  a  little  less  than  $2 
per  ton.  The  second  lot,  fed  on  pulped  turnips  mixed  with  cut  straw  and 
given  fresh,  weighed  70  cwt.  70  pound:},  and  by  the  1st  of  March  they  had 
risen  to  81  cwt.  and  14  pounds,  an  iucreat!e  of  10  cwt.  and  56  pounds.  The 
third  lot,  fed  on  pulped  turnips  and  chopped  straw  and  ferment^,  weighed  70 
cwt.  and  4  pounds  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and  82  cwt.  and  2S 
pounds  at  the  end,  being  an  increase  of  12  cwt.  and  14  pounds. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  pulped  turnips  and  straw  fermented  produced  a 
much  greater  increase  in  weight  than  the  other  two  methods  of  feeding ;  but, 
from  the  feeding  with  whole  turnips  being  done  at  less  expense,  the  incNMe  <m 
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the  cattle  fed  that  way  seems  to  have  paid  better  ihaa  on  the  others, 
result  is  given  in  the  following  table : 
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This,  with  the  value  of  the  great  quantity  of  manure  made,  was  considered 
very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Home  gave  to  the  Farmers'  Olub,  at  Bye,  England,  the  result  of  some  ex- 
periments. 

He  put  six  bullocks  into  six  separate  boxes  and  supplied  them  with  cut 
roots ;  the  first  mouth  Swedes,  the  second  Swedes  and  mangolds  mixed,  and 
afterwards  mangolds  alone;  in  addition,  they  had  six  pounds  rough  or  low 
meadow  hay  cut  into  chaff,  and  five  pounds  of  oil-meal,  or  value  to  that  amount. 
They  were  divided  into  three  lots  of  two  each. 

Lot  No.  1  had  five  pounds  oil-meal  to  each  bullock;  lot  No.  2,  barley  and 
wheat- meal  to  the  same  value;  and  lot  No.  3,  bruised  linseed.  The  oil-meal 
cost  $52  50,  barley  and  wheat-meal  $44  40,  and  the  bruised  Imseed  $65 
per  ton. 

The  experiment  lasted  four  months,  or  112  days.  Each  bullock  was  weighed 
before  putting  up,  and  each  successive  month.  It  was  found  that  the  increase 
was  as  follows : 

Lot  No.  1.  Oil-meal  gained,  live  weight 637  pounds. 

Lot  No.  2.  Wheat  and  barley  meal 667  pounds. 

Lot  No.  3.  Bruised  linseed 718  pounds. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  linseed  gave  most  weight  for  value  consumed,  and  oil- 
meal  the  least ;  each  bullock,  during  the  time,  consumed  five  hundred  weight  of 
oil-meal,  six  hundred  weight  of  hay  chaff,  and  ninety  hundred  weight  of  roots.  It 
was  found  that  the  average  increase  was  337  pounds  live  weight  each,  which  is 
equal  to  224  pounds  dead  or  dressed  meat.  The  feeding  statistics  will  then 
stand  as  follows : 

5  hundred  weight  oil-meal,  at<52  50 $13  10 

6  hundred  weight  low  meadow  hay,  $15 4  50 

16  weeks'  attendance,  at  $35  cents 2  00 


224  pounds  cf  beef. 


19  60 
32  00 

12  40 


Thus  leaving  twelve  dollars  and  forty  cents  for  90  hundred  weight  of  turnips 
consumed,  or  $2  75  per  ton;  showing  that  feeding  bullocks  does  pay  something 
besides  a  most  valuable  manure  heap. 
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In  contrafit  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  we  also  ^ye  some  instances  of  feed 
our  own  country  twenty-five  years  ago. 

An  excellent  farmer,  of  that  day,  had  seventeen  oxen  in  the  stable,  whid 
cost  him,  on  an  average,  forty-seven  dollars  in  November.  In  February  he 
sold  them,  dressing  twelve  hundred  each,  at  86  per  hundred.  Their  food  was 
meal  and  hay : 

6  quarts  Indian  meal,  at  3  cents  per  quart,  18  cents  per  day. 

25  pounds  hay  each,  at  $10  per  ton,  12^  cents  per  day. 

Keeping  ninety  days,  at  30^  cents  per  day $27  45 

Original  cost 47  00 

74  45 
Received  for  beef 72  00 

Leaving  a  balance  against  cattle  of 2  45 

Another  instance :  A  fine  yoke  of  cattle  cost,  November  1,  #75.  They  were 
fed  with  good  hay  and  provender,  made  of  Indian  com  and  broom-eeed  ground 
together,  and  fed  three  times  a  day  with  a  heaping  measure. 

CoH  of  keeping. 

5  quarts  corn-meal  daily,  at  3  cents $0  16 

4  quarts  broom-meal,  at  1  cent 4 

25  pounds  hay,  at  $10  per  ton 12^ 

Making  for  each  ox  per  day 31J 

or  63  cents  for  two. 

Keeping  145  days,  at  63  cents  per  day $91  35 

Commission,  drift,  interest,  &c 5  00 

Cost  of  oxen 75  00 

171  35 
Received  2,300  pounds  beef,  at  5|  cents  per  pound 132  25 

Balance  against  oxen 39  10 


It  was  this  pushing  cattle  from  the  first  putting  up  in  the  stable,  with  Indian 
corn  alone  with  hay,  the  most  expensive  grain  to  grow,  that  made  cattle-feediog 
so  unprofitable,  Oi^pecially  after  the  great  system  of  railroads  was  opened  to  the 
limitless  west,  where  corn  could  be  grown  at  a  quarter  of  the  cost  that  it  could 
in  New  York,  New  England,  or  Pennsylvania,  and  marketed  at  their  principal 
cities  in  the  shape  of  cattle. 

The  western  cattle  are,  however,  daily  growing  scarcer  and  higher  in  pricCv 
while  the  eastern  farmers,  finding  tliit*  gradual  change,  and  also  that  the  price 
of  com  is  becoming  more  nearly  equd,  are  wisely  beginning  to  turn  their  BUenr 
tion  to  root-growing  and  to  a  more  judicious  system  of  feeding  their  cattle» 
which  are  also  undergoing  great  improvements  in  breeds. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  is  the  feeding  of  aheep; 
and  here,  too,  roots  form  a  principal,  economical,  and  valuable  article  of  food. 

While  Swedes  or  ruta-bagas  are  very  valuable,  and  most  largely  fed»  man- 
golds come  in  after  Christmas  as  a  nutritious  and  desirable  food.  It  has  bean 
sometimes  said  that  they  were  not  good  for  sheep,  and  on  the  strength  of 
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(xperiment  Professor  Voelcker  expressed  the  opinion  that  thej  were  not  food 
or  sheep.  Our  own  esqperience  is  different.  We  have  for  years  fed  mangolds 
o  sheep  with  no  bad  effects,  and  we  know  they  will  make  flesh;  and  for  cows 
iuA  ewes  nothing  will  make  so  mnch  milk ;  hogs  also  are  very  fond  of  them* 
■aw  as  well  as  cooked.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  the  difference 

tween  the  Professor's  exp^ence  and  ours  may  have  boon  owing  to  the 

ich  larger  quantity  he  fed,  or  they  might  not  hsva^een  peifectly  matured; 

which  case  there  is  great  danger  of  ajpimals  feedmgsp&  them  scouring,  or 
ing  diarrhoea.  r  ^^ 

bheep,  well  started  on  hay,  or  straw  and  roots,  and  finishfidrt^fwith  half  a 
>oand  of  oil-meal  or  a  pint  of  com-melil  daily,  ino^^a^mg  that  towards  the 
ilose,  will  fatten  very  fast,  very  handsomely,  an^Jei^,  if  well  littered,  a  large 
nanure  heap.  ^^""""^^ 

We  give  a  few  illostcations  of  sheep-feemig  with  hay  or  straw  and  turnips, 
vith  some  meal.    There  is  more  nutrimeiit  in.  straw  than  most  people  think. 

About  three  years  ago  we  put  up  one  hundred  grade  sheep  of  Southdown, 
lative  Gotswold  or  LebMter  blood,  averaging  one  hundred  pounds  each ;  they 
vere  in  good  condition  from  good  pasture*  am  wero  put  up  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  fed  until  the  middle  of  February,  twelve  weeks.  Their  food 
vas  somewhat  varied  during  the  time,  bujt  averaged  three  pounds  of  hay,  four 
|uarts  of  Swedes,  and  afterwards  mangolds,  and  a  pint  of  com,  (nr  its  equiva- 
ent  in  oil-meal;  lAiey  had  besides,  daily,  a  feed  of  bright  straw,  of  which  we 
nade  no  account,  aa  it  went  with  the  manure;  they  had  nmning  water  and 
lalt,  and  a  good,  comfortable  enclosed  shed.  They  gained  more  than  two 
}ounds  a  week  and  had  no  sickness  or  trouble  of  any  kind.  The  master's  eye 
wtiA  constantly  upon  ibem,  and  when  any  sheep  showed  symptoms  of  not  eating 
veil  or  gaining,  he  was  drafted  out  and  a  little  change  made  in  his  food  for 
;wo  or  three  days,  wh<»n  he  would  be  all  right.  In  fact,  they  were  kept,  tended 
ind  fed  as  sheep  should  be  by  any  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  thorough  farmer, 
ind  expects  and  desires  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  stock ;'  and  there  is  none 
iny  more  profitable  than  a  good  flock  of  sheep  for  breeding  or  feeding. 

These  sheep  were  sold,  unshorn,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  averaged  one 
lundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each,  clear  through,  making  $1,250. 

The  sheep  cost,  delivered,  85  each,  averaging  100  pounds $500  00 

rbey  consumed  17  tons  hay,  called  $10  per  ton 170  00 

L38  bushels  Indian  com,  at  $1  per  bushel,  or  its  equivalent  in  oil- 
meal 138  00 

U050  bushels  Swedes  and  mangolds,  at  10  cents  per  bushel 105  00 

Three  months'  labor  and  attendance •••  45  mm 


958  00 


ihowing  a  profit,  as  commonly  reckoned,  of  $292.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
he  true  way  for  the  farmer  to  reckon  is  not  the  profit  over  the  cost,  or  the  market 
ralue  of  what  he  could  sell,  but  finst  to  see  how  big  a  manure  heap  he  has  from 
lis  animals,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  how  much  he  got  for  his  crops  by 
)atting  them  into  and  through  the  animals.  I  had  sixty  two-horse  wagon  loads, 
^rorth  certainly  $2  per  load,  either  estimated  by  a  market  price  or  by  comparison 
rith  any  special  fertilizer.  Taking,  then,  the  first  cost  of  the  sheep  ftora  the 
imount  received,  and  dividing  it  reasonably  among  the  amounts  of  articles  fed, 
ind  it  will  be  seen  that  I  sold  my  hay  to  my  sheep  at  $18  per  ton,  my  corn  at 
II  75  per  bushel,  and  the  roots,  &c.,  at  15  cents  per  bushel. 
This  was  before  our  products  had  reached  famine  prices,  and  amounted  to 
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nearly  twice  wbat  the  crop  would  have  sold  for,  and  on  the  com  and  hay  to 
three  or  four  times  what  they  cost  me  to  raise  them. 

The  experiments  of  feeding  sheep  tried  by  the  Parlington  Farmers'  Club,  and 
recorded  in  the  Royal  Society's  journal,  are  very  interesting  and  osefal,  although 
their  purpose  was  to  try  a  comparison  between  different  breeds  of  sheep,  to 
ascertain  the  best  class  for  their  locality,  rather  than  trying  different  kinds  of 
food. 

They  fed  seven  different  lots  of  sheep,  each  containing  six,  from  November 
11  to  February  14 ;  these  were  the  cross  from  the  Teeswater,  North  sheep,  Lin- 
coins,  Southdowns,  Shropshiredowns,  Lcicesters  and  Gotswolds.  The  sheep 
received  each,  daily,  ten  quarts  of  Swedes  and  a  half  pound  of  oil-meal.  Tbej 
were  fed  fourteen  weeks,  or  ninety-eight  days,  and  gained  on  an  average  thirty- 
two  pounds  each  during  the  time.  These  illustrations  abundantly  show  the 
economy  and  profit  of  proper  winter  feeding  with  turnips,  meal,  and  hay, 
without  reckoning  the  manure  made,  which,  with  eastern  farmers,  is  one  of  the 
chief  inducements  to  fatten  cattle. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  what  we  have 
written  may  not  be  entirely  without  profit  to  the  farmer. 

A  brief  summary  of  what  we  have  intended  to  demonstrate  in  the  foregoing 
pages  would  be,  first,  the  fact  that  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  that  part 
east  of  the  AUcghanies,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  butcher  meat,  especially  of 
beef  and  mutton,  which  is  each  year  becoming  more  extended,  as  the  population 
increases  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Second,  that  this  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  one  of  two  ways,  or  both,  by 
importing  from  the  far  west,  or  from  Canada,  fat  animals  ready  to  be  killed,  or 
half  fat,  to  be  finished  for  market  by  our  own  farmers,  or  we  must  increase  oar 
amount  of  food  by  a  more  careful  and  thorough  feeding  of  the  stock  we  have, 
making  more  on  every  creature  we  have;  and,  also,  we  must  add  to  the  namber 
by  raising  more  calves,  and  this  must  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  pro- 
ductHi  of  the  dairy,  by  a  judicious  use  of  skimmed  milk,  oil-meAl,  oat-meal,  &c 

In  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  instead,  as  is  commonlv  the  case  in  this  country, 
of  commencing  at  once  with  grain,  a  more  economical  course  is  to  feed  tomips, 
Swedes,  mangolds,  and  other  roots,  till  the  beasts  are  in  a  good  fattening  condi- 
tion, and  then  to  finish  them  off  by  joining  with  the  roots  and  hay,  oil-meal» 
cotton-meal,  Indian  meal,  or  some  other  rich  concentrated  food. 

We  have  in  this  connexion  endeavored  to  show  the  importance  of  the  root 
crops,  the  cheapness  with  which  they  may  be  grown,  and  their  great  utility  and 
value  as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  this  has  been  illustrated  by  examples 
and  instances  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

The  composition  of  food  is  a  subject  which  naturally  arose — both  meat,  as 
food  for  man,  and  hay,  straw,  roots  and  grains,  as  feed  for  cattle ;  the  analysis 
of  these  articles,  and  the  various  experiments  as  to  their  relative  value,  have 
been  shown  at  some  length,  and  the  conclusions,  as  above  drawn,  have  been 
stated. 

The  subject  is  one  which  has  for  years  engaged  our  attention,  first  called  to  it 
by  oneof  tlie  most  eminent  farmers  of  the  country ;  and  if  this  article,  made  up 
from  the  writings  of  English  and  American  farmers  and  chemists,  with  the  wri- 
ter's own  experience,  shall  have  any  influence  in  calling  the  attention  of  cor 
farmers  to  this  most  important  subject,  we  shall  feel  abundantly  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  our  labor. 
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It  is  by  no  means  a  conceded  principle  tliat  a  barn  is  a  necessaiy  or  even  a 
isefal  appendage  to  farm  operations,  fur  we  find  the  people  of  entire  districts 
•f  country,  and  they  not  differing  mach  in  their  climate  or  agricnltnrd  prodnc- 
ions,  whose  viewB,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  habits,  differ  essentially  on  this 
)oint.  As  characterizing  States,  indeed,  Pennsylvania  stands  prominent  in  the 
mportance  which  her  people  have  attached  to  a  barn,  as  an  essential  element 
n  the  constitution  of  a  farm.  Theur  estimate  of  its  value,  in  the  profitable 
prosecution  of  their  business,  has  given  to  it  a  form,  shape  and  structure  which 
listinguishes  it  from  a  mere  shelter  for  animals  or  cover  for  hay  and  grain, 
(vbetber  they  be  stables,  corn-houses,  ricks,  or  other  such  devices.  The  Penn- 
sylvania bam  combines  all  these  and  other  profitable  conveniences  within  itself; 
md  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  at  less  expense. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  of  country  in  the  United  States  where  agriculture 
is  pursued  with  such  profitable  results  as  in  the  southeastern  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Including  Cumberland,  York,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  and  Berks,  where  farms  rarely  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  upon  each  of  which  the  bank-bam  is  deemed  as 
absolute  a  necessity  as  the  plough  itself  Apart  from  any  theoretical  view  of 
the  pubject,  much  weight  will  attach  to  the  judgment  which  this  experience  has 
pronounced,  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  rcBult  of  that  experience  lias  been  an' 
amount  of  solid  wealth  that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  must  be  conceded, 
however,  that  long  habit  had  made  such  an  impression  of  the  completeness  of 
the  Pennsylvania  bam  as  to  have  forbidden  any  improvement  upon  its  struc- 
ture for  a  long  time.  But  the  progress  of  the  age  has  made  its  innovation  here 
too,  with  results  highly  practical  and  useful.  It  is  our  purpose  to  delineate  an 
improved  bank-bam,  keeping  in  view  a  moderate  cost  of  construction,  con- 
venient stabling  for  cattle,  the  most  capacious  storage  for  hay,  grain,  and  straw, 
corn  in  the  car,  and  wagon  shed,  cistern,  root  cellar,  all  combined  under  the 
same  roof,  and  especially  economy  of  labor  in  the  use  of  these  departments. 
The  business  of  a  farmer  consists  of  bodily  labor,  and  in  every  improvement  for 
his  use,  the  study  should  be  to  economize  the  work  of  the  hands,  substituting 
that  of  the  horse,  mule  or  ox. 

There  is  a  principle  which  should  enter  into  the  constmction  of  every  barn, 
that  its  size  should  be  in  its  height,  whilst  its  height  should  not  necessarily 
increase  the  amount  of  labor  requisite  for  its  use ;  for  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived how  much  the  weight  of  the  grain  itself  must  contribute  to  the  capacity 
of  the  mow  which  holds  it.  A  few  feet  of  additional  frame  in  height  adds  but 
little  to  the  original  cost;  whilst  to  extend  the  frame  horizontally  costs  the 
same,  and  requires  additional  roofing,  and  the  advantage  of  weight  is  compara- 
tively lost.  This  height  of  bam,  and  economy  of  labor  in  using  it,  is  attained 
by  constracting  the  inner  frame  with  two  sets  of  floors,  one  above  the  other, 
using  the  upper  one  to  drive  into,  thus  reaching  with  the  loaded  wagon  the 
height  of  the  middle  of  the  mow,  instead  of  the  bottom  of  it,  and  thus,  too, 
superseding  the  necessity  of  pitching  grain  to  any  great  height.  And  here  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  frame  across  the  bam,  which  is  between  the  floor  and 
the  mow,  must  be  so  constracted  as  that  there  shall  be  no  cross  timber  in  the 
19 
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way  ot  tne  tree  use  of  the  horse-power  fork.    In  barns  heretofore  built,  this 
principle  has  not  been  observed,  whereby  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  hay 
over  these  cross-timbers  to  a  height  which  requires  much  more  time  and  unne-    | 
cessary  labor  than  is  otherwise  required.     The  hay-fork  should  be  used  with  a 


double  pulley,  and  the  horse,  walking  on  the  opposite  floor,  can  raise,  without 
any  extraordinary  exertion,  as  much  hay  as  the  fork  can  take;  in  fact,  with  a 
mow  thus  constructed,  a  horse  will,  when  the  wagon  is  fall,  throw  off  almost 
ono-fourtli  of  the  load  at  the  first  draught ;  the  bottom  of  the  mow  being  about 
nine  f(?et  below,  the  hay  passes  off  without  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  man  in 
tlie  mow  to  dispose  of  it.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  capacity  of  the  two 
mows  filled  up  to  a  point  about  three  feet  above  the  siding  of  the  floor,  when 
pressed  down  by  the  grain  afterwards  put  upon  it,  is  equal  to  about  sixty 
tons.  And  in  putting  away  grain,  which  must  necessarily  be  done  with  a  hand- 
fork,  this  mode  of  construction  of  the  frame  will  bo  found  equodly  eonvenient, 
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imucli  as  there  is  no  timber  m  the  way  of  free  access  to  the  mow.  The 
ci  should  be  built  in  a  bank  having  an  elevation  of  about  nine  feet ;  and  by 
bag  to  the  wagon- way  an  elevation  of  about  eight  feet  more,  the  upper  floor 
Bached  without  any  severe  draught  upon  the  team.  In  this  wagon- way,  and 
feet  from  the  bam,  is  erected  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  water,  capable  of 
taining  about  three  hundred  hogsheads,  three-fourths  of  which  will  be  above 
and,  and  the  bottom  of  which  will  be  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  bottom 


o 


the  stables,  the  water  from  which,  with  the  use  of  an  ordinary  hydrant,  may 
irawn  in  the  barn-yard  or  any  of  the  stables.  This  being  built  of  stone, 
uld  be  made  very  strong,  well  cemented  within,  and  tightly  weatherboarded 
»n  four-inch  studding  on  the  outside,  allowin<]f  a  column  of  air  for  the jpro- 
on  of  the  water  from  the  frost  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer.  This 
•voir,  extending  entirely  across  the  road-way,  may  be  arched  with  stone  or 
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«  or  covered  witli  timberi  ^tx  ten  ding  from  tLe  biim  out  ao  far  a^  to  cover 
sistem,  and  the  floors  of  the  barn  extend  out  a^  far  as  the  ends  of  the 
,  and  here  the  barn  doora  are  placed ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  apace  be- 
a  the  cribs  the  horiie-power  ia  jiermaoently  fiied»  allowing  ro^jm  on  fiiher 
for  the  passage  tjf  the  wagon  into  the  floors;  it  beings  only" necessary  to  re- 
!  the  arms  when  the  power  is  not  in  ose-  By  this  means  the  operation  of 
hing  is  all  under  the  cover  of  a  roof*    There  should  be,  too.  an  additional 


^larv 


No.  4. 
of  ^Basement' 


ment  alongside  of  the  cistern  in  the  wagon-way  for  roots,  for  which  there 
andance  of  room.  The  space  of  ten  feet  between  the  cistern  and  the  barn 
shes  the  necessaiy  wagon-shed  and  gives  access  to  the  lower  floor,  from 
!i  all  grain  is  Joaded.  One  of  the  lower  floors  is  occupied  with  gamers, 
nasmuch  as  there  is  more  room  than  is  required  for  this  purpose,  one  end 
d  be  occupied  as  a  wo^hop,  where  all  tools  are  kept  and  used.    In  one 

rE. — ^The  size  of  the  page  renders  it  necessaiy  to  cut  off,  in  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  that  portion 
enfirravinii:  lepresentlnsr  the  root  cellar  and  cistern.   It  is,  however,  shown  in  Nos.  7  and  8. 
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of  the  upper  floors,  where  the  threshing  is  done,  and  immediately  under  tke 
shaker  of  the  threshing  machine,  there  is  an  opening  of  six  feet  by  three,  having 
an  iron  grating,  with  meshes  two  and  a  half  inches  square,  sunk  into  the  deepetB 
so  deeply  as  to  allow  their  heing  covered  hy  plank,  fitted  in  when  not  in  ok. 
Through  this  the  grain  and  chaff  pass  to  the  lower  floor  without  intermixture 
of  straw,  and  thus  saving  all  the  time  usually  occupied  in  covering  np  and  dis- 
posing of  the  grain  upon  the  same  floor  where  the  threshing  is  done.    And  it 

No.  5. 

MarvcflhuUuS^Ieed.  Floor. 
SJLfP 


ScaUlSieeiy  to  Vie  inch^ 


will  be  found,  from  experience,  that  this  saving  will  enable  the  fanner  to  get 
out,  with  the  same  power  and  hands,  just  double  the  quantity,  in  any  given  time, 
that  he  can  do  in  a  bam  differently  constructed.  Another  advantage  i8»  that 
any  quantity  of  grain  may  be  threshed  without  stopping  to  clean  npt  which  is 
a  part  of  the  process  requiring  fewer  hands.    The  band  wheel  of  tbe  hone- 
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power  slioiilit  be  undor  one  of  the  cribs,  wbicb  is  effected  hy  rftbmg  the  flcmr 
about  eii^hteen  inches,  allowin^^  one-bnlfof  iho  diameter  of  the  wlieel  to  be  sunk 
belotv',  Tbc  cribs  should  have  no  doors,  but  npmiifif^s  should  be  made  by 
movable  slat^,  30  dovetailed  as  to  keep  their  ij!aci%  and  the  com  ia  laken  frooi 
the  cribs  by  boxes  at  the  bottom^  tbc  sides  of  which  are  m  coustructed  as  tbrit 
ibey  may  be  removed  whea  it  is  neeeseary  to  take  out  any  tjuantity. 

No.  6L 
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There  is  much  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  conatmction  of  the  stall,  floor, 
rack,  and  trough  of  the  stable.  The  stalls  should  be  partitioned  by  oak  slats, 
two  inches  wide  and  two  inches  apart,  on  each  side  of  studding  four  inches 
t-quare,  whereby  the  free  passage  of  the  air  through  the  entire  stable  is  secured, 
lor  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  perfect  ventilation  where  there  is  such 
constant  necessity  for  it.  The  floors  should  be  paved  with  blocks  exposing  the 
end  of  the  timber.  In  the  <nectiou  of  a  liarn,  tlio  em  I-  \m\  waste'inoces  of 
square  timber,  cut  into  six-inch  length?,  may  be  thus  used.  They  should  bo 
paved  together  upon  a  bed  of  lime  about  four  inches  deep,  to  prevent  the  decay 
of  the  timber.  Fill  up  with  wood  any  interstices  there  may  be  between  ihe 
blocks;   pour  gas  pitch  upon  it,  cover  it  with  sharp  sand,  then  the  whole  with 
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Btraw,  and  put  the  horses  upon  it,  when  it  will  become  a  solid  nuuMi  impemons 
to  water.  A  floor  thus  constructed  we  have  had  in  use  for  ten  years,  and  it  is 
now  apparently  as  good  as  when  made.  The  frame  of  the  racks  shonld  be 
fourteen  inches  in  the  clear,  and  the  rungs  of  three-eighths  iron,  with  a  head  at 
one  end  and  a  nut  screwed  on  the  other ;  it  should  be  placed  perpendicolarlj 
behind  the  trough,  and  over  a  board  sloping  to  the  trough,  wnereby  the  haj 
seed  is  carried  into  it    The  slope,  which  gives  capacity  to  the  rack,  is  into  the 


sBBHSfflS 


^ng-way,  whereby  access  to  it  is  rendered  the  more  easy,  which,  in  feedmg 
long  fodder  to  cattle,  is  a  matter  of  much  moment.  The  space  under  tilie  trough 
is  boxed,  sloping  also  into  the  gang-way  with  a  lid,  and  which  has  a  capacity 
for  grain  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  stock.    The  gang-wayv  tiieniMlTes 
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le  either  planked  or  filled  witli  ^avel  properly  sliapecli  and  aatumted  witli 
icb.  wliicli  becomes  perfi^cUj  hard  Mid  impcaetrable  by  rats.  The  spaco 
the  ittabJe  floors  i?  usually  tho  hiding  place  of  rata;  the  proposed  mtthod 
kiog  the  floors  prevents  thies* 

}  of  the  eascQtial  clemetitis  lu  the  valao  of  a  barn  ta,  that  it  aflbrds  the 
I  of  making  and  prescrvin;^  manure.  Barn-yard  manure,  in  the  process  of 
ig,  has  no  substkutQ  of  equak  ralne ;   and  without  the  bam  3' on  cannot 


the  manure,  and  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  bam  is  its  quantity 

uality.     If  straw,  hay,  and  fodder  are  thrown  directly  from  the  barn  floor 

yard,  they,  in  a  great  measure,  remain  straw,  hay,  and  fodder.    The 

ing  of  cattle  upon  it  gires  it  the  appearance  of  manure,  but  the  appearance 
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18,  in  a  mcasarc,  deceptive ;  it  wants  the  process  of  having  passed  through  tbe 
stables.  A  farm  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  exhausted  and  fruitless 
unless  replenished  by  manure,  and  this  cannot  otherwise  be  so  cheaply  attained 
as  through  the  medium  of  the  barn.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
already  mentioned,  there  has  been  a  longer  practical  application  of  mind  to  the 
subject  of  agriculture  than  is  often  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  with  more  profit- 
able results ;  and  here  a  barn  is  the  first  building  in  the  construction  of  a  farm. 

That  what  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  improvements  in  barn-building 
may  be  the  better  understood,  we  annex  drawings  (Nos.  7  and  8)  of  some  of 
the  parts.  The  drawings  represent  the  sleepers  of  the  upper  floors  as  being 
across  the  floors.  They  may  be  so,  but  it  is  oetter  that  they  should  be  longi- 
tudinal with  the  floors,  extending  over  the  overshot. 

The  drawings  are  intended  to  exhibit  a  barn  78  by  54  feet,  the  main  frame 
being  40  feet,  and  each  overshot  7  feet,  the  back  one  resting  on  the  foundation 
wall.  The  walls  are  78  by  47  from  out  to  out,  the  front  overshot  extending 
7  feet  over  the  front  wall.  The  roof  all  around  should  extend  two  and  a  half 
feet  over  the  weather-boarding  or  walls. 

A  very  fatal  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  the  erection  of  ventilators  in  the 
shape  of  cupolas  upon  the  comb  of  the  roof.  All  hay  and  grain  undergo  a  state 
of  fermentation  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  put  away.  The  emission  from  it  ia 
a  dense,  damp  fog,  which  passes  through  the  cupola  and  constitutes  the  very 
best  conductor  of  lightning  that  could  be  devised ;  and  as  this  process  happend 
at  a  season  when  thunder-storms  prevail,  it  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  destmc- 
tion  by  lightning  of  many  barns.  The  object  is  better  attained  by  cribbing  the 
gable  ends  of  the  bam  for  ten  feet  below  the  top  of  the  roof,  by  placing  the 
weather-boarding  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  feather-edging  the  boards 
BO  cas  to  preserve  its  solidity  of  appearance  from  the  outside.  The  substance 
ventilated  from  the  barn  is  thus  so  diffused  and  broken  up  as  to  avoid  any 
danger  from  the  power  of  conduction  by  its  ascending  column. 

Whilst  the  water  from  the  cistern  may  be  easily  conducted  to  any  part  of 
the  stabling,  experience  does  not  sanction  its  introduction  there  at  all.  The 
drippings  and  accidents  occasion  a  dampness  and  wet  which  are  objectionable, 
whilst  the  pipe  passing  under  the  stable  and  depositing  the  water  in  a  covered 
trough  in  the  barn-yard  immediately  in  front  of  the  stables  is  sufficiently  con- 
venient for  all  practical  purposes.  The  size  of  the  cistern,  with  the  constant 
use  of  water  by  the  stock  of  the  farm,  are  nearly  equal  to  all  the  water  which 
will  fall  upon  the  roof  during  the  year,  so  that  there  will  be  little  to  run  off  from 
the  escape-pipe  at  the  top,  thus  avoiding  the  deleterious  effects  which  always 
result  from  the  copious  flow  of  water  into  the  manure  yard. 

We  may  add,  in  this  connexion,  that  racks  swung  upon  a  gallows  in  the 
barn-yard  is  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  way  of  feeding  cattle.  They 
possess  two  marked  advantages :  first,  suspended  by  chains,  they  may  be 
readily  raised  or  lowered,  as  the  manure  pile  increases  or  is  entirely  removed; 
and,  again,  thoy  yield  to  the  frequent  necessity  of  the  escape  of  one  animal 
from  the  attack  of  another.  A  convenient  shape  of  such  a  rack  is  ten  feet  long, 
fifteen  inches  wide  in  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  at  the  top  in  the  clear,  with 
rungs  four  feet  long  of  three-eighths  iron,  with  a  head  below  and  a  nut  above, 
suspended  by  a  loop  of  the  middle  end  rung,  which  is  made  of  a  little  stionger 
iron,  and  put  in  by  a  nut  below. 
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GREEN  MANURING  AND  MANURES. 


BY  JOHN  F.  WOLFINOER,  OF  UHLTON,  FA. 


By  green  manuring  wo  mean  the  sowing,  growing,  and  ploughing  down  of 
some  vegetable  crop  while  it  is  yet  green,  or  living  and  growing,  to  benefit  or 
improve  the  soil  and  its  future  farm  crops.  The  green  manurial  plants  and 
grasses  used  for  this  purpose  may,  if  necessary,  be  grown  upon  one  field,  and 
cut  off,  removed  to,  strewn  over,  and  ploughed  down  into  another  field.  But  it 
is  always  the  cheapest  and  best  plan  to  sow  and  grow  the  crop,  wherever  it  can 
be  done,  upon  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  manure.  In  discoursing  upon 
this  highly  important  subject  I  will  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  under  appro- 
priate and  distinct  heads. 

1.  Ancient  Green  Manuring. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  green  manuring  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun, 
but  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  sow,  grow,  and 
plough  down  various  plants  and  grasses  as  green  manurial  crops,  as  we  learn 
from  the  works  of  Rome's  most  distinguished  agricultural  writers,  to  wit :  from 
Cato,  Varro,  Celsus,  and  Pliny,  who  flourished  before  our  Saviour's  time,  and 
from  Columella  and  Virgil,  who  lived  afterwards. 

The  ancient  Grecians  understood  the  value  of  green  manures,  for  Xenophon, 
their  countryman,  a  man  celebrated  as  a  historian,  a  general,  and  a  philosopher, 
recommended  and  taught  them  the  use  of  such  manures. 

It  is  very  likely  the  ploughing  down  of  green  crops  as  a  manure  was  prac- 
ticed by  other  nations  also  at  a  still  earlier  day  in  the  history  of  our  world.  And 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  idea  of  using  such  crops  for  manurial  purposes  was 
first  derived  from  the  visible  good  effect  in  ploughing  down  dense  masses  of 
2ceeds.  But,  be  these  things  as  they  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  art  of  improving  soils  and  crops  by  the  use  of  green  vegetable  manures 
was  known  and  practiced  in  ancient  times. 

2.  Modern  Green  Manuring. 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  (now  Belgium,)  in  Europe,  were  the  first  among 
modem  nations  to  sow  and  grow  suitable  plant  and  grass  crops  to  be  ploughed 
down  into  their  soils  for  manurial  purposes,  to  wit,  such  as  red  clover,  spurry, 
sanfoin,  &c.  They  were  driven  to  the  use  of  this  kind  of  manure  through  "  ne- 
cessity, the  mother  of  invention;"  for  their  soil  generally  consisted  of  white, 
loose,  and  porous  sand,  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Their  soil  was  nat- 
urally very  much  like  the  sandy  district  upon  our  sea-coast  in  New  Jei*sey  and 
Maryland,  and  the  sandy  plains  sometimes  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut river. 

But  the  Flemish  gradually  converted  this  barren  land  into  a  most  fertile  loam; 
they  at  first  cultivated  these  districts  to  a  depth  of  only  three  or  four  inches,  but 
by  degrees  ploughed  deeper  as  their  soil  became  enriched  by  the  application  of 
manures,  until  they  at  last  secured  for  themselves  a  very  deep  and  loamy  soil 
upon  these  ancient  sandy  barrens.  In  1819  their  average  farm  crops  per  acre 
were  said  to  be,  of  wheat,  32  bushels;  rye,  32^  bushels;  oats,  ^2  bushels;  po- 
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tatoes,  350  bushels,  &c.  From  the  beginning  of  the  16th  ccntuiy  down  to  onr 
own  day,  the  Flemish  have  continued  models  of  neat,  economical,  and  profitable 
farming.  They  have  also  the  honor  of  being  the  first  nation  that  adopted  a 
regtdar  rotation  of  farm  crops,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  alternate  system 
of  husbandry.  It  was  a  leading  principle  with  them  to  make  their  farm 
closely  resemble  gardens.  And  to  do  this  they  had  small  farms,  and  aimed  at 
three  grand  points,  to  wit:  1.  The  accumulation  and  careful  use  of  the  mannre. 
2.  The  destruction  of  weeds ;  and  3d,  the  frequent  and  deep  stirring  or  pulveri- 
zation of  the  soil.  No  crop  was  of  more  importance  to  them  than  red  clover; 
for,  as  many  of  them  had  no  natural  meadows  or  grass  lands,  red  clover  was  not 
only  relied  on  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  fodder  for  their  cattle,  but  also  to 
make  much  manure  for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  their  soil?.  Radcliffe,  in 
writing  about  them,  says :  "  Without  clover  no  man  in  Flanders  would  pretend 
to  call  himself  a  farmer*^ — a  maxim  worthy  of  adoption  by  our  American 
farmers.  Their  clover  was  generally  given  to  their  cattle  in  a  green  condition; 
but  whenever  they  had  more  clover  than  could  be  used  in  this  way,  it  was  cut 
off  with  a  reaping  hook  and  converted  into  hay. 

This  cut  clover  was  tied  up  into  bundles  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight 
and  set  up  against  each  other  like  grain-sheaves,  to  dry  properly.  The  mowing 
and  turning  of  it,  as  we  make  clover-hay,  caused  them  a  loss  of  too  many  of  its 
leaves  and  fruit-buds.  Upon  all  soils  that  would  produce  clover  the  cultiva- 
tion of  red  clover  formed  a  part  of  the  course  in  every  rotation  of  crops,  as  this 
clover  was  sown  with  every  sort  of  grain — with  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
flax.  They  did  not  grow  spurry  much  except  on  very  dry  and  sandy  grounds, 
where  the  red  clover  failed  to  grow  well.  Here  they  had  recourse  to  spurry  to 
obtain  the  necessary  fodder  for  their  cattle  during  the  winter.  Spurry  answers 
very  well  upon  such  soils,  as  it  springs  up  readily  and  ripens  its  crop  in  about 
six  weeks. 

The  alternation  of  crops — that  is,  the  growing  of  a  regular  series  of  different 
farm  crops  upon  each  and  every  field  in  successive  order — ^is  an  essential  requi- 
site to  good  farming.  It  was  this,  in  connexion  with  their  green  manuring,  Aat 
then  gave  the  Flemish  husbandry  such  great  and  acknowledged  pre-eminence 
over  that  of  every  other  country.  Long  before  their  system  of  husbandry  was 
introduced  into  England,  Flemish  farmers  insisted  upon  it,  and  their  success  in 
farming  justified  them  in  the  opinion,  that  land  does  not  need  rest,  or  fallowing, 
where  this  system  is  practiced.  Iladcliffe,  if  I  remember  rightly,  says  he  saw 
the  operation  of  harvesting  grain,  and  the  ploughing  of  the  ground,  and  sowing 
of  turoip-sced,  all  going  on  at  once  on  one  and  the  same  field  in  Flanders ;  the 
ground  was  ploughed  up  and  resown  with  another  and  a  different  crop  as  soon 
as  the  grain  or  other  ripened  crop  was  cut  off  and  removed.  It  is  by  the  same 
or  similar  alternations  of  crops  that  the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
of  other  sandy  regions  of  England,  once  very  poor  and  unproductive,  have 
converted  them  into  the  most  fruitful,  wealthy,  and  populous  districts  of 
England.  This  same  system  has  wrought  similar  changes  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  it  will,  if  properly  and  perscveringly 
pursued,  produce  equally  beneficial  effects  in  our  own  country.  There  is 
nothing  in  farming  that  requires  a  nicer  judgment,  and  nothing  on  which  the 
farmer's  profits  more  depend,  than  upon  tlie  order  in  which  the  varions  form 
crops  cultivated  arc  made  to  succeed  each  other  upon  our  fields.  It  may  also' 
be  proper  to  say  here,  that  the  Flemish  kept  large  quantities  of  cattle ;  <wie 
beast  for  every  three  acres  of  land  loos  a  common  proportion ;  and  in  very 
small  occupations,  when  much  of  the  fann  work  was  done  with  the  spade,  the 
proportion  of  cattle  was  still  greater.  Their  cattle  were  fed  on  turnips,  potatoes, 
carrots,  &c.,  which  were  chopped  together  in  a  tub  with  their  leaves,  and 
mixed  up  in  boiling  water  with  rye  or  buckwheat  meal,  about  two  pailfuls  of 
which  were  given  to  each  cow  per  day. 
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The  green  manuring  and  alternate  husbandrj,  so  Buccessful  in  Flanders, 
gradually  extended  themselves,  with  suitable  and  necessary  yariations«  into 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

3.  Green  Manurial  Plants  and  Grasses. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  the  best  plants  and  grasses  for  green  manurial 
purposes  1 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  and  most  commonly  used  European  green 
manurial  plants  and  grasses,  to  wit : 

1.  Turnips,  (Broisica  rapa.) — The  turnip  belongs  to  the  cabbage  family  of 
plants,  but  it  differs  from  its  relations  in  this  respect,  that  it  delights  in  a  loose, 
warm,  and  dry  soil,  either  sandy  or  calcareous,  and  in  wood  ashes,  rather  than 
in  animal  dung,  as  a  manure.  It  grows  to  the  greatest  perfection  on  new  grounds 
of  this  character;  the  sooner  its  seeds  can  be  put  into  the  fresh  moist  soil,  after 
the  ground  is  ready  for  seeding,  the  better.  The  late  Dr.  Evan  Pugh,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  in  writing  on  this  point  says  : 

"  Causes  apparently  very  slight  may  often  produce  the  most  marked  result.  The  smaller 
the  Bced  the  more  likely  in  general  it  is  to  be  influenced  by  almost  imperceptible  causes.  In 
sowing  turnips,  English  farmers  not  unfrequently  remark  that  in  dry,  warm  days  a  vast  dif- 
ference is  made  in  the  crops  by  planting  the  seed  in  the  fresh  moist  soil,  just  after  the  mark- 
ing-out plough,  and  in  planting  in  the  same  soil  after  it  has  had  two  or  tnrce  hours  to  dry. 

**  Tho  very  intelligent  farmer  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  England,  informed  the  author,  (Dr. 
E.  Pugh, )  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  noticed  a  diminution  equal  to  one-fourth  the  crop 
produced  by  letting  a  row  thus  dry^  before  planting,  while  the  men  were  eating  their  dinners.*' 

If  this  quick  sowing  of  the  turnip  in  the  freshly  stirred  ground  is  a  matter  of 
such  great  importance  in  the  moist  and  cool  climate  of  England,  it  is  certainly 
far  more  important  here  in  our  own  hotter  and  drier  climate.  As  a  hint  to  a 
wise  man  is  said  to  be  sufficient,  I  make  no  further  comment  on  this  point.  As 
soon  as  the  sown  turnip-seed  is  drilled  in,  or  sufficiently  covered  with  earth,  the 
ground  should  be  pressed  down  with  a  heavy  roller ;  such  rolling  will  not  only 
bring  the  earth  and  the  seed  into  close  contact,  but  secure  to  the  seed  the  full 
benefit  of  the  soil's  existing  moisture,  and  so  insure  the  speedier  and  more  cer- 
Liin  germination  and  growth  of  the  seed.  This  is  not  the  whole  benefit  of  such 
rolling,  for  it  serves  also  to  protect  the  germinating  and  rising  crop  from  the 
ravages  of  the  turnip  fly,  as  many  experiments  concur  in  proving  that  this  fly 
does  far  more  harm  where  the  soil  of  the  turnip  crop  is  loose  and  porous  than 
it  does  or  can  do  when  the  soil  is  close  and  compact.  Turnips  are  very  useful 
for  fattening  cattle  of  every  kind ;  sheep  fatten  speedily  on  turnip  tops,  their 
leaves  merely,  without  eating  their  bulbs  or  roots.  Turnips  form  a  regular 
farm  crop  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England,  for  feeding  oflf  in  the 
field,  by  sheep  and  homed  cattle,  as  well  as  for  winter  use  for  their  live  stock 
in  the  barn.  Turnips  are  also,  in  these  moist  and  cool  summer  climates,  one 
of  their  best  soil-renovating  crops,  and  have,  for  several  centuries  past,  been 
used  as  such  with  very  great  advantage.  The  large,  rough,  spreading,  and 
gas-collecting  leaves  of  the  turnip  draw  more  nourishment  from  the  air  than 
their  roots  do  from  the  soil;  and  hence  this  crop  not  only  serves  to  keep  farm 
animals  there  in  good  order,  but  the  manure  resulting  from  it  also  keeps  the 
laud  itself  in  a  good  and  an  improving  condition,  as  the  turnip  fields  so  eaten 
dOT  by  sheep  and  cattle  are  left  in  excellent  order  for  producing  a  wheat  crop. 
The  farmers  of  England  find  it  very  advantageous  to  turn  their  sheep  upon 
their  turnip  fields  and  let  them  eat  off  their  tops  or  leaves,  and  also  as  many  of 
the  turnips  themselves  as  they  wish.  This  practice  not  only  saves  them  the 
;ime  and  labor  of  harvesting  much  of  the  crop,  and  of  hauling  from  the  barn- 
jrard  the  manure  that  it  would  have  made  in  the  barn,  but  at  the  same  time 
fcatters  and  deposits  all  of  the  fertilizing  matter  contained  in  such  animal  ex- 
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crcments  right  down  upon  the  spot  or  ground  where  it  is  wanted  for  the  renora- 
tion  or  improvement  of  the  eoih 

The  lour  grand  staple  agiicultural  products  of  England  consist  of,  1,  wheat; 
2,  turnip:^,  mostly  Swedish  turnips  or  ruta-bagas;  3,  barley,  and  4,  grass;  in- 
cluding clover  and  vetches  or  tares.  Tliese  crops  are,  for  the  most  part,  made 
to  succeed  each  other  upon  their  several  fields  in  this  same  order.  Thus,  they 
grow  wheat  to  furnij^h  bread  for  themselves  and  the  nation,  and  turnips  to  M 
the  sheep  that  supply  them  with  clothing  and  mutton,  and  barley  to  be  malted 
and  brewed  into  beer  and  ale,  their  fav^orite  drink  or  beverage,  and  lastly,  grae^. 
in  pastures,  meadows  and  ilelds,  to  feed  and  fatten  their  horses  tliat  do  their 
work,  and  their  cattle  that  supply  them  with  beef  and  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 
Oats  are  occasionally  grown  instead  of  wheat,  and  beans  instead  of  turnips,  but 
these  variations  cind  their  special  crops  of  hops,  potatoes,  flax,  and  the  like,  do 
but  little  disturb  this  general  rotation  of  crops  throughout  England.  But  a3 
turnips,  which  were  long  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  their  whole  system  of 
cropping,  are  failing  to  grow  well  in  many  localities,  many  of  the  high  or  beet 
farmers  of  England  are  beginning  to  abandon  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  place,  and  with  decided  advantage,  the  mangoid  wurzels,  a 
species  of  beet.  The  preceding  English  rotation  of  crops,  or  **  whole /our  yean' 
course  of  /imhandrj/"  aa  Judge  French,  of  New  Hampshire,  calls  it,  in  his  very 
interesting  essay  entitled  "  Observations  on  English  Husbandry,"  origioated 
on  the  light  lands  "  of  Norfolk  county,  and  is  known  generally  as  the  Norfolk 
system."  And  the  Judge  observes:  **  So  great  has  been  the  advantage  of  this 
system  that,  on  lands  so  heavy,  (compact,)  as  to  be  greatly  injured  by  the 
treading  of  sheep,  movable  sheds  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  thoae 
who  practice  *  high  farming.'  These  sheds  are  of  wood,  with  open  raftered 
bottoms,  large  enough  to  contain  twelve  sheep,  and  are  made  with  wheels  to 
push  forward  on  movable  rails  over  the  turnip  field  for  the  double  purpose  of 
manuring  the  land  without  treading  it,  and  of  sheltering  the  animals.  The  crop 
is  thus  consumed,  and  the  cost  of  drawing  it  ofl'  and  bringing  back  the  manure 
is  saved.  The  turnips  are,  of  course,  pulled  out,  cut  and  fed  to  the  sheep  in 
troughs."  1  have  said  that  English  fanners  turn  their  sheep  into  their  turnip 
fields  to  eat  off  the  crop.  But  the  sheep  are  not  put  there  and  allowed  to  nm 
all  over  the  field  just  where  they  please  and  as  they  please — ^far  from  it. 
Their  sheep  are  enclosed  and  confined  within  or  inside  of  movable  wooden 
fences,  called  hurdles,  so  as  to  keep  the  sheep  from  rambling  about,  and  make 
them  stay  long  enough  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  field  to  manure  it  properly 
for  the  succeeding  farm  crop,  to  wit,  barley.  When  the  sheep  have,  in  this  way, 
manured  one  part  of  the  field  sufficiently,  they  arc  removed  to  another  part  of 
its  turnip  crop  until  the  whole  field  has  undergone  this  process  of  sheep-feeding 
and  soil  renovation. 

Joseph  Harris,  of  New  York,  in  his  valuable  essay  "  On  stall-feeding  cattle 
and  sheep,"  says : 

*'Iii  fjitreiiiug  cattle  iintl  sheep  it  is  n  question  of  the  first  iinportanco  what  food  is  pro- 
duced at  tlie  least  t^xpeiiso  to  tin;  ti'itilizinj^  eleiueiits  iu  the  soil.  One  groat  objoet  in  fcedii]^ 
animals  is  to  enrich  liie  laud,  and  it  is  important  to  know  what  food  can  be  produced  that 
will  injure  the  land  thii  lerist  and  enrich  the  manure  heap  the  most.  When  the  crop  »  favor- 
al)l<\  there  is  no  crop  so  valunhle  in  this  two-fold  view  as  the  turnip.  It  is  cultivated  ia 
rows,  which  admit  tln^  use  of  tii«»  liorse-hoe,  and  the  plants  arc  thinned  out  by  the  hand-hoe^ 
about  a  foot  apart ;  the  lan«l,  then-tore,  is  maile  very  clean.  It  is  essential,  indeed,  to  the 
success  of  the  crop  that  the  laud  should  be  niatlo  very  mellow  and  kept  scrupuloasly  free 
from  weeds  durin;^  its  {jjrowih.  It  takes  tlu;  place,  indeed,  of  tho  old-fashiouedsunnncr  fal- 
low, and  for  this  rea.st)n  is  called  a  \\i\U>w  crop.  Tlien  a  largo  amount  of  food  is  prodaced 
on  an  acre  at  comp:iratively  little  cost  to  the  soil,  and  thu  consumption  of  their  lood  pi\>- 
duces  a  larjje  <piantity  of  excellent  manure." 

Now,  this  may,  indeed,  be  true  when  the  crop  is  favorable;  but  then  it  is  so 
often  unfavorable,  or,  in  other  words,  a  failure  with  us  here  in  America,  that 
11,  L.  Allen  says  : 
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*'The  value  of  turnips  to  this  country  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  manj  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Great  Britain  alone  this  value  probm>lv  exceeds  one  hundred  million  or  dollars 
annually.     But  its  culture  here  is  much  less  desirqhle,  as  our  drier  climate  and  early  and 


com,  which  generally  gives  a  certain  and  highly  remunerative  return.  It  may  sometimes, 
however,  take  the  place  of  com  with  advantage,  and  the  turnip  or  some  other  of  the  root 
crops  should  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  change,  in  part,  for  the  winter  food  of 
cattle  and  sheep." 

Our  climate  seems  to  be  too  Lot  and  dry  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips on  a  large  scale.  Experience  has  shown  that  turnip  seed  sown  in  between 
the  hills  of  our  growing  com  plants,  at  the  last  working  or  hoeing  of  the  com, 
is  an  admirable  way  of  securing  a  turnip  crop.  For  the  growing  corn  not  only 
screens  the  young  and  tender  tumip  crop  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  from 
the  withering  effects  of  drought,  but  also  protects  it  in  a  good  measure  from  the 
ravages  of  bugs  and  flies.  When  the  com  is  removed  from  the  eround  the 
turnips  will  be  able  to  boar  and  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  diminishing 
heat,  and  continue  growing  nicely  until  their  growth  is  checked  by  our  severe 
autumnal  frosts.  But  whether  the  turnip  can  ever  be  successfully  grown  here 
in  our  country  as  a  regular  rotation  farm  crop  remains  to  be  seen,  and  if  it  can, 
it  must  have  its  place  in  a  rotation  that  does  not  displace  our  Indian  com.  For, 
OS  Judge  French  very  beautifully  as  well  as  truthfully  remarks  in  his  essay 
aforesaid — 

'*  No  system  of  husbandry  which  should  exclude  Indian  corn  from  its  place  in  the  rotation 
cJf  crops  can  be  adopted  in  this  country.  It  is  the  golden  harvettt  of  our  land,  the  surest 
gill  of  the  great  Giver  to  our  western  world.  For  man  and  for  every  animal  upon  the  farm 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  cereal  plants.  As  a  fodder  plant,  green  or  dry,  it  may 
take  the  place  of  almost  any  other." 

2.  Spurry,  (Spurgula  arr^ww.)— Spurry  is  an  annual  plant  extensively 
cnltivated  in  Germany  and  in  France  as  a  winter  pasture  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  and  milch  cows  and  sheep  fed  on  it  yield,  according  to  Von  Thaer,  of  Grer- 
many,  superior  milk,  butter,  and  mutton.  For  winter  pasturage  it  is  usually 
sown  broadcast  on  the  harrowed  stubble  of  grain  crops  just  removed  from  the 
ground ;  but  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  sown  in  the  spring  for  spring  and  summer 
pasture.  It  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  sandy  soils,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  called  "the  clover  of  sandy  lands."  It  will  grow  well  upon  sandy  soils 
that  are  too  poor,  dry,  and  thin  to  bear  clover,  and  will  also,  if  sown  in  March, 
and  then  again  in  May,  and  afterwards  in  July,  produce  three  crops  upon  the 
same  field  in  one  season.  These  three  crops  will,  if  successively  ploughed  down 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  renovate  or  strengthen  a  poor  or  barren 
soil  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  now  bring  clover  or  a  crop  of  winter  grain. 
Hence,  spurry  is  largely  grown  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Denmark  as  a  ferti- 
lizer, and  also  as  a  valuable  forage  for  cattle  both  in  its  green  and  in  its 
dried  state.  Van  Voght,  of  Germany,  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  it,  for,  in 
speaking  of  spurry,  he  says : 

'*  It  is  better  than  red  or  white  clover ;  the  cows  give  more  and  better  milk  when  fed  on  it, 
Bmd  it  improves  the  land  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  If  the  land  is  to  lie  several  years  in 
pasture,  white  clover  must  be  sown  with  it;  when  sown  in  the  middle  of  April,  it  is  ripe  for 
posture  by  the  end  of  May.  If  eaten  off  in  June  the  land  is  turned  flat,  and  another  crop  is 
sown,  which  affords  pjisture  in  August  and  September.  This  operation  is  equivalent  to  a 
dressing  of  ten  loads  of  manure  per  acre.  The  blessing  of  spurry,  the  clover  of  sandy  lands. 
Is  incredible  when  rightly  employed." 

Spurry  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  grows  spontaneously  in  our  middle  States,  as  it 
is  a  native  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  Europe.  There  seem,  however,  to  be 
several  varieties  of  spurry — that  just  described,  and  the  Spergnla  maxima,  the 
large  or  gigantic  spurry,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  on  account  of  its  size, 
besides  other  varieties.  The  gigantic  spurry  is  a  native  of  Gourland  and  Livonia, 
XL  Europe,  and  is  likewise  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  as  rapidly  as  the 
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common  spuny  aforesaid,  and  when  about  a  foot  high  it  throws  oat  ^ve  or  six, 
and  at  times  as  high  as  ten  side-ehootB  or  branches,  and  easily  yields  two  crops 
per  year,  crops  much  hearier  than  those  of  the  common  sparry.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  equally  as  good  as  that  for  pasture  and  hay  and  as  a  soil-renoratiog 
manure.  It  forms  a  very  earlj  as  well  as  a  very  late  pasturage,  and  sooceeds 
best  upon  sandy  soils,  but  will  grow  vigorously  upon  other  soils,  and  also  on 
good  soils,  provided  they  are  not  too  rich.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  spring, 
summer,  or  autumn,  but  its  seeds  ought  to,  be  occasionally  renewed,  aa  the  crop 
has  otherwise  a  tendency  to  deteriorate. 

3.  Sanfoin,  {Heydysarum  onobrychis.) — Sanfoin  is  a  native  of  and  grows 
well  on  the  chalk  soils  of  Europe,  as  high  as  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  latituda 
It  delights  in  high,  dry,  naked,  white,  deep,  and  strong  chalk  soils,  and  binds  their 
loose  particles  together  better  than  any  other  plant,  as  its  roots  penetrate  to  ft 
great  depth,  and  as  well  as  otherwise  improve  their  condition.  It  belongs  to 
the  Leguminosa  family  of  plants,  and  experience  shows  that  it  will  grow  well 
on  limestone  soils,  and  on  non-limestone  soils  if  heavily  limed.  On  favorable 
soils  it  yields  large  crops  of  fodder,  which  though  less  abundant  per  acre  than 
those  of  lucerne,  are  superior  both  in  their  green  and  dried  state  to  Inceme 
fodder.  Grimaldi,  of  Italy,  assures  us  that  in  Calabria  it  forms  an  excellent 
crop  to  fertilize  and  alternate  with  wheat,  and  that,  after  the  wheat  is  cut  and 
removed,  the  sanfoin  will,  from  self-seeding,  immediately  cover  the  ground  again 
with  a  thick  turf,  and  continue  doing  this  upon  the  same  ground  for  forty  years 
or  more,  and  so  manure  and  secure  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  every  second  year  in 
all  that  time.  Arthur  Young,  of  England,  also  describes  sanfoin  as  being  '*one 
of  the  most  valuable  plants  ever  introduced  into  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain," 
where  it  is  usually  mixed  and  sown  with  other  seeds.  Jethro  Tall,  a  very 
distinguished  English  agriculturist  and  agricultural  writer,  in  speaking  of 
sanfoin  say^,  "  Any  dry  ground  may  be  made  to  produce  this  noble  plant,  be 
it  ever  so  poor;  but  the  richest  soil  will  yield  the  most  of  it  and  the  best" 
Tull  grew  his  sanfoin  in  drill:«,  and  was  careful  not  to  cover  his  seed  over  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  or  sow  it  thickly,  particularly  on  poor  land.  Sanfoin  is  gen- 
erally sown  in  the  spring,  but  sometimes  early  in  autumn.  Its  seed  is  worth 
more  per  bushel  than  oats,  and  is  hardly  inferior  to  peas  as  a  food  for  domestic 
animals.  Our  national  Agricultural  Department,  aibout  ten  years  ago,  intro- 
duced into  our  country  from  France  two  varieties  of  sanfoin,  known  as  "the 
common  sanfoin,  the  double-bearing  sanfoin,"  both  of  which  are  perennial 
plants.  The  common  sanfoin  is  best  adapted  for  poor  soils,  and  only  yields  one 
crop  a  year,  while  the  double-bearing  sanfoin,  which  is  hardier  and  more  vigor- 
ous, yields  two  crops  a  year,  but  requires  a  good  soil ;  for  if  sown  upon  inferior 
soils  it  is  apt  to  deteriorate  and  die  out,  and,  therefore,  must  on  such  soils  be 
occasionally  resown  thickly,  with  new  or  fresh  seed,  as  seed  a  year  old  or  older 
is  not  sure  to  grow.  The  growth  of  sanfoin  has  often  been  attempted  in  our 
New  Englapd  States,  but  so  large  a  portion  of  the  crop  has  always  been  winte^ 
killed  that  its  cultivation  there  is  now,  I  believe,  pretty  generally,  if  not 
altogf  thrr  abandoned.  Its  success  in  Pennsylvania  and  our  other  middle  States 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  competition  with  our  red  clover.  Its 
growth  in  our  southern  States  seems  to  have  been  so  sickly  and  puny  as  to 
discourage  its  cultivation  there. 

4.  White  Lupine,  (Lupinus  albus.) — The  stem,  leaves,  and  seeds  of  the 
white  lupin»!  form  an  excellent  fodder,  both  in  their  green  and  dried  state,  for 
farm  anunals,  and  particularly  sheep.  Its  seeds  are  sometimes  used  as  a  human 
food  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe,  as  they  were  also  by  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  chief  value  of  this  plant,  however,  consists  in  its  excellence  a  as 
green  manure  for  the  renovation  of  old  and  worn-out  soils  and  the  improvement 
of  soils  that  are  naturally  barren.  It  grows  up  rapidly,  suffers  bat  little  from 
drought,  and  nothing  at  all  from  insects  in  Europe,  extends  its  roots  more  than 
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wo  feet  deep  into  the  soil,  and  has  numeroos  large  roots,  stems,  and  leaves 
rbich  abound  in  potash,  nitrogen,  and  phosphoric  acid,  three  of  the  most  vala- 
ible  fertilizing  elements,  and  hence  is  regaraed  in  Italy,  Spain,  southern  France, 
md  parts  of  Germany,  as  being  the  best  of  all  green  vegetable  manures,  almost 
iqual  to  barn-yard  dung.  What  renders  it  stSl  more  valuable  is  the  fact  that 
t  will  keep  down  weeds,  and  grow  in  all  soils  except  such  as  are  marly  or  cal- 
ous,  and  delights  in  all  such  as  have  ferruginous  subsoil  or  oxide  of  iron. 
Lc  ihus  not  only  enriches,  but,  through  its  strong  roots  and  stems,  opens  and 
nellows  up  stiff  clay  ground.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  green  manures  to  bring 
mfruitfal  and  sandy  lands  into  a  productive  state.  Its  roots  and  stems,  when 
mbedded  in  the  soil,  decay  slowly,  but  their  decay  may  be  hastened  by  a  top- 
Iressing  of  caustic  lime.  Its  success  in  renovating  the  soils  of  Europe  has 
en  great,  for  it  is  said,  even  in  the  north  of  Germany,  to  yield  from  ten  to 
twelve  tons  of  green  vegetable  matter  in  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  months 
:rom  the  time  its  seeds  are  sown.  Its  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  peas, 
ire  expensive,  and  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  without 
njury  from  frost,  and  will  blossom  in  about  three  months  or  sooner,  soon  after 
Mrhich  the  crop  should  be  ploughed  down.  It  may  then  be  very  advantageously 
:bllowed  by  most  of  our  field  and  garden  crops.  This  and  all  other  lupines, 
lowever,  belong  to  the  leguminosa  order  of  plants,  and  are  annuals,  and 
}o  must  be  sown  or  planted  anew  every  year.  The  virtues  of  the  lupine  were 
weil  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  for  Columella,  their  ablest  agricultural 
Hrriter,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  : 

**  Of  all  leguminous  vegetables  the  lupine  is  that  which  merits  most  attention,  because  it 
?osts  least,  employs  least  time,  and  furnishes  an  ezcellent  manure.^*  Armstrong  says 
>f  it:  **Tbe  properties  which  recommend  it  as  a  manure  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
vhich  belong  to  buckwheat.  It  is  a  quick  grower,  and  has  numerous  large  and  succulent 
eaves.  While  growing,  it  subsists  principally  upon  the  air,  and  when  buried  decomposes 
sntirely  and  rapidly. "-h( Armstrong's  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  page  661.) 

In  1856  I  received  a  package  of  white  lupine  seeds,  which. resembled  large 
grains  of  white  corn,  from  our  United  States  Patent. Office,  and  planted  them 
carefully  in  a  nicely  prepared  loamy  soil ;  but  after  coming  up  and  growing 
iery  prettily,  and  throwing  out  beautiful  blossoms,  my  plants  gradually  withered 
iway  and  died  without  ripening  any  of  their  seeds.  My  second  trial  of  their 
'ceds,  in  1857,  proved  a  still  greater  failure.  We  also  learn  from  the  Rev.  C. 
W.  Howard,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  that  this  lupine  proved  an  entire  failure  in 
jreorgia ;  for  although  their  seeds  germinated  and  grew  vigorously  there,  yet 
heir  seeds  or  beans  were,  soon  after  their  formation  in  the  growing  plants, 
ittacked  and  utterly  destroyed,  after  repeated  sowings  or  plantings,  by  some 
nsect  that  destroyed  the  seeds  alone  and  injured  no  other  part  of  the  plants. 

5.  Yellow  Lupine,  (Lupinus  luteusj — The  yellow  lupine,  so  called  after 
;he  yellow  color  of  its  seeds,  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Germany  and 
jome  other  parts  of  Europe  as  a  green  manurial  crop,  and  its  calture  is  nearly 
;he  same  as  that  of  the  white  lupine,  just  described.  It  grows,  according  to 
joil,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  is  the  only  lupine  out  of  eighty-three 
jpecies  whose  blossoms  have  a  sweet,  honey-like  smell.  Its  green  and  growing 
items  and  leaves  absorb  large  quantities  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  other  fertilizing 
ilements  from  the  air ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fertilizing  power  of  this  and  the 
^hite  lupine,  and  other  lupines,  is  transient,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  one 
^ear  or  season.  Large  crops  of  the  yellow  lupine  are  also  grown  in  Europe  for 
ts  seeds,  which,  when  ground  or  crashed,  make  an  excellent  food  to  fatten 
»4ittle  and  hogs.  For  additional  information  as  to  the  character,  cultivation, 
Lud  uses  of  the  lupines  as  a  green  manure,  see  Louis  Schade's  statements  in 
he  Agricultural  Report  of  1861,  pages  370-3.  There  is  also  a  blue  lupine 
'Lupintts  angustif alius)  considerably  grown  in  Europe  for  green  ^manurial 
ses. 
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6.  Vetch,  Tare  or  Fitch,  (Vicia  sati&aj — The  vetch,  tare  or  fitch  aim 
belongs  to  the  leguminous  or  food-bearing  order  of  plants,  as  its  seeds  are  mme* 
where  between  a  pea  and  a  bean.  It  consists  of  two  varieties,  a  spring  and  a 
winter  variety,  botli  of  which  are  hardy  and  productive.  But  as  they,  too,  m 
only  annual  plants,  they  must  be  sown  afresh  every  year,  a  circumstanee  tint 
renders  their  cultivation  more  troublesome  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The 
vetch  delights  in  a  clay  soil,  but  grows  well  on  any  rich  soil  that  is  not  diy. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  Europe  for  green  fodder  or  soiling,  and  also  as  a  pas- 
turage, and  for  cutting  and  curing  into  hay.  Its  seeds  are  generally  Bown 
broadcast  on  the  ground  and  harrowed  in  like  wheat.  The  summer  vetch  may 
be  sown,  at  any  rate,  from  the  end  of  March  till  the  end  of  May ;  the  winter 
vetch  must  be  sown  in  September  or  October,  and  forms  in  early  spring  a  veiy 
valuable  food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  vetch  is  often  sown  in  stubble  groond, 
and  ploughed  down  as  a  green  manure  in  southern  Geimany  after  it  has  com- 
menced decaying  in  autumn  through  the  action  of  frost.  So  the  winter  vetcli 
has  been  found  highly  advantageous  in  England  when  ploughed  down  in  early 
spring  for  manurial  purposes.  The  vetch  is  not  only  more  precarious,  but  aIm 
a  more  expensive  manurial  crop  than  either  spurry  or  the  white  or  yellow 
lupine,  and  also  requires  a  better  soil  than  they  do  for  its  successful  growth. 
"A.  S.  L.,"  of  Breeds  vi  lie,  Van  Buren  county.  State  of  Michigan,  in  giving  ns 
his  experience  in  1859  of  the  vetch  crop  and  its  various  uses,  says : 

*'  The  vetch  is  considered  in  England  as  about  the  most  valuable  of  her  numerooa  gfwn 
crops.  For  some  years  after  its  introduction  hero  (Michigan)  it  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
Attacks  of  a  certain  bug  that  farmers  became  discouraged.  But  I  was  glad  to  see.  atbort 
time  since,  a  poor  Irishman  becoming  independently  rich  by  persevering  to  raise  and  tare 
the  seed  of  a  few  pods,  which  his  sister  smuggled  to  him  in  a  letter,  until  bv  the  steady  in- 
crease of  his  store  he  was  eualjled  to  supply  all  the  livery  and  private  stables  of  the  citj  i 
near  which  he  lived,  finding  a  pressinr^  demand  for  it  at  ten  cents  each  for-small  bandies  of  ' 
about  the  size  of  oat-sheaves.  Its  adrantaofes  I  look  upon  to  be  at  least  four-fold.  3.  As 
thi're  are  two  classes  of  seed,  the  winter  anu  spring,  the  farmer,  by  sowing  his  first  crop  in 
October,  and  his  second,  third,  and  fourth  in  April,  May,  and  June,  can  have  a  regnkr  sue* 
cessiou  for  the  entire  spring  and  summer.  '2d.  Its  ilavor  ap{>ears  to  suit  the  taste  and  appetite 
of  all  herbaceous  animals.  3.  Its  being  more  astringent,  or  less  laxative  or  cathartic,  than 
all  other  green  crops,  it  not  only  increases  the  milk  of  cows,  but  improves  their  condition 
in  an  incredibly  short  time ;  and,  4,  what  I  consider  its  greatest  desideratum,  is  the  safei/ 
with  which  hard-working  and  fast-going  horses  may  use  it.  And  when  we  consider  the 
length  of  our  winters,  during  which  a  stage-horse,  for  instance,  is  kept  in  hard  condition  on 
dry  bay  and  oats,  and  not  allowed  any  soft  food  of  any  kind  lest  his  wind  should  beim* 

5)a"ired,  we  nnist  say,  bein^  the  earliest  and  least  flatulent,  it  deser\*es  to  rack  first  of  its  clssfi. 
[t  grows  in  any  soil,  the  richer,  of  course,  the  more  luxuriant,  is  sown  as  wheat,  and  yields 
two  crops,  like  clover." 

And  in  1860  he  continued  his  remarks  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"Tj.'ist  October,  in  reply  to  one  of  your  inquiries,  I  sent  you  a  few  lines  relative  to  vetches,  since 
which  I  have  had  many  letters  asking  where  seed  can  be  had,  what  soils  are  bc»t  suited  to 
it,  &.(:.  It  has  h>ng  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  American  affricultarists  are 
so  careless  about  green  crops,  which  comj>rise  such  a  serious  portion  of  the  English  farmer'^ 
care.  And  as  the  annual  j)rolit  of  the  stock  of  any  sized  larm  should  ever  be  mors  than 
double!  its  other  produce,  if  the  proprietor  but  knew  the  value  of  maniune  and  wished  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  rate  of  holding  out,  1  cannot  at  all  account  for  the  neglect  of  it  by  a  people  so 
very  shrewd  in  matters  of  minor  importance,  particularly  as  our  climate  here  makes  mmnier 
forapro  of  much  more  consequence  to  us  than  those  so  favon*d  by  constant  showers.  The 
i)asrures  of  our  wealthier  landholders  being  invariably  parched,  and  the  cattle  of  our  poorer 
liuving  little  to  induce  them  to  rettmi  home  from  their  rambles  in  the  woods,  might,  one 
would  suppose,  be  sufHcient  reasons  to  remind  each  of  these  classes  to  guard  against  such 
vital  inconvenience  and  loss,  by  a  system  lequiring  such  little  8})ace  and  such  trifling  ex* 
peuse  as  green-cropping — a  system,  too,  that  their  own  forefathers  had  followed,  and  their 
descendants  at  home  (Europe)  rfc;  pursue  and  will  stick  to  so  long  as  they  imagine  themselves 
to  be  farmers,  oven  though  their  pastures  are  always  green  and  their  cattle  never  permitted 
to  range  beyond  thttir  own  farms.  Of  green  crops  there  are  various  descriptiona,  all  in  grest 
use  in  every  European  country;  but  vetches  ap|>ear  to  mo  to  be  the  most  natritioos and 
lucrative,  &c.  They  will  grow  on  any  description  of  land,  yieidin?,  of  course,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  richness ;  may  bo  mown  thnn)  times,  .Tune,  August,  and  October ;  bat  as  the  present 
price  of  their  seeds  is  the  only  thing  which  I  can  see  preventing  their  general  un^  1  iraaki 
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end  sowing  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  mixed  with  one  pedc  of  rye,  cnttinfj^ 

a..oi.  crop  when  two  feet  high,  and  allowing  the  second  to  ripen  for  seed,  of  wlucJi  twenty 

Is  per  acre  should  be  the  average  expectation  in  this  country.    As  from  all  I  can  hear 

.  ..^  success  in  Caoada,  where  it  is  now  a  favorite  forage,  it  yields,  according  to  manage- 

from  fifteen  to  twenty-fivo  bushels  of  seed,  besides  a  valuable  crop  of  straw,  of  which 

>  are  extremely  fond.    To  prevent  its  destruction  by  bugs,  with  which  American  soil 

s,  the  seeds  should  be  steeped  for  a  very  short  time  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  mixed 

la  «TOod  ashes  sufficient  to  make  it  diy  enough  for  sowing.    For  the  purpose  of  procuring 

so  that  the  farmer  may  not  ao^ain  be  obliged  to  purchase,  the  winter  and  i*pring  variety 

J  ooth  be  sown  in  April ;  but  the  proper  time  for  the  winter  variety  is  early  in  October, 

*A  the  manner  of  puttmg  in  each  is  precisely  similar  to  those  of  winter  and  spring  wheat. 

know  of  no  forage  so  magical  in  its  effects  on  the  coats  and  condition  of  horses,  bringing 

ImoBt  the  dead  to  life  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  or  one  so  refreshing  to  delicate  new  milcn 

ows  which  may  have  passed  a  hard  winter.    Young  calves,  too,  will  fancy  themselves 

nearlings  before  the  fall  if  regularly  supplied  with  it,  and  brood-sows  and  little  pigs  will 

hrive  upon  it  well ;  but  much  as  I  admire  it,  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  suppose  that  I  forget 

be  advantages  of  other  green  crops.    Lest  any  should  suffer  from  an  adverse  season,  every 

armer  should  have  several  patches  of  rye,  Italian  rye  grass,  clover  and  com  sown  thick 

ind  broadcast,  that  he  may  be  able  to  spare  his  pastures,  shade  his  cattle  during  the  scorch- 

ng  heat  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  raise  a  mound  of  manure  which  time  will  prove  the 

rune  of. 

"A.  S.  L. 
'*  Breedsville.  Van  Buren  county,  Michigan,* 

Now,  if  these  statements  of  "  A.  8.  L."  be  trae,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
pestion  his  veracity,  the  vetch  is  certainly  a  green  crop  that  deserves  far  more 
Attention  from  farmers  in  oar  country  than  it  has  yet  received  ;  and  its  manurial 
powers  must  also  be  great,  as  the  vetch  is  a  plant  that  absorbs  a  large  amount 
>f  nitrogen  and  other  fertilizing  elements  from  the  air  in  growing. 

7.  Rape,  (Brassica  campestris  olifera.) — Cole,  colza,  or  rape  is  a  species 
)f  cabbage,  whose  stems  and  leaves  form  an  excellent  fodder  for  animals,  and 
Birhose  seeds  yield  an  excellent  illuminating  oil,  nearly  equal  to  sperm  oil,  and  very 
iseful  to  the  arts.  It  is  so  hardy  a  plant  that  it  will  grow  pretty  well  even  in  a 
poor  soil ;  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  growing  very  late  in  autumn,  and  of 
beginning  its  growth  agam  very  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  thus,  in  its  thick 
md  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  furnishes  a  valuable  fodder  for  cattle  at  a  season 
jf  the  year  when  fodder  is  scarce.  But  it  succeeds  best  only  upon  soils  that  are 
rich,  deep,  and  dry,  especially  upon  such  as  are  mellow  and  marly  or  calcareous, 
[ts  planting,  growth,  and  culture  are  like  those  of  our  other  cabbages.  But,  to 
insure  a  good  crop  of  rape,  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
ind  the  sown  or  drilled  seeds  well  rolled  down  with  a  roller.  The  rape  plants 
*an  be  transplanted  into  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oat  fields  after  their  crops  have 
>een  cut  and  removed  from  the  ground.  But  the  crop  can  be  allowed. 
;o  grow  where  it  stands  without  transplanting,  but  in  such  cases  it  will 
lot  yield  well  or  largely  except  upon  the  very  best  soils.  Immen.se  crops  • 
)f  rape  are  grown  in  Belgium,  France,  Grermany,  and  England,  mostly  after  a 
veil  dunged  and  cultivated  potato  or  pea  crop,  and  its  long  and  deep  roots  and 
hick  stems  not  only  loosen  up  tough  clay  soils,  but  when  ploughed  down  with, 
heir  rich  and  oily  seeds  manure  the  ground  nicely  for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  other 
prain. 

There  are  two  varieties,  a  summer  and  a  winter  variety,  of  colza  or  rape. 

Phe  summer  rape  is  mostly  sown  in  April  or  in  March,  if  the  weather  is  favora- 

>le,  at  the  rate  of  one-Hfih  of  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre.     It  suits  a  light  soil 

>etter  than  the  winter  rape  does,  but  its  yield  per  acre  is  generally  from  33  to 

\Q  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  winter  rape,  as  it  is  a  much  more  uncertain 

rop  than  the  winter  variety.     The  winter  rape  is  sown  in  July,  or  about  the 

aning  of  August,  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  seed  to  the 

t;  if  drilled  into  the  ground,  and  a  pound  or  two  more  than  that  quantity  of 

d  per  acre  if  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  into  the  soil.     The  winter  rape 

sown  at  the  time  specified,  that  its  plants  may  not  run  to  seed  the  same  season 

r  jear,  which  they  will  be  very  likely  to  do  if  sown  earlier  than.  that.     It  is 
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generally  transplanted  during  the  ensuing  month  of  September  or  October ;  and 
one  acre  of  rape-seed  plants  furnishes  enough  for  ten  acres  or  more  of 
ground,  where  they  should  stand  in  rows,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  apert, 
to  admit  of  proper  hoeing  or  culture.  The  winter  rape  is  aanually  harvested 
about  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  and  its  harvesting  is  cwn* 
menced  when  its  pods  are  brown  and  half  their  seeds  are  of  a  dark  brownoolor. 
The  rape  ripens  its  seeds  very  unequally,  as  its  lower  pods  are  ripe  and  ready 
to  burj*t  open  before  those  at  its  top  are  fully  grown ;  and  if  the  harvestlDg 
season  is  wet,  much  of  the  seed  is  lost  by  its  shelling  out.  Hence  the  crop 
should  bo  cut  when  the  dew  is  on  it,  and  handled  as  little  as  possible.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable  the  crop  is  often  threshed  out  upon  cloths  in  the  field,  but 
if  unfavorable  the  crop  is  taken  to  and  spread  out  thinly  over  tlie  bam  floor, 
and  frequently  turned  until  it  is  dry  enough  for  threshing,  when  its  seeds  are 
carefully  gathered  and  separated  from  their  chaff.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the 
pods  and  small  branches  that  are  broken  off  in  threshing.  The  winter  rape 
yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

After  the  oil  is  pressed  out  of  its  seeds  the  remains  form  what  is  called  "  rape 
cake,"  the  nianurial  value  of  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  oily  particles  still 
adhering  to  the  husk  and  branny  parts  of  the  seeds. 

F.  A.  Nants,  of  Philadelphia,  in  describing  the  value  of  rape-seed,  says: 

"lu  IS'22  or  18,33  there  was  tin  English  farmer  in  Salem  county,  New  Jersey,  who  sowed  rape 
seed  on  a  two-uoro  lot  broadcast,  so  as  to  thin  out  and  clean  afterwards  with  the  hoo.  Donng 
the  fall  his  cows  broke  into  the  Held,  and,  to  all  appearance,  destroyed  all  the  plants.  Theiiext 
spring,  in  going  to  look  at  that  tiold,  he  perceived  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  hid 
come  up  again.  So,  dtitermiuiug  to  give  the  field  a  chance,  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  fence 
round  it  and  harvested  that  summer  a  little  over  forty  bushels  of  the  seeds,  which  he  got 
crushed  into  oil  in  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  three  gallons  of  oil  per  bushel  of  seed,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gallons,  which  he  sold  immediately  at  $1  'M)  per  gallon  in  cash,  thiu 
realizing  $lo()  cash  from  the  two  acres  for  the  oil  alone;  for  he  got  about  ouo  tou  of  rape- 
cake,  which  would  now  be  worth  about  §10  as  manure,  as  rape-cake  makes  an  excellent 
manure,  as  good  as  guano,  and  superior  to  it,  as  it  is  more  permanent  or  lasting.** 

8.  Borage,  ( Borago  oJjUcinalis.) — The  commou  borage  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  rougli  stem  and  rough  alternate  leaves.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  blossoms  all  summer,  and  has  many  flowers,  mostly  of  a  sky-blae  color. 
Lampadius,  of  Germany,  has  recommended  this  plant  very  highly  for  green 
nianurial  purposes,  lie  informs  us  that,  in  an  experiment  made  by  him  with 
this  phmt  in  1824,  in  growing  a  borage  plant  for  a  period  of  five  months,  to  wit, 
from  the  3d  of  April  to  the  Gth  of  September,  he  at  the  end  of  that  time  foand 
it,  on  examination,  to  contain  ten  times  as  much  vegetable  or  organic  matter  as 
the  soil  in  which  it  grew  had  lost  during  that  same  period;  or,  in  other  wordsi 
that  it  had  drawn  nine-tenths  of  its  carbon  from  the  air,  and  therefore 
was  admirably  fitted,  as  a  manure,  for  improving  and  enriching  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  grown.  Some  persons  may,  perhaps,  consider  it  a  mere  fancy,  or, 
what  is  won-se  still,  utter  nonsense,  to  suppose  that  growing  plants  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  ceriain  elements  from  the  air,  and  of  retaining  those  elements 
there  within  their  own  tissues.  But  many  carefully  conducted  experiments 
with  growing  plants  besides  that  of  Lampadius,  here  given,  have  long  since 
plac(Ml  this  i)ower  of  growing  plants  beyond  all  doubt.  The  truth  is,  growing 
plants  are  not  only  greatly  alFectid  by  the  moisture  and  dryness  as  well  as 
temptM-ature  of  the  air,  but  also  derive  much,  and  in  some  coses  most  of  their 
nonri.-limcnt  from  the  air. 

9.  Fkench  Clovbk,  (Tnfolium  innarnatum.) — French  crimson  or  scarlet 
clover  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  much  cultivated  in  France,  and  hence  its  name 
of  Fniuch  clover.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  very  beautiful  when  it  is  in  blos- 
som, as  its  long  heads  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  then  resemble  a  field  of  laige, 
ripe  strawberries.  Its  seeds  differ  from  those  of  our  common  red  clover  in  their 
being  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  down,  that  enables  the  winds  to  bear  them  np  tod 
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at  and  scatter  them  over  the  adjoining  fields.    On  rich  land  this  crimson 
▼er  thrives  well  during  winter,  and  affords  an  early  and  valuable  pasture  in 
spring ;  so  it  forms  a  valuable  fertilizer  when  sown  Mrith  wheat  on  good 
..     But  it  does  not  seem  to  do  well  in  our  country,  thongh  repeatedly  intro- 
luced  and  tried.     As  it  must  be  sown  afresh  every  year,  on  account  of  its  being 
mnual  plant,  it  is  not  near  as  valuable  as  our  red  clover.    The  Neapolitan 
iiover  resembles  the  French  clover  closely,  but  its  seeds  and  plants  are  some- 
larger  than  those  of  the  French  clover,  and  being  merft  annual  plants  also, 
(  of  small  value  on  that  account  when  compared  with  our  red  clover. 
10.  Other  European  Plants. — The  other  most  commonly  used  green 
nanurial  plants  of  Europe  consist  of  red  clover,  white  clover,  buckwheat,  rye, 
jeas,  beans,  and  old  grasses  of  various  kinds.    But  as  they  sure  either  just  like 
)r  very  closely  resemble  our  own  American  plants  of  th3  same  name  hereafter 
le-scribed,  I  will  not  describe  them  here  under  this  head. 

3.  American  Green  Manurial  Plants  and  Grasses. 

1.  Red  Clover,  fTrifolium  pratense.J — Red  clover,  both  in  its  green  and 
iried  state,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  and 
[K)tash,  and  also  considerable  quantities  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine, 
ind  nitrogen,  and  hence  its  value  as  a  manure. 

As  a  plant  it  has  numerous  and  strong  stems  branching  upwards  and  side- 
trays  from  a  single  seed  or  root,  and  broad,  succulent,  and  shady  leaves,  and 
ong,  thick,  and  strong  tap  roots.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  a  very  hardy 
3lant,  tillers  well,  covers  the  ground  thickly,  displaces  weeds,  extends  its  roots 
nore  deeply  into  the  soil  than  any  of  the  grasses,  yields  largely  to  the  acre, 
ibsorbs  much  and  most  of  its  fertilizing  gases  of  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  from  the  air,  and  also  grows 
srell  op  every  variety  of  dry  soil,  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  great  celebrity  as 
\  manurial  plant  in  our  northern  and  middle  States.  Its  stems,  leaves,  and 
•oots,  when  ploughed  down  as  a  manure,  not  only  render  the  soil  porous,  mellow, 
ind  permeable  to  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  but  also  in  and  by  their  decay  draw 
he  fertilizing  saline  and  mineral  elements  of  the  subsoil  up  into  the  surface  soil, 
ind  so  enrich  and  fit  it  for  the  production  of  all  other  valuable  farm  crops,  such 
is  wheat,  corn,  and  the  like.  The  wheat  and  corn  grown  on  clover  lays  arc 
generally  more  free  from  disease  and  larger  in  their  yield  and  better  in  their 
quality  than  those  grown  on  or  with  animal  manure.  But  red  clover  has  still 
iiirther  excellencies.  It  requires  but  little  labor  to  put  it  into  the  ground,  and 
wrhen  there  it  demands  no  care,  while  it  will  produce  two  or  more  years'  growth 
jf  clover  from  this  one  sowing,  and  if  not  too  closely  cropped  or  pastured  main- 
tains itself  pretty  well  in  the  ground  thereafter  by  self-seeding,  and  will,  during 
ill  this  time,  also  supply  its  owner  with  good  hay  and  pasturage  for  his  cattle, 
ind  renew  his  stock  of  clover-seed  with  some  to  spare,  and  still,  in  the  end, 
make  him  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  best  and  least  troublesome  manures  yet 
known  for  improving  aud  sustaining  the  fertility  of  soils.  One  square  yard  of 
growing  red  clover  will,  in  an  ordinary  season,  from  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  1st  of 
September,  yield  from  two  to  three  pounds  weight  of  tops  and  roots,  and  if  we 
multiply  this  by  4,840,  the  number  of  square  yards  in  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
livide  the  product  by  twenty  hundred,  a  ton's  weight,  we  shall  find  that  the 
dover  tops  and  roots  grown  on  an  acre  of  ground  between  these  two  periods  of 
A.pril  and  September  will  weigh  from  five  to  seven  and  a  fourth  tons  of  rich 
^      table  matter,  all  ready  too,  without  any  hauling,  to  be  ploughed  down  as  a 

nure  just  where  it  stands.     A  well-set  clover  lay  imparts  to  the  soil  as  much 

;ngth  as  ten  or  twelve  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre  will.  Hence 
wisest  farmers  never  sow  wheat,  rye,  or  oats  without  accompanying  it  with 

ver-seed  to  form  manure  for  their  after  crops. 
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Some  farmers  do  not  mow  or  pastare  this  mannrial  crop  at  all,  and  so,  per* 
haps,  go  to  extremes  in  that  way ;  while  others,  and  indeed  most  of  our  fimnen 
not  only  make  all  the  hay  they  can  out  of  it,  but  let  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  eat  off  its  after-math  so  closely  as  to  leave  but  little  vegetable  matter 
to  be  ploughed  down  for  manure,  and  so  go  to  the  other  extreme,  bat  this  extreme 
is  far  the  worst  of  the  two,  and  therefore  should  be  carefully  avoided ;  if  oar 
animals  are  allowed  to  run  over  and  eat  off  the  first  year's  crop  of  clover,  it  wifl, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  stand  so  thin  and  bare  that  it  will  be  winter-killed, 
or  at  least  yield  but  an  indifferent  crop  the  second  year. 

The  best  way,  evidently,  is  to  let  the  first  year's  growth  of  clover  fall  and 
decay  on  the  ground,  or  pasture  it  but  lightly  in  autumn,  and  then  cut  off  the 
first  crop  of  the  second  year  for  hay,  and  top  the  second  crop  for  seed,  and 
plough  down  its  after-math,  or  plough  in  the  entire  second  crop  after  it  has 
partially  ripened  its  seed,  and  so  let  it  carry  with  it  a  full  snpply  of  seed  for 
future  growth.  The  great  value  of  a  clover  lay  as  a  manure  for  wheat  and  com 
is  well  known.  But  most  of  our  farmers  still  continue  the  mowing  and  pastor- 
iiig  of  it  until  the  clover  is  nearly  run  out  or  gone,  and  therefore  need  not  wonder 
if  their  wheat  and  corn  crops  are  light,  and  their  soil  is  becoming  leJ*8  produc- 
tive. Another  great  error  in  our  husbandry  is  that  our  clover  lays  are  allowed 
to  stand  too  long  before  they  are  ploughed  down.  Some  plough  it  down  the 
first  year  of  its  growth,  others  the  second,  and  others  the  third  year,  and  others 
again  not  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  its  age.  But  as  clover  is  a  bieonial 
plant,  or  one  that  continues  itself  on  the  ground  for  two  years  only  when  allowed 
to  ripen  its  seeds,  and  the  ground  is  then  (if  the  seed,  when  sown,  sprang  up 
regularly  and  well  all  over  the  ground)  generally  so  full  of  roots  as  to  check  ita 
further  accumulation,  and  the  crop  can,  at  best,  only  partially  maintain  itself 
afterwards  by  self-seeding,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  benefit  derivable  to  the 
soil  from  a  clover  manure  is  attained  the  second  year,  and  therefore  it  ought  to 
be  ploughed  down  the  second  or  the  third  year  at  least. 

The  red  clover  plant  is  supposed  to  be  of  European  origin.  It  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  extensively  grown  as  a  soil-fertilizer  in  Flanders  three 
hundred  years  ago  or  more,  even  before  the  first  white  man's  settlements  were 
made  in  our  country.  There  are  two  kinds  of  red  clover-;— a  large  and  a  small 
variety  ;  the  largest  is  not  only  the  hardiest  but  the  most  profitable  for  manarial 
purpof^es. 

2.  White  Clover,  (Trifolium  repens.) — The  white  clover,  as  its  botan- 
ical name  imports,  is  a  small  three-leaved,  creeping  plant,  with  small  and  beantifiil 
white  blossoms.  In  fact,  all  of  our  clovers,  whether  red,  white,  or  yellow,  are 
trefoil — that  is,  three-leaved  plants.  Our  clovers  are,  strictly  speaking,  no 
grasses,  as  they  all  belong  to  the  leguminous  or  pod-bearing  order  of  pUnts. 
The  white  clover  consists  of  several  varieties,  all  hardy,  nutritious,  ana  self- 
propagating;  for,  wherever  they  have  once  grown,  their  scattered  seeds  will 
spring  up  thickly  and  vigorously  as  soon  as  they  have  a  chance  to  grow.  But 
thoy  are  partial  to  and  grow  most  luxuriantly  upon  clay  soils,  possessing  a  rich 
vegi^table  mould  on  their  surfaces.  Their  dwarf  character  unfits  them  for  the 
scythe,  but  their  dense,  sweet,  and  rich  herbage,  ever  growing  and  ever  abundant, 
forms  a  constant  and  most  valuable  pasturage  for  all  animals.  It  is  not  grown  for 
a  hay  crop,  as  it  shrinks  too  much  in  drying,  and  when  dry  does  not  contain  as 
much  nutritive  matter  as  the  red  clover ;  but  it  makes  a  valuable  green  manure, 
although  it  is  neither  so  deep-rooted  nor  so  large  a  yieldcr  of  stems  and  leaves 
as  red  clover.  The  British  farmers  consider  it  of  so  much  importance  for  this 
pur[)ose  that  they  sow  large  quantities  of  it  annually.  It  would  be  well  for  our 
own  farmers  to  sow  it  pretty  extensively  as  a  green  manurial  crop,and  particnlailv 
BO  upon  barren  fields  and  on  rolling  grounds  and  hill-sides,  as  its  herbage  will 
prevent  the  fine  soil  of  high  grounds  from  being  washed  away,  and  wm  also 
keep  the  ground  fertile  for  producing  superior  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
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!orn,  if  it  do  nothing  more.  Its  seeds  might  also,  like  those  of  red  clover,  be 
50wn  broadcast  over  our  corn-fields  at  the  last  cultivating  or  working  of  our 
Dom  crop,  and  answer  very  well  there  as  a  manure  for  the  next  regular  farm 
crop  whatever  it  be.  Some  farmers  tell  us  that  this  sowing  of  clover-seed 
siTQong  the  growing  corn  plants  "  fails  three  times  where  it  succeeds  once." 
But  this  clover-seed  sowing  among  growing  corn  plants  will  succeed  oftener 
than  it  fails  if  the  work  is  properly  done ;  at  all  events,  it  is  worthy  of  more 
extensive  and  of  more  careful  trial  than  it  has  yet  received  from  farmers. 
To  render  our  white  clover  still  more  useful,  it  should  be  mixed  and  sown  with 
some  of  our  grasses. 

3.  Buckwheat,  (Polygonum  fagopyrum.) — Buckwheat  straw  contains 
considerable  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  and  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  hence  its  value  as  a  green  manure.  It  grows  up  rapidly  on 
almost  any  soil  where  other  plants  would  starve,  as  its  large  spreading  top 
draws  more  nourishment  from  the  air  than  it  does  from  the  soil ;  and  hence,  it 
can  be  successfully  grown  on  the  same  ground  for  years  in  succession  without 
exhausting  its  soil.  So  its  large  branching  top  protects  the  soil  from  the  scorch- 
ing influence  of  the  sun,  and  shades  it  so  thickly  as  quickly  to  smother  and 
eradicate  all  foul  and  noxious  weeds ;  and  when  it  is  ploughed  down  it  not  only 
decomposes  rapidly  and  so  forms  a  good  manure,  but  also  loosens  the  soil,  and 
thus  renders  it  permeable  to  heat,  light,  and  moisture.  But,  lo  attain  its  full 
benefits  as  a  manure,  it  ought  to  be  sown  early  in  the  season,  and  top  dressed 
with  lime  or  plaster,  and  ploughed  down  when  it  is  in  full  blossom.  It  blossoms 
so  much  earlier  than  most  other  pl^jits  tliat  two  crops  of  it  can,  if  necessary, 
be  grown  and  ploughed  down  on  the  same  ground  the  same  season,  and  the 
ground  be  seeded  down  with  grass  or  a  grain  crop  in  September.  It  thus  oper- 
ates at  once  both  as  a  cleanser  and  a  renovator  of  the  soil. 

Considerable  quantities  of  buckwheat  are  sown  annually  in  Germany  and 
in  France  as  a  fertilizer.     A  French  writer,  in  noticing  buckwheat,  says  : 

*'  We  cannot  too  much  recommend,  after  our  old  and  constant  practice,  the  employment 
of  this  precious  pbint  as  a  manure.  A  small  quantity  of  seed,  costing  very  little,  sows  a 
large  surface  and  gives  a  great  crop  ;  when  in  flower  (blossom)  first  roll  and  then  plough  it 
in.  Its  shade  while  growing  destroys  all  weeds,  and  itself,  when  buried,  is  soon  converted 
into  vegetable  mould." 

William  Bacon  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  says  : 

*'  Buckwheat  is  considered  a  noble  warrior  for  contending  with  the  Canada  thistle,  which 
has  for  years  been  pushing  its  conquests  in  manv  parts  of  our  northern  States.  An  enter- 
prising farmer  has  recently  informed  me  that  three  years  since  he  had  a  field  completely 
overgrown  with  this  vile  plant,  which  flowers  in  spring,  and  again  at  sowing  time,  early  in 
June.  His  first  crop  of  buckwheat  more  than  paid  for  the  labor  twice  over,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  thistles  was  very  evident  at  harvesting.  The  next  season  he  gave  two  ploughings, 
as  before,  which  kept  those  whose  roots  yet  remained  in  the  background,  and  in  autumn 
he  harvested  a  still  better  crop  of  buckwheat,  while  ho  saw  his  thistles  rapidly  running  out. 
This  year  (1847)  he  has  pursued  the  same  course  of  two  ploughings  and  sowings,  and  had 
the  best  crop  of  the  three  years.  He  said  that  at  the  last  harvesting  he  did  not  believe  that 
a  dozen  thistles  could  be  found  in  the  field.  The  reason  of  the  matter  is  this :  the  two 
npring  ploughings  kept  the  thistles  back,  and  the  growth  of  tbe  buckwheat  is  so  rapid 
that  it  suades  the  land  before  they  can  overcome  their  stunted  condition,  and  they  have  no 
territory  to  grow  in  and  no  sunshine  to  aid  their  growth,  so  they  must  die. " — (Ag.  Keport, 
1847,  page  355.) 

Again,  Mr.  Bacon  says  : 

**  Buckwheat's  fine  effects  in  cleansing  land  from  weeds  by  its  great  shady  tops  and 
the  pulverizing  influence  of  its  roots  in  the  soil  are  enough  to  recommend  its  culture 
on  many  lands  if  there  was  no  other  consideration.  A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance 
recently  bought  a  field  so  densely  covered  with  hard  hack  fPotentilla)  that  it  looked 
like  a  barren  waste.  It  was  bought  cheap,  of  course,  for,  with  the  incumbrance,  it  was 
worth  but  little.  Early  in  the  spring  he  commenced  ploughing  it  with  a  stout  team, 
n'hich  tore  out  the  bushes,  which,  when  properly  dried,  were  burnt  and  the  ground  sown  to 
i>ack wheat.    The  avails  of  the  crop  more  than  paid  for  the  labor,  and  he  expects  the  next 
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crop  will  more  timn  pay  for  the  land,  thus  f^iviag  bim  a  good  fii'ld  at  a  che 
beautitying  and  making  productive  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth. 
iiion*  h«'  will  have  a  b^autilul  clean  sward,  where,  a  y«'ar  ago,thc  eye  could 
pain.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance:  we  have  many  such,  where  fieldfare  1 
and  subdued  to  the  production  of  less  hardy  crops  by  the  influence  of  bucli 
Keport,  lSi}'2j  page  lo].) 

4.  11 YK,  (Secale  ctreale.) — Rye  is  a  sure  and  excellent  mani: 
piuuly  grounds,  and  is  preferable  to  clover  on  poor  soils,  as  it  will 
too  poor  to  produce  clover.  But  it  is  too  shallow  rooted,  and  oth< 
ive,  to  bear  a  comparison  with  clover  as  a  manurial  crop  on  lands  t 
clov»*r.  The  rye  intended  for  manure  is  usually  sown  in  Aiigui«t, 
1st  of  September ;  its  grown  crop  not  only  furnishes  a  fine  autumi 
for  all  farm  animals,  but  protects  the  soil  of  our  rolling  lands  from  1 
away  by  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows,  and  forms,  in  its  rema 
good  manure  the  next  season  for  a  late  sown  crop.  So  rye  may  I 
times  is,  sown  for  this  purpose  among  the  growing  com,  at  the  lai 
the  corn,  to  good  advantage.  Rye  is  grown  very  advantAgeousl 
manurial  crop  in  Germany  and  in  Northern  Italy.  Von  Vogbt, 
considers  it  the  best  of  all  gi*een  manures  for  sandy  soils.  It  is 
renovator  than  oats,  as  the  roots  of  the  rye  are  thicker  and  exteni 
the  soil  than  those  of  oats  do.  But  rye  is  the  most  expensive  g 
crop  of  the  two,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  its  grain  or  seeds. 

5.  Oats,  ( Avvna  aativa.) — Oat  plants  ploughed  down  as  a  mai 
ovate  the  soil.  Lands  too  poor  to  grow  clover  have  been  brought  i 
bearing  state  by  simply  growing  thereon,  and  ploughing  down,  two 
the  same  season — an  early  and  a  late  crop. 

6.  ('oRN  and  Cornstalks,  (Zva  maize,) — Indian  com  sown  b: 
the  ground  and  ploughed  down  when  at  a  suitable  height  is  aisc 
renovator.  So  are  the  ripened  cornstalks,  for  these,  as  well  as 
stalks,  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  silica,  lime,  potash,  so( 
phoricacid,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  magnesia,  chlorine,  & 
their  value  when  returned  to  the  soil  as  a  manure.  Green  and  ripenc 
when  ploughed  down,  not  only  restore  these  valuable  fertilizing  eh 
soil,  but  also  render  the  soil  light,  porous,  and  mellow.  Some  we£ 
after  gathering  the  ears  of  the  corn,  rake  the  cornstalks  together  an( 
but  this  is  just  as  wasteful  and  injurious  a  practice  as  the  burning 
and  for  piecisely  the  same  reason,  and  so  ought  to  be  abando 
Babbit,  of  Woodford  county,  Illinois,  in  contrasting  the  ploughing- 
with  the  burning  system,  says : 

*' A  short  distance  south  of  this  (Motamora)  resided  two  farmers,  one  of  w" 
ptitlu-red  up  his  cornstalks  and  burnt  them,  and  also  burnt  over  his  stub 
ploujrhinp:.  The  other  never  allowed  a  stjilk  nor  a  straw  to  be  burnt  on  his  If 
])lou«rhed  them  under.  After  some  fifteen  years  had  elapsed,  the  farm  of  the 
un  an  averapfe,  some  llftoen  bushels  of  com  h\ss  i\i  the  acre  than  when  ho  co 
vatinp^  it,  wliile  that  of  the  latter  produced  as  abundantly  as  at  lirst," — (Agric 
ISof),  pp.  ir)l-'o2.) 

This  accords  fully  with  the  principles  of  vegetable  philosophy. 

7.  Beans,  ( Fhaaeohis  rulgans) — Beanstalks  or  haulms  coi 
large  proportion  of  lime,  potash,  carbonic  acid,  and  chloride  of  sodi 
siderable  quantities  of  magnesia,  soda,  phosphoric  and  sulphui 
nitrogen.  Hence  their  great  value  as  a  manurial  crop  when  ploug 
their  large  and  rough  leaves  draw  a  large  amount  of  these  ferl 
from  the  air,  and  so  impart  to  the  soil  far  more  strength  than  they  ] 
it.  Beans,  as  a  field  crop,  yield  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  their  culture,  and  are  worth  f 
per  bushel,  as  they  form  a  coarse  but  very  nutritious  and  wholei 
man.     They  require  a  warm  and  dry  sandy  or  loamy  soil,  bat  oIi 
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well  on  clay  ground.  The  bush  beang  are  the  best  for  a  field  crop,  and  of  those 
the  white-colored  ones  are  the  nicest  and  most  salable,  such  as  the  early  China 
bean,  which  is  a  white  bean,  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  with  a  bright  red  eye, 
very  early,  productive,  and  excellent  whether  green  or  dry.  Beans  should  not 
be  planted  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  gone,  nor  until  the  ground  has  become 
warm,  as  cold  and  wet  ground  is  very  apt  to  rot  the  seed.  The  seeds,  if  the 
weather  he  dry,  and  especially  if  you  intend  planting  them  on  poor,  sandy,  and 
gravelly  soils,  should  be  soaked  for  several  hours  in  soft  water,  and  rolled  nicely 
in  ground  plaster,  before  planting,  as  this  preparation  will  insure  their  more 
certain  germination  and  earlier  growth.  The  seed  may  be  planted  at  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  this  in  three  ways — either 
broadcast,  or  in  drills,  or  in  hills.  If  broadcast,  it  will  require  from  two  to  four 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  size  of  the  seeds ;  if  in  drills,  the 
drills  should  be  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  the  seeds  about  four 
inches  apart  in  the  drills ;  and  if  in  hills,  the  rows  should  be  about  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  drills,  and  the  hills  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  have  five  or  six  beans  to  each  hill,  and  about  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  the  ground.  And  the  soil  should  only  be  moderately  rich,  as  a  rich  or 
too  strongly  manured  soil  will  run  the  plant  too  much  into  vine,  and  so  yield 
but  little  fruit.  The  best  manure  for  beans  seems  to  be  hogs'  dung,  intermixed 
with  wood  ashes.  The  crop  may  be  profitably  grown  on  those  portions  of  the 
clover  fields  where  the  clover  has  been  winter  killed.  The  beans,  when  ripe, 
may  be  picked  off  by  hand,  and  their  stalks  and  leaves  then  ploughed  down  as 
a  manure  just  where  they  stand. 

8.  Peas,  (Pisum  sativum.)  Pea  haulms  or  stalks  also  contain  a  very  large 
proportion  of  lime,  potash,  carbonic  acid,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  besides  con- 
siderable quantities  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid,  magnesia,  soda,  &c.,  and 
hence  also  their  great  value  as  a  green  manurial  crop  after  their  ripened  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  Pea  crops  not  only  rid  the  ground  of  weeds,  but  leave  the 
soil  in  a  light,  mellow,  and  fine  condition  for  wheat,  which  requires  but  one 
ploughing  of  the  ground  after  a  pea  crop  to  succeed  well.  Peas  will  grow  pretty 
well  on  dry  and  light  soils,  but  do  best  on  moist  and  loamy  or  clayey  grounds, 
and  only  require  about  half  as  much  work  as  Indian  corn,  and  when  not  in- 
jured by  the  pea  bug,  are  a  very  profitable  crop,  as  they  will  yield  from  twenty 
to  forty  bushels  of  peas  to  the  acre,  worth  from  $1  to  $2  per  bushel.  They  make 
a  very  nutritious  and  wholesome  food  for  man,  and  are,  if  boiled,  very  good  for 
fattening  lio^s,  sheep,  and  poultry.  The  most  esteemed  field  peas  seem  to  be  the 
Canada  field-pea,  the  marrow-fats,  the  branch  pea,  and  golden  vine  pea.  The 
quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre  ranges  from  two  to  four  bushels,  committed  to  the 
earth  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  or  in  hills.  If  the  broadcast  form  is  pur- 
sued, the  peas  are  scattered  over  the  ground  like  grain  and  ploughed  in,  and 
rolled  down  hard,  and  should  be  sown  thickly,  for  if  thinly  sown  the  plants 
will  fall  to  the  ground  and  be  very  apt  to  rot ;  whereas,  if  they  stand  thickly, 
they  will  hold  each  other  up  and  ripen  nicely.  If  drilled  in,  the  drills  should 
be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  from  one  to  two  inches 
apart  in  the  drills,  according  to  the  size  and  growth  of  your  kind  planted,  as 
peas  that  need  no  sticks  will  bear  quite  close  planting ;  similar  distances  will 
answer  when  you  plant  tliem  in  rows  and  hills.  The  seed  may,  if  the  ground 
be  rather  dry,  be  soaked  in  urine  for  a  day,  and  rolled  in  ashes  or  plaster,  as  this 
preparation  will  hasten  their  germination  and  growth.  If  the  seeds  are  buggy, 
immersing  them  in  boiling  water  for  two  minutes  will  destroy  the  pea-bug.  If 
the  peas  are  sown  early,  and  cultivated  freely  for  a  few  years  in  succession, 
they  will  become  so  much  infested  with  the  pea-bug  that  the  cultivator  will  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  culture  for  a  time,  unless  he  procures  a  supply  of  new 
seed  every  year  from  Canada,  where  the  bug  is  unknown.  The  early  sown  peas, 
however,  if  tliey  escape  the  bug,  always  yield  the  best  crop,  and  can  have  their 
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haulms  ploughed  down  as  a  manure  for  winter  wheat.  Peas  sown  after  the  Ut 
of  June  will,  it  is  said,  escape  the  ravages  of  the  hug  entirely,  as  the  bug  seems 
to  be  gone  before  such  late  sown  crop  gets  into  blossom.  The  best  waj  of  grow- 
ing field  peas  is  said  to  consist  in  growing  them  intermixed  with  beans,  as  the 
bean  stalks  afford  support  to  the  slender  and  trailing  pea-vines.  The  soil  shooU 
never  be  rich  or  strongly  manured,  as  this  will  cause  the  peas  to  run  much  iato 
vine  at  the  expense  of  their  fruit.  Pea  crops  are  also  liable  to  mildew^  another 
serious  drawback,  and  hence  red  clover  is  much  the  best  manorial  crop  on  all 
soils  that  will  produce  clover.  Sheep  and  young  horses  may  be  turned  iato 
the  pea  fields,  as  a  pasturage,  as  they  relish  the  green-pea  crop  only  so  far  as 
to  eat  off  the  empty  pea-pods  and  smaller  portions  of  the  vines,  and  so  leave 
the  most  of  the  stems  and  vines  for  manurial  purposes.  These  stems  and  vines, 
when  ploughed  down,  Avill,  as  already  stated,  make  an  excellent  manure  for  a 
wheat  crop. 

9.  Cow  Pea. — The  cow  pea  of  the  south  is  altogether  different  from  the  peas 
gpx)wn  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  our  middle  and  northern  States,  and  is  known 
in  our  southern  States  by  the  general  name  of  cow  pea,  because  the  cows  are  very 
fond  of  it  as  a  green  food.  The  cow  pea  consists  of  many  varieties  of  peas  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  shapes,  colors,  and  blossoms ;  their  color  being  either  white,  yeUow, 
greenish,  gray,  red,  purplish  red,  black,  spotted,  &c.  The  white  peas  are  preferred 
for  table  use,  and  the  red  and  black  for  the  field  and  cattle,  and  as  a  manurial 
crop,  as  they  are  the  hardiest,  being  hardy  enough  to  stand  in  the  fields  all  winter 
without  rotting,  and  thus  afford  an  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle  and  hogs 
through  the  winter  season  and  down  into  late  spring.  The  cow  pea,  in  fa^ 
serves  the  same  purposes  for  pasture,  hay  and  a  green  manure  in  our  soathem 
States  that  red  clover  does  here  in  our  middle  and  northern  States.  This  pea 
crop,  in  its  green  state,  forms  a  rich  and  luxuriant  pasturage  for  all  kinds  of 
herb-eating  animals,  and  is  equally  good  as  a  hay  crop,  if  carefully  dried, 
and  when  ploughed  down  it  makes  an  excellent  manure  to  reinvigoratc  and  im- 
prove old  and  worn-out  lands. 

The  cow  pea  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  will  pennit 
It  is  sometimes  sown  by  itself,  so  as  to  cover  and  occupy  the  ground  alone;  but 
it  is  more  commonly  sown  or  planted  iii  between  the  standing  rows  of  the  gp:ow- 
ing  Indian  com,  at  the  last  working  or  cultivating  of  the  com.  The  cow-pea,  when 
grown  among  com,  answers  the  four  following  valuable  purposes :  1,  it  soon 
shades  and  protects  the  growing  corn  plants  from  the  withering  inflaences  of 
the  sun's  heat ;  2,  it  keeps  the  soil  on  uneven  or  rolling  grounds  from  washing 
away  by  heavy  rains ;  3,  it  affords,  after  the  com  crop  is  harvested,  a  fine  pas- 
turage for  all  the  animals  of  the  farm ;  and  4,  the  litter  or  refuse  parts  of  its 
vines  and  leaves  that  are  left  on  the  ground  make,  when  ploughed  down,  a  good 
manure  for  the  soil.  The  cow  pea  is  either  sown  broiadcast,  like  wheat,  or 
planted  like  Indi.m  com ;  when  sown  broadcast  the  seeds  are  harrowed  in, 
and  the  ground,  if  very  loose  and  porous,  is  rolled  to  make  the  soil  more  com- 

Eact  and  firm.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  or  planted  ranges  from  one  to  fbor 
ushels  per  acre.  The  yield  of  peas,  when  sown  or  planted  among  the  growing 
com,  ranges  from  three  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  from  fifteen  to  foitj 
bushels  per  acre  when  sown  or  planted  as  a  separate  and  distinct  crop.  Some 
regard  late  sowing  or  planting,  say  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  Jane,  as  the 
best,  as  the  crop  is  then  sure  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  pea  bug,  which  is  so  de- 
B tractive  of  all  the  earlier  sown  pea  crops. 

The  cow  peas  are  harvested  in  September  and  October,  and  geoeFBlly  bring 
about  the  same  price  per  bushel  in  the  south  that  Indian  com  does.  They  are 
more  easily  cultivated  than  com,  but  are  more  laborious  to  harwesL  The  eow 
pea,  unless  when  intended  for  manurial  purposes,  is,  for  the  most  part*  eaten  off 
the  ground  by  cows,  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses,  none  of  the  peas  bdng  gathered 
excepting  what  may  be  necessary  for  table  use  or  as  a  seed  for  futom  erop.  AU 
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animals  so  fed  or  pastured  will  fatten  very  qaicklj.  The  cow  pea  crop  is  be- 
coming unpopular  as  a  pasturage  among  many  planters  in  our  southern  States, 
from  the  fact  that  it  often  kills  animals  that  feed  on  it  in  a  green  state.  But 
this  is  often,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  their  animals  eating  too  much  of  this 
green  food,  and  so  it  may  be  prevented  by  proper  care  and  attention.  Planters 
who  have  used  the  cow  pea  crop  as  a  green  food  for  cattle  without  losing  a  single 
animal  by  it,  say  that  the  animal  deaths  complained  of  arose  from  the  cattle, 
hogs,  horses,  and  mules  having  been  turned  into  the  fields  hungry ;  and  that  if 
they  are  first  fed  with  salt  in  their  feed,  and  watered  before  they  are  put  into  the 
pea  field,  there  will  be  no  danger,  however  long  they  may  remain  in  the  field. 
Edmund  Ruffin,  a  distinguished  agriculturist  and  agricultural  writer  of  Vir- 
ginia, speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  praise  and  of  the  soil-renovating  powers  of  this 
pea  of  the  south.  In  an  address  delivered  by  him  before  the  South  Carolina 
Institute,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  says : 

**The  native  southern  pea,  (cow  pea,)  of  such  general  and  extensive  culture  in  our 
southern  States,  is  the  most  valuable  for  manuring  crops,  and  also  offers  peculiar  and  great 
advantages  a.s  a  rotation  crop,  h  is  even  better  than  clover  as  a  preparing  and  manuring  crop 
for  wheat.  Though  for  a  lung  time  I  had  believed  in  some  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
pea  crop,  and  had  even  commenced  its  culture  as  a  manuring  crop,  and  on  a  large  scale,  it 
was  not  until  I  afterwards  saw  its  culture,  growth,  and  uses  in  South  Carolina  that  I  learned 
to  estimate  its  value  properly,  and  perhaps  more  fully  than  is  done  by  any  who  in  this  State 
avail  themselves  so  largely  of  some  of  its  benefits.  Since,  1  have  .made  this  crop  a  most 
important  member  of  my  rotation,  and  its  culture  as  a  manuring  crop  has  now  become 
general  in  my  neighborhood  and  is  rapidly  extending  to  more  distant  places.  If  all  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  thi^  crop  were  fully  appreciated  and  availed  of,  the  possession  of  this 
plant  in  your  climate  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  blessings  of  this  and  the 
more  southern  States.  For  my  individual  share  of  this  benefit,  stinted  as  it  is  by  our  colder 
climate,  (Virginia,)  I  estimate  it  as  adding  at  least  one  thousand  bus/uUs  of  wheat  annually  to 
my  crop.'' — Agncultural  Report. 

10  Old  Grasses — Johnston,  of  England,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  that 
growing  grasses  have  upon  our  soils,  says : 

"When  lands  are  impoverished  you  lay  them  down  to  grass,  and  the  longer  they  lie  un- 
disturbed the  richer  in  vegetable  matter  does  the  soil  become.  When  broken  up,  you  find  a 
black  fertile  mould  where  Utile  trace  of  organic  matters  had  previously  existed." — Johnston*s 
Lectures  on  Ag.  Chem.,  p.  59.) 

Again,  he  says  : 

**  Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  green  manuring  practiced  in  this  country  is  that  of 
ploughing  up  grass  lands  of  various  ages.  The  green  matter  of  the  sods  serves  to  manure 
the  after  crops  and  renders  the  soil  capable  of  yielding  a  richer  return  at  a  small  expense  of 
manure  artificially  added." — (Idem,  p.  421.) 

And  again,  he  says  : 

*  *  Hence,  one  good  year  of  grass  or  clover  will  enrich  the  soil  more  in  proportion  to  the 
time  expended  than  a  rest  of  two  or  three  years  in  grass  if  annually  mowed;  or  if,  instead  of 
being  mown,  the  uroduce  in  e^ch  case  be  eaten  off  by  the  stock,  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
That  which  lies  tiio  longest  will  be  the  richest  when  broken  up,  but  not  in  an  equal  pro- 
portion to  the  time  it  has  lain.  The  produce  of  green  parts,  as  well  as  of  roots,  in  the  arti- 
ficial grasses,  is  generally  the  greatest  during  the  first  year  after  they  are  sown,  and  there- 
fore the  uianuring  derived  from  the  droppings  of  the  stock  as  well  as  flom  the  roots  will  be 
greatest  in  proportion  during  the  first  year.  That  farming,  therefore,  is  most  economical, 
where  the  land  will  admit  ot  it,  which  permits  the  clover  or  grass  seeds  to  occupy  the  land 
for  one  year  only." — (Idem,  pp.  4:^4-25.) 

So  Chaptal,  a  distinguished  French  agriculturist  and  agricultural  writer,  says : 

**  It  is  well  known  to  farmers  that  by  ploughing  in  a  crop  of  grass,  or  any  kind  of  annual 
plants,  land  is  put  in  a  state,  without  other  manures,  for  tlie  production  of  a  crop.  In  this 
case,  indeed,  more  is  actually  given  back  to  the  soil  than  it  has  itself  furnished  to  the  plants, 
since  these  latter  contain,  in  addition  to  the  juices  which  they  have  absorbed  from  the  earth, 
the  various  principles  which  th(^y  have  decomposed  from  the  water  and  the  air  during  the 
several  stages  of  their  growth. "--(Chaptars  Ag.  Chem.,  p.  286.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above  considerations,  that  poor  lands  laid 
down  to  grass  will  improve  and  get  richer  and  richer  the  longer  they  are  kept 
in  grass,  particularly  when  a  large  portion  of  their  annual  growth  is  allowed  to 
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remain  and  decay  upon  the  ground  where  it  has  grown.  After  these  grusM 
have  occupied  the  ground  for  several  years  or  more,  they  are  usaally  called  old 
grasses,  from  their  age  as  compared  with  our  young  or  newly  sown  grasses. 
Any  kind  of  gi-ass,  so  used,  will  improve  the  soil.  Some  grasses,  however,  will, 
for  self-evident  reasons,  improve  soils  far  more  rapidly  and  permanently  than 
other  grasses  will  or  can.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  know  which  of  our  nu- 
merous grasses  arc  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Our  most  nutritious  grasses  are, 
doubtlei»s,  also  our  best  manurial  grasses.  But  men  of  science  are  not  yet 
agreed  as  to  which  of  our  grasses  are  the  most  nutritious.  The  late  Dr.  Dar- 
lington, of  Pennsylvania,  considers  meadow,  or  green  grass,  as  the  most  nutri- 
tious of  all,  for  he  ranked  the  eight  best  grasses  in  the  following  order  of  ex- 
cellence, to  wit:  1,  meadow,  or  green  grass;  2,  timothy;  3,  orchard  grass;  4, 
meadow  fescue;  »*),  blue  grass;  6,  ray  or  rye  grass;  7,  redtop;  and  8,  sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass.  But  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  of  the  same  State,  and  John  Tay- 
lor, a  noted  Virginia  agriculturist,  in  their  time,  considered  the  tall  oat  grasses 
standing  at  the  head  of  all  the  glasses  for  nutritiousness,  while  Fulton,  of 
Great  Britain,  puts  timothy  at  the  head  of  all  our  grasses  for  nutritiousness,  his 
order  of  excellence  being  as  follows,  viz :  1,  timothy;  2  crested  dog's-tail;  3, 
cock's-foot,  (orchard  grass;)  4.  Itilian  rye  grass;  5,  smooth-stalked  meadow 
grass;  6,  hard  fescue,  &c. — (See  Ag.  Report,  1860,  page  129.)  Thus,  we  are 
still  greatly  in  the  dark  upon  this  subject,  and  will  remain  so  until  far  more  ex- 
tensive as  well  as  accurate  scientific  experiments  have  been  made  upon  and 
with  our  various  grasses  than  have  yet  been  made.  When  will  our  national 
Department  of  Agriculture  turn  its  attention  to  this  highly  important  subject  of 
inquiry,  immensely  more  important  to  us  as  a  nation  than  many  of  the  subjects 
that  have  so  far  filled  the  pages  of  our  national  reports  on  agriculture  1 

As  our  several  grasses  always  succeed  best  upon  some  peculiar  or  particular 
soil,  we  should  be  very  careful  to  sow  and  grow  them  on  those  soils  only  that 
are  best  suited  to  their  nature  and  wants  or  vigorous  growth.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, on  dry  soils  we  should  sow  the  red  and  white  clover,  timothy,  orchard 
grass,  tall  oat  grass,  blue  grass,  smooth-stalked  meadow,  hard  fescue,  sheep 
fescue,  and  red  and  purple  fescue  grasses;  on  wet  soils,  timothy  and  redtop; 
on  clayey  and  moist  soils,  timothy,  meadow  foxtail,  smooth-stsdked  meadow, 
rough-stalked  meadow,  tall  oat,  tall  fescue,  and  the  floating  fescue  grasses,  and 
blue  grass ;  on  swampy  and  boggy  soils,  the  upright  bent,  white  bent  or  fiorin, 
tall  oat,  meadow  fescue,  floating  fescue,  meadow  foxtail,  and  smooth-stalked 
meadow  grasses,  as  these  several  grasses  do  well  or  best  upon  these  particular 
soils.  Tlie  names  of  many  other  grasses,  both  old  and  new,  might  be  added  to 
this  list.  Hence,  we  see  that  we  have  grasses  suited  to  every  variety  of  soil, 
and  so  have  no  excuse  for  letting  our  fields  lie  naked  or  bare  in  summer,  and 
thus  exposed  to  all  the  injurious  influences  of  a  hot  sun,  that  causes  most  of  the 
soil's  best  fertilizing  elements  to  pass  away  into  the  air  by  the  process  of  evap- 
oration. Therefore,  all  of  our  grain- growing  fields  should  always,  except  when 
they  are  covered  with  grain,  have  a  good  coat  of  clover  or  of  grass,  so  that 
whenever  we  come  to  plough  up  a  field  for  the  raising  of  a  grain  or  root  crop  of 
any  kind,  we  may  have  a  dense  man's  of  vegetable  matter  to  plough  down  as  a 
manurial  preparation  for  such  grain  or  root  crop.  It  is  just  as  easy,  and  even 
easier,  to  do  this  than  it  is  to  let  our  lands  lie  bare,  in  open  naked  fallows,  with 
nothing  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  drying  winds,  and  heavy  washing  rains, 
but  thii  weeds  that  nature  may,  through  her  own  unaided  efforts,  cause  to 
spring  up  on  these  fields,  and  trouble  us  to  get  rid  of  by  repeated  plongbings  and 
harrowings  of  the  ground.  Farm  lands,  so  managed,  would  always  have  an 
abundance  of  pasturage  and  of  hay,  and  would  never  become  so  poor,  exhausted 
and  worn  out  as  they  now  are  under  our  ruinous,  soil-destroying,  naked  sum- 
mer fallow  system,  if  it  deserves  that  name.  The  great  advantage  of  the  reform 
which  I  have  suggested  is  tiiis,  to  wit,  that  we  can  then  apply  the  moet  rf  oar 
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barn-yard  manure  to  our  meadows  and  pastures  and  keep  them  in  a  highly  pro- 
ductive condition,  instead  of  applying  all  that  manure,  as  we  now  do,  to  our 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  and  also  root  crops.  This  suggested  reform  is 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  our  country  than  even  our  best  farmers  are 
aware  of,  since  it  will,  in  connexion  with  lime,  furnish  us  with  the  easiest, 
cheapest  and  best  way  yet  known  of  renovating  our  exhausted  and  worn-out 
soils.  No  man,  I  am  persuaded,  need  look  for  any  decided  or  general  improve- 
ment in  our  poor  farms,  until  the  various  grasses,  the  best  grasses  that  we  can 
procure,  are  grown  upon  all  our  fields  in  constant  and  regular  abundance,  as 
here  recommended.  Barn-yard  manure  will  make  our  meadows,  pastures  and 
grass  fields  produce  large  crops  of  excellent  pasture  and  hay  for  the  feeding 
and  fattening  of  our  farm  animals,  which  will,  in  return,  greatly  increase  the 
quantity,  as  well  as  the  quality,  of  the  animal  manures,  to  keep  up  this  fine 
condition  of  our  meadows,  pastures  and  grass  grounds;  while  the  green  ma- 
nurings  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  grain  fields  yield  greatly  increased 
and  superior  crops  of  grain  and  roots  of  various  kinds.  Farms  so  managed 
can  go  on  producing  abundantly,  year  after  year,  for  a  thousand  years  to  come; 
nay  more,  as  long  as  the  world  stands  and  man  cultivates  the  earth  for  bread. 
For  proof  of  this  look  at  Germany,  whc^re  grounds  that  have  been  under  the 
action  of  the  plough  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  or  more  are  now,  through 
skilful  management,  actually  producing  more  produce  of  all  kinds  to  the  acre 
than  they  were  ever  known  to  do  before.  What  has  been  done  with  soils  there 
can  also  be  done  with  our  soils  here,  for  all  that  we  need  is  a  system  of  farming 
conformable  to  nature,  and  the  thing  is  done  successfully. 

4.  Preparation  of  Soil  and  Sbeding  for  a  Green  Manurial  Crop. 

What  I  have  already  written  will  show  how  and  when  the  ground  should  be 
prepared  and  seeded  for  a  green  manurial  crop  so  plainly  that  I  need  not  say 
much  about  it  here.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  here,  in  a  general  way, 
that  whatever  a  manurial  crop  may  be,  we  should  always  use  considerably  more 
seed  per  acre  for  it  than  for  a  grain,  grass  or  pasture  crop,  so  that  it  may  cover 
the  ground  with  a  luxuriant  and  dense  mass  of  vegetable  matter.  Many  farmers, 
to  save  a  little  money  in  the  start,  sow  too  small  a  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  upon 
their  grounds,  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  them.  Avoid 
this  error,  therefore,  carefully,  and  that  also  of  sowing  more  seed  than  is  neces- 
sary, which  is  equally  bad. 

5.  Pastlrino  of  Green  Manurial  Crop. 

And  now  the  question  comes  up,  how  long  and  how  much  should  our  green 
manurial  crop  bo  pajjtured  ?  I  answer,  "  VVe  should  never  turn  our  animals 
upon  these  crops  for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  them ;  or,  if  we  do,  let  them 
pasture  off  but  little."  Long  experience  has  indeed  shown  that  vegetable  matter 
is  more  sensibly  active  as  a  manure  after  it  has  been  animalized,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  been  eaten  and  passed  through  the  body  of  some  animal. 

This  anlmalization  of  vegetable  matter  imparts  to  it  certain  proportions  of 
nitrogen  and  of  saline  elements  not  previously  possessed  by  it,  and  hence  its 
increased  activity  as  a  manure.  Thus,  for  example,  some  very  skilful  agricul- 
turists are  of  opinion  that  a  green  turnip  or  clover  crop  eaten  off  the  ground 
by  sheep  or  cattle  will,  in  its  remains  J;hus  intermixed  with  animal  dung,  pro- 
duce a  larger  after-growth  of  wheat  and  corn  than  the  whole  of  the  green 
manurial  crop,  if  ploughed  down,  would  have  done.  But  this  advantage  to  the 
wheat  and  corn  crop  can  only  be  secured  by  letting  the  crop  be  pastured  off  by 
fat  or  fattening  animals  only,  in  fine  condition,  and  on  soils  that  are  not  poor  in 
vegetable  matter,  as  poor  and  young  and  growing  animals  will,  for  manifest 
reasons,  make  too  poor  a  dung  for  this  purpose.    Such  crops,  however,  may  be 
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advantngeously  eaton  off  by  sheep  on  light  nnd  loose  soils,  as  their  treading 
-will  render  such  soils  more  compact  and  solid,  and  also  imbed  their  manure 
nicely  and  evenly  in  the  soil,  and  so  enrich  it.  But  no  sheep  or  horses,  let  me 
add,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  pasture  on  clover,  because  they  will  bite  the 
plants  off  close  to  the  ground ;  and  when  the  crown  or  branched  top  of  the 
young  clover  is  once  nibbled  off  or  injured,  its  roots  will  die,  and  the  crop 
will  speedily  fail.  Hence  clover  should  never  be  pastured  at  all  the  first  year, 
and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  the  second  year.  The  rule  of  pasturing  this  and  all 
other  green  manurial  crops  with  farm  animals  of  all  kinds  should  always  be, 
"  On  late  in  the  spring  and  off  early  in  autumn,"  so  that  the  clover  or  other 
crop,  whatever  it  be,  may  retain  a  large  amount  (the  main  part)  of  its  vegetable 
matter  for  manurial  purposes.  Common  sense  will  teach  every  man  that  this 
is  sound  doctrine,  such  as  every  prudent  landowner  will  appreciate  and  practi- 
cally adhere  to  for  his  own  present  good  and  that  of  his  children  after  hisL 

6.  Ploughi.xg  down  op  Grebn  Manurial  Crop. 

^  Johnston,  of  England,  says :  "  In  no  other  form  can  the  same  crop  convey  to  the 
soil  an  equal  amount  of  enriching  matter  as  in  that  of  green  leaves  and  stems. 
When  the  first  object,  therefore,  in  the  farmer's  practice  is  so  to  use  his  crops 
as  to  enrich  his  land,  he  will  socjnest  effect  it  by  ploughing  them  in  the  green 
state." — (Lectures  on  Ag.  Chem.,  p.  418.)  Again  he  says :  "  The  plants  ought 
to  be  mown  or  harrowed  and  at  once  ploughed  in.  before  they  come  into  flower. 
The  flower  leaves  give  off  nitrogen  into  the  air,  and  as  this  element  is  supposed 
especially  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  as  much  of 
it  in  the  plant  and  soil  as  possible.  Another  reason  is  that,  if  allowed  to  ripeii, 
some  of  the  seeds  may  be  shed  and  afterwards  infest  the  land  with  weeds." — 
(Idem,  p.  422.)  And  again,  he  says :  **  The  stems  and  leaves  of  plants  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  richest  in  nutritive  matter  when  the  plant  has  just  come 
into  flower." — (Idem,  p.  525.)  Low,  in  his  valuable  work,  entitled  Elements 
of  Practical  Agriculture,  says;  "The  period  at  which  the  plants  should  be 
ploughed  down  is  just  when  they  arc  coming  into  flower,  for  then  they  contun 
the  largest  quantity  of  readily  soluble  matter,  and  have  the  least  exhausted  the 
nutritive  substance  of  the  soil."  And  the  British  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  in  speaking  of  green  manures,  say : 

"The  time  of  the  year  when  they  should  be  ph)iijrhod  in  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
Dature  of  1  lie  crop,  wliich  should  always  be  buried  betore  it  arrives  at  perfect  matority,  or  other- 
wise it  will  rob  the  land  of  that  nutriment  with  which  it  is  intended  to  supply  it,  *  *  • 
But  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  heat  of  summer,  or  at  least  early  in  autumn,  while  the 
sun  has  the  i)ower  to  forward  the  fermentation — rotting  of  the  crop.  The  efiect,  indeed,  will 
ereatly  depend  upon  the  season,  for  the  process  of  fermentation  is  only  slight  when  checked 
by  the  want  of  free  communication  with  the  air;  and  if  the  weather  be  cola  the  power  of  the 
manure  will  be,  in  a  great  meiisure,  lost;  but  if  the  season  bo  moderately  moist  and  very 
warm  the  fermentation  Will  be  much  promoted,  and  the  crop  will  be  converted,  by  putrefac- 
tion, into  a  mass  of  nutritive  mucilage.  Nothing  short,  however,  of  an  abundant  crop  will 
have  that  eifeet,  as  a  large  mass  decomposes  much  more  speedily  than  a  small  one;  and  if 
very  scanty,  the  latter,  i)erhaps,  nuiy  not  putrefy  at  all,  or  its  decomposition  will  be  so  veiy 
gradual  that  the  land  will  be  very  little  perceptibly  the  better;  but  if  such  a  quantity  be 
turned  under  the  earth  as  will  excite  the  iorce  of  fermentation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  then  be  greatly  as  well  as  promptly  benetited.  »  »  *  And  there  can  belittle 
doubt  tliat  the  crop  should  bo  ploughed  doicn  as  soon  as  it  is  in  blossom/* — (Practical  Trea- 
tise on  Manure,  pp.  170,  171.) 

A  good  green  manurial  crop  will  form  a  dense  and  close  mass  of  vcgetahle 
matter,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high'.  And  this,  when  ready  for  the  plough, 
should  be  rolled  down  with  a  heavy  roller  the  same  direction  that  our  turrows 
are  to  run,  and  also  be  rolled  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  it»  as  it  will 
then  roll  down  more  evenly  and  nicely.  And  this  vegetable  mass  Bhoold  be 
thoroughly  ploughed  in,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  part  of  it  BtickiDg  up  and  oat 
between  the  furrows,  as  such  ploughing  is  not  only  slovenly,  bat  wastefiiL 
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7.  Depth  of  Plouohino  down. 

Green  mannrial  crops  shonld  be  ploughed  down  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  only — just  deep  enough  to  prevent  their  wastage,  and  jet  near  enough  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  acted  on  by  the  solar  heat  and  air,  and  also 
afford  certain,  active,  and  constant  nourishment  to  the  young  and  expanding 
roots  of  our  succeeding  regular  farm  crops.  Deeper  ploughing  down  than  this 
will,  in  most  soils,  exclude  the  sun*s  heat  and  the  air  from  our  green  manure  so 
much  as  to  retard  its  decay,  and  often  prevent  it  from  furnishing  timely  and 
regular  nourishment  to  our  farm  crops.  Some  fanners,  however,  are  in  the  habit 
of  ploughing  down  their  green  manures  as  deeply  in  the  ground  as  they  can, 
and  the  consequence  evidently  is,  that  its  decaying  matter  cannot  furnish  any, 
or,  if  any,  but  very  little  nourishment  to  the  farm  crop,  whatever  it  be,  that  fol- 
lows such  manuring,  as  it  lies  too  deep  in  the  ground  to  do  that.  Its  full  bene- 
ficial effects  cannot  be  realized  until  another  ploughing  of  the  ground  has  brought 
its  decayed  or  nearly  decayed  matter  up  within  some  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

8.  Bbnbpits  dbrivablb  from  Grbrn  Manuring. 

The  benefits  or  advantages  derivable  from  green  manuring  ploughed  down 
into  the  soil  are  numerous  as  well  as  great.  I  will  mention  the  most  promi- 
nent benefits  only. 

1.  It  restores  to  the  soil  all  of  those  mineral  and  saline  elements  that  its 
gpx)wth  or  growing  plants  had  absorbed  or  drawn  from  the  soil,  to  wit,  alumina, 
lime,  m  tgnesia,  potash,  soda,  sulphur,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  magnesia,  &c., 
for  growing  plants  absorb  or  suck  up  from  the  soil,  through  the  spongioles 
or  numerous  little  mouths  of  their  roots,  these  and  all  other  substances  that  are 
essential  or  useful  to  their  growth,  and  retain  them  in  their  stems  and  leaves. 

2.  It  also  restores  to  the  soil  all  of  these  fertilizing  gases  that  its  growing  plants 
had  absorbed  or  derived  from  the  air  or  atmosphere,  to  wit,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitroj^en,  carbonic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  &c.  It  is  now 
au  ascertained  fact  that  the  spongioles,  pores,  or  little  mouths  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  of  all  growing  plants  havu  the  power  of  absorbing  or  sucktng  in 
from  the  surrounding  air  all  the  above,  and  perhaps  other  as  yet  unknown  gases 
that  are  essential  or  useful  to  their  own  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  We  thus, 
in  ploughing  down  tkc  whole  of  a  green  manurial  crop,  not  only  restore  to  the 
soil  all  that  its  growing  crop  had  received  from  the  soil,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
also  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  it  had  received  from  the  air.  And  so  we  must,  of 
necessity,  make  the  soil  better  or  richer  than  it  was  before,  since  we  really  add 
to  it  more,  a  good  deal  more,  fertilizing  matter  than  the  ploughed-down  vegeta- 
tion had  taken  from  it.  Hence,  if  we,  in  the  language  of  Johnston,  "  repeat  the 
proces<s  with  a  second  crop,  it  (the  soil)  becomes  richer  still,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define  the  limit  beyond  which  the  process  could  no  further  be  car- 
ried."— (Lectures  on  Ag.  Chem.,  p.  419.)  And,  as  he  remarks,  "  those  soils  only 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  this  process  on  which  plants  refuse  to  grow  at  all,  or  on 
which  they  grow  so  languidly  as  to  extract  no  more  from  the  air  than  is  restored 
to  it  agjiin  by  the  natural  decay  of  the  organic  matter  which  the  soils  already 
contain." — ( Idem,  p.  4 19.)  But  no  soils  are  so  poor  that  nothing  at  all  will  grow 
on  them.  If  we  select  the  plants  and  grass-seed  best  suited  to  their  weak  and 
low  condition  and  sow  and  manure  them,  as  best  we  can,  with  a  little  animal 
manure,  we  may  gradually,  though  it  be  slowly,  so  improve  those  poor  and 
barren  grounds  that  they  will  at  last  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  to  make  them,  when  it  is  ploughed  down,  increase  pretty  rapidly  in 
point  of  fertility,  and  then  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  all  our  labors  in  nursing 
them  into  usefulness.  When  we  have  once  got  them  into  a  productive  condition 
we  must,  as  time  progresses,  also  impart  to  them  such  animal  and  mineral  ma- 
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nures  as  the  farm  crops  grown  on  them  demand,  if  we  dcsi^  to  prevent  their 
relapsing  again  into  their  original  poor  and  unproductive  state. 

3.  Green  manuring  ferments  and  decays  very  rapidly  (especially  if  its  mass 
be  heavy  and  dense )  in  consequence  of  its  soft  and  sappy  nature,  and  thus  pro- 
duces an  immediately  beneficial  effect  upon  the  very  first  crop  of  graio,  gnos, 
and  the  like,  grown  upon  it,  or  its  decaying  roots,  stems,  and  leaves. 

4.  It  makes  the  stems  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  other  cereal  plants  grow  up 
stronger  and  stiffer,  and  bear  larger  and  heavier  kernels  or  grains,  than  animal 
manures  can  produce.  It  has  a  similar  beneficial  effect  upon  our  different  root, 
grass,  and  other  fodder  crops. 

5.  It  makes  the  soil  loose  and  mellow,  because  the  vegetable  matter  so  plougbad 
down  becomes,  through  the  future  action  of  the  plough,  harrow,  and  coltivatnr, 
60  intermixed  with  the  hard  particles  of  earth  as  to  render  them  softer,  and 
gradually  crumble  down  under  the  influence  of  the  air  and  solar  heat,  into  a 
darker-colored  and  porous  loamy  soil.  I  have  seen  a  field,  whose  heavy,  stift 
cold,  and  adhesive  clay  ground  here  has,  through  the  action  of  green  mamaring 
vigorously  practiced  upon  it  for  several  years,  undergone  this  very  change  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  surprises  its  owner,  as  well  as  others.  The  reason  or 
philosophy  of  this  change  is  easily  understood  from  what  I  have  already  said. 

C.  It  makes  the  soil  warmer,  because  its  fermenting  vegetable  matter  acquires 
and  evolves  a  large  amount  of  licat  while  undergoing  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion and  decay.  That  heat  will,  of  course,  render  the  soil  everywhere  consid- 
erably warmer  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  so  fits  many  a  cold  soil 
for  producing  a  good  corn,  or  other  fixrm  crop,  that  it  would,  without  such  ma- 
nuring, have  been  too  cold  to  produce.  But  to  secure  this  warmth  of  soil  one 
must  grow  and  plou«^h  down  a  heavy  and  dense  mass  of  vegetable  matter, 
as  sucli  a  mass  only  is  capable  of  producing  a  large  amount  of  heat.  If  we 
collect  a  thick  and  compact  heap  of  weeds  of  any  kind,  say  a  wheelbarrow  foil 
of  purslane  and  such  other  weeds  as  grow  up  spontaneously  in  our  gardens  «nd 
out-lots,  and  let  them  lie  in  a  mass  for  two  or  three  days,  we  shall  then  be 
astonished  to  find  what  a  heat  its  interior  parts  contain — a  heat  resembling,  at 
times,  a  bake-oven  heat.  This  will  show  us,  at  once,  what  must  go  on  under 
ground  when  a  dense  mass  of  vegetable  matter  is  ploughed  into  the  soil  as  a 
manure.  The  ploughing  down  of  a  thin  and  scanty  green  manurial  crop,  how- 
ever, will  produce  and  evolve  but  little  heat,  and  so  be  of  but  little  use  so  tu 
as  the  warming  up  of  the  soil  is  concerned. 

7.  Its  fermenting  and  putrefying  vegetable  matter  either  destroys  or  drives 
away  insects,  bugs,  and  worms,  and  so  saves  from  their  destructive  ravages  the 
various  farm  crops  grown  upon  such  green-manured  soils.  The  green  mannrings 
are  supposed  to  kill  or  expel  these  insects,  bugs,  and  worms,  partly  through  the 
heat  evolved  by  their  fermentation,  and  partly,  and  perhaps  mainly,  through  the 
repulsive  nature  of  their  hot,  sharp,  bitter,  pungent,  and  acrid  juices  contained 
in  green  vegetation.  Animal  manures  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  favorable  to 
the  production  and  presence  of  the  various  worms,  bugs,  and  insects  that  injure 
and  destroy  our  various  farm  crops.  And  hence  vegetable  manures  are,  in  thia 
point  of  view,  far  safer  and  better  than  animal  manures  are. 

8.  A  dense  crop  of  green  and  growing  vegetation  enriches  the  land  on  which 
it  grows  merely  by  its  covering  and  shading  the  ground.  Andernon,  a  Scotch 
agricultural  writer,  says : 

"Every  practical  farmer  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  for  the  facts  aro  constantly  before liis 
observation,  that  land  can  be  ina'le  exccodiupfly  fertile  without  manure.  He  must  hsv* 
noticed  that  if  any  portion  of  the  soil  has  been  covered,  cither  accidentally  or  designedly, 
for  some  time,  by  waU^r,  stone,  plank,  logs,  chips,  brush,  rails,  cornstalks,  straw,  bmldii^ 
of  every  description,  with  cellars,  hay  or  straw  ricks,  leaves,  or  clover,  and,  in  fact,  tut 
under  any  and  every  substance  which  has  covered  its  surface  closely,  it  f  the  snrfacesoil)  lata- 
riabiy  bcc^imcs  exceedingly  fertile,  and  that  the  degree  of  this  fertility  is  totally  independnt 
of  tlio  covering  substance.'*— (See  Andcrson*s  Economy  of  Manures.) 
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This  is  true,  and  it  becomes  so  because  this  fibrous  covering  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  its  moisture,  and,  by  confining  the  air  there,  favors  the  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  other  fertilizing  gases  of  the  air, 
v^hich  putrefj  the  vegetable  matters  in  and  upon  the  soil,  and  so  enrich  the  soil 
and  render  it  porous  and  mellow. 

Now,  these  eight  benefits  or  advantages  derivable  from  green  manuring  are 
certainly  sufficient  to  rexsommend  the  practice  of  such  manuring  to  every  farmer 
who  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  interests.  But  we  have  two  other  reasons 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  connected  with  the  practice  of  such  manuring,  that 
ought  to  make  green  manuring  very  popular  among  farmers  of  every  class 
throughout  our  widespread  Union.  These  reasons  are  as  follows:  1.  Because 
such  green  manuring  can  be  grown  upon  the  whole  farm,  field  after  field,  and 
right  upon  the  spot  or  spots  where  it  is  needed,  and  so  will  save  all  the  time, 
labor,  and  expense  of  hauling  manures  for  this  purpose;  and,  2.  Because  crop 
after  crop  of  such  green  vegetable  manures  can  be  grown  and  ploughed  down 
on  such  grounds  as  are  too  poor  to  yield  a  crop  of  grain  or  roots,  until  these 
grounds,  however  poor,  will  be  able  to  produce  good  farm  crops.  The  most . 
barren  soils  imaginable  have  been  and  can  be  improved  and  made  quite  pro- 
ductive in  this  way,  as  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Europe 
have  shown ;  and  what  has  been  done  there  can  also  be  done  here,  as  the  same 
causes  produce  the  same  effects  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 

9.  Why  Green  Manurings  are  Beneficial. 

I  have  just  shown  that  green  manurings  are  beneficial;  and  now  the  question 
arises,  why  are  they  beneficial  to  our  various  soils  and  growing  farm  crops  %  I 
have  answered  this  question  to  some  extent  already  but  I  will  answer  it  still  fur- 
ther. That  green  manures  will  improve  our  soils  and  crops  is  a  fact  universally 
known  and  admitted,  because  long  experience  and  observation  have  proved  them 
to  do  so.  But  the  farmers  who  used  these  manures  in  former  times  had  not 
a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  to  tell  us  why  said 
manures  benefited  their  soils  and  crops.  They  knew  that  these  manures  did 
this,  and  that  is  all  they  knew  about  it.  They  had,  indeed,  a  sort  of  loose 
and  general  idea  that  such  manures,  when  ploughed  down  into  the  soil,  did 
in  some  way  or  other  return  the  soil  more  fertilizing  matter  than  their  growth 
had  drawn  from  it;  but  what  those  fertilizing  elements  were  was  a  profound 
mystery  to  them,  as  they  did  not  even  know  their  names,  and  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  their  nature  and  properties.  But  while  the  farmers  of  Flanders, 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  some  other  countries,  including  our  own, 
were  industriously  and  profitably  engaged  in  supplying  their  lands  with  green 
manures,  a  new  and  a  rising  science,  called  chemistry,  suddenly,  and  very 
unexpectedly,  came  to  their  aid,  and  taught  them  the  names  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  of  soils  and  plants,  and  also  their  natures  and  properties.  Those 
profound  philosophers  and  practical  chemists.  Dr.  Sprengel,  of  Germany,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  of  England,  and  Le  Comte  Ghaptal,  of  France,  explained 
these  elements  of  the  air  and  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  These 
fertilizing  elements  are — I  give  their  names  here  so  that  they  may  be  known 
and  remembered :  1,  silex,  or  silica;  2, alumina;  3, lime;  4,  magnesia  ;  5,  oxide 
of  iron;  6,  oxide  of  manganese;  7,  potash;  8,  soda;  9,  oxygen;  10,  hydrogen; 
11,  nitrogen,  or  azote;  12,  carbonic  acid;  13,  phosphoric  acid;  14,  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  15,  chlorine ;  and  perhaps  a  few  other  elements  not  yet  ascertained 
with  sufficient  clearness.  The  prescribed  limits  of  this  essay  will  not  permit 
me  to  stop  and  describe  these  elements.  All  I  can  now  do  is  to  say  that  we 
have  the  knowledge  that  such  elements  do  exist  in  soils  and  in  growing  and 
ripened  plants  and  grasses.  Ever  since  this  knowledge  has  been  obtained  we 
are  able  to  see  the  reason  or  reasons  why  any  particular  plant  or  grass  used  for 
green  manurial  purposes  is  beneficial  as  a  manure. 
21 
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Thu8,  for  example,  J.  Thomas  Way,  a  distinguiflhed  English  chemist,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  in  En^and 
has  very  carefiilly  analyzed  red  clover,  and  found  every  100  parts  of  dry  « 
diied  red  clover  to  contain  the  following  proportions  of  the  above-named  fertilis- 
ing elements,  to  wit : 

Way**  chemical  analysis  of  red  clover. 

Silica 0.59  2.60 

Lime 22.62  21.91 

Magnesia 4.08  SJ2S 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.26  0.46 

Potash 36.45  16.10 

Soda 40.71 

Chloride  of  potassium 2.39  .... 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.53  4.73 

Carbonic  acid 23.47  . . .  - 

Phosphoric  acid 6.71  4.12 

Sulphuric  acid 1.35  1.06 

99.05         99.97 

The  analysis  in  the  second  column  of  figures  was  made  by  Horsford,  a  chemist 
of  Germany,  on  red  clover  plants  grown  in  Germany,  and  artificially  dried  pre- 
vious to  their  being  analyzed.  And  so  we  can  now  see  at  a  glance  why  our  red 
clover  plant  makes,  when  ploughed  down,  so  valuable  a  manure  as  it  does.  We 
also  see  the  reason  why  lime  and  wood  ashes,  the  material  used  for  making 
potash,  are  such  energetic  fertilizers  as  they  are  to  make  our  red  clover  crops 
grow  up  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  All  other  plants  and  grasses  make  good  green 
manures  for  like  or  similar  reasons.  If  American  farmers,  as  a  body,  had  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  understand  how  much  fertilizing  matter 
such  green  manurial  crops  impart  to  the  soil,  they  would  very  soon,  I  am  sure, 
practice  green  manuring  upon  their  farms  a  thousand-fold  more  than  they  are 
now  doing. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  of  our  own  country,  has  very  shrewdly  remarked :  "  The 
raw  material  for  making  all  crops  being  known,  the  accumulation  of  such  raw 
matei-ial  is  as  simple  as  to  make  brick  and  lay  them  up  into  the  walk  of  a  house," 
(Ag.  Report,  1850,  page  41) — a  remark  that  is  strictly  correct  and  true.  I 
venture  the  assertion,  without  any  fear  of  a  successful  contradiction  from  any 
quarter,  that  green  manures — such  as  I  have  already  described — contain,  within 
themselves,  far  more  of  "  the  raw  material  for  making  all  crops"  than  any  other 
manures  on  the  face  of  our  earth  do.  And  are  we  not,  in  this  point  of  view, 
guilty  of  consummate  folly  in  refusing  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  manure — a 
manure,  too,  that  we  can  easily  obtain  and  grow  for  ourselves  eveiywhere  in 
rich  and  overflowing  abundance  ? 

10.  WHAT  THE  BEST  AGRICULTURAL  WRITERS  SAY  OP  GBBBN  MANUSBS. 

Some  men  have  such  clear  and  comprehensive  minds  that  they  can  quickly 
understand  any  new  subject  that  is  properly  presented  to  their  view,  and  they  can 
and  will  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  understanding  of  it.  But  the  maaa  of  men, 
reason  with  them  as  clearly  and  as  powerfully  as  you  may  upon  any  aabject,  will 
still  say,  and  keep  saying, ''  Why,  sir,  where  is  your  authority  for  aaymg  what 
you  say  ?"  just  as  if  good  reasons  were  no  authority  at  all,  until  or  nnleas  they  eome 
to  us  from  some  man  of  note  of  generally  known  and  acknowledged  abilitiea.  As 
this  essay  is  intended  for  the  masses  (for  men  of  learning  don't  need  it»  except. 
perhaps,  to  refresh  their  memories)  allow  me,  lawyer-like»  to  quote  ratkoiideti 
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and  sLow  our  plain-minded  tillers  of  the  soil  what  our  hest  agricultural  writers, 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  have  said  about  green  manurings.  Von  Thaer, 
the  great  German  agriculturist,  and  most  distinguished  agricultural  writer  of 
Germany,  in  speaking  of  green  manures,  says  : 

**Wo  bestow  a  most  active  and  abundant  vegetable  amendment  on  soil  when  we  sow  it 
with  plants  adapted  to  its  nature,  which  will  flourish  and  attain  the  highest  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  then,  when  they  have  begun  to  flower,  either  bury  them  by  the  action  of  the  plough, 
or  have  them  eaten  oft'  the  ground  or  trodden  in  by  cattle.  This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity! 
It  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans,  and  exists  at  the  present  day  in  Italy.  There 
it  is  that  the  amelioration  produced  by  a  crop  which  has  been  buried  while  green^  is  the  very 
best  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  soil,  and  is  capable  of  bestowing  on  it  the  utmost  degree  of 
fertility  of  which  it  is  susceptible;  indeed,  they  even  prefer  it  token  there  is  a  tufficicncy  of 
animal  manure," — (Von  Thaer's  Principles  of  Practical  Agriculture,  page  229.) 

Chaptal,  an  equally  distinguished  French  agriculturist  and  writer,  says : 
**  By  ft  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  the  cereal,  herbaceous,  and  leguminous  plants  and  roots 
&c.,  succeeding  each  other  in  a  properly  arranged  order,  the  soil  is  rendered  more  productive 
instead  of  bein^  impoverished,  weeds  are  extirpated,  and  more  abundant  crops  are  obtained 
at  a  diminished  cost.  During  the  years,  also,  in  which  ceitain  kinds  of  fodder,  such  as 
lucerne,  sanfoin,  and  clover,  demand  only  the  care  of  harvesting,  the  farmer  may  give  his 
whole  attention  and  employ  all  his  manures  and  the  labor  of  his  cattle  in  the  melioration  and 
amendment  of  such  portions  of  his  soil  as  he  may  find  in  need  of  it,  so  that,  instead  of  leaving 
one-third  of  his  arable  land  in  unproductive  fallows,  he  may  have  it  covered  with  herbage, 
affording  an  excellent  product,  enriching  his  soil  in  place  of  making  it  poorer,  and  preparing 
it,  without  other  manure,  for  succeeding  crops  of  grain." — (Chaptal*s  Ag.  Chem.,  page  330.) 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  of  England,  says  : 

*^  Land,  when  it  is  not  employed  in  preparing  food  for  animals,  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  preparation  of  manure  for  plants ;  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  green  crops,  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  a  summer  fallow  a  period  is  always  lost  in  which  vegetables  may  be  raised  either  as  food 
for  animals  or  as  nourishment  for  the  next  crop. — (Davy's  Elements  of  Ag.  Chem.,  page  231.), 

Professor  Johnston,  of  England,  from  whose  valuable  "  Lectures"  I  have 
already  made  various  quotations,  says  : 

*'  The  ploughing  in  of  green  vegetables  on  the  spot  where  they  have  grown  may  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  method  of  manuring  and  enriching  all  Iftnd  where  other  manures  are  less  abund- 
ant. Growing  plants  bring  up  from  beneath,  as  far  as  their  roots  extend,  those  substances 
which  are  useful  to  vegetation,  and  retain  them  in  their  leaves  and  stems.  By  ploughing 
in  the  whole  plant  we  restore  to  the  surface  what  had  previously  sunk  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  thus  make  it  (the  surface)  more  fertile  than  before  the  green  crop  was  sown.    This 

manuring  is  performed  with  the  least  loss  by  the  use  of  vegetables  in  their  green  state." 

(Johnston's  Lee.  on  Ag.  Chem.,  page  418.) 

Professor  Way,  of  England,  says : 

.  **If,  instead  of  having  the  land  exposed  only  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  we  crop  it 
with  a  plant  whose  roots  run  in  every  direction  for  food;  and  if,  when  this  plant  has  arrived 
at  considerable  growth,  we  turn  it  into  the  surface  soil,  we  have  not  only  enriched  the  latter 
by  the  elements  derived  from  the  air,  but  also  by  matters,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  fetched 
up  from  the  subsoil.  The  plant  thus  acts  the  part  of  collecting  the  nourishment  for  a  future 
crop  in  a  way  that  no  mechanical  subsoiling  or  trenching  could  effect  *  *  • 

Theoretically,  that  plant  will  be  most  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  green  manures  which  pre- 
sents the  largest  surface  of  leaves  for  the  collection  of  atmospheric  food  and.  sends  down  the 
deepest  roots  for  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  subsoil;  and  the  crop  which  will  most  benefit  by 
the  supply  of  manure  thus  afforded  will  be  that  one  which,  besides  throwing  out  its  roots 
laterally,  or  being  a  shallow  feeder,  is  at  the  same  time  most  dependent  en-  the  soil  for  nour- 
ishment.''— (Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  vol.  1,  p.  1005.) 

The  British  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  say : 
**  Green  manures  consist  in  full  crops  of  succulent  plants,  such  as  buckwheat,  rape,  tares, 
and  many  others,  which  are  ploughed  into  the  land,  and  have  been  applied,  in  many  inl 
stances,  with  very  singular  advantage,  more  especially  on  calcareous,  gravelly,  and  sandy 
soils,  the  fertility  of  which  has  been  thus  greatly  improved.  The  practice  dates  as  far  back 
M  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  is  still  continued  throughout  Italy,  even  in  places 
irhere  the  dung  of  animals  can  be  procured  in  abundancOi  *  It  has,  indeed, 

t>een  held  by  many  intelligent  men  that  the  lands  which  produce  these  crops  will  be  deprived 
>f  their  vegetative  properties  in  pro^rtion  to  their  luxuriance ;  and,  therefore,  that,  by  i«- 
;iiming  the  crop  into  the  same  land,  its  fertility  can  only  be  increased  ux  the  same  degree  at 
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it  was  reduced  by  their  growth.  This  theory,  however,  can  only  be  BUpported  upon  fhe 
principle  that  plants  are  fed  more  by  the  soil  than  by  the  atmospocre  :^  wnereas  it  nas  been 
shown  by  many  curions  experiments  that  the  air  and  water  are  the  chief  Bources  of  veeeta- 
tiou;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  poor  land  without  manure,  which,  by  the  fortuitous  changes  of  the 
weather,  has  produced  tolerable  preen  crops,  has  l)een  found  more  fertile  after  their  prodno^ 
tion  than  before." — (Practical  Treatise  on  Manures,  pages  169  and  170.) 

Judge  Buel,  of  our  own  country,  and  long  the  editor  of  that  difltingiiished 
aejricultural  journal  the  "Albany  Cultivator,"  says: 

'*  Clover  will  ffrow  on  pretty  much  all  soils  that  have  been  laid  dry  by  good  drains.  It  is 
the  basis  of  good  farming  on  all  lands  susceptible  of  alternate  husbandry.  Its  benefits  are 
three-fold.  It,  first,  breaks,  pulverizes,  and  ameliorates  the  soil  by  its  tap  roots ;  and  it, 
secondly,  furnishes  a  cheap  food  for  plants,  as  well  as,  thirdly,  for  animals.  A  good  clorer 
lay  is  worth  to  a  crop,  by  tho  food  which  it  affords,  as  much  as  five  tons  of  manure  to  the 
acre.  To  insure  a  good  lay,  at  least  ten  pounds  of  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre,  and  the 
ground  well  rolled.  Its  value,  as  food  for  plants,  depends  more  upon  the  quantity  of  roots 
than  upon  tho  luxuriance  of  the  stems,  though  the  abundance  of  the  latter  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  number  of  tho  ibrmcr.  To  obtain  tho  full  value  of  this  phuit,  we 
must  cultivate  it  as  a  food  for  our  crops  as  well  as  our  cattle,  and  in  this  case  we  should  use 
it  as  such  the  first  or  second  year  before  it  has  run  out.  There  is  economy  in  always  sowing; 
clover  with  small  grains,  though  it  is  to  be  ploughed  in  tho  same  or  the  next  season.  Ten 
pounds  of  seeil  cost,  upon  an  average,  one  dollar.  Tho  labor  of  sowing  it  is  companiUvely 
nothing.  Its  value  to  tho  next  crop  cannot  be  less  than  quadruple  that  sum,  to  say  nollung 
of  the  feed  it  may  afford,  or  its  mechanical  amelioration  of  tho  soil." — BuePs  FarmcrsMnr 
structor,  100,  p.  200. 

Again,  he  says : 

"Manures  are  a  principal  source  of  fertility;  they  arc  to  our  crops  what  hay  and  forage 
are  to  our  cattle,  the  food  which  is  to  nourish  and  perfect  their  growth.  Continual  croppbg, 
without  manure,  as  certainly  exhausts  the  land  of  its  fertility,  as  constant  draining  mim  a 
cistern  that  is  never  replenished  exhausts  tho  water  which  it  contains. 

"The  practice  of  some  who,  disregarding  ono  of  tho  soundest  rules  of  fanning,  continue 
to  crop,  without  manuring,  until  the  soil  will  no  longer  yield  a  return  to  pay  for  the  labor, 
is  upim  a  par  with  that  of  the  man  who  undertook  to  teach  his  horse  to  live  without  food: 
just  as  tho  experiment  was  about  to  succeed  the  horse  died." — (Idem,  vol.  2,  page  4.) 

And  again,  he  says : 

**  Plants  arc  as  much  dependent  on  food  for  nourishment  and  growth  as  animals  are;  and 
there  is  as  much  propriety  in  expecting  a  horse  to  thrive  at  a  stall  which  is  never  replenished 
with  forage  or  provender,  as  there  is  in  exi)ecting  a  continuation  of  good  crops  from  a  field 
which  is  never  replenished  with  manure.  Philosophers  may  speculate  upon  wnat  censtitutes 
the  food  of  plants,  but  the  practical  farmer  knows  that  a  crop  is  luxuriant  and  abiuidaut 
pretty  much  in  the  ratio  of  tho  manure  which  is  applitnl  to  tho  soil.  The  inference  is  irre- 
sistible that  vegeta,ble  and  animal  manures  constitute  the  basis  of  tho  food^of  vegetables."— 
(^Idem,  vol.  2  page  18G.) 

R.  L.  Allen,  in  speaking  of  green  manuring,  says : 

"  Its  results  have  been  entirely  successful  where  steadily  pursued.  Lands  in  many  of  our 
eastern  States  which  have  been  worn  out  by  im])rovident  cultivation,  and  unsalable  at  $10 
per  acre,  have,  by  this  system,  while  steadily  remunerating  their  proprietors  by  their  return- 
ing crops  for  all  the  outlay  of  labor  and  expense,  been  brought  up  in  value  to  $50  per  acre. 
The  full  benefit  of  green  crops  as  manures  seems  only  to  bo  realized  where  there  is  sufficient 
lime  in  the  si>il.  Calcareous  soils,  or  such  as  have  a  lar|^e  proportion  of  lime,  however  they 
may  have  become  exhausted,  when  put  under  a  thorough  course  of  treatment,  in  which  green 
crops  at  proper  intervals  are  returned  to  them,  aro  sooner  restored  to  fertility ;  and  when  lime 
does  not  exist  in  the  soil,  tin;  application  of  it,  in  the  proper  manner  and  quantity,  will  pro- 
duce tho  same  effect." — (Allen's  American  Farm  Ijook,  pages  73  and  74.) 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  in  his  interesting  essay  On  the  Study  of  SoU^,  written  while 
he  was  the  honored  head  of  our  National  Agricultural  Department  at  Washbg- 
ton,  says : 

'*  Unless  ono  has  a  large  supply  of  cheap  manure  at  hand,  it  is  doubtless  sound  policy  to 
grow  grtcn  crops  with  a  view  to  form  a  rich  mould  for  the  production  of  grain,  cotton,  hemp, 
tobacco,  or  sugar-cano.  Tho  farmer  should  have  a  full  knowledge  of  tho  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  each  field  every  year.  If  it  is  cultivated  in  a  hoed  crop,  and  that  re- 
moved, ho  may  safely  assume  that  tho  aggregate  of  mould  has  been  diminished  through  the 
agency  of  tillage.  Whoro  a  crop  of  small  grain  has  been  grown,  and  the  ground  seeded, 
either  by  art  or  nature,  to  a  degree  which  gives  a  good  return  in  grass,  clover,  or  weeds,  and 
this  vegetation  be  allowed  to  rot  on  the  field,  the  loss  of  organio  matter  effected  by  tiUage 
and  cropping  may  bo  fully  compensated."— (Agricultural  Kcport  of  1650,  page  S9.) 
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Again,  he  says : 

**  Instead  of  impoverishing  the  earth,  a  sonnd  public  policy  demands  that  we  should  in' 
crease  its  natural  fniitfuluess  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  an  ever-anementing  population. 
To  achieve  this  result  in  the  most  economical  manner,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  agencj 
of  growing  vegetation.  Among  the  plans  best  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  land  are  the 
grasses,  tiifolia,  clovers,  legumes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops.  In  skilful  hands  these  can 
be  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  cheap  manure  to  enrich  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
while  the  substance  of  the  manure  itself  will  be  mainly  drawn  from  the  subsoil  and  the  at- 
mosphere. Peas  have  proved  the  best  crop  in  the  southern  States  for  the  renovation  of  par- 
tially exhausted  fields." — (Idem,  page  65.  j 

And  he  closes  his  essay  as  follows  : 

**  So  soon  as  one  crop  is  off  the  ground,  another  should  succeed,  not  indeed  further  to  ex- 
haust the  soil,  but  to  collect,  in  growing  plants,  all  the  available  elements  of  human  food  and 
clothing  within  their  reach  to  be  carefully  husbanded  for  future  use.  If  the  renovating  crops 
be  turned  iu  by  the  plough  the  soil  gains  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere;  if  coi>- 
sumed  by  domestic  animals  the  farmer  has  tht^ir  manure,  which  costs  him  next  to  nothing. 
One  who  knows  how  to  use  growing  plants  to  the  best  advantage  can  improve  his  land  at 
the  least  expense.  Indian  com  possesses  many  elements  of  productiveness,  and  in  skilful 
hands  will  add  rapidly  to  the  organic  and  inorganic  food  of  other  crops  where  all  such  food 
is  preserved  from  waste.  Turnips  are  extensively  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Great  Britain, 
ana  may  be  equally  so  in  this  country.*' — (Agricultural  Report  of  1850,  page  81. 

Now,  here  is  authority  upon  authority  from  the  best  agricultural  writers  of 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  America.  And  does  it  not  present  a  chain  of 
evidence  at  once  so  harmonious,  clear,  strong,  and  conclusive  that  we  can  haTe 
no  room  for  doubting  the  advantages  of,  and  even  absolute  necessity  for,  green 
manuring  if  we  wish  to  increase  and  preserve  the  fertility  of  our  land  ?  As  H. 
S.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  says : 

*' Farming,  wisely  conducted,  is  a  continued  succession  of  exhaustion  and  replenishing. 
The  best  method  of  replenishing  the  land  should,  in  all  rotations,  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
object.  The  crop  which  brings  the  most  money  is  not  always  the  best.  Not  a  few  look  only 
to  immediate  profit,  and  their  management  of  the  soil  perfectly  harmonizes  with  this  one 
idea.  Future  fertility  is  disregarded;  everything  possible  is  taken  from  the  field,  and 
nothing  returned  to  it — nothing  done  to  restore  its  wasted  energies — nothing  to  check  the 
progress  of  exhaustion.  If  the  farm,  when  new,  was  rich  and  fertile,  it  soon  becomes  bar- 
ren and  sterile,  and  the  misguided  occupant  is  ready  to  abandon  the  desolation  which  his 
improvidence  has  spread  around  him,  and  seek  more  fertile  lands  in  a  new  country." — 
Agricultural  Report,  1850,  page  126. 

11.  Increase  of  Green  Manuring  in  our  country. 

If  the  data  furnished  us  by  our  United  States  census  reports  are  correct,  as 
I  presume  they  are,  then  we  have  the  gratifying  fact  revealed  to  us  that  green 
manuring,  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  our  soils,  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease in  our  country. 

Our  red  clover-seed  crop  amounted,  for  the  whole  United  States,  to  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  bushels  of  seed  in  1849  and  1859,  to  wit : 

1849 468,978  bushels. 

1859 929,010  bushels. 

Thus  showing  an  increase  of  460,032  bushels  of  this  valuable  seed  within 
ten  years,  or  from  1849  to  1859,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 
And  the  red  clover-seed  crop  of  our  loyal  States  alone  amounted,  at  the  same 
time,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

1849 432,742  bushels. 

1859 881,918  bushels. 

Thus  showing  an  increase  of  449,176  bushels  of  its  seed  in  these  States 
Trithiu  ten  years,  being  an  increase  of  103  per  cent.  The  increase  of  our 
other  grass-seed  in  our  loyal  States,  during  the  same  time,  was  even  greater 
still.     Grass-seed  crops  then  stood,  in  bushels,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

1849 280,037  bushels. 

1859 791,698  bushels. 
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Thug  ebowing  an  increase  of  511,661  bushels  of  grass-seeds,  stricdj  so 
4  called,  in  these  States  in  the  ten  years  extending  from  1849  to  1859,  being  an 
increase  of  182  per  cent.  The  growth  of  this  clover  and  grass-seed  shows  to 
that  all  the  roots  of  their  growing  plants  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
plants  themselves  must  have  been  used  in  some  form  or  other  for  manurial  pa^ 
poses.  In  commenting  upon  the  facts,  Mr.  Newton,  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  has  very  correctly  said : 

'*This  would  present  a  healthy  condition  of  a^icultaral  prodaction  if  the  clover  field* 
when  ploughed  up  had  full  cropfl  on  them ;  if  their  after-math  of  the  meadows  had  not  been 
pastured,  and  the  pasture  grounds  not  been  eaten  down  during  the  year  prior  to  their  bdnz 
ploughed  up.  But  too  seldom  are  these  crops  left  on  the  field.  Hcnco  our  soils  are  not  saf 
ticiently  restored  from  the  exhaustiou  caused  by  cereal,  tobacco,  and  other  crops." 

He  thus  mildly  but  evidently  expresses  his  fears  that  we  have  not,  as  a  nation, 
yet  commenced  anywhere  the  great  work  of  renovating  our  soils  through 
green  manurial  crops,  as  we  might  do  and  ought  to  do,  and  must  do,  if  we  wish 
to  maintain  our  standing  as  the  granary  of  the  world.  Still  he  closes  his 
remarks  upon  this  subject  as  follows,  viz : 

*'But  our  correspondence  gives  hopeful  encouragement  that  there  is  VkheUer  cnltivatiott 
coming.  Fanners  appear  to  bo  awakened,  even  in  the  rich  lands  of  the  west,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  improvement,  tor  these  lands  are  seen  to  be  not  inexhaustible.  To  keep  the  vegetable 
matter  of  the  soil  is  a  duty  that  begins  to  weigh  on  the  minds  of  reflecting  agriculturists, 
and  that  farming  which  secures  large  crops  at  the  expense  oj  the  soil  is  being  condemned  as  c 
present  profit  based  on  the  impoterisfnnent  of  the  generation  that  is  to  follow, 

*'A  coiTespondent  from  Michigan,  quoting  our  remark  that  no  greater  misfortune  could 
befall  our  country  than  the  impoverishment  of  its  soil,  says :  '  I  full^  concur  in  that  sentiment 
The  farmers  in  this  country  have  felt  the  full  force  of  its  truth  m  years  that  ore  passed. 
Ten  years  ago,  by  continual  cropping,  our  land  ran  down  to  such  a  condition  that  ten  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre  were  considered  a  large  crop,  but  within  the  last  ten  years  we  have 
resorted,  first  to  rotation,  then  clovering  and  i)lastering,  and  the  use  of  every  load  of  manure 
we  can  make.  At  this  time  in  this  section  of  our  State,  the  average  is  twenty-five  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.'"  (Sec  lion.  I.  Newton's  Keport  on  Agriculture  for  November,  1863, 
pages  11-13.  and  Preliminary  Keport  of  United  States  Census  for  1860,  page  89.) 

Red  clover  is  one  of  those  manurial  plants  whose  green  stems  and  leaves  draw 
very  much,  if  not  even  more,  of  their  nourishment  from  the  air  than  they  do 
from  the  ground  or  soil,  and  so  restore  to  the  soil,  when  ploughed  down,  far  more 
fertilizing  matter  than  they  derive  from  it.  And  what  is  still  more  in  its  favor 
is  the  fact  that  it  yields  the  palm  to  no  plant  or  grass  for  alternating  advanta- 
geously with  grain  crops  in  convertible  husbandry  or  scientific  rotations  of 
crops.  Hence  I  cannot  but  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  Joseph  Harris,  of  New 
York,  when  he  says  : 

"Next  to  the  turnip,  red  clover  is  the  most'  enriching  crop  ;  it  is  far  better  suited  to  our 
climate  than  the  turnip — in  fact,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  red  clover  flourishes 
better  than  throughout  a  large  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  renova- 
ting crop  of  tlio  country.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  too  mucn  of  it,  provided  it  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm.  It  makes  the  best  ot  all  hay  for  sheep,  and,  as  we  have  before  said,  the 
manure  trom  it  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  from  com— far  more  valuable  than  that  from 
ordinary  hay.'* — (Agricultural  Report,  18G2,  page  325.) 

I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  red  clover  is  greatly  on  the 
increase  throughout  our  land,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  various  grasses  is 
also  commanding  large  attention.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  we  err  veiy  greatly 
in  sowing  and  growing  this  clover  and  our  various  grasses  singly  or  by  them- 
selves alone — as,  for  example  :  Ist.  Red  clover  alone,  and  timothy  alone,  or  by 
itself;  for  many  of  our  clover  fields  that  are  now  but  thinly  covered  with  red 
clover  would  have  far  denser,  and  heavier,  and  better  masses  of  vegetation  on 
them  than  they  have,  if  some  other  valuable  plant  and  grass  seeds  had  been 
mixed  and  sown  with  our  red  clover-seed.  Allen  in  discoursing  on  this  subject 
says : 

'*Such  are  the  various  demands  of  plants  and  the  necessity  of  providing  each  with  its 
specific  food.  And  hence  the  advantage  of  cultivating]^  a  variety  or  grasses  and  clovers  on 
the  same  spot.    Each,  it  is  true,  draws  its  nutriment  irom  the  same  elements,  bat  in  such 
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tmlike  proportions  that  when  they  cease  to  yield  adequate  support  to  one,  the  soil  mapr  still 
be  rich  in  those  which  give  luxuriant  growth  to  others.  Thus  two  or  more  of  the  toT&ge 
plants,  when  growin?  together,  may  each  yield  a  large  crop,  swelling  the  aggregate  product 
tar  beyond  what  womd  be  realized  in  the  separate  cuTtiYation  of  either.  This  is  a  conspicu- 
ous and  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  utility  of  good  husbandry  as  shown  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  mixed  grasses  and  forage." — (Allen*s  American  Farm  Book,  page  118.) 

I  am  strongly  IncliDed  to  think  that  if  tho  Tarioos  grasses  suited  to  our  dif- 
ferent soils  were  mixed  together  in  suitable  proportions  in  sowing,  and  so  sown 
as  to  put  some  ten  or  more  different  sorts  of  our  oest  grasses  upon  the  same  field, 
it  would  yield  us  far  more  and  better  pasturage  and  hay,  and  also  serve  to  keep 
our  soils  in  a  richer  and  better  condition,  than  the  sowing  of  merely  one  or  two 
grasses,  however  good  in  themselves  considered,  usually  does  or  can  do.  The 
same  remark  applies  with  equal  or  even  stronger  force  to  plants  and  grasses 
grown  for  manurial  purposes. 

12.  Objections  to  Green  Manuring. 

Various  objections  have  been  made  to  green  manuring — such,  for  example,  as 
that  it  is  too  laborious  to  attend  to ;  that  its  seeds  are  too  expensive  and  often 
fail  to  grow  when  carefully  sown ;  and  that  red  clover,  even  when  nicely  grown 
and  ploughed  down,  sours  the  land  and  injures  or  destroys  the  wheat  crop  grown 
on  it.  Green  clover  ploughed  down  as  a  manure  does,  indeed,  at  times  sour  the 
land  and  injure  the  growing  wheat  crop  sown  thereon. 

Dr.  Joseph  Henderson,  of  Mifliin  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  speaking  of  this 
subject,  says: 

**  Experience  here  is  adverse  to  turning  down  green  crops  as  fertilizers,  and  few,  I  believe, 
have  repeated  the  experiment.  In  two  instances  in  my  own  immediate  neighborhood,  where- 
in heavy  crops  of  clover  were  ploughed  in  in  fuU  bloom,  upon  land  of  excellent  quality,  the 
immediate  effect,  at  least,  was  highly  pernicious,  as  evinced  in  an  almost  total  failure  of  the 
succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  this  result  to  the  mucilaginous  and 
saccharine  matter  with  which  the  plant  in  this  State  so  much  abounds,  and  which,  by  being 
buried  in  the  ground  and  subjectea  to  the  united  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  takes  on 
the  acetous  fermentation  and  thus  becomes  (vinegar)  so  detrimental  to  healthy  vegetation. 

'*!  do  not  say  that  such  consequences  (Utoays  follow  the  ploughing  down  of  green  crops, 
for  here  experience  would  seem  to  be  against  me,  and  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  state 
[>f  the  ground,  temperature,  rain,  or  drought,  might  conspire  to  bring  about  or  prevent  such 
a  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  can  be  nothing  gained  by  the  practice,  as  clover 
loses  none  of  its  fertilizing  mgredients  by  drying,  and  hence  we  find  that  a  heavy  mat  of 
lead  clover  which  has  been  trodden  by  our  cattle  the  previous  season  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of 
manure,  and  for  this  reason  tho  farmer  whose  staples  are  wheat  and  corn  should  not  over- 
stock his  farm  through  the  summer.  A  good  rule  is  to  keep  no  more  (animals)  than  can  be 
conveniently  wintered." — (Agricultural  Report,  1850,  page  247.) 

Macro,  an  eminent  British  farmer,  says  : 

**From  upwards  of  twenty  years*  experience  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  of  sowing 
?lover  lands  with  wheat  is  to  plough  the  land  ten  or  fourteen  days  before  you  sow  it,  that  the 
land  may  have  time  to  get  dry,  and  after  rain  to  make  it  dress  well.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the 
A'heat  thriving  better  on  lands  which  have  been  ploughed  some  time  than  it  does  on  fresh 
ploughed  lands,  which  dress  as  well  or  better;  but  I  have  often  tried  both  ways  on  the  same 
lands,  and  always  found  the  former  answer  best." — CFessenden's  Complete  Farmer,  page 
115.) 

Now  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  in  the  decaying  or  fermenting 
red  clover  so  ploughed  down  as  a  manure,  explains  in  the  effects  the  whole 
mystery  that  Mr.  Macro  could  not  see  into  or  understand.  His  experience  shows 
as  that  all  we  have  to  do  to  avoid  these  evil  effects  upon  our  wheat  grown  on  a 
^een  clover* lay  is  not  to  sow  our  wheat  on  such  ploughed  fields  until  some  ten 
3r  fourteen  days  or  more  after  the  clover  is  ploughed  down,  as  the  forming  acetic 
ficid  will  in  that  time  either  pass  away  or  lose  its  injurious  influence.  But,  if 
you  are  afraid  of  souring  your  land  and  spoiling  your  succeeding  wheat  crop  by 
the  ploughing  down  of  your  red  clover  in  its  green  state,  you  can  easily  avoid 
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these  evils  hj  letting  your  clover  crop  get  ripe  and  dry  before  you  plongb  it 
down,  as  recommended  and  practiced  by  Dr.  Henderson  and  other  xarmers  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Joshua  S.  Keller,  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  says : 

"Clover,  after  j^owing  np  a  few  years,  ought  to  be  turned  under  when  fully  ripe,  with* 
ffood  plough.  Let  those  who  advocate  the  green  stat^  do  so  to  their  hearts*  content.  I  haTe 
mo  experience  of  both  the  dead-ripe  and  the  young  green,  and  would  by  no  means  suffer  the 
latter  if  I  could  prevent  it." — (Agricultural  Report,  1853,  page  87.) 

Some  farmers,  holding  views  like  those  of  Mr.  Keller,  prefer  leaving  their  green 
manurial  crop  of  red  clover  and  the  like  stand  and  ripen  and  become  quite  dry 
in  its  stalks  and  leaves  before  ploughing  it  down.  But  such  diy  vegetable 
matter  not  only  decomposes  or  decays  more  slowly,  and  so  makes  a  less  rapidly 
active  manure  than  if  it  had  been  ploughed  down  in  a  green  state,  but  also  con- 
tains less  fertilizing  power,  as  part  of  this  vegetable  mass  in  the  process  of  dry- 
ing evolves  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  passes  away  into  the  air  and  is  so  far  lost, 
while  more  or  less  of  its  entire  saline  and  mineral  elements  is  also  lost  by  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air  and  the  soaking  of  heavy  rains ;  hence  it  is  veiy  clear 
that  such  vegetable  masses  have,  when  ploughed  down  in  a  green  state,  not  only 
more  fertilizing  matter,  but  also  make  a  more  rapidly  active  manure  than  the 
same  masses  have  or  can  have  when  ploughed  down  in  a  dry  or  dried  state. 
The  greater  slowness  in  the  decaying  of  such  dry  vegetable  matter  has,  indeed, 
given  rise  to  the  idea  entertained  hy  some  that  dry  vegetable  manure  is  better  or 
stronger  than  such  green  manures,  but  this  idea  is  manifestly  erroneous  according 
to  philosophical  principles.  Green  manure  is  also,  so  far  as  its  own  elements 
alone  are  concerned,  much  more  valuable  than  the  same  amoimt  of  T^etable 
matter  is  or  can  be  when  dried,  cut,  and  fed  to  live  stock  or  spread  out  in  the 
bam  yard  or  elsewhere  to  be  converted  into  manure,  as  much,  very  much  of  its 
strength  is  wasted  or  lost  in  this  way,  and  this  for  self-evident  reasons.  Profes- 
sor Johnston,  in  his  valuable  *'  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Gteology," 
has,  in  speaking  of  this  very  subject,  very  properly  said : 

"It  is,  therefore,  theoretically  tme  of  dry,  as  it  is  of  green^  vegetable  matter,  that  it  wiD 
add  most  to  the  soil  if  it  ho  ploughed  in  without  any  previous  preparation,  as  by  mixing  it 
with  animals'  dung,  as  aforesaid ;  yet  this  is  not  the  only  consideration  by  which  thepnicticiil 
man  must  he  guided.  Instead  of  a  slow  and  prolonged  action  upon  his  crop  he  may  require 
an  immediate  and  more  powerful  action  for  a  snorter  time,  and  to  obtain  this  he  may  be  justi- 
fied in  fermenting  his  straw  with  the  certainty  even  of  an  unavoiuahle  loss.  Hence,  the  disputed 
use  of  short  and  long  dung  becomes  altogether  a  question  of  expediency  of  practical  econo- 
my.  "—(Pago  433. ) 

It  follows,  however,  that  such  green  manuring  should,  from  its  greater  rapidity 
of  decay  and  of  beneficial  action,  be  repeated  every  second  or  third  year  upon 
the  same  ground  to  fully  sustain  the  strength  of  the  soil.  The  other  objection 
to  green  manuring  requires  no  comment,  for  he  who  wants  to  improve  his  land 
and  keep  it  productive  must  not  mind  the  expense  and  labor  that  it  will  put  him 
to  to  purchase  the  seeds  of  good  green  manurial  plants  and  grasses  and  bow 
them  upon  his  ground. 
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CONNEXION  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  SEA- 
SONS WITH  AGRICULTURE. 


BY  JOHN  L.  RU8SULL,  OF  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS  * 


EvERYTHiNO  connected  with  the  earth  may  be  comprised  under  two  great 
heads,  namely,  inorganic  and  organic  matter.  Many  of  the  first  can  be  touched 
and  seen ;  others  cannot,  but  are  none  the  less  real.  It  is,  however,  with  the 
second  that  we  have  the  closest  relations,  and  on  their  existence  our  own  de- 
pends. Between  all  there  is  an  intimate  connexion,  and  science  shows  us  what 
that  is. 

Organic  matter  has  two  great  divisions,  namely,  animals  and  plants.  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  highest  development  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  yet  most 
intimately  dependent  on  the  second  and  lowest.  Animals  could  not  live  with- 
out plants,  and  plants  could  not  live,  act,  or  grow  without  the  agents  which 
belong  to  the  inorganic  kingdom.  Organic  life,  in  plant  and  animal  alike,  is 
maintained  and  influenced  by  air,  moisture,  light,  and  heat  principally,  and  by 
other  material  substances  beside. 

The  process  of  vegetation  or  plant-life  is  an  ever-present  phenomenon.  No- 
where on  the  earth,  if  there  are  air,  moisture,  light,  and  heat  in  proper  proportions, 
is  there  a  spot  destitute  of  some  sort  of  plant-life.  The  instant  tendency  to 
vegetation  may  be  perceived  in  a  very  simple  experiment  of  exposing  pure  dis- 
tilled water  in  an  open  but  perfectly  clean  vessel  to  the  sunshine ;  in  a  few  days 
vegetable  life  may  be  seen  in  it.  Its  first  appearance  is  in  the  form  of  minute 
green  specks,  from  which  bubbles  of  gas  are  evolved.  These  green  specks  are 
veritable  organized  plants,  as  the  miscroscope  will  determine.  The  green  color 
which  these  specks  bear  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  same  action 
which  brought  them  into  being,  and  which,  by  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  there  is  in  the  air,  produces  by  the  process  a  waxy  secretion  called 
chlorophyl.  This  word  means  literally  "  color  of  the  leaf,"  and  it  is  a  sub- 
stance which  in  all  leaves  gives  them  their  verdant  lustre.  Each  of  these  specks 
is  the  lowest  possible  form  of  the  leaf,  but  at  tbe  same  time  each  is  a  plant, 
endowed  with  the  principle  of  life  and  capable  of  increasing  to  anind.  finite  extent 
By  and  by  these  specks  increase  so  fast  that  they  form  a  green  scum  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  coat  it  with  a  thick 
covering.  They  may  always  retain  this  condition  of  simple  vegetable  life,  or 
may  develop  into  higher  forms.  Once  created,  so  to  speak,  multiplication 
goes  on  constantly,  so  long  as  air,  moisture,  light,  and  heat  are  properly  sup- 
plied. 

Again,  the  surfaces  of  beds  of  solid  rocks,  when  laid  bare  by  removal  of  the 
o\'erljing  drift  and  gravel,  are  found  to  be  smooth  and  almost  polished.  These 
Burfixces  are  now  left  exposed  to  the  four  combined  agencies  previously  mentioned. 
If  the  moisture  be  in  the  form  of  melting  snow,  of  rain,  or  of  water  trickling 
from  springs,  vegetation  covers  the  rocks  the  more  rapidly,  and  assumes  not 
only  the  form  of  a  green  scum  or  slime,  but  also  of  various  and  distinctly 
colored  substances,  which,  when  dry,  seem  like  permanent  stains,  or  like  patches 
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of  paint.  Tlie  microBcope  again  reveals  the  nature  of  these  substances,  mi 
shows  vegetable  life  in  a  higher  form  than  in  our  first  instance.  Some  of  these 
stains  are  even  of  the  most  brilliant  dyes,  owing  to  the  chlorophyl  within  them 
being  converted  into  brighter  coloring  by  vegetable  chemistry,  just  as  the 
ripening  of  fruit  is  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  tints  which  we  see  in  it.  Such 
is  the  protococcus  or  red  snow  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  such  the  bloody  stain 
(hsematococcus)  of  the  more  temperate  zones,  both  distinct  species  of  plantQSolov 
in  the  order  of  existence  that  their  presence  is  only  perceptible  by  innumerable 
individuals  massed  together  like  patches  or  stains. 

Still  higher  in  the  scale,  but  of  similar  exterior,  are  those  green,  gray,  roseate, 
brown,  black  scurfs  on  palings,  brick  walls,  stones,  bark  of  trees,  and  the  like 
substances,  noticeable  equally  on  plains,  mountains,  by  the  sea-side,  in 
forests  everywhere,  if  air,  moisture,  light,  and  heat  be  propitiously  present 
It  is  the  office  of  the  botanist  to  accurately  distinguish  between  these  fomtiB  of 
vegetation,  to  analyze  their  structure,  to  define  and  illustrate  their  functions,  and 
to  account  for  their  origin,  distribution  and  use.  It  belongs  to  the  chemist  to 
explain  the  processes  by  which  they  decompose  the  air  which  surrounds  them, 
and  how  they  act  upon  the  rocks,  the  water,  the  living  bark,  the  dead  wood,  or 
the  hard  earth  on  which  they  severally  grow,  eliminating  therefrom  the  nutri- 
ment essential  to  them,  and  converting  these  substances  into  soil  for  other  plants. 
It  is  the  province  of  natural  philosophy  to  teach  the  process  by  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  how  its  light  causes  the  germination 
or  sprouting  of  the  seed,  and  the  growth  of  the  new-bom  plant.  With  what  inform- 
ation we  obtain  from  these  and  such  kindred  teachers,  we  can  calculate  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  upon  the  evidences  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  our  instructors 
and  guides  in  our  avocations  and  pursuits.  Let  us  apply  such  facts  to  agricnl- 
ture,  a  business  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  social  industry  and  art 

Man,  though  at  the  head  of  organized  being,  and  though  endowed  with  reason, 
yet  is  as  progressive,  when  viewed  through  the  race,  as  either  plant  or  bmte. 
In  his  lowest  condition  he  is  the  wild  savage,  content  with  the  vermin  and 
roots  he  digs  from  the  earth  with  his  fingers,  or  with  the  very  rudest  tool ;  or, 
rising,  he  appropriates  the  spoils  of  the  chase  for  food,  clothes  himself  with 
skins,  fabricates  weapons,  and  builds  huts ;  but  only  as  he  advances  upward 
does  he  think  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  sake  of  what  his  labor  upon  it  can 
bring  him.  His  first  efforts  in  agriculture  at  once  exalt  him,  and  he  leaves  his 
nomadic  habits  in  part  for  a  settled  habitation  and  a  home.  Once  established, 
his  observation  expands,  and  he  endeavors  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  seasonfl 
in  his  notice  of  the  natural  phenomena  by  which  he  is  visited.  The  coming 
forth  of  the  animals  from  their  winter's  sleep,  the  return  of  the  birds,  the  Uoe- 
soming  of  i'e  early  flowers,  the  leafing  of  the  forests,  all  remind  him  that 
warmer  suubhine  and  blander  winds  will  work  for  his  sake.  Such  data  which 
have  been  noticed  ages  ago  have  been  held  in  more  or  less  veneration  ever 
since.  They  can  be  proved  to  be  reliable  only  by  the  closest  and  most  constant 
observation.  Such  unremitting  attention  to  the  most  minute  particulars  ena- 
bles science  to  evolve  from  them  principles  of  universal  application,  and  help  in 
some  way,  perhaps,  to  render  the  manual  labor  more  facile  by  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  And  thus,  in  every  part  of  agriculture,  nature  yields  pliant  facility 
to  experiment,  and  to  care  and  pains  almost  every  desire  of  the  human  heart 
seems  likely  to  be  given  freely  and  without  stint. 

It  is  affirmed  that  these  notions,  which  are  said  to  be  current  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  our  own  continent,  and  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  indications  of  the 
progress  from  the  lowest  condition  of  human  life  to  a  higher  and  better,  can  he 
made,  in  some  degree,  our  guides  in  the  labors  of  the  garden  and  the  farmt 
The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  reliable  connexion  the 
phenomena  of  the  seasons  have  with  agricultural  operations.  I  approach  the 
subject  with  some  hesitation,  because  it  seems  problematical  wheUier  we  can 
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rive  much  knowledge  of  a  positive  character  from  the  proverbial  wisdom  of 
e  rudest  forms  of  an  occupation  which  demands  for  its  fullest  success  the 

lest  powers  of  the  intellect, 
x'he  seasons  of  the  year  depend  upon  astronomical  conditions  unvarying,  and 
e  same  ever  since  the  memory  of  man.  The  revolution  of  the  earth,  by  which 
is  presented  to  the  sun,  brings  to  it  regular  visits  of  light  and  heat.  With- 
it  light  and  heat,  which  some  consider  to  be  identical,  there  cannot  be  any 
ganized  life.  The  higher  the  sun,  seemingly,  rises  in  the  heavens,  the  more 
armth  it  imparts  and  the  more  intense  and  continuous  is  the  light.  Every 
me  of  the  earth  has  its  day  and  night,  its  winter  and  summer.  In  all,  the 
»mmencement  of  the  latter  is  its  spring — vegetation  starts  with  renewed 
jy ;  while  the  former  brings  repose  and  rest.  Few  plants  are  so  hardy  as 
•  grow  in  the  winter  time,  where  cold  prevails  at  that  season,  and  only  where 
le  rains  are  abundant  on  approach  of  winter  does  vegetation  awaken  to  its 
^es.  Even  the  arctic  circle  has  its  time  of  vigorous  and  active  life,  its 
immer  and  spring  days ;    and  the  perpetual  growth  of  equatorial   regions 

ends  on  astronomical  laws.  The  same  sutCs  rays  bring  into  gorgeous  beauty 
le  minute  alga  which  crimsons  the  icebergs  and  cliffs  of  the  far  north,  and 
hich  spreads  the  immense  foliage  of  the  loftiest  palms  of  tropical  deserts, 
nly  in  such  temperate  regions  as  our  own  can  we  see  the  gradual  and  delight- 
J  march  of  the  seasons  from  sternest  winter,  and  its  almost  desolation,  to  the 
rst  opening  bud  of  flowery  spring.  After  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  has  fallen, 
id  the  forests  and  the  golden  fringes  of  the  witchhazel  have  withered  beneath 
ovember's  frost,  a  host  of  hardy  mosses  still  survive  to  grow,  and  at  every 
tin  or  gleam  of  sunshine  expand  their  delicate  foliage  and  push  up  their  tender 
id  exquisitely  beautiful  fruit-urns.  But  these,  too,  yield  at  last  to  the  tyrant 
inter,  and  stand,  like  sentinels  at  their  posts,  alive  and  vigilant,  to  be  sum- 
oned  to  duty  and  activity  at  the  first  call  of  spring.  Then,  while  the  globe 
retracing  its  path  through  ether,  and  the  sun  appears  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
)ovc  us,  they,  like  all  other  hyhernating  organizations,  feel  within  their  tissues 
e  vernal  warmth,  and  vie  with  nobler  forms  of  vegetation  to  grow,  mature, 
id  be  renewed.  # 

If  we  ascend  the  higher  mountain  peaks  to  see  what  forms  of  vegetation 
eet  us  there,  we  shall  notice  how  distinct  and  defined  are  the  belts  or  zones  of 
ant  life.  Above  all,  we  come  to  the  humblest  and  least  conspicuous  in  those 
iistaceous  lichens,  whose  slow  accretion  is  measured  by  centuries.  But  higher 
an  these,  even  where  there  is  no  perpetual  snow  to  cover  the  rocks,  nothing 
t  frightful  sterility  reigns.  Such  absolute  barrenness  lies  far  above  the 
ions  of  clouds,  and  however  direct  the  sun,  however  vivid  the  light,  yet 
jisture  is  wanting.  The  exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States  found, 
wever,  near  the  crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  amidst  a  perpetual  and  perfect  desert 
bare  rocks  of  six  miles  extent  at  least,  a  tiny  moss,  which  grew  in  a  crevice 
)m  which  issued  vapor,  which,  with  the  subterranean  heat,  sustained  and 
urished  it.  In  this  mere  crack  it  found  the  elements  necessary  to  existence — 
at,  light,  moisture,  and  a  soil  propitiated  by  these  essentials. 
The  presence  of  heat  is,  then,  all-important.  From  whence  can  the  earth 
ceive  this,  and  how  does  this  fact  apply  to  agriculture]  From  two 
urces,  namely,  the  internal  heat  of  the  soil  and  from  the  sun's  rays.  The 
st  must  be  expected  only  in  volcanic  regions,  where  fertility  is  always 
nstiint  and  marked.  Where  heat  obtains  in  this  way,  cultivation  can 
carried  on  at  high  elevations  with  success,  where  the  sun's  rays  alone  would 
inadequate.  From  this  hint,  this  natural  phenomenon,  we  construct  appa- 
tus  to  supply  subterranean  heat :  such,  in  fact,  being  the  hot-bed,  where  fer- 
jntation  or  steam  pipes  give  us  the  required  temperature.  But  where  we 
ist  depend  on  the  sun's  warmth,  we  wait  the  spring,  and  try  to  ascertain  at 
xat  precise  time  the  earth  becomes  warmed  up  by  its  rays.    Yet,  notwith- 
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standing  we  may  have  artificial  heat,  and  the  sunshine  too,  we  find  in  our  g 
houses,  and  in  other  plant  structures,  that  something  is  wanting  to  perfec 
tivation.  Science  has  analyzed  the  sun's  light  to  diBCOver  where  the  d 
exists.  It  has  found  that  light  itself,  which  seems  to  us  white,  is  really 
posed  of  seven  colors.  It  has  proved  that  each  of  these  colors  possesses  difi 
chemical  powers  and  action ;  that  some  are  better  fitted  for  the  sprouting  c 
seed,  and  others  for  the  greening  of  the  leaves,  and  others  still  for  the  rip 
and  coloring  of  the  fruit.  More,  that  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  these 
ral  colors  predominate  in  the  sun's  rays. 

A  reliable  and  most  careful  cultivator  of  the  grape  in  glass  forcing-h 
assures  me  that  his  vines  start  with  a  surprisingly  renewed  activity  afte 
first  of  January — their  foliage  is  ampler,  richer,  and  greener.  Were  p 
like  animals  we  could  not  so  readily  understand  this  curious  circumst 
Were  they  endowed  with  a  nervous  system  they  could,  at  all  seasons,  be  s 
lated  through  nutritious  manures,  which  are  their  appropriate  food.  W( 
fatten  the  animal  at  any  time  of  the  year  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  ev< 
some  cases  at  least,  in  the  dark  as  in  tlie  light.  But  plants  have  no  nerve 
no  internal,  distinct  alimentary  cavities  or  digestive  apparatus.  Their  ii 
ments  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  increase  are  on  their  surfaces,  or  uca 
exterior  of  their  leaves  and  bark.  Their  leaves  usually,  to  be  sure,  are  de 
and  sensitive,  but  the  process  or  action  of  life  in  them  is  mechanical ;  the 
rays  give  them  motion  in  the  flow  of  sap  and  its  consequences.  It  is  a  c 
cal  action ;  decomposition  of  whatever  they  are  surrounded  by  is  brought 
on  their  exterior ;  on  the  contrary,  animal  life  is  preserved  by  decompo 
of  substances  received  within.  When  the  yellow  ray  is  abundant,  then  j 
take  on  the  green  color,  so  pleasing  and  grateful ;  the  yellow,  the  blue,  an 
red  rays  help  the  germination  of  the  seed ;  but  the  best  of  all  is  the  violet 
The  curious  gardener  seizes  upon  this  hint  and  employs  the  violet-tinted 
glass  when  he  wishes  to  germinate  some  choicer  seeds.  The  red  ray  of  aa 
ripens  the  fruit ;  it  is  this  that  gives  color  to  the  leaves  of  the  forests  ani 
parts  to  the  autumnal  scenery  its  peculiar  splendor.  The  more  abundant 
are  in  a  climate's  atmosphere,  the  more  kixuriant  and  gorgeous  will  be  its 
table  aspects;  the  scantier  their  presence,  the  tamer  and  more  deficien 
beauty  around. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  yet  need  some  more  exact  ideas  than  can  be  gl 
from  the  signs  derived  from  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  seasons  as  they 
been  noted.  These  ideas  must  be  found  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  ea: 
regard  to  the  amount  of  heat,  principally,  that  will  insure  the  germinati 
seeds  committed  to  the  soil.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  every  latitude 
defined  and  specific  season  of  the  year,  when,  as  it  returns,  it  shall  be  the 
one  for  this  or  for  that  kind  of  labor  ?  Can  the  reappearance  of  the  migi 
birds  teach  us  anything  ?  Can  the  opening  of  the  vernal  blossoms,  o 
exact  time  they  shed  their  pollen  or  ripen  their  seeds,  can  the  unfoldii 
the  tender  leaves  or  their  maturation  and  fall,  give  us  any  valuable  hints 
these,  which  can  show  us  what  the  thermometer  will  surely  do  if  we  plui 
into  the  soil  daily  and  examme  how  the  mercury  rises  or  declines  }  Or  cs 
barometer  be  any  guide  by  which  it  is  probable  that  storms,  rains,  or  v 
injurious  to  vegetation,  will  repeat  themselves  at  stated  periods  from  yc 
year  ?  What  can  we  learn  from  the  breaking  up  of  rivers  freeing  themf 
from  ice  ]  What  from  the  temperature  of  flowing  water,  of  the  daily  tid 
of  springs  and  wells  ? 

That  was  a  pleasant  fancy  of  Linnseus  which  supposed  that  the  d 
hours  of  the  daytime  could  be  denoted  and  ascertained  by  the  opening 
closing  of  certain  flowers — ^making  thus  a  floral  clock.     So  the  pim{ 
(AnagaUis  arvennsj  foretells  the  humidity  in  the  air.    Can  the  farmer's 
for  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping  be  so  pointed  oat  t    Is  there  aoythi 
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t  widely  diffused  notion  said  to  have  obtained  as  a  rale  among  the  Indian 

ies,  that  when  the  oak  and  hickory  leaves  are  of  the  size  of  a  squirrel's  ear 
ian  corn  most  be  planted  ?    Or  that  other,  that  a  colder  winter  is  to  come 

it  the  husks  over  its  cobs  are  thicker  than  usual  I  Or  may  there  not  be 
)  other  and  more  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  habits  of  animtds 
rmch  have  been  taken  for  ''signs"  than  that  commonly  employed  ? 

In  order  to  approach  this  part  of  our  subject  understandmgly  we  must  ez- 
e  the  process  of  germination.     With  r^ard  to  the  internal  structure,  all 

sas  are  similarly  fashioned,  though  they  may  be  very  diverse  on  their  exte- 
.  Every  variation  of  size  is  possible,  from  the  fine,  dust-like  seeds  of  nu- 
Qus  plants  to  those  large  and  bulky  forms  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms.  Yet»  in 
lu  alike,  the  essential  portions  of  the  seed  are  the  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe,  the 
radicle  or  young  root,  and  the  plumule  or  young  sprout.  The  cotyledon, 
irhether  there  is  only  one  or  are  many  to  each  seed,  is  a  cellular  body,  contain- 
hg  either  albumen  or  starch,  and  susceptible  of  imbibing  water  from  the  soil. 
i  small  aperture,  called  the  ''hilum,"  admits  moisture  to  the  interior  of  the 
leed  and  allows  the  escape  of  the  young  plant.  On  the  reception  of  moisture 
>f  the  right  temperature  a  healthy  chemical  action  takes  place,  the  tissue  of 
he  cotyledon  swells,  the  starch  or  the  albumen  is  converted  into  nutriment, 
he  young  leaves  receive  this,  the  young  root  pushes  downward,  while  the 
roung  plant  pushes  upwards  and  is  launched  into  aerial  life.  This  process, 
dentical  in  all  germination,  yet  is  dependent  on  atmospherical  conditions,  and 
>erfect  success  is  insured  when  darkness,  moisture,  and  heat  are  in  proper  pro- 
)ortions.  The  first  is  secured  by  covering  the  seed  in  the  earth  at  the  exact 
lepth  its  needs  require ;  the  second  by  rains  or  artificial  irrigation ;  and  the  last 
)y  repeated  observation.  ShouTd  the  last  be  wanting,  the  other  two  are  value- 
ess  ;  a  chemical  change  likewise,  however,  occurs,  but  it  is  that  of  putrefac- 
ion,  and  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  lost.  What  that  precise  degree  of  heat  or 
¥armth  is,  which  each  sort  of  seeds  requires,  is  known  only  by  nice  and  accurate 
'xperiment;  the  usual  way  is  by  guesswork  or  by  some  equally  unreliable 
nethod.  Some  gardeners  and  farmers  are  influenced  by  empirical  rules,  such 
IS  the  phases  of  the  moon,  by  some  day  of  the  month  or  of  the  week.  Others, 
)f  more  reflection  and  observation,  have  still  thought  that  the  flowering  of 
)lants,  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees,  or  the  like,  would  be  safer  guides,  better  to 
)e  trusted  than  the  almanac  or  the  face  of  the  sky  or  earth.  I  am  not  aware 
>f  the  existence  of  any  extensive  tables  of  observation  respecting  the  degree 
)f  heat  requisite  to  the  best  and  surest  germination,  yet,  from  scattered  data,  I 
ball  be  able  to  make  some  statements  which  may  be  worth  notice,  and  which 
^rill  presently  follow. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  failure  in  part  follows  too  early  plant- 
ng,  and  this  is  a  source  of  vexation  and  expense.  If  the  farmer's  seed-corn 
■ots  in  the  ground  something  unpropitious  is  the  cause ;  is  it  the  cold  rains  of 
he  latter  part  of  May,  or  the  uncongenial  character  of  the  earth  in  regard  to 
he  due  amount  of  warmth  ?  In  market  gardening,  if  the  squashes  be  cut  off 
>y  late  frosts,  does  it  not  teach  a  profitable  but  sad  lesson  that  haste  makes 
vaste  1  A  check  to  his  sweet  potato  sprouts  may  seriously  affect  his  whole 
irop,  and  render  it  comparatively  light.  I  notice  in  an  agricultural  paper,  pub- 
ished  at  Lawrence,  BLansas,  thkt  this  root  may  safely  be  deferred  in  its  plant- 
ng  even  till  the  10th  of  June,  and  yet  obtain  a  fair  crop.  What  is  gained  by 
lastening  the  planting  of  the  Saba  or  Lima  beans  which  need  the  warm  soil 
o  germinate  and  then  to  push  them  ahead  ? 

In  temperate  regions,  like  that  of  New  England  for  instance,  one  is  hardly 
kware  of  the  power  of  solar  heat  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  ground.  As 
toon  as  the  deep  snows  have  melted,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  there  ex- 
K>8ed  to  the  sun  and  to  the  winds,  the  frost  rapidly  disappears,  and  the  thaws 
lenetrate  deeper  and  deeper  every  day.    Of  course,  much  will  depend  on  the 
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nature  of  the  soil;  if  light  and  sandy,  it  is  the  sooner  warmed  and  dried.  A 
black  peatj  soil,  though  absorbing  the  sun's  rays,  does  not  thaw  so  thoroughlj 
nt  so  early  a  period  as  a  lighter  and  sandy  one.  Lastly  come  in  order  the  stiff, 
clayey  soils ;  so  that  the  sandy  soils  of  many  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
not  devoid  of  value  and  interest  to  the  cultivator,  because,  with  proper  and 
stimulating  manures,  the  increased  warmth  they  possess  forwards  the  cro|W 
through  the  cntin:  season.  We  can  see  this  on  a  small  scale  under  the  lee  of  a 
close- boarded  fence,  or  on  the  southern  side  of  a  stone  wall,  where  lettuces, 
cress,  and  radishes  can  be  sown,  near  Boston,  as  early  as  the  last  of  March. 
A  few  days  of  sunny  weather  are  sufficient  for  the  seeds  to  germinate,  and  the 
plants  will  thrive  and  grow  very  well,  although  April  snows  may  repeatedly 
cover  them  an  inch  or  two  deep.  A  plant  of  the  cruciferous  tribe,  of  diminutiFe 
size,  known  as  whitlow  grass,  {Draba  vema,)  frequently  blossoms  as  early  or 
even  earlier  than  this,  which  I  find  growing  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  oat  of 
the  wet  turf  and  among  mosses  bathed  in  the  cold  water  of  melting  snows. 
The  cabbage  is  sown  by  market  gardeners  in  this  vicinity  in  what  are  called 
cold  frames,  where  the  pulverized  soil  properly  manured  is  warmed  only  by  the 
sun's  heat,  and  this  heat  acquired  by  day  is  partially  maintained  throngh  the 
night  by  covering  of  straw  mats.  The  plants  transplanted  into  the  open  ground 
on  the  15th  of  April  furnish  a  valuable  return  by  the  9th  to  the  20th  of  June. 
The  pea  is  even  sown  in  February,  if  the  soil  admits  being  dug  and  raked,  bat 
in  this  latitude  little  is  gained  in  such  experiments ;  even  though  germinating, 
the  foliage  on  its  appearance  above  ground  is  feeble,  yellow,  and  sickly;  the  plan^ 
waits  for  auspicious  showers  and  winds.  I  have  seen  the  early  meadow  grass, 
{Poa  annua,)  which  ordinarily  blooms  in  April  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  June, 
expand  its  flowers  early  in  March  in  some  w'arm  and  sheltered  spots  ;  yet  its 
blooming  at  this  season  could  be  considered  no  criterion  that  the  coming  spring 
was  to  be  an  earlier  one  than  usual,  or  that  the  earth  would  be  sooner  fitted  for 
ploughing  or  for  sowing.  To  look  for  the  appearance  of  flowers,  for  the  leafing 
out  of  trees,  for  the  cries  of  the  frogs,  and  the  like  periodical  phenomena,  in 
order  to  facilitate  agricultural  operations,  we  must  connect  with  them  other  data, 
by  all  which  combined  we  can  estimate  how  warm  is  the  ground  to  which  we 
wish  to  commit  our  seed,  and  from  which  we  anticipate  a  speedy  return  in  the 
form  of  desired  crops. 

To  form  some  sort  of  judgment  of  what  is  required  by  vegetation,  let  as  take 
asparagus.  According  to  some  records  by  James  Winthrop,  esq..  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.,  asparagus  was  fit  for  the 
table  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1793,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April; 
in  the  year  1794,  on  the  twentieth  of  April ;  in  the  year  1795,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  April ;  and  in  the  year  1796,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April.  In  the  year  1803 
asparagus  was  offered  in  Boston  market  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  and 
in  the  year  1804  on  the  nineteenth  of  April.  (See  papers  pnblished  by  die 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promothig  Agriculture.)  In  the  year  1813,  according 
to  the  lion.  John  Lowell,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  asparagus  fit  for  table 
use  came  on  the  fourteenth  of  May ;  in  the  year  1815,  on  sixth  of  May ;  in  the 
year  1816,  on  fifth  of  May ;  in  the  year  1818,  on  fifteenth  of  May ;  in  tlie  year 
1820,  on  the  first  of  May ;  and  on  the  same  day  of  May  in  the  year  1822.  The 
town  of  lioxbury,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lowell,  is  about  foor  miles  southwest 
of  Boston.  According  to  the  best  authorities  in  gardening,  to  force  aspangos, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  use  at  an  unusual  time  of  the  year,  the  soil  of  the  finrong 
frames  must  never  be  lower  than  50°  Fohr.  at  night,  and  by  day  the  maximum 
heat  may  be  62°  Fahr.  The  minimum  of  required  warmth  in  the  soil  is  at 
least  twenty-five  degrees  less  than  is  usually  employed  in  the  ordinary  hot-bed 
used  for  germination  and  growth  of  some  kinds  of  plants.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  these  fifty  degrees  of  heat  must  be  uniformly  maintained  in  order  to  vnsh 
forward  the  stalk  and  force  it  into  growth  above  the  ground.    Was  thevQ,  tBen> 
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tbat  difference  between  those  springs  when  asparagus  was  a  month  earlier — 
:wecn  1793  and  1818,  or  between  1804  and  1813 — a  difference  of  actual  heat 
the  ground  out  of  doors ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  causes  can  it  be  traced  ?  What 
s  the  winter  previous  to  do  with  it,  and  does  diminished  heat  of  that  season 
ect  the  power  of  heating  by  the  sun  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May? 
is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  cold  summers  follow  severe  and  cold 
nters,  and  in  some  instances  such  is  the  case.  Thus,  the  summers  of  1836 
d  1837  were  so  cold  that  ''Indian  com  did  not  ripen  in  Massachusetts,  and 
e  winter  of  1835-'36  was  said  to  have  been  the  coldest  since  that  of  1780. 
)ng  Island  sound  was  closed  about  six  weeks,  and  in  the  county  of  Berkshire, 
ass.,  large  numbers  of  our  native  forest  trees  were  destroyed.'*— (R.  T.  Paine, 
the  Boston  Evening  Traveller  for  March  28,  1850.)     If  I  rightly  compre- 

i  this  subject,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  amount  of  cold  or  its 
V  ity  that  injuriously  affects  the  coming  spring  or  summer,  but  the  condition 
wnich  the  winter's  snows  find  the  earth.  If  the  ground  is  slightly  frozen, 
,  which  is  possible,  is  free  from  frost  when  it  is  covered  by  the  first  snows,  and 
e  cold  prevents  these  snows  from  melting  away  before  other  and  successive 
low-storms  succeed,  the  soil,  on  the  return  of  spring,  will  rapidly  absorb  all 
e  melting  ice  and  snow,  and  an  early  spring  may  be  the  result.  In  this  case 
e  earth  will  be  ready  to  become  warm  much  sooner  than  when  a  hard  and 
3zen  soil  receives  scanty  snows  throughout  the  winter.  Something  of  this 
•rt  we  find  in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the  warm  and  cellular  snows  at  the 
id  of  summer  bury  the  earth  in  a  light  porous  envelope,  which,  by  and  by,  is 
•otected  by  the  denser  and  drifting  snows  of  the  winter-time.  The  present 
inter,  1864-'65  is  one  of  unusual  continued  cold:  does  it  follow  that  our  comine 
immer  will  be  unpropitious  ?  Conjecture  can  be,  I  fear,  of  little  value,  and 
me  can  only  tell.  Still,  if  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  such  "  signs," 
id  no  expectation  of  certain  crops  can  be  predicated,  it  were  well  worth  the 
Qowing  beforehand  that  we  labor  not  in  vain. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered,  viz :  whether  in  sections  of  country 
a  visited  by  deep  snows  and  severe  freezings,  and  where  the  bare  ground  is 
tposed  to  the  sun's  rays  earlier  in  the  year,  the  springs  are  always  proportion- 
ly  more  forward,  or  this  precocity,  if  it  exists,  can  be  depended  on  ?  In 
:her  words,  will  a  more  southern  latitude  of  two  or  three  degrees  help  the 
)il,  so  that  it  may  be  sooner  fit  for  cultivation  in  consequence  of  its  facility  of 
eing  sooner  warmed  ? 

From  notes  on  vegetation,  made  at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  latitude  38°  53'  N.,  during  the  year  1864,  kindly  furnished 
le  by  the  late  Captain  J.  N.  Gillis,  through  James  S.  Grinnell,  esq.,  I  find  that 
sparagus  is  fit  for  the  table  on  the  28th  of  April,  which,  as  it  will  be  per- 
eived,  is  not  so  early  as  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  years  1793~'95, 
or  as  in  Boston  in  the  years  1803-'4,  and  about  a  fortnight  sooner  than  in 
toxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  the  years  1813-1822.  The  wmter  of  1863-64 
ras  mild,  with  much  rain,  and  cold  weather  did  not  visit  us  until  February,  and 
ben  for  a  few  days  only.  The  middle  of  March  had  a  few  cold  days ;  but  the 
verage  of  the  winter  was  that  of  open  and  mild  weather.  Taking  for  granted 
rhat  I  have  unfortunately  no  means  of  proving,  that  the  asparagus  season  or 
he  time  for  cutting  it  is  the  average  one  at  Washington,  as  denoted  in  1864, 
hen  the  occasional  precocity  of  more  northern  and  eastern  climates,  like  that  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  must  be  due  to  some  extraordinary  causes,  which  must 
\Q  taken  into  account  in  the  general  scope  of  our  subject. 

Should  one  still  further  estimate  the  degree  of  warmth,  and  even  heat,  to 
rhich  the  ground  is  raised  by  the  sunshine,  we  should  find  it  fiir  greater  than  is 
trdinarily  suspected.  The  range  favorable  to  vegetation  is  from  34^  Fahrenheit 
0  140°,  as  already  intimated;  in  like  manner,  too,  the  very  germination  or  first 
ital  action  of  the  seed  must  have  between  34^  and  40°,  so  that  there  be  no 
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danger  of  decomposition,  and  sufficient  warmth  to  maintain  circulation.  The 
common  pea,  to  wliich  I  have  alluded  as  being  Bometimee  early  sown,  requires 
at  leaHt  40^,  and  when  it  is  forced  for  early  use  the  temperature  is  from  45^  to 
62^;  that  of  the  air  to  keep  it  growing  healthily  is  at  66^,  and  after  it  has 
flowered  from  52^  to  70^  is  necessary  to  mature  its  pods.  An  ordinair  green- 
house, which  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  hardy  plants  and  shrabs 
flowering  in  the  winter  months,  may  be  regulated  to  advantage,  if  its  tempera- 
ture be  not  lower  than  40^,  but  by  the  sun's  rays  in  the  day-time  it  may  rise 
to  60^,  or  even  higher,  to  fall  again  to  40^,  or  a  little  below.  The  cooler  tem- 
perature of  the  night-time  is  favorable  to  all  plants,  inviting  them  to  repose,  by 
diminishing  their  excitability. 

Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  lectures  on  the  general  lelatiozis 
of  science  to  practical  agriculture,  delivered  before  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  1849,  states  that  in  this  country  the  temperatoie 
of  the  earth  ^vc  feet  below  the  surface  may  be  warmed  by  the  son  to  100°, 
and  at  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  140° 
Fahrenheit.  Such  statements  seem  scarcely  credible;  yet,  according  to  Dr. 
Coulter,  there  grow  plants  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Colorado  which  occasiomilly 
endure  this  heat.  Sir  John  Herschel  found  the  soil  in  his  bulb  garden  at  Cape 
Good  Hope,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1837,  between  1  and  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
raised  to  159°  of  heat,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  it  was  150°,  and  even  in  shaded 
places  119°.  Tiie  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  shade  in  the  same  garden 
at  the  same  period  was  98°  and  92°  Fahrenheit.  At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  the  soil  of 
the  garden,  having  been  long  shaded,  was  found  to  have,  at  four  inches  in  depth,  a 
temperature  of  102°.  On  tlie  3d  of  December,  a  thermometer  buried  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep,  in  contact  with  a  seedling  fir  of  the  year's  planting,  quite  healthy, 
and  having  its  seed  leaves,  marked  as  follows:  at  twenty-five  muiutes  past  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  148.2°;  at  forty-eight  minutes  past  12  p.m.,  149.5*^;  at  thirty- 
four  minutes  ptist  1  p.  m.,  149.8° ;  at  fifty-four  minutes  past  1  p.  m,  150.8°; 
and  at  forty-six  minutes  past  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  148°  Fahrenheit. — (Lindlty'i 
Theory  of  Horticulture,)  Similar  statements  were  made  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harvey,  in  his  lectures  on  botany  before  the  Lowell  Institatc 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1S49,  when  he  also  stated  that  desiccation 
of  the  soil  in  consequence  was  so  great  that  severe  labor  was  requisite 
to  lift  the  bulbs  of  the  amaryllis,  gladiolus,  and  kindred  genera  from,  the 
earth,  and  that  each  year's  successive  decay  of  leaves  formed  an  envelope 
around  the  bulbs  which  served  as  protection,  and  preserved  their  yegetative 
powers.  From  accidental  circumstances  it  has  been  proved  that  a  similar  drying 
process  will  not  injure  the  gladiolus  in  cultivation,  but  rather  seems  to  serve 
as  a  Ktimulus  to  activity  on  application  of  moisture.  Gardeners  have  longre- 
8ort«^d  to  similar  expedients  to  induce  certain  succulent  plants  to  flower,  by 
delaying  their  seasons  of  repose  and  rest  by  heat  and  dryness.  Such  well-ob- 
served facts  coniirmed  the  previous  statements  of  Bruce,  that  the  temperatoie  in 
the  sun  at  Gondar  has  been  as  high  as  113°;  at  Benares,  110°,  113°,  118°, 
according  to  Harvey,  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  138°,  according  to  Winterbottom^ — 
{Edinburgh  "Philosophical  Joumaly  No.  27.)  From  such  data  wo  are  again 
confirmed  in  our  previous  statements,  that  to  estimate  the  relations  of  the  seasons 
to  vegetable  life,  we  must  discover  the  degree  of  warmth  in  the  soil  suited  to 
every  plant,  from  its  stages  of  germination  to  those  of  ripening  and  decay. 

Lrt  me  now  advert  to  another  possible  source  of  information  gathered  from 
the  law  of  isothennal  lines  of  climate.  By  this  beautiful  theory,  first  proclaimed 
by  Humboldt  and  publish(^d  to  the  world  in  the  Mcmoires  de  la  Soeiete  d'Araieil, 
we  are  able  to  understand  the  singular  fact  that  we  can  place  no  dependence 
upon  mere  latitude  in  agriculture.  Thus,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  we  find 
the  temperatures  of  climates  diminish  as  we  pass  from  the  equator  towards  either 
pole.    Put  to  the  rigid  test,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  there  ia  the  same 
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legree  of  heat  in  all  parts  of  the  same  parallel,  and  that  the  variation  is  some- 
imcB  remarkable.  By  keeping  a  record  of  the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
lame  place  for  a  number  of  consecutive  years,  the  mean  or  average  temperatare 
>f  that  place  can  be  estimated.  Snch  records  become  valuable  and  suggestive, 
md  through  their  use  the  theory  of  isothermal  lines  originated.  That  which  at 
irst  was  theoretical  has  since  become  exact  and  convincing;  and  thus  a  method 
>f  representing  to  the  eve,  upon  a  map  of  the  globe,  the  belts  that  possess  the 
Mime  amount  of  heat  and  of  cold,  either  at  certain  seasons  or  throughout  the 
entire  year,  has  been  established.  Applied  to  agriculture,  we  can  understand 
why  some  kinds  of  plants  will  grow  better  in  a  more  northern  latitude  than  in  a 
more  southern,  which  otherwise  would  seem  anomalous.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  climate  of  Norfolk,  in  England,  which  is  about  52^  north  latitude; 
from  notes  of  the  advance  of  spring  there,  the  gooseberry  bushes  leaf  out  near 
the  1st  of  March,  while  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  they  leaf  on  the  20th  of 
April ;  and  they  blossomed  there  on  the  13th  of  April,  while  in  Boston  they 
blossomed  on  the  5th  of  May ;  there  the  apple  tree  blossomed  on  the  25th  of 
April,  here  on  the  20th  of  May;  the  red  currant  bush  flowered  there  on  the  3d 
of  ApriU  here  on  the  9th  of  May ;  the  apricot  blossomed  there  on  the  1st  of 
April,  here  on  the  Ist  of  May ;  the  cherry  tree  blossomed  there  18th  April,  and 
here  the  6th  of  May ;  the  peach  tree  flowered  there  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  here 
on  the  8th  of  May ;  or  the  climate  of  Norfolk,  England,  from  thirty-eight  to 
eighteen  days  earlier  at  first. — f  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository.)  So, 
in  the  time  of  planting  the  ground,  we  gather  from  Loudon  and  other  authorities 
that  all  the  different  sorts  of  peas  are  sown  in  England  from  the  middle  of 
February,  and  by  successive  sowings  to  May ;  the  field  bean  (  Vicia  faha)  in 
March  and  April;  the  beet  on  the  last  of  March ;  the  radish  from  the  15th  of 
February  to  end  of  March ;  the  carrot  from  1st  February  to  1st  of  March ;  and 
the  cabbage  in  February  and  March ;  potatoes  are  planted  there  from  the  mid- 
dle of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  for  the  main  crops,  and  maize  or  Indian 
corn  is  sown  in  France  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  most 
southern  portion  of  Great  Britain  is  eight  degrees  further  north  than  Boston,  and 
yet  the  springs  are  more  than  a  month  earlier. 

Were  the  surface  of  the  globe  everywhere  a  flat  plain  and  of  uniform  contour, 
there  would  be  a  gi'eater  uniformity  of  climate.  But  so  great  are  its  inequalities ; 
there  is  so  much  more  ocean  in  this  parallel,  or  such  mountain  chains  in  that; 
the  surface  intersected  by  broad  rivers  or  diversified  by  immense  l.ikes ;  here  so 
rocky,  there  so  much  of  a  desert,  so  forest-clad,  or  else  so  alluvial  and  prairie- 
like, the  calorific  influences  of  the  sun  are  very  unequal.  The  air  of  a  section 
of  country  contiguous  to  the  .sea  is  modified  by  the  winds  which  blow  over  it, 
or  rendered  moister  by  the  fogs  which  are  borne  inland.  Such  fogs  in  the  spring 
save  the  heat  for  the  soil  by  preventing  radiation ;  so  the  heat  from  the  sub, 
which  is  reflected  from  the  faces  of  cliffs,  helps  to  warm  sheltered  valleys  and 
modify  their  temperature ;  so  that  the  very  diversities  in  the  natural  features  of 
a  country  influence  the  conditions  of  contiguous  or  similar  parallels  of  latitude. 
But  when  the  temperature  of  the  entire  year  is  taken  into  the  account,  the  in- 
creased heat  of  the  summer  more  than  baiauces  the  discrepancies  of  the  spring, 
or  else  the  intenscr  cold  of  winter  affects  the  average  heat.  The  climate  of 
England  may  be  more  genial  to  the  efforts  of  spring,  but  what  it  gains  then,  it 
loses  in  the  summer  months ;  whereas  we  gain  immensely  by  the  increased  fervor 
of  our  austral  seasons,  ripening  the  most  delicious  fruits  which  fail  there.  The 
mean  temperature  of  each  month  is  better  suited  to  our  inquiries ;  that  of  the 
year,  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  introducing  new  and  untried 
crops.  This  latter  subject  will  be  resumed ;  at  present,  let  me  endeavor  to  see 
to  what  degree  of  heat  the  several  months  of  spring  arrive^,  aad  how  such  infor- 
mation may  be  directed  into  a  useful  channel. 
22 
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I  have  already  referred  to  a  brief  record  of  James  Winthrop,  esq.,  kept  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  resume  it  ia  order  to  approximate  to  the  mean 
heat  of  each  vernal  month  of  those  precocious  years.  This  I  do  by  the  help  of 
the  meteorological  tables  as  kept  by  Edward  Augustus  Holyhoke,  M.  D.  A.  A.  S., 
from  the  year  1786  to  1829,  inclusive ;  corrected  by  revision  by  Enoch  Hale, 
M.  D.  A.  A.  S.,  and  to  bo  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  1,  new  series. 
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We  gather,  then,  one  fact,  which  is  at  least  singularly  coincident,  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  spring  of  1793  was  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  required  to  force  asparagus,  and  that  year  it  was  fit  for  table  uae  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  in  the  open  ground ! 

Let  me  tabulate  in  the  same  way  the  register  of  the  Boston  market,  as  follows : 
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I  have  also  tabulated  in  a  form,  easy  to  be  examined,  a  series  of  valuable 
notes  from  observations  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  a  most  dbtingoishcd 
agriculturist,  adding,  as  before,  the  mean  temperature  derived  from  Buch  Bources 
as  were  available  to  me.  The  range  of  years  is  from  1813  to  1839,  mostly 
unbroken,  and  the  notes  were  taken  at  his  residence  in  lloxbiiry»  near  to  Boeton. 
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Table  of  the  leafing  and  blossoming  of  plants,  witJi  mean  temperatures. 
IN  THE  MONXn  OF  APRIL. 


Day 

of 
month. 


Trees  or  Plants. 


Mean 

of 
month. 


Mean  of 

spring 

months. 


20 
28 
29 
21 
20 
1 
10 
11 
25 
30 
12 
16 
21 
26 
28 
23 


10 
11 
14 

20 
23 

1 

6 
10 
14 

16 

20 

25 

1 

5 

6 

9 

16 

6 

7 

12 

19 

15 

17 

18 

24 

25 

27 

6 

13 

16 

17 

19 

25 


Gooseberry  leafing. 
Red  cuiTant  leafing. 

Apricot  blossoming 

Apricot  blossoming 

Apricot  blossoming 

Gooseberry  leafing. 
Peach  blossoming. 
Apricot  blossoming. 
Cherry  blossoming. 

Pear  blossoming 

Apricot  blossoming. 
Peach  blossoming. 
Cherry  blossoming. 

Plum  blossoming 

Cherry  blossoming - 

Cherry  blossoming 

IN  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

Cherry  tree  blossoms. 

Shad  bush  ( Mcspilus  Canadensis)  blossoms. 

Asparagus  fit  for  table. 

Pear  trees  blossom. 

Apple  trees  blossom 

Apricot  tree  blossoms. 

Asparagus  fit  to  cut. 

Cherry  tree  blossoms. 

Plum  tree  blossoms ;  gooseberry  bashes  leafing ;  com 

and  potatoes  coming  up. 
Shad  bush  blossoms. 
Pear  tree  blossoms. 

Apple  tree  blossoms 

Garden  currant  flowers. 
Asparagus  fit  for  use. 
Cherry  trees  flower. 
Shad  bush  blossoms. 

Apple  trees  flower 

Cherry  trees  blossom. 

Plum  and  pear  trees  blossom. 

Apple  trees  blossom. 

Lilac  {Syringa  vulgaris)  blooms 

Asparagus  cut. 
Cherry  tree  blossoms. 
Shad  bush. 
Pear  trees. 
Apple  trees. 

Lilacs ...•••••••••.. •-.. 

Cherry  trees. 

Plum  trees. 

Shad  bush. 

Pear  trees. 

Apple  trees. 

Lilacs 


48  50 
44  00 

49  25 


50  12 


50  38 
48  97 
48  42 


53  33 


45  00 


54  25 


54  00 


56  00 


55  75 


54  25 


44  05 


45  00 


45  00 


44  16 


42  16 
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Table  of  the  leafing  and  blossoming  of  plantsffic. — Continued. 


Year. 


Day 

of 
month. 


Trees  or  Plante. 


Mean 

of 
month. 


Mean  of 
spring 
months 


1820. 


1821. 


1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


1825. 

1826. 
1827. 

1828. 

1829. 


1830. 
1831. 

1832. 
1835. 
1836. 
ia37. 
1839. 


1 

2 

3 

9 

11 

20 

9 

10 

11 

13 

20 

1 

4 

9 

12 

3 

7 

19 

22 

1 

4 

11 

8 

12 
1 

10 
3 
9 

14 

15 

1 

6 

3 

30 

23 

31 

2 

4 

6 


Asparagus  cut. 
Cherry  trees  blossom. 
Shad  bosh. 
Pear  trees. 
Apple  trees. 

Lilacs 

Cherrv  trees. 

Shad  bush. 

Plum  trees. 

Pear  trees ;  apple  trees. 

Lilacs 

Aspara^s  cut ;  chcny  tree  floweiB. 
Plum  trees ;  pear  trees. 
Apple  trees. 

Lilacs 

Pear  trees. 
Cherry  trees. 
Apple  trees. 

Lilacs 

Cherry  trees. 

Pear  and  peach  trees. 

Apple  trees 

Apple  trees 

Apple  trees 

CJierry  tn?es. 

Apple  trees 

Apricot  trees. 

Cherry  tn'es. 

Pear  trees. 

Apple  trees 

Pear  trees 

Apple  trees , 

Peach  trees , 

Apple  trees 

Apple  trees.     On  the  14th  of  this  month  ice  formed  . .. 

Apple  trees.     On  the  2d  of  this  month  the  ground  fix>ase 

Cuerry  trees ;  peach  trees. 

Plum  trees. 

Pear  trees 


56  00 


56  25 
61  25 

54  25 

54  75 

57  57 

57  02 
56  73 

58  94 

56  26 

59  14 
53  14 

55  67 

56  60 
53  46 

56  76 


45  06 

44  58 

48  25 

45  60 

46  00 

49  49 

48  34 

46  S2 

45  77 

47  68 

49  73 

43  71 

44  02 
44  03 

43  57 

44  58 
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have  obtained  a  more  complete  record  from  DOtes  kept  by  Mr.  Asa  Lamson, 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  from  the  year  1832  to  1864,  inclasive. 

Blossoming  qfjruit  trees,  plants,  Sfc, 
IN  APRIL. 


Day  of 
month. 


Trees  or  plants. 


Mean 
of  the 
month. 


Mean 

of  the 

spring 

months. 


15 
17 
24 
25 
23 
24 
26 
23 
26 
27 
25 
28 
20 
22 
25 
22 
22 
30 
30 
31 
20 
20 


Plum. 

Dwarf  iris,  (Irispumila.) 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum 

Dwarf  iris. 
Plum. 

Cherry 

Plum. 
Dwarf  iris. 

Cherry 

Plum. 

Dwarf  iris 

Plum. 
Dwarf  iris. 

C  henry , 

Apple. 

Dwarf  iris 

Dwarf  iris 

Dwarf  iris. 
Cherry. 
Plum. 
Dwarf  iris. 


o     / 
45^87 

48  42 

46  96 

50  73 

45  46 

50  27 

46  99 
45  39 


IN  MAY. 


Day  of 
month. 


21 
28 
14 

3 
19 
22 
17 
29 

2 

4 
10 
23 

9 
11 
14 
31 

8 
15 
31 

1 
12 


Trees  or  plants. 


Apple. 

Lilac 

Lilac 

Cherry. 
Apple;  pear, 

Lilac , 

Cherry. 

Lilac 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum. 

Cherry. 

Lilac 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum. 

Cherry. 

Lilac 

Dwarf  iris. 
Cherry. 

Lilac 

Cherry 

Lilac 


Mean  of 
April. 


41  38 
40  34 


45  87 

44  04 

44  02 

45  03 


42  33 
48  42 
50  18 


Mean  of 
May. 


53  14 
58  42 


53  03 

55  67 

56  60 

57  46 


55  79 

56  76 

57  62 
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Blossoming  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  Sfc. — Oontinned. 


Year. 

Day  of 
month. 

Trees  or  plants. 

Mean  of 
ApriL 

Meanof 
May. 

o     / 

0    t 

1841.. 

8 

9 

15 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum. 

Cherry. 

29 
14 

Lilac 

43  14 
46  96 

54  75 

1842.. 

Lilac ^ 

54  77 

1843.. 

8 
14 

Dwarf  iris. 
Cherry. 

23 

Lilac 

46  96 

54  77 

1844.. 

11 
3 

Lilac " 

50  73 

59  38 

1845.. 

Cherry. 

14 

13 

6 

Lilac 

45  46 
50  27 

57  39 

1846.. 

Lilac . 

56  64 

1847.. 

Plum. 

10 

Dwarf  iris. 

12 

Cherry. 

28 

1 

Lilac 

44  27 

54  83 

1848.. 

Cherry. 

17 
10 

Lilac , 

46  99 

58  82 

1849.. 

Cherry. 

24 

Dwarf  iris. 

29 

Lilac 

45  39 

53  6$ 

1850.. 

7 
29 

Cherry. 
Lilac. 

1851.. 

3 
19 

Dwarf  iris. 
Lilac. 

1852.. 

7 

9 

23 

Plum  and  dwarf  iris. 

Cherry. 

Lilac. 

1853.. 

5 
17 

Cherry. 
Lilac. 

1854.. 

9 
11 
10 
20 

Plum. 
Cherry. 
Dwarf  iris. 
Lilac. 

1855.. 

7 

9 

24 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum. 

Lilac. 

1856.. 

3 
13 
15 
23 
24 

Dwarf  iris. 

Plum. 

Peach. 

Apple. 

Lilac. 

1857.. 

6 
11 
11 
25 

Dwarf  iris. 
Plum. 
Peach. 
Lilac. 

1858.. 

7 
16 
24 

Peach. 
Plum. 
Lilac. 

1859.. 

12 
21 

Plum. 
Lilac. 

I860.. 

3 

18 

Cherry. 
Lilac. 

1801.. 

24 
24 

Apple. 
Lilac. 

18G2.. 

8 
11 
14 
17 
17 

Cherry. 

Plum. 

Peach. 

Apple. 

Lilac. 

18C3.. 

7 
21 

Cherry 
Lilac. 

. 

1864.. 

8 

Cherry. 

J 
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YeftT, 

Day  of 

moQth, 

Tr«e8orplat>t«. 

Menu  of 
May. 

MCAQ  of 
J  uiie. 

O       f 

O       i 

1832.. 

23 

Tcllow  locuat,  (RMnU  pseudneaeia. ) 

US 

While  rose,  (  /fn^tf  aiba.     L.fiitrt  pUnQ) ,  „  , , 

53  14 

64  35 

1*^33.. 

4 

L<K*iiHt  tree. 

15 

DtHEua^k  rose,  ( Ila9a  damaBctna)  ,  * . » ....,, 

56  42 

02  B4 

1S34-. 

ai 

Luc^tl.Ht  tvoi^ 

21 

Wbito  r«MS*.**_* .--,,--,*,.*,.*,*.  ,_^**_ 

53  03 

G3  12 

1835.. 

G 
19 

Locust  trcM.4. 
White  rose. 

24 

Datjmsk  ro#e *.,..*.<....... .,**.**. 

55  67 

65  03 

1830,. 

8 

Lv:ii-U£t  tro4»i 

lt» 
21 

WhUtj  rose ,,,,,,,,,_...,,,,,.. ....,,. 

56  00 

60  12 

1907-. 

WhitO  I0!»G, 

24 

Locii-?t  trev - *.-,,. - *---- 

53  46 

64  0^ 

163^-. 

13 

While  rose. 

15 

Ijiicu^t  ti te .,.,,,,-,,,,,,...,„. 

55  70 

GO  a 

lajo.. 

15 

Locust  itiiis. 

17 

AVhite  roso .. ........* --__,. 

G6  76 

62  01 

1B40.. 

7 

Lrficiijst  Uee» 

5 

White  royo,-..  ..*..,^,,, - ^  *.*..<,._.,, 

57  m 

67  3G 

l!^!.. 

14 
19 

LcM'iLst  tree. 

m 

D nuiHsk  rose  ,.^..*,. ,,,,,.....*..>..,,.... 

54  75 

m  73 

1BJ2.. 

17 

WhitL^  rose. 

21 

8weet  britjr,  (/!o»ii  rjihiglno^)  ^ ^ , 

54  77 

G4  04 

1843., 

22 

White  to^^^ 

23 

Loi'iis!  tret' — 

56  42 

Oa  53 

afil4.. 

10 

Li>ciLHt  trtt\ 

12 

White  r*jj*a ....._ 

5a  33 

07  11 

i^ri.. 

9 

Locust  tite. 

12 

Whiti!  rosiu...... 

57  2^ 

OS  GL 

i(^a.. 

9 
11 

Willie  ri>jsf. 
Lou  11  St  tice. 

15 

L^HLUllJik,  tl*^     -^*  ^,,,  ,. •.  .•,,......-.  ......  ..... 

5G  64 

65  !4 

13^47.. 

si;j 

Loi'Ui^t  triT- 

S3 

Whjto  ro?*. 

^Q 

Swriiit  hv'h't  ,* - -* -- * ,.- 

57  82 

66  53 

1843.. 

13 

Lucujjt  tree. 

IG 

W Lite  ro.-ic ... <.*........ . .... . 

56  82 

G5  m 

184D.- 

19 

Lofiitit  trtH\ 

21 

Havclie  hrior . ».,, ^...^.....-_...<.^.».... *,..*...., 

53  05 

67  57 

IduLL. 

li* 

lioiur^t  tree. 

5^*    ! 

8\v*iut  brier. 

iKih 

l^N-i2-. 

15 

Locnjst  tree* 

Ih-J-. 

10 

Lotruiit  trc«*. 

1^j4.. 

10 

Liicust  trc?*^* 

trta5.. 

18 

Lo<fUjit  trfcc. 

IKj4i.. 

20 

LuLUst  tree. 

J8:j7.. 

20 

Locust  irce. 

Id'ii^-, 

20 

Loctijtt  trctv 

1^-^11-. 

16 

L^tcuf^t  tieti. 

JdGlL- 

IG 

Locust  tree. 

Id'JL, 

10 

Lycujit  tree. 

irtvi^.. 

12 

LociiHt  tiee. 

J?>j-1 

12 
16 

LtfCUHt  tn,'©                     .^.....*......  ........-<-.. . 

57  43 

^  HI 

ib^,. 
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NATIVE  AXD  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 


Floral  calendar  of  spring  of  1837,  kept  at 
Ilingham^  Plytnoutn  county,  Massachusetts , 
latitude  i:i^  W  north, 

1837. 
May     1.  Anemone  ncmorosa. 

Acer  rubnim. 

U  lums  Americana. 
2.  Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 
7.  Eytliiouium  Americanum. 

Tbaiictrum  dioicum. 

Anemone  thalictroides. 

Call  ha  palustris. 
9.  Viola  primulsetolia. 

Potcutiila  Canadensis. 

Carcx  varia. 

Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

At  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  latitude  41°  57' 
north. 

April  29.  Epigaea  rcpens. 
Oakcsia  Couradii. 
SaxilVaj^a  Pennsylvanica. 
Viola  blonda. 
Mcuyanibcs  trifoliata. 


At  Uuhhardston,   Worcester  eoumig,  Jtftfjiw 
miles  west  of  Boston* 


1837. 
May  13.  E 


Ipigiea  repens. 
loU      •      •    ' 


Viola  primulsefolia. 
15.  Trillium  pictuzn. 

Uvularia  scssilifolia. 

Clintonia  borealin. 

Coptis  trifolia. 

Carcx  acata. 
17.  Fragaria  Virginiana. 

Vaccinium  tenellum. 
24.  Polygala  pauciflora. 

Mespilus  Canadensis. 

Viburnum  lantanoides. 
26.  Strep topus  roseus. 

At  Topsham,  Mains. 

1838. 
April  28.  Hedyotis  csemlea. 

30.  (Pro^e  purpurea  appears.) 
May     1.  baxitraga  Pennsylvanica. 
2.  Thlaspi  bursapastoris. 


Progress  of  spring  at  Fishkill  Landing,  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  laiituie 

41°  34'  north. 


1838. 
May  li).  Peach  orchards  in  blossom. 
21.  Lilacs  in  flower. 

Anemone  thalictroides. 
Panax  -trifoliata. 
Trillium  erectum. 
Viola  pubesccns,  &c. 
17.  Apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees  begin- 
ning to  bloom. 


1838. 
May  22. 


Tupelo  tree  {Nfissa  mn/rj^oni)  iu 

blossom. 


Orchis  spectabilis. 
Corasus  obovata. 
25.  Cornus  Florida. 
Vinca  minor. 
Weather  cloudy  and  cold. 


The  springs  of  1840  and  1841  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts^  four  miles  west 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 


1810. 

1841. 

April    7. 

Skunk  cabbage  (Symplocarpus  faS' 

April 

2. 

Garden  pansey  blooms. 

tidus)  in  perfecc  ilower. 

10. 

Crocus. 

ir>. 

Caltha  palustris. 

17. 

Epigaea  repens. 

17. 

lloustouia   cajrulca,   Carex  varia, 

20. 

Tu.ssilago  farfara. 

Tlmlictmm  uiieiiionoides. 

May 

5. 

lloustouia  csemlea,  Viola  lanceo- 

May   30. 

Euchioma   cocciuea,    Kannnculus 
acris,    repens ;     iris  Virgiuica  ; 
garden  peas  in  flower. 

hita.Thlaspi  bursa  paBtoris.Tanix- 
acum,  Dens  leonis,  Thalictrom 
anemenoides,  Narcissns  pseudo- 

1811. 

narcissus,  fl.  pi.,  Mespilos  Cana- 

Mur. 10. 

Snow -drop     (Galanthus    nivalis) 

densis,  Viola  pedata,  Van  Thol 
tulips,  hyacinths. 

flowers. 

27. 

Acer  rubnim,  Alnus  serrulata,Cory- 
lus  aveilana. 
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According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1862.  the  total 
umber  of  bushels  of  Indian  corn  raised  in  the  Union  were  (in  I860,)  827,694,528. 
'he  value  of  this  single  article  of  agriculture,  so  widely  and  universally  cul- 
vated,  suggests  the  value  of  every  form  of  knowledge  which  will  bear  upon 
le  subject.  To  the  State  of  Illinois  in  that  year  115,296,778  bushels  are 
ccredited,  or  5,111,913  bushels  more  than  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  a  climate 
etter  suited  to  its  growth.  The  state  of  Maine,  with  its  northern  winters  and 
ucertaiu  summers,  produced,  in  round  numbers,  a  million  and  a  half  of  bushels, 
r  nearly  half  as  much  as  Florida,  with  the  mean  temperature  of  its  year  indi- 
ating  the  congenial  soil  of  this  valuable  cereal.  In  such  sections  of  country 
t  becomes  a  serious  consideration,  when  the  coni-planting  can  be  safely  per- 
ormed,  and  the  hard  work  of  spring  done  up.  The  probable  minimum  heat  of 
he  soil  which  will  germinate  Indian  corn  may  be  put  down  at  60^  Fahr.; 
/hen  the  soil  is  only  45°,  or  perhaps  50^  Fahr.,  the  seed  soon  rots. 
There  are  other  important  crops  under  the  market  gardener's  care  which  about 
his  time  claim  attention;  such  are  the  squash,  the  melon,  and  the  pumpkin, 
vith  the  cucumber.  These  are  tropical  plants,  native  to  South  America,  but 
or  centuries  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  through  commerce  dis- 
ributod  over  the  globe.  By  such  means  they  have  become,  in  some  degree, 
iccliraated,  and  lost,  in  part,  their  ardent  nature,  yet  still  germinating  and  grow- 
ng  to  the  best  advantage  with  steady  and  continued  heat.  On  this  natural 
tendency  to  flourish  under  elevated  warmth,  the  hot  summers  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  England  favor  a  growth  which  cannot  be  secured  in  the  milder 
climate  of  England.  Hence  some  cultivators  postpone  the  sowing  of  the  seeds 
3f  these  valuable  fruits  into  June,  knowing,  without  any  other  data  than  the 
experience  of  repeated  failure,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  earth,  when  cold  winds  and  freezing 
[lights  are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  on  the  approach  of  balmy  June.  Could  we 
?eize  upon  the  exact  period,  it  would  be  wisdom  "  to  observe  the  clouds,"  to 
[lote  the  bursting  of  the  flower-buds,  and  to  listen  to  the  birds.  Should  we  as- 
sume, by  way  of  example,  the  monthly  range  of  the  month  of  May,  respecting 
:hc  mean  atmospheric  temperature,  which  we  will  suppose  from  52^  to  60" 
b^abr.,  might  we  not  calculate  that,  by  the  third  or  fourth  week,  the  open 
ground  would  have  attained  to  a  warmth  of  ten  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
lir,  at  which  time  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  tree  and  the  lilac  approaches  or 
s  consummated.  Thus,  by  referring  to  our  tables  of  flowering  plants,  &c.,  we 
iud  that,  during  a  series  of  years,  in  a  radius  of  not  more  than  twenty  miles, 
ipplo  trees,  including  those  growing  in  the  most  favorable  situations,  which 
svould  blossom  first,  and  others  observed  when  in  full  flower,  have  blossomed 
Tom  the  sixth  to  the  thirty-first  of  May,  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
preceding,  or  of  the  same  month,  was  54°  or  57°,  and  the  lilac,  for  twenty-five 
consecutive  years,  blossomed  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirtieth  of  May,  at  a 
mean  monthly  temperature  of  54°  or  55°.  So,  a  full  mouth  earlier,  the  charm- 
ing dwarf  iris  of  the  garden  blossoms,  and  a  week  or  ten  days  later  the  snowy 
medlar  or  shad  bush  whitens  the  swamps. 

If  one  could  find  some  hardy  cultivated  or  wild  plant  that  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, we  shall  be  able  to  note  the  difference  in  time  which,  in  other  latitudes 
3r  in  widc-apart  sections,  mai/  indicate  an  exact  period  we  wish.  I  see,  by  the 
extensive  and  valuable  "  results  of  meteorological  obser\''ation8,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
from  the  year  1854  to  1859,  inclusive,"  the  part  1  of  volume  2,  that  in  twenty- 
six  States  the  apple  tree  has  a  diff'erence  of  blossoming,  which  ranges  from 
March  3,  at  Grceusborough,  Alabama,  in  the  year  1857,  to  June  16,  at  New- 
ark, Vermont,  and  that  the  shad  bush,  or  snowy  medlar,  blossoms  from  March 
11,  at  Sykesville,  Maryland,  to  June  9,  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  a  difference  of 
Qcarly  three  months !     Even  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Kansas,  as  at  Leaven- 
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worth,  we  find  a  difference  of  forty  days  earlier  tbei-e  than  at  Lawrence,  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
may  be  found  a  paper  from  Jacob  Biojelow,  M.  D.,  prepared  at  the  BOggeBtion 
of  the  distinguished  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  reference  to  the  forward- 
ness of  the  spring.  By  it  I  perceive  that  the  apple  tree,  in  the  year  1817, 
blossomed  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  4th  of  April ;  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  the  lOth  to  the  18th  of  April;  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  the 
10th  of  April;  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  14th  of  April;  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  22d  of  April;  at  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  May;  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  on  the  25th  of  May ;  and  at  London,  England,  on  the  8th 
of  May. 

We  must  not  expect,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  celebrated  botanist  Oakes, 
"  that  the  flowering  of  plants  will  accord  very  exactly  with  the  mein  of  the 
thermometer  for  the  several  weeks  and  months  of  spring.  The  common  nati^ 
and  many  of  the  cultivated  herbaceous  plants,  will  advance  steadily,  though 
slowly,  in  a  moderate  or  cool  temperature,  especially  if  the  ground  is  heated  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  while  many  trees,  and  some  cultivated  plants,  such 
as  Indian  com,  beans,  cucumUers,  &c.,  will  scarcely  grow  at  ifll,  unless  the 
weather  is  quite  warm ;  and  in  a  few  hot  days  they  will  make  more  progrcea 
than  in  as  many  weeks  of  cool  weather. — (Hovey's  Magazine  for  June,  1841.) 
The  value  of  this  testimony  turns  on  the  condition  of  the  heat  of  the  ground  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  what  we  particularly 
need  are  accurate  thermometrical  observations  respecting  the  subterranean 
warmth,  to  discover  what  relations  the  blossoming  trees  hold  to  it. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  leafing  of  the  white  oak  as  a  guide.  I  have 
selected,  as  preferable,  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  tree  and  that  of  the  shad 
bush,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  pee  how  it  stands  with  the  white  oak,  (Qm^tcw 
alba,)  whose  leaves  expand  simultaneously  with  its  blossoms. 

Little  variation  in  the  time  of  blossoming  of  these  three  examples  is  notice- 
able throughout  the  New  England  and  the  western  States;  and  a  similar  agree- 
ment of  an  earlier  period,  i.  <?.,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 
obtaini^  in  the  rest,  comprising  in  all  twenty-four  States  of  the  Union,  the  geo- 
graphical range  being  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  Massachusetts  to  Kan- 
sas. It  is,  however  to  be  cautiously  considered,  whether  the  white  oak 
(Quercus  alha,)  is  so  widely  distributed,  or  whether  it  is  this  species  which  in 
every  ini<tance  is  made  the  subject  of  record,  or  whether  some  allied  species 
may  not  sometimes  be  employed. 

This  great  and  general  uniformity,  then,  between  these  three  common  and 
conspicuous  hardy  plants  is  certainly  striking,  and  at  once  conveys  the  idea 
that  in  the  di;5tribution  of  heat,  isothermal  belts  rather  than  latitude  are  to  be  ob- 
served and  studied.  And  if  by  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  plunged  into  the 
soil,  it  should  be  found  that  there  is  some  sure  and  uniform  relation,  evincing 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  law,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  heated  atmosphere  and  the  blossoming  of  same  particular  trees, 
perhaps  we  have  an'ived  at  the  solution  of  one  of  our  problems,  and  authenti- 
cated a  natural  fact  worth  knowing.  I  am  assured  by  practical  men  that  the 
warmth  of  the  soil  is  of  primary  importance ;  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  secondary; 
that  if  cold  winds  or  slight  frosts  kill  the  young  leaves  of  their  corn,  it  is  not 
lost,  because  it  will  sprout  and  grow  again  on  return  of  warmer  days,  only  let 
the  earth  at  the  roots  retain  its  heat. 

Again,  it  will  be  better  to  find  some  such  few  reliable  instances  than  to  depend 
on  a  mere  general  notice  of  the  inflorescence  of  the  spring.  The  eagerness  to 
see  the  first  symptoms  of  reviving  activity  betrays  into  loose  and  careless  habits 
of  observation.  A  precocious  variety  of  the  horse-chestnut,  {JEscttfui  hippo- 
castanum,)  which  I  have  watched  for  many  years,  was  always  in  advance  by 
many  days  of  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  that  species  which  stood  side  by  side  in 
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the  same  street.  So  it  may  be  with  the  apricot,  usually  planted  in  some  warm 
and  sheltered  corner.  The  aments  of  the  willows  and  of  the  poplars  extrude 
from  their  sheaths  and  show  their  downy  scales  on  mild  autumns,  but  these  are 
no  criterioos  of  vernal  weather,  which  finds  them  only  ready  to  grow.  No 
flower  is  really  in  blossom  until  it  sheds  its  pollen  or  fructifying  dust.  Some- 
times our  ornamental  shade  trees,  many  of  them  removed  from  the  woods  and 
forests,  grow  too  soon,  and  their  tender  foliage  and  shoots  are  blighted  by 
freezing.  One  may  see  in  the  swamps  the  brakes  and  ferns  blackened  by  frosts 
after  they  have  unfolded  their  leaves ;  it  was  so  last  spring.  We  should  rea- 
sonably imagine  that  nature  would  provide  better,  but  she  is  a  severe  parent. 
So  the  gay  procession  of  the  flowers,  appearing  in  regular  succession,  with  an 
exactness  on  which  a  Thoreau  could  count  their  coming  from  the  snow-drops  in 
our  gardens  in  March,  or  the  erigenia  of  the  Ohio  woods,  or  the  white  erythro- 
nium  and  American  pasque  flower  on  the  western  prairies,  first  to  greet  the  sun's 
genial  rays,  to  the  paeonies  of  early  June,  or  the  wild  colujnbines  on  our  rocky 
hills,  and  so  to  the  wild  geranium  and  blue  iris,  introducing  summer,  do  no  more 
than  mark  a  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  I  have  thought  that  self-sown 
seeds  would  be  better  monitors,  having  noticed  that  when  the  purple  morning 
glory  (  Convolvulus  purpurea  J  and  the  sun-flower  (Helianthus  annuusj  appeared 
above  ground,  the  tomato,  a  heat-loving  plant,  or  the  okra  (Hibiscus  esculentus) 
and  the  garden  pepper  will  readily  germinate,  and  the  egg-plant  would  safely 
bear  transplanting.  The  noble  liverwort  (Hepatica  triloba)  is  reported  from 
sixty-seven  stations  in  twenty  States,  and  evidently  on  the  first  opening  of  its 
flowers.  It  varies  in  time  over  that  area  full  two  months,  or  from  the  thirteenth 
of  March  to  the  fifteenth  of  May ;  but  any  one  may  find  it  in  stations  where  it  is 
abundant  with  a  difference  of  three  or  four  weeks'  time  in  the  same  spring,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  looked  for,  in  shaded  places,  or  where  it  loves  to  nestle,  among  the 
black  mould  in  crevices  of  dark-colored  rocks,  absorbing  the  sunshine  and 
inviting  it  to  blossom  in  advance.  We  can  see,  in  its  hardy  nature  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  early  blossoming,  what,  in  effect,  is  similar  to  the  flora  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Kane,  as  far  as  76°  25'  north  latitude, 
grow,  in  protected  nooks  and  amidst  rocks,  the  polar  grasses,  saxifrages,  scurvy 
grass,  and  species  of  buttercups,  on  the  immediate  level  of  the  ice  and  snow, 
forming  Arctic  gardens  of  great  beiyity,  warmed  and  quickened  into  life  by  the 
solar  reverberations. 

The  information  we  have  gained  from  Arctic  vegetation  is  not  without  its 
application  elsewhere.  It  confirms  the  general  impression  of  the  value  of  a 
snowy  covering  upon  the  ground  where  the  winters  are  apt  to  be  variable  and 
severe,  where  alternate  thaws  and  frosts  may  be  the  order  of  events.  Doubtless 
the  deep  snows  that  some  winters  bring  are  excellent  protectors  to  our  orchards, 
maintaining  an  uniform  temperature  beneath  the  surface.  Too  severe  freezing 
destroys  trees,  even  the  hardiest.  The  first  warm  snows  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, says  Dr.  Kane,  enshrine  the  flowery  growths  in  a  non-conducting  air- 
chamber,  and  before  the  intense  cold  of  winter  sets  in,  this  light  cellular  bed  is 
covered  by  drift-snow  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  the  plant  retains  its  vitality. 
The  superimposed  snow,  becoming  impacted  and  solid  by  increasing  cold,  forms 
a  strong  icy  roof,  and  furnishes  a  channel  or  inclined  plane  among  the  rocks 
over  which  the  icy  water  at  approach  of  summer  safely  flows. — [Arctic  Explora- 
tioriy  vol.  1,  p.  26G.)  In  the  temperate  zone  no  calculation  can  be  based  on  the 
probable  amount  of  snow,  nor  upon  its  specific  character.  Deep  and  durable 
snows  occur  only  in  mountainous  tracts  ;  the  sudden  moderation  of  weather  after 
two  or  three  days  of  severe  frosts  brings  rains,  which  convert  the  snow  into 
glacier  ice,  so  to  speak,  freezing  it  upon  the  already  frost-bound  earth  and 
destroying  grass  and  grain — an  occurrence  so  disastrous,  it  may  be,  that  some 
farmers  question  the  advantage  of  snow  in  early  or  mid-winter. 

While  nothing  certain  can  be  predicated  on  a  cold  and  backward  spring  as 
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the  token  of  a  cold  and  unfavorable  summer,  so  I  apprehend  little  that  is  positive 
can  be  foretold  of  the  nature  of  the  coming  summer  from  the  previous  winter. 
It  i^)  true  that  in  some  years  cold  summers  have  followed  cold  winters;  for 
instance,  the  summers  of  1836  and  1837,  when  no  Indian  com  ripen^  in 
Massachusetts.  The  summer  of  1836  was  preceded  bj  a  spring  which  was 
very  backward  at  the  beginning,  then  very  forward  until  the  twentieth  of  May. 
Neither  has  it  been  proved  that  backward  springs  exert  any  unfavorable  infla- 
ence  on  fruit  or  on  crops.  They  are  simply  inconvenient  to  the  agriculturist, 
particularly  so  if  they  are  cold  and  wet,  delaying  the  ploughing  and  planting, 
and  crowding  the  spring  work  into  a  brief  and  hurried  space. 

The  solicitude  about  the  fruit  crop,  which  is  bo  natural,  is  apt  to  lead  Bonw 
cultivators  into  error.  How  common  to  be  told  that  there  will  be  no  cherries, 
no  peaches,  or  no  pears.  The  most  critical  period  is,  however,  in  February  and 
March,  when  rains  are  succeeded  by  great  cold,  which  freezes  the  meltins  enow 
upon  the  branches  and  encrusts  the  fiower-buds.  Earlier  than  the  last  of  February 
the  cold  does  not  seem  to  be  much  feared.  A  reduced  temperature  when  fruit 
trees  are  in  full  blossom  is  not  to  be  a  cause  of  alarm.  The  expanded  blossom 
has  a  raised  temperature,  several  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  open  air.  In 
some  exotic  plants  this  is  surprising;  in  our  fruit  trees  it  exists  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  imagined.  A  practical  illustration  occurs  to  me.  A  peach  house, 
with  the  trees  in  full  blossom,  fell  below  the  freezing  point,  ana  there  were 
apprehensions  of  a  total  loss  of  the  crop,  but  it  proved  to  be  as  fair  as  usual 

It  will  be  remembered  that  very  warm  spells  of  weather  sometimes  occur  in 
January  or  February,  and  that  danger  to  vegetation  is  apprehended  in  conse- 
quence. Thus,  in  the  year  1828  the  third  week  of  February  was  bo  mild  that 
the  mercury  stood  at  50"^  to  57°  each  day.  I  recall  some  very  warm,  hazy  days 
of  February,  1832.  At  Medfield,  (Massachusetts,)  twenty  miles  southwest  of 
Boston,  in  the  year  1820,  the  mercury  rose  from  68°  to  72°  Fahrenheit  on  three 
euccessive  days  of  March.  From  repeated  experiments  on  the  flower-buds  of 
the  hardiest  native  shrubs — for  instance,  Cassandra  calyculata^-l  have  found 
that  at  least  a  fortnight  is  needed  to  expand  them  at  an  average  temperature  of 
4/>o.  This  shrub  grows  in  cold,  sphagnous  swamps,  frequently  overflowed,  and 
ordinarily  blossoms  in  April.  The  aments  of  the  willow,  of  the  black  alder,  and 
of  the  hazel,  will  shed  their  pollen  in  a  week'or  ten  days'  time  if  cut  in  the  spring 
and  kept  in  water  over  the  mantel  of  the  sitting  room  at  a  temperature  of  70®. 
The  flowers  of  the  peach  and  cherry  require  the  same  conditions.  The  leaves 
of  the  Siberian  spiraea  unfold  when  similarly  treated  in  eight  days.  These 
statements  may  be  easily  verified  by  cutting  tJie  branches  or  twigs  in  the  winter, 
or  in  March,  and  immersing  their  lower  extremities  in  water,  which,  acquiring 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  excites  the  bursting  of  the  buds.  Caution  must 
at  first  be  observed  that  the  exposure  to  heat  be  gradual,  else  the  buds  refuse  to 
expand.  No  condition  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  imagined  at  unusual  times 
of  the  year  which,  similar  to  these,  could  produce  the  same  results ;  the  more  so 
when,  unlike  these  parlor  bouquets  of  living  twigs,  the  fruit  trees  in  the  open 
air  have  their  roots  buried  in  a  frozen  soil. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Ilovey,  an  eminent  nurseryman  and  fruit-tree  culturist  near 
Boston,  asserts  that  "a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  even  a  month  of  warm  weather  in 
December  would  have  little  or  no  effixt  upon  well-ripened  buds  of  trees.  It  is," 
he  says,  "  their  season  of  rest,  and  it  requires  a  vast  amount  of  heat  to  produce 
the  least  perceptible  swelling  of  the  buds.  Four  plants  of  the  lilac,  one  of  the 
most  easily  excited,  were  potted  on  the  first  of  December  and  placed  in  a  shed 
close  by  the  furnace  for  a  week.  They  were  then  removed  to  the  hot-house, 
where  the  temperature  was  from  50°  to  G0°  at  night,  and  from  65°  to  90®  during 
the  day ;  they  were  constantly  watered  and  syringed,  yet  they  showed  no 
signs  of  swelling  till  the  first  of  January,  just  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  pot- 
ting.   Here,  then,  we  have  an  exact  experiment,  which,  while  confixming  the 
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zperience  of  gardeners  in  other  instances,  indicates  that  the  season  is  more 
^liable  than  the  temperature." — (Magazine  of  Horticulture  and  Botany  for 
February,  1863,  p.  49  ) 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  his  "  Results,"  &c.,  to  which 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude,  suggests  to  me  a  caution  which  it  is  due 
>  my  subject  to  exprer»8  here.  It  is  elicited  by  the  inferences  drawn  from  such 
umerous  data  on  every  topic  it  considers.  So,  in  urging  the  importance  of 
xact  data  of  the  heat  of  the  soil  fit  for  germination  of  every  kind  of  seed,  and 
lost  favorable  to  successful  growth,  we  must  obtain  through  multiplied  instances 
he  information  we  seek.  In  illustration,  I  will  refer  to  some  garden  notes  on 
be  spring  of  1834.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  several  months  shows  nothing 
xtraordinary,  but  the  early  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  favored  farm  work  in  a 
emarkable  degree.  Warm  and  pleasant  weather  ushered  in  this  spring.  The 
Tound  was  fit  to  plant  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  beets,  onions,  and  potatoes 
^ere  planted.  On  the  15th  the  mercury  stood  at  80^  Fahrenheit,  and  in  shel- 
ered  places  near  houses  the  plum  trees  opened  a  few  flowers.  On  the  17th  the 
ir  was  smoky,  the  dwarf  iris  blossomed,  the  dust  blew  in  the  streets.  Next 
[ay  cucumbers  planted  a  week  ago  were  coming  up,  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
.9th  ice  formed,  succeeded  by  rain;  on  the  22d,  a  thunder-shower;  on  the 
^5th,  ice  formed  in  the  shade  ajter  sunrise.  May  1  invited  furiher  experiment, 
ind  kidney  beans  and  Indian  corn  were  essayed.  On  the  3d  the  white-breasted 
;wallow  arrived;  the  11th  brought  thunder  and  considerable  rain.  The  plum 
ree  was  in  full  flower  on  the  15th ;  two  days  after  the  mercury  stood  at  30° 
•"ahrenheit,  with  wind  and  snow  with  ice;  two  days  later  the  heat  was  renewed 
nd  elevated  to  such  a  degree  that  trees  leafed  out  rapidly  on  that  day ;  the 
Im  trees  shed  their  blossoms,  and  on  the  24th  the  weather  was  that  of  dog 
lays.  The  experiment  of  eaily  planting  was  a  failure;  Indian  com,  beans, 
quashes,  cucumbers,  melons,  were  all  planted  again  at  the  end  of  May. 

While  in  the  preceding  remarks  1  have  endeavored  to  give  due  conr<ideration 
0  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  seasons  as  they  have  arisen  in  my  mind,  1 
annot  leave  tliis  branch  of  my  subject  without  alluding  to  other,  which  by 
ome  are  regarded  as?  suggestive  "  signs."  Of  these,  the  thickening  of  the  husks 
n  corn  and  the  muskrats'  winter  abode  are  not  uncommon. 

With  regard  to  the  thick  husks,  the  botanist  shows  that  every  part  of  a 
los^oming  plant  is  a  modification  of  the  leaf.  When  these  modified  leaves  are 
ighly  and  beautifully  colored,  they  are  called  bracts,  corols,  petals,  perianth, 
•erigoue,  or  the  like — all  terms  which  signify  exact  difiVrences  of  the  same 
rgans  or  parts  of  the  flower.  No  parts  of  the  entire  plant  are  so  liable  to 
ivereiity  and  modification  as  these.  The  Indian  corn  is  a  tropical  grass ;  its 
owers  are  of  two  kinds,  and  are  situated  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  plant.  The 
spindle"  or  ^'tadisel'*  is  at  the  summit;  it  is  composed  of  branchlets,  and  is 
^hat  is  termed  a  pannicle.  Each  of  these  branchlets,  or  lesser  branches,  is 
overed  with  multitudes  of  very  small  greenish  flowers,  each  consisting  of  three 
hafiy  scales,  out  of  the  middle  of  which  issue  three  slender  threads  with  trans- 
erse  scales  on  their  tips  containing  the  dust  or  pollen,  the  same  which,  blown 
bout  in  the  air,  "mixes'*  the  varieties  growing  in  neighboring  fields.  These 
anicled  flowers  are  the  male  blossoms ;  the  female  blossoms  are  lower  down 
pon  the  stalk.  They,  too,  are  lodged  on  a  flowering  branch  whi<^h  is  usually 
imple,  but  sometimes  branches  again  near  the  base.  This  branch  is  usually 
ailed  the  **cob,"  and  upon  its  aides  the  female  blossoms  are  arranged  in  "rows.** 
^ach  flower  consists  of  six  chaffy  scales,  in  the  bosom  of  which  a  tender  "germ," 
aving  on  its  top  a  long  thread  divided  at  its  tip,  may  be  seen.  This  "germ" 
rill  presently  be  the  "kernel,"  but  it  must  be  swollen  into  growth  by  the  dust 
r  pollen  lodging  upon  its  silken  thread.  To  protect  so  many  delicate  and 
mder  germs,  or  incipient  kernels  of  com,  the  branch  or  cob,  with  its  ft^male 
owers  of  kernels  and  threads,  is  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the  "husks,"  which 
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are  modified  leaves  or  "bracts."  They  grow  for  this  special  purpose  at  the 
base  or  "butt"  of  the  "ear,"  and  are  parts  of  the  flowering  branch,  not  present 
on  the  "spindle"  or  "tassel,"  because  no  protection  is  needed  to  the  male flowerB, 
which  fall  as  soon  as  the  dust  has  been  shaken  off  hy  the  winds.  Every  part 
of  a  blossom,  being  composed  of  modified  foliage  or  green  leaves,  maj  be  changed 
back  again  into  leaves  or  forms  of  leaves  by  circumstances.  We  call  these  cir- 
cumstances accidental,  but  that  is  only  a  term  expressive  of  ignorance  of  causes. 
The  flower  garden  can  show  us  every  season  instances  of  flower  bnds  changing 
into  leaves,  and  full-blown  roses  with  green  buds  growing  out  of  their  very 
centres.  Sometimes,  too,  we  see  green  leaves  growing  upon  apples  and  peais, 
fruits  which  are  the  flower  parts  of  trees.  In  unusually  dry  seasons,  or  in  anj 
season  unpropitious  to  perfect  growth,  the  effort  on  the  part  of  plants  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  seeds.  It  is  then  that  certain  parts  of  the  flower  are  undnlj 
developed,  and  if  any  part  outgrows  the  rest,  they  must  suffer.  A  thickened 
husk  encloses  sound  grain,  but  the  ear  is  somewhere  deficient,  its  nutriment 
being  absorbed  by  the  husks.  I  had  some  Chinese  pinks  last  summer  which 
made  flower  stalks  during  the  dry  weather ;  their  "  bracts,"  or  calyx  leayes, 
multiplied  themselves  precisely  as  the  husks  do,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  blossoms  suffered  and  were  very  deficient.  Such,  then,  is  the  effect  of 
drought,  and  the  past  summer  produced  much  thickened  husked  com.  The 
summer  of  1863  produced  on  some  farms  some  thick  husks.  The  coincidence  of 
a  severe  winter  favored  the  theory  based  upon  last  summer's  experience,  but  it 
was  falsified  in  the  instance  of  the  previous  summer,  which  was  succeeded  by 
an  unusually  open  winter.  Heat,  with  abundant  showers,  will  furnish  thin 
husks  and  full  ears ;  heat,  with  dryness,  will  give  abundant  husks  and  diminished 
ears.  Would  the  farmer  understand  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  let  his 
avocations  be  elevated  by  scientific  observation  and  thought. 

With  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  muskrat  or  musquash  of  the  traders  and 
Indians,  f  Fiber  Zibethicu^ — Sabine,)  its  instincts  teach  it  to  build  the  floor  of 
its  hut  above  the  water;  should  it  fall,  it  is  secure,  but  if  it  rises,  a  new  layer  is 
added,  and  the  process  thickens  the  walls.  The  result  of  such  unusual  industry 
is  taken  for  sagacity  and  forethought. 

A  far  more  interesting  series  of  "  signs"  may  be  gathered  from  the  reappear 
ance  of  the  migratory  birds.  I  am  able  to  show  in  a  tabular  form  the  periodical 
return  of  several  species  through  several  years,  indicating  peculiarities  of  natural 
phenomena  worth  noticing.  I  have  constructed  it  from  notes  taken  at  Salem» 
Massachusetts,  through  a  longer  period  than  are  the  observations  in  the  "Be- 
suits,"  &c. 
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^APPEARANCE  OF  THE  White-breasted  Swallow,  (Hirundo  bicolor^  Vioillot,) 
with  mean  heat  of  some  months. 
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Reappraravce  of  the  Barn  Swallow,  (Hirundohorreorum.^BeXi^.) 
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he  chimney  swift  ( Chcetura  pclasgia)  appeared  on  the  9th  of  May,  1863. 
'he  white-breasted  swallow  is  the  first  bird  that  brings  to  the  city  the  news 
pririg.  It  takes  immediate  possession  of  any  contrivance  invented  for  its 
)mmodation  ia  the  close  proximity  to  our  dwellings.  The  robin,  (Turdus 
ratorius,  L.J  notwithstanding  its  name,  scarcely  leaves  us  in  winter,  being 
I  in  the  deep  cedar  woods  and  approaching  the  gardens  on  flight  of  winter 
food.  The  swallows  all  migrate  in  September,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  abund- 
i  in  Louisiana  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  precise  food  the  swal- 
^  find  so  early  I  am  unable  to  ascertain,  but  dipterous  insects  are  early 
hed  and  take  the  wing.  The  bam  swallow,  according  to  Wilson,  feeds  on 
house  fly,  which  is  an  early  visitant.  Some  attention  to  the  food  of  migra- 
birds,  on  their  return  in  the  spring,  would  be  advantageous  to  science  and 
laps  to  agriculture. 
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Reappearance  of  the  Blue  Bird,  (Sialia  aialis.) 
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:  1863... 

March     26 

1836.... 

March    31 

1847... 

March    16 

1855... 

March    24 

1864... 

March     13 

18:«.... 

March    28 

1848... 

March     19 

1856... 

March    23 

'  1843... 

AprU        7 

1839.... 

March    22 

1849... 

March    16 

1 
[ 

Reappearance  op  the  Sparrow,  (Spizella  sociulis. 

—Bon.; 

Year. 

Day  ol  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

monfh. 

mouth. 

mouth. 

month* 

1835.... 

April      30 

1847... 

April      16 

1853... 

April      11 

1859... 

April       19 

1840.... 

April      22 

1848... 

April        9 

1854... 

April      13 

1860... 

April       16 

1841.... 

April      22 

1849... 

April      20 

1855... 

April      18 

18e>l... 

April       17 

1842.... 

April      16 

1850... 

April      20 

!  iHr)6... 

April      n 

1862... 

April       18 

1843.... 

April      21 

1851... 

April      22 

;  1857... 

April      23 

i:^33... 

April       13 

1844.... 

April      10 

1852... 

April      23 

1858... 

April      I'o 

icG4... 

April       14 

1845.... 

April      16 

Reappearance  of  the  Wren,  (Troglodytes  fljrfoii.— Vicillot.J 


Year. 


ia33.... 
18:M.... 
18:^5.... 
1839.... 
1840.... 
1841... 
1842... 


Day  of  the 
month. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


7 
7 
9 
7 
3 
19 
1 


Year. 


Day  of  the 
mouth. 


1844... 
1845... 
1847... 

1848... 
1850... 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


1851...    May 
1852...!  May 


4 ; 


4 

4  I 
3 
11 


Year. 


1853... 
18.S4... 
1855... 
18:>6... 
1857... 
1858... 


Day  of  the 
mouth. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


5 
6 
15 
14 
23 
8 


Year. 


1859... 
;  1860... 

1861... 
!  1862... 
!  1863... 

1864... 

I 


Day  of  the 
month. 


May 
May 
May 

May 
May 
May 


6 

10 
4 

11 
5 

11 


The  wren  feeds  on  spiders  and  small  worms,  for  which  it  is  activelj  engaged 
in  the  garden,  among  the  shrubs,  currant  and  gooseberry  bufihes,  and  comers  of 
the  fences. 


Reappearance  of  the  St  mmer  Yellow  Bird 

,  (  Dendroica  astiva, — 

Baird.; 

Year. 

Day  of  the  ' 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

month. 

mouth. 

month. 

month. 

18:52.... 

May         4 

1842... 

May         4 

1850... 

May         7 

1858... 

May         10 

IHM.... 

May         8  ; 

1843... 

il  ay         7 

1851... 

May        11 

1859... 

May          6 

18:i5.... 

May       14  ; 

1844... 

May          2 

IH52... 

May         8 

1860... 

May          6 

18:56.... 

May         8  ! 

1845... 

May          1 

1853... 

May         5 

1861... 

May          4 

1837.... 

May         8  i 

1846... 

May         2  ' 

1854... 

May        10 

1862... 

Ma>         11 

18:59.... 

May         1 

1847... 

lUxy         5  , 

18.r)... 

May          9 

1863... 

May         10 

1840.... 

May         2 

1848... 

May          4  , 

1857... 

May         7 

1864... 

May          7 

1841.... 

May       11 

1849... 

May         7 
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The  summer  yellow  bird  makes  its  appearance  as  soon  as  the  fruit  trees 
begin  to  blossom,  its  food  being  small  beetles  and  those  insects  which  are  found 
in  the  flowers.  Other  allied  genera  and  species,  known  as  warblers,  arc  only 
birds  of  passage,  while  this  takes  up  its  residence  with  us  and  builds  and  rears 
its  offspring  among  our  shade  trees  and  garden  shrubs. 

Eeappearance  of  the  Golden  Robin,  (Icterus  Bnltimore.—T>&n^.) 


Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

Year. 

Day  of  the 

month. 

month. 

month. 

month. 

1832.... 

May 

10 

1842... 

May         8 

1851... 

May 

11 

1858... 

May         10 

1833.... 

May 

7 

1843... 

May       10 

1852... 

May 

8 

1859... 

May         14 

1834.... 

May 

8 

1844... 

May         2 

1853... 

May 

5 

1860... 

May           7 

1835.... 

May 

12 

1846... 

May         3 

1854... 

May 

10 

1861... 

May         11 

1838.... 

May 

3 

1847... 

May       10 

1855... 

May 

10 

1882  .. 

May         n 

1839.... 

May 

7 

1848... 

May         7 

ia56... 

May 

14 

1863... 

May         11 

1841.... 

May 

12 

1849... 

May         6 

1857... 

May 

14 

1864... 

May         12 

The  golden  robin  feeds  on  insects,  in  search  of  which  it  pulls  off  the  blossoms 
of  the  cherry  and  aids  in  thinning  the  tree  of  any  exuberance  of  flowers.  Its 
utility  as  an  insect-eating  bird  cannot  be  questioned,  feeding  on  lanrse,  caterpil- 
lars, and  beetles  generally,  and  varying  its  diet  with  ripe  fruit  or  green  peas, 
which  it  fairlj  earns.     It  passes  the  winter  months  in  South  America. 

Reappearance  of  the  Bob-g'-Link,  (Dolickonyx  oryzivorus,) 


Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. . 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

ia43.... 
1844.... 
1845.... 
1846.... 

May       10 
May        10 
May         8 
May       13 

1847... 
1848... 
1854... 
1857... 

May        11 
May        15 
May        13 
May       12 

'  1858... 
1859... 
1860... 

May       12 
May        13 
May       11 

1861... 

1862... 
1863... 

May           9 
May          14 
May         12 

The  bob-o*-link  of  the  New  England  States  is  the  reed  bird  or  rice  bird  of 
the  south, in  its  winter  plumage.  It  is  a  busy,  insect-eating  bird,  and  a  general 
favorite.  Its  food  is  grasshoppers,  beetles,  &c.,  varied  with  oilj  seeds,  as  the 
dock,  &c.. 

Reappe.\rance  op  the  Kino  Bird,  (Tyrannus  CaroUnensiM.) 


Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

Year. 

Day  of  the 
month. 

1847.... 

ia%6.... 

ia57.... 

May        ir 
May        15 
Miiy        10 

ia58... 

1859... 
1860... 

May       24 
lUy       30 
May       18 

1861... 
1862... 

May       19 
May       19* 

1863... 
1864... 

May         21 
May         11 

The  king  bird  has  been  observed  to  return  on  the  appearance  of  the  dor-bug, 
or  dor-beetle,  or  May  beetle,  ( Lachnosterna  quercina,  Hope,  on  which  it  greedily 
feeds, )  a  destructive  insect,  both  in  its  winged  and  larva  states.  Its  pugnacious 
disposition  renders  it  a  favorite  in  the  poultry  yard,  driving  away  the  sparrow 
hawks  and  similar  rapacious  birds. 
23 
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The  purple  fiuch  (Carpodnrug  purpurcun,  Bd.,  Fringella 'pmrpmrea,  Wikr 
And.,  Nutt.)  is  a  cfaoDce  visitor,  arriving  id  flocks  from  the  Bontfa  qnite  ealjk 
the  spring  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  larch  and  on  berries  of  afarabs  m  tk 
gardens.  Its  arrival  does  not  indicate  any  decided  adrancc  of  the  seano.  kl 
only  scarcity  of  its  food,  which  it  seeks  elsewhere.  It  was  seen  feeding  0B  tk 
larch  cones  on  the  23d  of  March,  lb63. 

I  need  not  dwell  tipon  the  ntility  of  the  birds  to  agricnltare,  believing, « I 
do,  that  there  are  none  wholly  without  valae  in  the  labors  And  pmv&ift  d 
farming.  The  aptness  of  so  few  of  them  1  have  cited  to  be  present  witk  tldr 
nsi<iHtance  at  a  most  important  season,  will  be  n^adily  seen  by  oomparisonof 
the  dates  of  their  arrival  with  th(;  dates  of  blossoming  and  leafing  of  trees  aid 
plants.  Fuller  details  in  the  same  manner  would,  I  doubt  not,  give  still  noie 
interesting  and  satisfactory  results.  Every  species  of  bird  bas,  l^e  every  ■p^ 
cios  of  plant,  a  geogra])hical  range  of  life  and  existence.  Their  mignttiiT 
habits  arc  the  results  of  an  instinct  to  build  thoir  nests,  rear  their  young;  and 
seek  suitable  food.  The  same  instinct  prompts  them  to  find  again  their  ftner 
haunts  year  after  year,  until  some  fatal  cau.se  destroys  them.  The  purple  mcs- 
i.x\  {Prague  jyvrpurea,  Bd.)  is  now  very  rare  in  this  vicinity;  oneeitwitfa 
common  and  welcome  vit»itor,  and  every  one  vied  to  furnish  it  with  snitabfe 
accommodation.  A  long  and  continued  cold  rain  storm,  t(*gether  with  the  want 
of  suitable  food  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  weather,  killed  them  by 
scores,  and  few  have  been  seen  since.  All  the  species  of  swallows  are  frieodlj 
to  us ;  their  food  mn$>t  consist  of  insects  with  soft  wings ;  and  there  is  a  host  of 
two-winged  flics  which  are  early  on  the  wing,  some  of  which,  like  the  wfaest-flr. 
or  Hessian  ily,  ( Cccidonya  destructor,)  and  similar  species,  are  doubtless  checked 
in  their  increas-c.  A  friend  well  informed  on  insects  assures  me  that  from  a  bole 
in  a  martin's  box  which  had  been  erected  several  years  he  took  a  quart  of 
wing  cases,  &c.,  of  the  cucumber-bug,  or  squash  beetle,  (Galeruca  fn/to/a,)tbe 
rejectamenta  or  orts  of  the  food  of  this  bird.  The  food  of  the  elegant  and  eom- 
pauionable  blue  bird  consists,  as  we  are  assured  by  Nuttall,  of  the  hbu,  a 
loyriapod  insect  usually  known  as  wire-worvu  so  destructive  to  ripening  finit 
which  lies  upon  the  ground  ;  other  insects  are  also  eaten  by  the  species.  The 
king  bird  is  supposed  to  be  fond  of  honey-bees,  but  it  is  alleged  by  an  obaerrant 
friend  of  mine  that  he  docs  not  make  his  call  upon  us  until  the  dor- bug  or  Jone- 
bug  is  abroad  in  the  warm  air — a  singular  coincidence,  at  least.  Early  in  the 
warm  days  of  March  and  April  several  species  of  grasshoppers  are  to  be  teen, 
wh'ch  are  sought  by  the  returning  birds.  They  are  then  wingless,  being  in* 
larva  or  pupa  state.  The  crow,  [Corrus  Atnerlcanust  Audubon,)  the  bird luUed 
by  farmers  and  deemed  an  outlaw,  feeds  largely  upon  the  larva  or  "gruhe"of 
the  Melolonthada,  to  which  family  the  May-bug  and  other  leaf-eating  beetles 
belong,  and  does  not  disdain  the  perfect  insect  in  its  repast.  A  large  flock  of 
crows  was  noticed  on  one  side  of  a  road,  and  none  in  the  fields  on  the  oppoeite 
bide.  Examination  of  the  ])remise8  showed  that  the  spot  of  their  vitfit  was  a 
grassy  pasture  infested  with  grubs.  It  is  in  quest  of  these  fat  and  delicioos 
morsels,  aud  of  the  gray  cut- worm,  {Agrotts,  Harris,)  that  the  corn-fields,  when 
the  grain  is  coming  up,  are  visited  with  such  pertinacity,  the  grubs  and  l«iv« 
being  more  or  less  abundant  near  its  roots.  The  crow  builds  in  March;  the 
young  birds  ai*c  in  a  condition  to  require  nutritious  food  about  that  time*  and 
parental  solicitude  and  instinct  prompt  it  to  seek  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
VVeie  it  the  kernels  of  corn  that  it  sought,  wisdom  would  8ugg(*st  the  scattering 
<»f  an  occasional  peck  over  the  field,  and  thereby  save  the  spronting  seeds.  The 
search  for  nosts  and  young  birds  of  other  species  might  save  them  from  noch 
odium  as  destructive  to  the  farmer's  anticipations  and  hopes.  The  boy  wIm) 
shoots  a  crow  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  open  its  stomach  to  find  the 
amount  of  pilfered  com ;  so  the  other  contents  are  unknown.  Farms  and  gar- 
<lens  alike,  where  cverj  species  of  birds  are  protected,  are  made  their  filVQiitt 
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tuts,  and  are  freer  from  all  ftorto  of  destmetiTe  ioBeets.    I  knew  one  farm 
re  the  skunk  (Mephitis  Americana^  Desmarefll)  was  protected  as  a  nselol 

□aal  in  the  com-fielas,  vifliting  them  in  the  night  in  quest  of  grubs  and  larv», 

i  cnt-worms.  Better  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animals,  and  birds, 
and  insects,  which  so  assiduously  follow  man  and  live  near  his  dwellings,  is  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  learn  the  intimate  relations  that  subsist  between 
our  labors  and  the  phenomena  and  facts  of  nature. 

In  like  manner  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  insects  pursued  by  most  peo- 
ple indicates  thoughtlessness  or  wanton  sport  Some  of  the  larger  beetles  are 
carnivorous  and  insect-eaters,  and  are  found  in  situations  where  their  predatory 
habits  could  be  put  to  useful  employment.  Others,  of  smaller  proportions, 
canse  the  death  of  injurious  caterpillars  by  stinging  them,  to  deposit  their  eggs 
within  the  body.  Some  acquaintance  with  such  facts  will  save  many  persons 
from  mollification  and  regret. 

I  should  have  been  gratified  could  I  have  presented  in  this  essay  extensive 
tables  of  the  seasons  of  insects,  as  I  have  of  plants  and  birds.  This,  however, 
has  been  initiated  in  the  "  Results." 

To  render  essential  service  to  agriculture  we  likewise  need  similar  tables  of 
the  precise  times  for  harvesting  every  sort  of  crop  throughout  wide  apart  dis- 
tricts of  our  country.  The  mdadies  incidental  to  every  vegetable  under  culti- 
vation are  worthy  of  study,  record,  and  general  observation.  Very  little  is 
known  among  cultivators  about  the  difiPerent  species  of  the  fungi  which  infest 
every  plant  in  some  part  of  its  structure.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  our 
American  magazines  of  agriculture,  or  in  some  newspaper,  a  valuable  commu- 
nication respecting  the  injury  to  fruit,  or  to  seed,  or  to  the  growing  plant,  but 
which  is  attributed  to  a  fungus,  mould,  mildew,  or  the  like,  described  abroad  by 
some  learned  botanist,  and  mistaken  as  the  cause,  subsequent  analysis  show- 
ing that  it  has  no  relation.  Many  if  not  most  of  these  vegetable  parasites 
which  prey  upon  our  valuable  crops  are  purely  American,  and  belong  exclu- 
sively to  our  climate.  The  oidiunij  or  mildew,  which  destroys  the  foliage  of 
the  vines  of  Europe  is  not  the  one  which  disfigures  and  crisps  the  larger  and 
coarser  leaves  of  our  hybrid  grapes.  The  origin  of  smuts  on  grain  is  imper- 
fectly understood ;  the  reason  why,  in  certain  soils,  these  parasites  are  more 
propagated  in  crops  has  not  been  apprehended,  and  popular  errors  abound.  So, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  whether  foreign  insects  are  introduced,  or  whether 
such  are  not  indigenous,  but  not  before  noticed ;  or  how  far  do  mere  climatic 
influences  operate  in  the  production  of  the  crop,  and  by  what  means  or  how 
long  the  required  time  to  acclimate  species  from  other  countries.  Is  nothing  to 
be  learned  from  older  modes  of  cultivation,  or  gathered  from  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  various  tribes  of  men  ? 

Considerations  of  this  kind  have  not  been  beneath  the  notice  of  the  most  dis" 
tinguisbed  men  of  science.  Much  of  our  agriculture  is  experimental,  without 
any  certain  base  of  operation.  Abroad,  the  very  limits  of  possibility  are  de- 
fined— at  what  altitudes,  in  what  regions  plants  will  grow,  is  known ;  where  the 
vine  will  best  flourish,  where  it  will  perfect  fruit,  where  it  will  produce  wine. 
We  want  the  same  exactness  here;  want  to  know  where  to  expend  our  labor 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  area  of  our  country  opens  a^  wide  field  to  every 
kind  of  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of  expens*e  and  toil  that  cannot 
find  the  climate  appropriate.  Who  dreamed  of  the  vast  results  of  the  trial  of  a 
sample  of  cotton  seed  in  the  southern  soil  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  increased 
revenue  from  that  plant  under  free  labor  in  m.ore  northern  latitudes,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  year  will  allow  its  growth?  Who  can  foretell  the  limit  ti> 
the  cultivation  of  tropical  products  in  Florida,  suggested  by  the  unsuccessful 
appeals  of  Perrine  in  1838  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  possible  fertility  of  that 
State  after  perusing  such  an  article  as  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  1862,  page  59  ?    Who  shall  tell  the  results  of  the  modest 
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labors  of  those  who  hybridize,  who  select,  who  invent,  as  it  were,  new  fo 
animal  and  vegetable  existence,  and  with  lavish  generosity  scatter  them  i     h 
cast  over  the  world  ? 

As  civilization  pushes  itself  across  our  continent,  it  settles  tlie  vast  pUni 
and  table-lands  of  the  west,  pressing  onward  to  the  Pacific  shores.  Shall  m 
intelligent  improvement  of  the  soil  be  rendered  available  to  the  immigrant  wbo 
seeks  there  a  home  ?  What  new  lessons  to  be  gleaned  there  from  other  ud 
diverse  phenomena  of  nature !  What  is  to  be  learned  of  the  constitaeDts  of  the 
soil  from  the  prevalence  of  the  winds,  the  winter's  frost,  the  summer's  heat,  tk 
moisture  of  the  air,  the  geological  structure  of  the  river  beds,  the  liability  to 
drought,  the  fitness  for  this  or  that  kind  of  cultivated  plant,  or  what  promiflcto 
new  enterprizes?  To  what  extent  shall  its  sparse  forest  trees  be  swept  away, 
or  its  wide  acres  be  artificially  planted  with  useful  timber?  How  will  a  judi- 
cious agriculture  or  a  heedless,  careless,  and  empirical  one  affect  its  future  di* 
mate,  and  fit  it  for  the  abode  of  a  highly  cultured  people  ?  These,  and  similar, 
are  questions  of  grave  moment ;  they  are  worthy  of  a  great  and  prosperoQi 
nation's  thought ;  they  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  the  race. 


THE  "  GAME  BIRDS"  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  D.  O.  ELLIOT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  amount  of  food  as  furnished  by  the  "  game  birds"  of  this  comitry  to  the 
people  of  every  class  makes  the  consideration  of  their  economic  value  one  of  much 
interest.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  though  circulars  were  addressed  to  numj 
individuals  and  corporations  to  ascertain  the  amounts  shipped  to  other  markets 
or  consumed  at  home,  no  reliable  estimates  were  returned. 

What  is  a  "  game  bird"  is  truly  a  difficult  question  to  answer  even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  when,  in  the  estimation  of  very  many,  everything  that  may  be 
possessed  of  feathers,  and  which,  in  the  sportsman's  parlance,  can  be  "brought 
to  bag,"  is  considered  as  legitimate  game.  But  in  fact  the  number  of  birds 
which  in  this  country  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  so  classed  is  very  small,  in  com- 
pari:*on  with  those  which  are  daily  mercilessly  slaughtered  by  the  majority  of 
"  gunners,"  and  exposed  on  every  poultry  vendor's  stall  in  our  markets. 

Not  indeed  every  feathered  biped,  which  a  high  breed  of  dogs  will  in8tin^ 
tively  point,  can  be  included  in  our  list ;  for  the  meadow  lark,  fSiumella  magna,) 
that  troublesome  pest  of  every  true  sportsman,  whose  dog,  unless  taught  othe^ 
wise,  will  surely  follow,  has  fairly  no  claim  to  this  title,  any  more  than  have  a 
turtle  or  a  snake,  to  either  of  which  a  point  will  generally  be  made,  and  theae 
last,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  arc  neither  birds  nor  game. 

And  so  we  return  to  the  place  from  which  we  started* to  ask  what  constituteB 
a  game  bird  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  ?  What  is  there  so  pccidiar  about  a 
certain  number  of  these  animals  as  to  single  them  out  from  theur  fellows,  and  he 
deemed  worthy  of  a  distinctive  appellation  ?  The  question  is  seldom  answered 
satit^factorily,  for  every  individual  who  may  be  more  or  less  interested  in  its 
Holution  has  his  own  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the  reply  should  be  made. 
Nor  do  I  expect  to  be  able  to  give  one  that  will  be  deemed  correct  by  all  of 
those  who  may  perchance  read  these  lines ;  but  strictly,  it  appean  to  me  only 
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bose  birds  can  be  esteemed  as  **  game"  which  certain  breeds  of  dogs  will  natu- 
ally  follow,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  meal  for  themselves,  nor  to  make 
may  with  some  obnoxious  creature,  but  to  gratify  their  instinct  in  the  pursuit 
)f  that  which  affords  them  pleasure  to  follow ;  and  to  which,  moreover,  as  it  has 
»een  well  expressed,  **  certain  courtesies  are  shown,  and  certain  semi-chivalrous 

ages  extended." 

Again,  in  addition  to  the  above,  which  bj  itself  is  of  little  value — for  dogs  will 
ollow  at  times  objects  thej  have  no  business  with — ^to  be  **  game,"  a  bird  must 
te  eminentlj  adapted  by  the  quality  of  its  flesh  as  food  for  man,  and  should 

is  test  be  applied  to  the  recorded  spoils  of  many  a  hunting  party,  it  would 
oon  be  discovered  that  the  long  list  must  be  materially  lessened,  or  else  one 
nust  be  convicted  of  possessing  a  vitiated  taste,  for  there  would  be  found,  in  all 
>robability,  among  the  enumerated  game,  both  of  fur  and  feather,  skunks,  wood- 
thucks,  coons,  owls,  hawks,  crows,  &c. 

As  this  essay  is  intended  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those 
(pecies  which  may  be  termed  the  land  game  birds  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
>nly  necessary  for  me  to  state,  en  passant,  that  there  are  also  water  birds  which 
nust  with  eqnai  propriety  be  included  in  this  class ;  and  although  it  is  not  cus* 
;omary  to  faiint  these  always  with  dogs,  yet,  whenever  the  opportunity  is  afforded^ 
:hey  will  receive  the  respectful  attention  of  the  sportsman's  canine  companion 
u  readily  as  do  the  partridge  and  grouse. 

Ameiica  has  been  highly  favored  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  dis- 
tribution over  her  vast  expanse  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley,  of  many  species 
df  birds  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  included  in  this  article,  equally  as  regards 
their  variety,  and  as  affording  suitable  food  for  man,  and  also  as  objects  of  legit- 
imate sport.  Many  of  these  are  well  known  to  everybody  as  being  familiar 
ienizens  of  our  cultivated  districts,  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  they  pass  before  us 
in  their  hurried  flight,  or  making  the  air  vocal  with  their  love-notes  uttered  from 
Qenrly  every  coppice  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  and  protected  (?)  by  laws  in- 
geniously framed  for  that  purpose;  while  others,  inhabiting  portions  of  our 
country  hardly  as  yet  fully  explored,  will  be  presented,  in  all  probability,  for 
the  first  time  to  the  consideration  of  many  of  my  readers. 

Of  the  large  and  important  family  of  the  Phasianid<B  or;  pheasants,  the  United 

ates  possesses  only  one  genus,  but  that  one  containing  its  most  valuable  rep- 
resentatives. I  would  here  remark  that  there  does  not  exist  in  this  country 
iny  true  pheasant,  and  any  bird  which  may  perchance  be  so  called,  within  the 
limits  wa^ed  by  the  two  great  oceans,  simply  appears  under  false  colors.  Lest 
[  may  be  misunderstood  in  the  above  remark,  I  would  explain  that  what  I  meant 
by  true  pheasants  was  those  species  included  by  Gray  in  his  second  sub-family 
3f  Pk€uianicUe,  and  which  ''have  the  tail  more  or  less  lengthened,  greatly 
zuneated,  and  composed  of  narrow  and  cuueated  feathers,"  all  the  members  of 
c^hich  are  natives  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Old  World,  and  from  which  this 
^eat  family,  including  as  it  does  many  varieties  of  forms,  derives  its  appellation. 

The  species  first  to  be  considered,  and  which  takes  a  rightful  precedence  over 
&11  those  to  be  enumerated  in  this  article,  both  as  regards  its  importance  in  fur- 
oishing  nutritious  food  to  man,  and  as  being  entitled,  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
to  be  held  as  **  game,"  is  that  one  known  to  science  as 

Wild  Tubkby,  {Meleagris gaUopavo.) 

This  magnificent  bird,  although  now  found  almost  throughout  the  globe,  by 
he  processes  of  domestication  and  naturalization,  is  one  of  the  many  gifts 
Imerica  has  given  to  the  world ;  which  fact  at  one  time  was  nearly  forgotten,  as 
ta  origin  was  involved  in  some  obscurity,  and  doubts  expressed  as  to  its  native 
oantry.  Thus,  such  men  as  Belon,  Aldrovandi,  Gessner,  Ray,  &c.,  thought 
haJL  it  came  originally  from  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
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.cognize  it  in  some  of  the  domestic  birds  of  the  ancients.    **  In  80  losing  siribt  of 
I  the  origin  of  this  bird,  we  see  a  strong  exemplification  of  the  angratefiil  dupo- 
sition  of  man,  who  can  durably  treasure  up  the  mcmorj  of  wrongs  and  Injaries, 
but  fails  to  recollect  the  greatest  benefits  he  has  received/' 

The  turkey  was  first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  into  Spain, 
and  thence  carried  to  England.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  they  were  im- 
ported into  France,  and  the  first  one  eaten  in  that  country  was  served  up  at  the 
banquet  given  at  the  wedding  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  1570.  Bred  with  much 
care  they  rapidly  increased,  and  soon  were  taken  into  Asia  and  Africa.  It  woald 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  why  its  popular  name  was  given  to  this  bird,  and  it  is  to 
be  somewhat  regretted  that  such  an  appellation  snould  ever  have  fallen  to  its 
lot,  since  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  originated  in  Asia  instoid 
of  America,  the  eastern  in  place  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Not  so  much  to  be 
regretted,  however,  at  the  present  time  as  fonnerly,  for,  since  ornithology  has 
taken  its  rightful  place  among  the  sciences,  and  its  hidden  things  are  investi- 
gated and  explained  by  the  researches  of  so  many  able  minds,  the  results  of 
whose  labors  dignify  and  elevate  their  subject,  the  origin  of  so  noble  a  bird  is 
not  likely  ever  again  to  be  lost  sight  of.  At  one  time  the  turkey  was  pretty 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  but,  like  the  Indian,  it  has 
gradually  disappeared  before  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  until  now  one 
must  look  for  it  amid  the  unsettled  portions  of  our  western  States,  and  the  vasi 
regions  through  which  the  Mif^sissippi,  Missouri,  and  their  tributaries  flow.  It 
is  still  quite  plentiful  in  the  southern  States,  many  parts  of  which  are  yet  cov- 
ered with  the  virgin  forest,  while  in  the  middle  and  northern  States  it  has  almost 
if  not  entirely  disappeared. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  a  full  description  of  the  habits  and 
economy  of  this  species,  and  I  will  therefore  only  touch  on  those  points  which 
would  seem  to  be  most  important  and  interesting. 

The  turkey  may  be  considered  as  both  migratory  and  gregarious ;  the  first 
of  these  circumstances  arising  mainly  from  the  exhaustion  of  their  favorite  food 
in  any  particular  section  of  country,  or  upon  the  opposite  fact,  of  there  being  a 
great  abundance  of  it  in  some  other  plaCe.  When  this  last  is  the  cause  of  their 
migration  they  seem  to  be  insensibly  led  towards  the  land  of  plenty  by  finding 
the  supply  increase  as  they  advance,  and  not  from  any  particular  insUnct  of 
their  own.  Their  food  consists  of  maize,  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  acorns,  and  ia 
that  part  of  the  country  where  it  abounds,  the  pecan  nut  is  preferred  by  them 
to  everything  else. 

When  migrating,  if  they  reach  a  river  over  which  they  desire  to  cross,  they 
generally  remain  near  the  bank  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  making  the  effort; 
seemingly  either  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  intention,  or 
to  recuperate  their  strength  before  undertaking  the  difficult  feat. 

While  they  arc  thus  waiting  the  males  employ  their  time  chiefly  in  gobbling 
continually,  or  in  strutting  pompously  about  with  lowered  wings  and  expanded 
tails,  the  females  sometimes  even  imitating  them  in  these  movements.  When 
they  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  proceeding  on  their  journey,  the  entire 
fiock  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and,  at  a  given  signal  of  their  leader, 
launch  themselves  into  the  air  and  fiy  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  old  birds 
easily  cross,  but  should  the  stream  be  wide,  the  young  and  feeble  frequently 
miss  the  desired  point  and  fall  into  the  stream,  when  they  proceed  to  swim  ashore, 
which  they  accomplish  with  considerable  dexterity  by  closing  their  wings,  usiog 
their  expanded  tails  for  support,  and  striking  out  rapidly  with  their  long  and 
powerful  legs.  Sometimes,  if  the  shore  should  be  very  steep,  some  are  unable 
to  ascend,  and,  falling  back  from  their  unsuccessful  attempts,  perish  in  the  water. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  February,  what  mav  be  termed  the  love  season  oom- 
mences,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  females  separate  and  endeavor  to  hide 
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from  the  males,  while  the  latter,  with  almost  nnintermitted  gobbling,  seek  for 
them  in  all  directions. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  I  have  heard  the  rolling  notes  of  the  males  in  thi 
early  morning  resounding  irom  every  side,  as  they  stood  npon  thehr  perches, 
until,  on  the  aopearance  of  the  rising  san,  they  ceased  calling,  and  silently  sought 
the  ground,  where  they  began  to  stmt  abont,  evidently  hoping  that  the  eyes  of 
some  watchful  female  observed  their  lordly  bearing. 

Whenever  the  males  meet  while  thus  occupied,  fierce  battles  ensue,  ending, 
generally,  in  the  death  of  the  weaker  party,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  by  flight    Of  these  fights  Audubon  says : 

**  I  have  often  been  much  diverted  while  watcblng^  two  males  In  fierce  conflict,  bj  seelitf 
them  move  alteraatelj  backward  and  forward,  as  either  had  obtained  a  better  hold,  th£ 
wiDf^  drooping,  their  tails  partlj  raised,  their  body-feathers  mffled,  and  their  heads  covered 
with  blood.  It,  as  thej  thus  straggle  and  gasp  for  breath,  one  of  them  should  lose  his  hold, 
his  chanco  is  over ;  for  the  other,  still  holding  fast,  hits  him  violently  with  spurs  and  wings, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  brings  him  to  the  ground.  The  moment  he  is  dead,  the  conqueror 
treads  him  under  foot ;  but  what  is  strange,  not  with  hatred,  but  with  all  the  motions  which 
ho  employs  in  caressing  the  female." 

The  males  do  not  always  confine  their  attentions  to  one  female;  sometimes 
eevenil  of  these  may  be  seen  accompanying  one  gobbler,  until  they  commence 
to  lay,  when  they  hide  themselves  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  order  to  save 
their  eggs,  which  he  would  destroy  whenever  he  obtained  the  opportunity.  The 
nest,  a  very  simple  structure,  is  generally  placed  in  some  thicket  to  conceal  it 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  its  various  would-be  despoilers,  aud  the  hen  approaches 
it  with  great  caution,  rarely  entering  it  twice  from  the  same  direction.  The 
number  of  eggs  deposited  varies  considerably,  some  nests  having  ten,  othen  as 
many  as  twenty.  They  are  of  a  dull  cream  color,  profusely  sprinkled  with  red 
spots.  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  covered  with  a  delicate  hairy  down, 
and  are  very  tender;  so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  weather  that,  should 
the  8003011  be  rainy,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  tbe  hen  in  raising  them, 
for  they  rarely  survive  a  thorough  wetting.  To  euard  against  such  a  catastrophe 
the  first  night  is  generally  passed  by  the  young  brood  in  the  nest,  and  the  mother 
then  leads  them  to  elevated  dry  places,  reposing  them  at  night  under  her  out- 
spread wingd  until  they  are  two  weeks  old,  when  they  roost  upon  the  broad 
branch  of  a  tree,  still  covered,  however,  by  their  watchral  parent's  wings. 

The  turkey  has  many  enemies  beside  man,  and  among  those  most  feared  by 
it  are,  perhaps,  the  lynx  and  great-homed  owl.  Tbe  former  sucks  their  ^gs, 
and  seizes  both  the  young  and  old  birds,  his  stealthy,  noiseless  progress  ena- 
bling him  to  approach  even  so  wary  a  bird  unnoticed.  Tbe  owl  is  equally 
dreaded,  his  soft  plumage  permitting  him  to  fly  about  their  roosting  place  with* 
out  a  sound,  like  some  midnight  sprite.  The  manner  in  which  his  atticki  are 
evaded  is  both  ingenious  and  successful,  and  is  accomplished  in  the  following  way : 

As  soon  as  the  warning  cluck  of  some  watchful  turkey  has  placed  the  whole 
number  on  their  guard,  they  immediately  stand  upright  upon  the  limb  and  ob- 
serve every  movement  of  their  foe,  who,  soon  selecting  one  of  them  for  his  prey, 
swoops  upon  it  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  fate  of 
that  one  was  inevitable ;  but  as  rapid  as  was  the  owl's  movement,  Rtill  quicker 
id  that  of  his  intended  victim;  for,  lowering  his  head  and  inverting  his  outspread 
tail  upon  his  back,  he  meets  his  enemy  with  this  inclined  plane,  over  which  he 
glides  harmlessly,  and  the  turkey  drops  to  the  ground  and  insures  his  safety  by 
running  away. 

Any  unusual  object  attracting  the  attention  of  the  male  seems  to  throw  him 
into  a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  and  he  puffs  himself  up  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  strutting,  and  the  wattles  which  cover  his  neck  become 
bright  red  from  the  sudden  influx  of  blood.  Sometimes  a  red  cloth  will  excite 
Itis  anger,  and  cause  him  to  exhibit  pugnacious  propensities. 

Many  are  the  means  employed  to  obtain  possession  of  these  birds,  soma  of 
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which  are  too  often  eminently  Fuccessful,  and  also  equally  reprehensible,  and  al- 
though there  may  be  instances,  when  turkeys  are  very  numerous,  that  they  may, 
to  a  limited  extent,  injure  the  growing  crops,  yet  they  are  never  so  destructive  as 
render  their  almost  complete  extermination  necessary.  Many  are  trapped,  some- 
times whole  flocks  captured  at  one  time  in  pens  constructed  for  that  purpose; 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  man's  ingenuity  is  exhausted  in  endeavoring, 
seemingly,  how  to  arrive,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  at  their  complete  extinc- 
tion.  1  propose  to  consider  this  part  of  the  subject  more  fully  in  another  place. 

The  turkey  is  an  extremely  shy  bird,  taking  alarm  at  the  slightest  sound; 
hence  it  can  be  readily  understood  how  they  would  naturally  shun  man's  pres- 
ence, and  prefer  the  depths  of  our  great  forests,  or  the  solitude  of  the  vast  plains, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  should  become  scarcer  as  the  populatioa 
near  them  increased,  even  though  artificial  means  should  be  wanting  to  lessen 
their  number. 

Audubon  states  that  when  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  turkeys  were  so  abundant  that  the  price  of  one  in  the  market 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  a  common  barn-fowl  now ;  and  that  he  has  seen  them 
offered  for  the  sum  of  three  pence  each,  the  birds  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds. 

The  average  weight  of  this  splendid  bird  is  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds 
(I  speak  of  the  male,)  and  the  female  from  nine  to  ten.  Some  gobblers  have 
been  known  to  weigh  much  more  than  this  estimate,  and  instances  are  not 
wanting  when  individuals  have  been  obtained  weighing  thirty  and  forty  pounds 
each ;  but  this  is  rare. 

When  full  grown  the  male  will  measure  four  feet  in  length  and  nearly  five 
feet  in  the  stretch  of  its  wings.  The  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  blue, 
with  the  wattles  red,  as  are  also  the  legs.  The  feathers  of  the  neck  and  body 
generally  are  a  coppery  bronze,  changing  in  some  lights  to  a  greenish  or  purplish 
shade,  and  margined  wiih  an  opaque  line  of  velvet  black. 

The  back  and  rump  are  also  black,  with  little  reflection,  while  the  sides,  to- 
gether with  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts,  are  dark  chestnut,  barred  with 
black  near  the  end,  and  having  metallic  reflections  of  a  rich  purplish  hue*  while 
the  extreme  tips  are  opaque  purplish  chestnut 

The  tail  feathers  are  dark  chestnut  barred  with  black,  and  tipped  with  a  light 
chestnut.  Near  the  end  is  a  band  of  black,  broadest  on  the  outer  feathers,  and 
narrowing  as  it  approaches  the  central  ones.  Between  the  bars  on  the  feathers 
is  a  confused  sprinkling  of  black. 

Neither  upon  the  tail  nor  its  coverts  is  there  any  white,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
ways  by  which  the  wild  bird  can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  domesticated. 
From  the  centre  of  the  breast  hangs  a  long  coarse  hairy  tuft,  sometimes  not  foond 
in  the  other  sex. 

The  female  differs  principally  in  being  smaller  in  size,  less  brilliant  in  coloring, 
absence  of  the  spur,  and  the  small  fleshy  process  at  the  base  of  the  biU. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  three  species  of  this  genus  are  acknowledged 
generally ;  the  second  to  which  I  will  briefly  refer  is  uat  one  known  as  the 

Mexican  Wild  Tubkey,  {Mdeagris  Mexieanus^ 

an  inhabitant  of  New  Mexico,  resembling  the  preceding  bird  so  closely  that  it 
would  probably  be  considered  identical  by  the  casual  or  unscientific  observer,  and 
its  habits  are  also  similar.     But  the  third  species,  called 

OcELLATED  TuRKKY,  (MeUagris  ocellata,) 

a  native  of  Honduras  and  other  parts  of  Central  America,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  known  to  ornithologists,  its  feathers  fairly  biasing  with  mf 
reflections  of  gold,  green,  blue,  and  bronze,  while  four  series  of  oedlated  i 
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Tom  which  it  derives  its  name,  ore  found  upon  the  tail  and  its  upper  coverts. 
Bat  little  is  known  of  its  habits,  and  few  specimens  only  have  been  obtained  for 
icientific  purposes. 

We  now  come  to  a  different  family,  a  very  important  one  to  man,  known  as 
Tetraonida,  including  among  other  sub-families  that  of  the  Grousb,  which  we 
ilone  have  now  to  consider ;  and  the  first  species  of  these  which  we  shall  inves- 
ugate  is  the  comparatively  little  known 

OocK-op  tub-Plains,  {CmUrocercu$  urophananu9.) 

'* North  America,**  says  the  Prince  of  Masig^iuino,  "is  exceeded  by  no  country  in  the 
}euafcy,  number,  and  valuable  qualities  of  her  grouse ;  and  she  is  even,  perhaps,  superior  to 
ill  others  in  these  respects  since  the  discovery  of  the  cock-of>the-plains.*' 

A  fact  at  the  present  day  beyond  dispute ;  for  this  country  possesses  more 
species  of  grouse  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together,  a  benefit  not  at  all  ap- 
preciated by  its  people  now,  nor  will  it  be,  I  fear,  until  many  of  the  birds  treated 
of  in  this  paper^  through  wanton  destruction,  shall  have  become  subjects  of  tra- 
dition ;  and  the  "  oldest  inhabitant "  will  mention,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the 
recollection  of  hU  parents  such  strange  birds  were  once  found  in  large  numbers 
in  certain  districts.  The  following  account  of  this  species  is  taken  from  my 
monograph  of  this  family. 

**  This  splendid  bird,  for  its  great  size,  stands  pre-eminently  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
American  grouse,  and  is  only  exceeded  in  that  particular,  among-  all  the  members  of  this 
family,  by  the  stately  European  cock-of-the-woods  (  Tetrao  urogailuM)  and  its  near  ally  (  T, 
urogaUaidet.J 

**  The  sage  cock,  by  which  name  it  is  also  known,  is  never  observed  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  our  contment,  but  dwells  on  the  vast  plains  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  wherever,  on  those  almost  endless  tracts,  the  sage  bush  (Artemisia  tridentata) 
grows,  there  the  cock  of-the-plains  aboands. 

'*The  flight  of  this  species  is  8tron<?,  and  at  times  well  sustained ;  it  rises  with  the  loud 
whir-r-r  peculiar  to  this  class  of  birds,  and  progresses  by  alternate  flapping  and  sailing, 
^nerally  in  a  straight  line  until  hidden  by  a  liill,  or  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  far  distance. 

"The  courting  season  commences  in  the  early  spring,  generally  March  or  beginning  of 
April.  At  such  times,  about  sunrise,  the  male,  perched  upon  some  hillock,  lowers  his  wings 
until  the  primaries  rest  upon  the  ground,  spreads  out  his  tail  like  a  fan,  and  with  the  gular 
sacks  inflated  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  head  drawn  back,  ho  struts  up  and  down  before  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  assembled  hens ;  then  lowering  his  head  until  it  is  on  a  level  with  his 
body,  he  exhausts  the  air  contained  in  the  sacks,  producing  a  loud,  grating  noise,  resembling 
burr-hurr-r-r-hoo,  ending  in  a  *  deep,  hollow  tone,  not  unlike  the  sound  caused  by  blowing 
into  a  large  reed.* 

**The  nest,  formed  of  twigs  and  grass,  is  always  placed  upon  the  ground,  near  the  bank 
of  some  stream,  or  sheltered  by  low  bushes.  The  hens  lay  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  eggs,  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  spotted  on  the  larger  end  with  chocolate.  In  about  three  weeks  the  chicks 
appear,  and,  like  all  of  this  family,  run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  deserting  the  vicinity 
of  the  nest  in  a  few  hours. 

**  During  the  summer  and  autumn  these  grouse  go  in  small  flocks,  sometimes  only  in  pairs  > 
but  in  the  winter  and  spring  they  congregate  in  immense  packs,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  and  roam  over  the  prairies  in  quest  of  subsistence. 

**  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  leaves  of  the  artemisia,  which,  bein^  very  bitter,  ren- 
ders their  flesh  strong,  and  at  times  utterly  unfit  to  eat,  thus  often  deprivmg  some  hungry 
traveller  on  the  plains  of  what  promised  him  a  delicious  and  savory  meal.  In  the  autumn, 
according  to  Nuttall,  they  frequent  the  streams  of  the  Columbia  river,  when  they  feed  on 
the  pulpy-leaved  thorn,  at  which  time  they  are  considered  good  food  by  the  natives,  who 
take  great  quantities  of  them  in  nets.** 

The  gular  sacks,  mentioned  above,  are  formed  of  loose  skin  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  which,  in  the  breeding  season  only,  are  capable  of  being  inflated,  for 
the  purpose  described,  until  they  are  fully  as  large  as  a  good  sized  orange,  to 
which  indeed  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  both  in  shape  and  color.  At  all 
other  periods  of  the  year  this  skin  shrinks  up  and  is  concealed  by  the  feathers, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible.  This  singular  arrangement  is  only  found  on 
the  American  grouse,  and  even  of  these  but  three  or  four  species  possess  it. 

The  cock-of-the-plains  is  at  present  but  little  known  excepting  to  those  who 
have  made  ornithology  their  study,  as  it  is  only  found  in  the  far  west,  a  great 
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distance  from  the  abode  of  maDi  and  consequently,  except  by  the  natives,  it  is 
obtained  only  by  the  exploring  expeditions  sent  across  the  plains  by  gOYem- 
ment,  or  else  by  the  solitary  hunter  and  trapper,  who,  for  a  brief  season,  may 
have  pitched  his  camp  in  their  vicinity. 

It  is  quite  a  large  bird,  the  male  frequently  weighing  five  or  six  pounds;  but, 
from  the  cause  stated  above,  its  flesh  is  not  palatable,  and  consequently  it  will 
never,  probably,  be  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Yet  it  is  a  noble  bird, 
which  any  country  may  be  proud  to  possess,  and  let  us  hope  that,  as  the  dis- 
tricts near  which  it  dwells  become  settled  and  cultivated,  it  may  be  protected 
by  enforced  laws  from  meeting  the  fate  that  has  already  overtaken  some  of  ite 
relatives  in  other  portions  of  our  country. 

The  general  color  of  the  cock  of-tlie-plains  is  light  brown,  each  feather  mot- 
tled and  irregularly  crossed  with  black  and  dark  brown,  and  having  also  three 
bars  df  yellowish  white,  one  near  the  tip,  the  others  higher  up,  equidistant  from, 
each  other.  This  marking  extends  throughout  the  upper  tail  coverts,  and  in- 
cludes the  two  centre  tail  feathers.  The  tail,  differing  in  shape  from  that  of 
every  other  species  of  grouse,  contains  twenty  long,  sharp-pointed  feathers,  and 
is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  crossed  with  yellowish  white  lines.  The  wings  are 
lighter  than  the  back,  and  arc  conspicuous  from  having  the  shafts  white.  The 
throat  and  under  part  of  the  neck  are  black,  interspersed  with  white  lines  and 
spots ;  a  white  band  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  extends  over  the 
sides,  covering  the  position  of  the  gular  sacks.  The  feathers  on  this  portion, 
especially  those  on  the  sides,  are  very  rigid,  overlapping  each  other  like  scales, 
and,  in  some  dried  specimens,  crackle  like  parchment  when  the  hand  is  passed 
over  them.  The  entire  under  parts  are  black,  the  under  tail  coverts  tipped 
with  white.  The  feathers  on  the  legs  are  light  brown,  mottled  with  a  darker 
brown.     The  bill,  which  is  thick  and  strong,  is  black. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  smaller  and  without  the  gular  sacks. 
The  black  of  the  lower  parts  is  not  so  extensive,  neither  are  the  stiffened  shafb 
of  the  neck  feathers  so  conspicuous,  while  the  mottling  of  the  upper  parts  is 
much  greater. 

The  next  species  of  this  family  to  be  considered,  familiar  to  every  one  who 
has  visited  this  continent,  is  the 

Ruffed  Grouse,  {Bonasa  umbellus,) 

known  in  various  localities,  respectively,  by  the  names  of  partridge  and 
pheasant.  This  fine  species,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many,  surpasses,  as-  an 
article  of  food,  every  other  game  bird. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  neither  of  the  popular  names  given  above,  and'  by 
one  or  other  of  which  it  is  commonly  called,  are  at  all  appropriate,  for  it  is  a 
true  grouse,  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  both  the  forms  with  which  it  is 
confounded ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  very  inaccurate  to  style  it  a  pheasant^  since, 
as  I  have  previously  remarked,  there  is  not  a  single  bird  entitled  to  that  appel- 
lation within  the  limits  of  North  America.  Ruffed  grouse  is  its  proper  name, 
and  it  should  be  called  by  no  other. 

Peculiarly  graceful  in  its  movements,  walking  with  a  proud,  firm  step,  erect- 
ing its  head,  and  opening  its  beautiful  tail  with  a  sudden,  quick  jerk,  it  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  upon  the  ground,  where  indeed  it  passes  the  greater  portk>n 
of  its  time.  , 

I  have  often  seen  the  female,  when  the  young  were  but  a  few  days  old*  on' 
finding  herself  observed,  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  immediate  flight*  give  a 
soft  warning  cluck,  which  caused  the  chicks  to  hide  themselves  rapidly,  and 
then  poise  her  body  on  one  foot  for  a  moment,  eyeing  me  intently  all  the  while, 
before  walking  slowly  and  proudly  away  until  hidden  by  some  interFeniiig 
bush,  when  the  loud  whirring  of  her  powerful  wings  anuoanoed  her  sudden 
flight. 
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The  most  peculiar  habit  of  the  ruffed  grouse  is  that  of  drumming,  which  is 
usually  practiced  in  the  spring,  although  I  have  heard  the  strange  sound  pro- 
duced, while  the  bird  is  thus  employed,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  sometimes 
as  late  as  the  month  of  November. 

When  the  breeding  season  commences,  generally  early  in  April,  the  male  is 
accustomed  to  select  the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree,  to  which  he  resorts  every 
day,  soon  after  dawn,  and  again  towards  sunset.  Mounting  upon  his  chosen 
perch,  he  struts  up  and  down,  with  his  head  drawq  back,  tail  expanded  to  its 
fuJlest  extent,  and  wings  lowered  until  they  touch  the  log.  After  passing  a 
few  moments  thus  employed,  he  suddenly  stretches  out  his  neck,  draws  his 
feathers  close  to  his  body,  lowers  his  tail,  and  begins  to  beat  his  sides  violently 
with  his  wings,  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  at  every  stroke. 

The  sound  produced  by  this  motion  is  not  unlike  the  rolling  of  distant  thun- 
der, and  may  bo  heaid  for  a  considerable  distance.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
about  it,  also,  for  it  often  appears  to  come  from  a  different  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  bird  really  is. 

This  is  the  drumming  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  it  must  be  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  passed  any  portion  of  his  time  in  the  woods.  As  soon  as  the  fe- 
male hears  the  sound  made  on  such  occasions  she  flies  directly  to  the  spot  to 
meet  her  mate. 

The  same  log  is  chosen  by  the  same  bird,  for  this  purpose,  many  seasons  in 
succession,  never,  I  believe,  resorting  to  another  unless  frequently  disturbed. 

The  males  are  polygamous,  and  desert  the  females  when  incubation  com- 
mences, associating  by  themselves  in  small  parties,  and  do  not  return  to  the 
hens  until  late  in  the  autumn,  when  young  and  old  go  together. 

The  nest  generally  contains  ten  to  twelve  eggs,  yellowish  in  color,  spotted 
sometimes  with  dull  red,  and  are  rarely  covered  over  by  the  female  when  she 
leaves  them,  as  is  customary  with  the  turkey,  so  that  they  frequently  become 
the  spoil  of  some  hungry  crow,  always  on  tne  look-out  for  such  dainties. 

The  young  follow  their  mother  when  they  are  but  a  day  old,  and  she  evinces 
the  greatest  affection  for  them,  covering  them  with  her  wings  at  night,  and,  by 
a  low  cluck,  warning  them  to  hide  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger;  seek- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  by  feigning  lameness  or  inability  to  fly,  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  her  offspring  and  cause  pursuit  to  be  made  after  her.  In  this  she  is 
generally  successful,  and  when  her  enemy  has  been  led  to  a  safe  distance  from 
her  brood,  she  suddenly  takes  wing,  and  returns  by  a  circuitous  flight  to  the 
spot  from  which  she  was  disturbed. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  ruffed  grouse  has  a  single  friend  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  proving  too  great  a 
temptation  to  be  withstood ;  and  were  it  not  that  it  is  at  all  times  an  exceedingly 
wary  bird,  inhabiting  places  difficult  of  access,  it  would  long  since  have  been 
exterminated  in  nearly  every  portion  of  our  eastern  coast,  for  it  is  pursued  both 
by  sportsmen  and  also  by  o:hers,  who  tax  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  in 
devising  traps  and  snares  to  catch  them,  these  last  destroying  more  birds  in  one 
season  than  would  fall  before  the  well-directed  shot  of  the  gunner  in  five.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  these  birds  would  never  be  materially  lessened  were  they 
sought  only,  after  they  were  full  grown,  in  a  legitimate  way;  but  the  practice, 
which  cannc:  be  too  severely  condemned  and  punished,  of  slaughtering  the 
young,  even  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  independent  of  their  mothers*  care, 
in  order  to  gratify  an  epicurean  taste,  will  soon  cause  this  pride  of  our  forest 
game  birds  to  disappear  from  our  midst,  and  when  it  is  too  late  we  shall  begin 
to  awake  to  the  necessity  of  devising  means  for  their  protection. 

Late  in  the  winter,  if  the  snow  has  been  deep  or  of  long  continuance,  these 
birds  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Kaltnia  latifolia^  or  common  laurel,  and  then 
their  flesh  becomes  very  bitter  and  disagreeable ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  eat  them,  and  instances  are  known  to  me  when  the  flesh  of  this  grouse 
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at  this  eeaBon  has  been  nearly  fatal  to  those  partaking  of  it,  and  would  undonbt- 
edlj  have  been  so  bad  not  medical  aid  been  near  at  hand.  Their  nsaal  food 
consists  of  seeds,  berries,  grapes,  &c.,  and  when  all  these  become  searce,  thej 
subsist  upon  the  leaves  of  the  evergreens.  They  roost  in  trees,  choosinff  where 
the  foliage  is  moat  dense,  generally  taking  up  theur  positions  at  a  Dttlc  diBtance 
from  each  other. 

When  suddenly  startled  by  a  dog  or  other  animal,  they  immediately  take 
refuge  in  the  nearest  tree,  standing  upright  close  to  the  trunk,  and  remain  so 
still  and  motionless  that  it  requires  a  practiced  eye  to  perceive  them.  They 
will  continue  in  this  position  until  they  perceive  they  are  observed,  at  whica 
they  are  very  quick,  when  they  immediately  fly  away  to  some  other  refuge. 
This  bird  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  prodigious  whirring  of  the  wings,  and 
flies  generally  in  a  straight  line,  although,  as  every  sportsman  is  aware,  it  is 
capable  of  making  very  sudden  and  sharp  turns,  and  usually  does  not  go  any 
very  gi*eat  distance  before  alighting. 

This  species  may  be  described  as  follows :  head  and  back  part  of  the  neck 
yellowish  red;  deep  chestnut  upon  the  back,  interspersed  with  white  spots 
margined  with  black ;  tail  reddish  yellow,  barred  and  mottled  with  black,  with 
a  broad  subterminal  band  of  the  latter  color.  A  yellowish  white  band  runs 
through  the  eye;  the  throat  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  brownish  yellow 
Feathers  of  the  ruff,  always  most  conttpicuous  in  the  male,  are  velvet  black 
with  blue  reflections ;  under  parts  white  with  large  spots  of  brownish  red ; 
under  tail  coverts  mottled  with  the  same ;  bill,  horn  color,  black  at  the  tip. 

A  great  difference  is  observable  in  .specimens  of  this  species,  some  being  of  a 
greyish  hue,  particularly  on  the  tail  feathers,  which  often  have  no  trace  of  red 
whatever.  This  I  do  not  consider  as  indicating  that  there  are  two  species,  but 
merely  ^ariat ions  ffrom  the  typical  form,  as  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  eggs  in 
the  same  nest  produce  both  styles  oftcoloring. 

A  variety  of  this  bird,  known  as 

Sabine's  Grousb,  (Bonasa  Sabinei,) 

is  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  is  considered  at  present 
as  a  different  species,  the  prevailing  hue  of  which  is  a  ^very  deep  red.  In  its 
habits  it  resembles  its  relative  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent*  and  v^  I 
believe,  no  way  inferior  as  an  article  of  food. 

Intermediate  with  these,  and  called  by  ornithologists  the 

Allied  Grouse,  {BonasaMmbellaidei) 

is  a  third  species,  this  also  inhabiting  the  Rocky  mountains  and  northward  to 
the  frozen  regions.  It  is  of  a  very  light  gray  color,  and  much  smaller  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  and  can  also  be  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  the 
markings  of  the  plumage. 

Up  to  the  present  time  these  are  all  the  species  known  as  ruffed  grouse  thai 
inhabit  America ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  all  have  now  been  discovered*  as 
the  explorations  made  within  the  past  few  years  have  been  very  thorough  and 
complete  in  this  branch  of  science,  rendering  it  very  unlikely  th^  so  large  a 
bird  as  a  grouse  would  escape  detection. 

The  next  species  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  considered  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  equally  well  known  as  the  last.     It  is  the 

Prairie  Hen,  (Cupidonia  ctipido,) 

or,  more  properly,  pinnated  grouse.  Formerly  this  fine  bird  was  distribnted  in 
great  numbers  firom  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  river;  but  now»  Kve 
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in  one  or  two  places,  it  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  eastern  shore,  and  to 
meet  with  it  in  any  numbers  one  mast  go  as  far  westward  as  Illinois,  where, 
Indeed,  each  succeeding  year  witnesses  its  gradual  diminution. 
Hear  what  Audubon  says : 

"When  I  first  removed  to  Kontacky  the  pinnated  pn^ouse  were  so  abnndant  that  they 
prere  held  in  no  higher  estimation  as  food  than  the  most  common  flesh,  and  no  *  hunter  of 
Kentucky'  deigned  to  shoot  them.  In  those  days  daring  the  winter  the  grouse  would  enter 
the  farm-yard  and  feed  with  the  poultry,  alight  on  the  houses,  or  walk  in  the  very  streets  of 
the  villages.  I  recollect  having  caught  some  in  a  stable  at  Henderson,  where  they  had  fol- 
lowed some  wild  turkeys.  In  the  course  of  the  same  winter  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  fond 
3f  practicing  rifle  shooting,  killed  upwards  of  forty  in  one  morning,  but  picked  none  of  them 
ap,  so  satiated  with  grouse  was  he,  as  well  as  every  member  of  his  family.  My  own  ser- 
vants preferred  the  fattest  flitch  of  bacon  to  thdr  flesh,  and  not  onfreqaently  laid  them  aside 
Eks  unfit  for  cooking." 

What  numbers  of  this  splendid  bird  must  there  have  been  in  those  days, 
enlivening  the  scene  and  disturbing  the  air  with  their  love-notes  in  the  spring 
time ;  but  how  is  it  now  t     I  still  quote  from  the  same  author : 

**Such  an  account  may  appear  strange;  but  in  that  same  country  where,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  they  could  not  have  been  sold  at  more  than  one  cent  a  piece,  scarcely  one  is  now 
to  be  found.  The  grouse  have  abandoned  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  removed  (like  the 
Indians)  every  season  further  to  the  westward,  to  escape  from  the  murderous  white  man.'' 

Think  of  it — twenty -five  years  ^all  the  time  required  for  their  extermina- 
tion! If,  when  so  abundant,  they  could  be  made  to  disappear  in  so  short  a 
time,  how  long  will  it  be  before,  in  their  now  greatly  diminished  numbers,  the 
last  pinnated  grouse  will  have  vanished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

In  the  early  spring,  at  break  of  day,  the  prairies  of  the  west,  where  these  birds 
are  still  found,  resound  with  the  loud  tooHiig  of  the  excited  males,  who  meeting 
together  as  though  by  appointment,  with  their  feathers  ruffled,  strut  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  turkey-cock  up  and  down  the  chosen  arena,  eyeing  each  other  with 
angry  looks,  their  gular  sacks  extended,  and  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck  raised 
up,  until  their  pugnacious  feelings  overcoming  every  other,  they  fight  furiously; 
rising  in  the  air  and  striking  at  each  other,  or  joining  in  a  closer  strife. 

This  encounter  is  persevered  in  until  the  weaker  birds  give  way  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  bushes,  when  the  conquerors,  with,  perhaps,  hardly 
strength  enough  left  for  the  effort,  strut  off  in  search  of  the  hens. 

The  tooling  of  the  pinnated  grouse  is  made  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the  gular 
sacks,  ill  the  same  manner  employed  by  the  cock-of-the-plains,  described  in  the 
article  on  that  species,  and  consists  of  three  notes  uttered  in  quick  succession, 
producing  a  muffled  sound,  which  may  be  heard  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
those  regions  nearly  half  a  mile.  This  noise  is  made  by  the  males  only,  the 
females  being  destitute  of  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Should  these  air-sacks  become  punctured  the  bird  is  unable  to  tool  any  more, 
although  he  will  go  through  all  the  motions  requisite  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result.  The  nest,  placed  upon  the  open  prairie,  is  very  carelessly  formed  of 
leaves  and  grass,  and  generally  contains  twelve  eggs,  similar  in  color  to  those 
3f  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  the  young  appear  in  about  three  weeks  after  incuba- 
tion is  commenced. 

But  one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season,  although,  if  from  mishap  the  eggs  should 
be  destroyed,  the  female  will  lay  again.  Unlike  the  ruffed  grouse,  which  is  of 
in  untamable  disposition,  the  prairie  hen  is  easily  domesticated,  and  will  breed 
in  confinement,  thus  rendering  their  preservation  from  extinction  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter. 

These  birds  generally  roost  upon  the  ground,  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
)ther,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rise  upon  the  wing  at  the  slightest  warning  without 
coming  in  contact.  The  habit  of  roosting  in  this  manner  is  frequently  taken 
id  vantage  of  by  some  unscrupulous  person,  who  procures  a  net,  and  going  after 
lark  to  the  place,  which  he  had  previously  ascertained  was  •  frequented  by  the 
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birds,  generally  succeeds  in  securing  the  larger  part  of  the  flock  at  one  hanl; 
the  survivors  of  this  barbarous  attack  immediately  desert  the  locality,  however, 
for  some  other  less  dangerous  to  them. 

When  walking  upon  the  ground  the  pinnated  grouse  assamea  a  very  erect 
attitude,  and  bears  itself  with  much  dignity,  but,  nevertheless,  is  wanting  in  tbe 
graceful  elegance  of  carriage  whicli  characterizes  the  ruffed  grouse.  If  startled 
it  runs  with  great  speed  until  it  cither  takes  wing,  or  else  satisfied  that  it  has 
arrived  in  a  place  of  security,  it  squats  close  to  the  earth,  and  remains  motion- 
less until  flur^hed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  fond  of  dusting  themselves  in  the  roads  or 
ploughed  fields,  in  order  to  cleanse  their  feathers  from  insects,  or  any  snbstaDce 
that  may  cling  to  them.  Their  flight  is  strong,  well  sustained,  and  rapid,  pro- 
pelling themselves  by  several  beats,  repeated  in  quick  succession,  and  then  sail 
onward  for  some  distance,  with  the  wings  slightly  bent  downwards,  when  the 
beats  are  again  repeated. 

In  August  and  September,  before  the  broods  are  fully  grown,  they  will  lie 
well  to  a  dog,  and  great  numbers  are  then  shot  by  the  sportsman;  but  later  in 
the  fall  they  "  pack,"  that  is,  many  families  join  together,  to  the  number  some- 
times of  several  hundreds,  and  are  then  wild  and  difficult  of  approach,  rising 
out  of  gun-shot  and  continuing  their  flight  often  for  over  a  mile.  If  followed 
and  started  again,  they  frequently  scatter  on  alighting,  and  will  then  lie  close, 
enabling  the  gunner  to  obtain  many  of  them. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  frequent  the 
corn-ti  *lds  and  pick  up  the  grain  wiiich  may  have  fallen  to  the  groand,  return- 
ing to  the  prairie,  at  evening,  to  roost.  When  they  are  among  the  com  it  is 
very  difficult  to  kill  them,  as  a  person  makes  so  much  noise  passing  between 
the  st^ilks  that  the  birds  become  alarmed  and  take  to  flight,  frequently  unob- 
served. ]\Inch  time  have  I  passed  toiling  after  them  in  these  unfavorable 
places,  and  considered  myself  fortunate  if  five  or  six  birds  were  the  result  of 
my  labor. 

The  pinnated  grouse  is  capable  of  going  a  considerable  time  without  water, 
the  districts  which  they  inhabit  being  generally  dry;  and,  like  other  members 
of  this  family,  they  quench  their  thirst  by  picking  off  the  drops  of  dew  or  rain 
glistening  upon  the  grass. 

In  the  winter  they  are  fond  of  perching  upon  the  fences,  and  early  in  the 
morning  the  topmost  rails,  for  a  long  distance,  are  hidden  by  the  multitude  of 
these  grouse  which  have  settled  on  them. 

They  desert  their  perches  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  two  or  three  hours  high  to 
seek  their  daily  food.  Often  they  may  be  observed  alighting  on  the  trees, 
along  the  larger  branches  of  which  they  walk  with  ease,  and  sometimes  thej 
also  roost  on  them ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  their  favorite  place  for  this  pa^ 
pose  is  the  ground. 

The  two  sexes  resemble  each  other  in  the  color  of  their  plumage,  the  prin- 
cipal diifercnee  being,  that  the  male  possesses  the  gular  sacks,  and  tufts  of 
lengthened  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  They  may  bo  described  as  fol- 
lows :  General  color  of  the  upper  parts  brown,  transversely  barred  with  black- 
ish brown,  the  tail  feathers  purplish  brown,  the  two  middle  ones  lighter  and 
mottled  with  brownish  black.  The  under  parts  are  white,  marked  with  broad 
curved  bands,  arranged  in  regular  series,  of  a  grayish  brown ;  the  under  tail 
coverts  cross(Hl  with  brown  and  margined  with  black.  A  membrane  over  the 
eye,  and  bladder  on  the  neck,  orange  yellow.  Bill  dusky,  feet  dull  yellow. 
Feathers  on  th(j  l(»gs  gray,  minutely  banded  with  yellowish  brown. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi  river,  upon  the  vast  plains  which  stretch 
away  to  the  llocky  mountains,  a  closely  allied  species  is  found,  repladng  the 
subject  of  the  previous  article.     It  is  known  as  the 
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Sharp-tail  Grouse,  {Pediocaetes  Columbianus,) 

and  in  its  habits  closely  resembles  the  praitie  hen,  although  it  is  destitute  of  the 
uir-sacks,  so  prominent  in  the  other  during  the  spring.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of 
the  pinnated  groused—indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  apart  when 
served  up  together. 

The  sharp- tail  grouse  is  never  found  upon  the  highlands  or  in  the  forests,  its 
natural  home  being  the  prairie,  where  it  congregates  in  flocks,  and  frequents 
the  patches  of  wild  rye,  and  when  near  the  settlements,  the  wheat  stubbles,  in 
search  of  the  scattered  grain. 

Like  its  relative,  it  perches  on  cold  mornings  upon  the  fences,  or  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees,  to  bask  in  the  early  sunlight.  When  taking  flight  it 
utters  a  clucking  sound,  often  repeated,  and  proceeds  rather  swiftly,  usually  in 
a  straight  line. 

The  present  species  has  the  head  and  throat  brownish  yellow,  the  former 
irregularly  marked  with  black  or  very  dark  brown;  the  back  is  ferruginous 
brown,  variously  spotted  with  black  and  brownish  gray,  with  large  white  spots 
on  the  wing  coverts.  The  tail  feathers  have  the  inner  web  white,  outer  gray- 
ish ;  the  central  ones  elongated  and  same  color  as  the  back ;  under  parts  pure 
white,  with  a  brown  U-shaped  mark  on  the  breast  and  flanks.  Bill  black,  feet 
brown.     There  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes  in  color  of  plumage. 

Hybrids,  between  this  bird  and  pinnated  grouse,  are  often  obtained,  and 
sometimes  between  it  and  its  northern  relative.  The  offspring  of  the  first  two 
are  generally  very  handsome  birds,  possessing  much  of  the  pure  white  under 
parts  of  the  present  species,  and  having  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  flanks 
crossed  with  bars  scalloped  on  the  low^r  edge,  instead  of  the  single  heart- 
shaped  spot,  making  a  very  peculiar  effect.  They  vary  in  their  markings  ac- 
cordingly as  one  or  other  of  the  species  predominates  in  the  individual. 

A  second  species  of  this  genus  is  the 

Arctic  Sharp-tail  Grouse,  {Pediocaeies  phasianellus.) 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  the  far  north,  never  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common  species,  but  of  a  much 
darker  color,  being  black  where  the  other  is  brown. 

lieame  is  the  only  writer  who  has  given  any  detailed  account  of  this  bird. 
He  says  that — 

"  When  full  grown  and  in  good  condition  they  frequently  weigh  two  pounds ;  and  though 
the  flesih  is  dark,  yet  it  is  juicy,  and  always  esteemed  good  eating,  particularly  when  larded 
and  roasted.  In  .summer  they  feed  on  berries,  and  in  winter  on  the  tops  of  the  dwarf  birch 
an<l  the  buds  of  the  poplars. 

"  In  the  fall  they  aio  tolerably  tame,  but  in  the  severe  cold  more  shy,  frequently  perch  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  poplars,  out  of  moderate  gunshot,  and  will  not  sotier  a  man  to 
upproath. 

''  They  somotimes,  when  disturbed  in  this  situation,  dive  into  the  snow,  but  the  sportsman 
is  equally  balked  in  his  expectation,  as  they  force  their  way  so  fast  under  it  as  to  raise  flight 
many  yards  distant  from  the  place  they  entered,  and  very  fiequeutly  in  a  diftercnt  direction 
to  that  from  which  the  sportsman  expects. 

"  They,  like  the  other  species  of  grouse,  make  their  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  from 
ten  to  thirteen  eggs." 

The  two  closely  allied  species  which  come  next  on  our  list  are  inhabitants 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  one  1  shall  take  up  first  is  the 

Dusky  O rouse.  (Dendragapus  obscurus,) 

A  magnificent  bird,  exceeding  in  size  any  of  the  preceding  species,  excepting  the 
cock-of-the-plains,  and,  like  tjbc  rufied  grouse,  has  the  ficbh  white.  It  is  popu- 
larly known  in  those  distant  regions  by  the  name  of  dusky,  blue,  or  pine  grouse. 
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and  tbe  male  is  furnished  with  the  carious  air-sacks  on  his  neck,  bj  meaiu 
of  which  he  utters  his  love-note. 

In  November  this  bird  is  generaUj  missed  from  his  accnBtomed  hannto,  and 
will  not  be  met  with,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  until  the  following  spring. 
This  strange  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  among  the  settlers  that  it  passes 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity  amid  the  thick  foliage  of  the  eyei*greenB ;  and 
some  assert  that  any  one  possessing  good  eyesight  conld  discern  them  any  day 
at  this  period  by  carefully  looking  for  them  in  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  firs.     . 

But,  as  this  is  contrary  to  the  habits  of  all  birds,  the  far  more  probable  sap- 
position  is  that  they  are  partially  migratory,  and  either  descend  to  the  mOder 
temperature  of  the  valleys,  or  else  proceed,  to  a  limited  extent,  southward. 

This  bird  passes  much  of  its  time  upon  the  ground,  where  it  will  lie  very 
close,  starting  up  when  disturbed  from  almost  under  one's  feet,  and,  instead 
of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  will  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  tree,  where,  standing 
erect  upon  the  branches,  it  remains  as  motionless  as  the  limbs  themselves,  ren- 
dering it  very  difficult  to  discern  them. 

They  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  are  of  an  ash-brown  color.  They 
are  said  to  be  a  very  fine  table-bird,  sometimes  the  dash  of  pine  taste  its  flesh 
possesses  only  adding  to  its  game  flavor.  Their  weight  is  generally  between 
two  and  three  pounds,  although  some  males  have  been  found  weighing  three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

By  th(5  first  of  August  the  young  are  half  grown,  and  then  are  easily  killed. 
At  this  time  they  are  much  sought  for  on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness 
of  their  flesh. 

The  male  exceeds  the  female  in  size,  and  is  one  of  the  very  finest  birds  among 
the  American  grouse.  Its  distribution  appears  to  be  northern  California,  the 
Columbia  river,  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  and 
southward,  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  as  far  as  Texas. 

A  description  of  the  male  would  be  as  follows :  Entire  upper  parts  leaden 
gray,  each  feather  mottled  with  rufous  brown  and  black,  this  color  extending 
throughout  the  upper  tail  coverts,  the  two  central  feathers  of  which  are  tipped 
with  ash.  The  wings  are  bluish  gray,  mottled  like  the  back,  with  the  large 
quills  brown  ;  throat  white,  irregularly  crossed  with  black ;  breast  and  abdomen 
dark  lead  color,  the  feathers  on  the  flanks  broadly  marked  with  white ;  a  spot 
of  white  upon  the  neck,  just  forward  of  the  wing,  which  covers  the  naked  skin 
of  the  gular^sack  when  not  inflated  ;  the  tail  feathers  are  black,  rounded  at  the 
end,  with  a  broad  terminal  band  of  ash  gray,  and  the  under  coverts  dark  lead 
color,  broadly  tipped  with  white;  thighs  pale  brown  ;  bill  black. 

The  female  is  very  differently  marked,  and  has  the  upper  parts  a  grayish 
brown,  each  feather  barred  with  black  and  rodd'sh  brown;  upon  the  neck  these 
bars  are  brownish  yellow ;  upper  part  of  head  yellowish  brown,  crossed  witbfine 
dark  brown  lines ;  back  of  neck  leaden  gray,  indistinctly  barred  with  black  lines; 
upper  tail  coverts  grayish,  with  zigzag  lines  of  black  and  yellowish  brown; 
wings  lighter  brown  than  the;  back;  throat  white,  faintly  marked  with  brown; 
under  parts  lead  color,  lighter  than  the  male;  the  feathers  borderingthe  abdo- 
men broadly  tipped  with  white;  tail  black,  with  a  terminal  band  of  ash  gny» 
the  two  central  feathers  mottled  like  the  back. 

The  second  species  of  this  genus,  called 

Richardson's  Grouse,  {Dendragapus  Richardsomiii) 

has,  until  quite  lately,  been  confounded  with  and  esteemed  the  same  as  the 
previous  spccids,  but  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  tul, 
which  is  square  at  the  tip  and  uniformly  black  to  the  end,  and  never  seen  with 
the  broad  band  of  ash  so  conspicuous  upon  that  of  the  dusky  grouse.    Then 
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other  differences  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here,  while  the  female  also 
rom  that  of  the  other  species. 

iccount  given  of  its  ally  will  answer  for  this  species  also,  as  inhabiting 
districts,  their  habits  being  chiefly  the  same. 

Lrdson's  grouse  is  found  from  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
urd  throughout  the  range,  and  also  on  the  slopes  as  far  as  the  forests 
and  has  never  been  observed  on  the  plains. 

ist  of  the  grouse  will  be  completed  with  the  two  following  species,  the 
g  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  eastern  States  as  the 

Spruce  Grousb,  {Canace  Canadensis,) 

ited  throughout  the  northern  United  States,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic 
i  westward  nearly  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  makes  its  home  amid  the 
messes  of  the  thick  forests  and  swamps,  where  man  can  with  difficulty 
[t  is  a  gentle,  unsuspicious  bird,  and,  unlike  other  members  of  this  family, 
t  exhibit  much  fear  of  man's  presence.  Easily  tamed,  it  bears  confine- 
3II,  and  will  feed  readily  upon  oats,  wheat,  ana  other  kinds  of  grain. 
)reeding  season  commences  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  about  the 
jf  May,  but  further  northward  nearly  a  month  later.  The  female  con- 
3r  nest,  composed  generally  of  leaves  and  moss,  under  the  drooping 
s  of  the  fir-trees,  and  lays  ten  to  fifteen  deep  buflF-colored  eggs,  spotted 
)wn.  When  incubation  begins  the  males  go  apart  by  themselves  to 
:  portions  of  the  forest,  and  remain  until  late  in  autumn,  when  they  rejoin 
lies  and  young.  When  thus  separated  they  are  more  shy  and  wary 
any  other  period. 

I  article  of  food  the  flesh  of  this  grouse  is  not  particularly  inviting,  being 
bitter  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  eat;  but  it  is  more  palatable  when  the  bird 
solely  on  berries. 

1  the  spruce  grouse  is  startled  it  usually  flies  but  a  short  distance,  and 
fuge  in  some  thick  spruce  tree,  where  it  will  remain  motionless,  watching 
ler;  and  if  one's  eyes  are  sufficiently  keen  to  observe  its  location,  it  is 
30t  from  its  perch. 

aales  strut  before  the  females  in  the  spring  in  the  manner  of  the  other 
Df  grouse,  and  frequently  rise  several  feet  in  the  air,  beating  their  sides 
;ir  wings,  producing  a  sound  similar  to  that  made  by  the  ruffed  grouse 
pon  his  log,  he  calls  the  hens,  as  described  previously, 
ne  brood  is  raised  during  the  season,  and  the  young  follow  their  parent 
as  they  are  hatched.  The  breeding  places  are  generally  in  the  most 
I  portions  of  the  woods,  where  the  moss  covers  the  ground  with  its  green 
into  which  a  man  would  disappear  did  he  venture  to  cross,  thus  affording 
rotoction  to  tlie  "  light-footed  grouse."  They  rarely  appear  on  the  open 
confining  themselves  to  their  much-loved  woods,  and  are  not  often,*  on 
Dunt,  obtained  in  any  numbers. 

oaale  has  the  upper  parts  plumbeous  gray,  each  feather  crossed  with 
irs;  wings  and  flanks  brownish, mottled  with  black;  upper  tail  coverts 
with  black  and  tipped  with  gray;  throat  and  band  on  the  breast  black, 
ler  bordered  with  white;'  under  parts  white,  irregularly  crossed  with 
ail  dark  brown,  with  a  broad  margin  of  chestnut ;  the  under  coverts 
nrred,  and  tipped  with  white;  bill  black;  legs  covered  with  yellowish 
ijathers ;  feet  brown. 

emale  is  much  lighter  than  the  male ;  upper  parts  similarly  marked  with 
ut  mixed  with  orange;  flanks,  sides  of  the  neck  and  wings  brownish 
crossed  with  black,  the  feathers  on  the  wings  having  a  central  white 
throat  yellowish  white ;  centre  of  abdomen  white,  bsu'red  with  black  ; 
:  brown,  crossed  with  five  or  six  rows  of  orange,  and  with  a  broad  ter- 
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minal  band  of  the  same ;  bill  blackish  brown  ;  feathers  of  the  legs  yeUowiih 
brown ;  a  membrane  over  the  eyes  of  both  sexes  of  a  yermilion  color,  moetooo* 
spicuous  in  the  spring. 
The  second  species,  called 

Franklin's  Grouse,  {Canace  FrankUnii,) 

bat  lately  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  ornithologists,  from  its  retreats  amid  tie 
Rocky  mountains,  in  its  habits  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  batiBamonntam 
bird,  and  does  not  frequent  the  swamps  to  the  same  extent. 

Douglass,  who  first  discovered  it  and  noticed  its  variations  from  the  spruce 
grouse,  says  : 

**  That  its  flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  that  it  runs  over  the  rodcs  tnd 
among  the  brnshwood  with  amazing  speed,  and  only  uses  its  wings  as  a  lafltieeortto  esetiie. 
Nests  on  the  ground,  not  uafrequently  at  the  foot  of  decayed  stumps,  or  by  the  side  of  iSuoi 
timber  in  the  mountain  woods.    Eggs,  five  to  seven,  dingy  white." 

He  continues : 

**  I  have  never  heard  the  voice  of  this  bird,  except  its  alarmed  note,  which  is  two  or  three 
hollow  sounds,  ending  in  a  yearning,  disagreeable,  grating  noise,  like  the  lower  part  of  the 
call  of  the  well-known  Numeda  MelZigris,  (Guinea  hen .)  It  is  one  of  the  oommonest  Urdi 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rocky  mountains  from  latitude  50^  to  54<^,  near  the  sooroe  of  the  Cdnm- 
bia  river.  Sparingly  seen  in  small  troops  on  the  high  mountains  which  form  thebiiieor 
platform  of  the  snowy  peaks.  *  Mount  Hood,'  *  Mount  St  Helen,'  and  'Mount  BoJkei^'  fito- 
ated  on  the  western  part  of  the  continent" 

The  principal  difference  between  the  males  of  these  two  speciee  in  the  color 
of  their  plumage  is,  that  the  present  has  the  tail  uniformly  black  to  its  tip,  and 
the  upper  and  under  coverts  broadly  tipped  with  white,  while  the  shi^  is 
square,  not  rounded.    The  form  of  the  markings  on  the  flanks  is  diffisrent  also. 

The  female  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  its  relative  by  being  of  a  mneh 
richer  brown  upon  the  breast,  and  in  having  the  upper  and  under  tail  coverts 
tipped  with  white,  as  also  the  tail  feathers  themselves. 

Here  our  list  of  the  grouse,  strictly  speaking,  terminates,  all  of  those  enu- 
merated being  valuable  birds,  as  regards  both  their  fitness  as  food  for  man  and 
as  ornaments  to  our  country.  There  is  a  genus,  however,  belonging  to  this 
family  whose  members  are  of  great  importance  to  those  among  whom  they  dwell, 
as  they  constitute  one  of  their  main  reliances  for  subsistence  during  the  long 
and  trying  winters  of  the  frozen  regions.  These  birds  are  the  ptarmigan,  some- 
times called  snow  grouse,  only  one  species  of  which  dwells  within  the  limits  of 
the  Union.  They  are  natives  of  the  far  north,  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
to  withstand  the  piercing  air  and  intense  cold  of  those  desolate  steppes.  They 
all  turn  white  in  winter,  but  in  summer  are  beautifully  mottled  with  Tarions 
colors.  From  the  grouse,  beside  the  fact  just  mentioned,  they  differ,  in  having 
the  feet  completely  feathered,  thus  leaving*  no  portion  of  them  exposed  save  the 
bill  and  the  nails. 

The  only  species  found  in  the  United  States  is  the 

White-tail  Ptarmigan,  {Lagopus  leucwrus,) 

a  native  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  like  all  of  this  genus,  it  prefers  the  tem- 
perature of  eternal  snow,  and  descends  from  its  loved  heights  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incubation,  returning  as  soon  as  that  duty  is  accomplished. 

The  change  of  plumage  is  an  additional  protection,  for  in  their  winter  dress 
of  pure  white  they  are  so  assimilated  to  the  color  of  the  snow  that  they  are  in- 
visible even  to  the  searching  eyes  of  their  enemies,  while  in  summer  their  plomagc 
closely  resembles  the  lichen  and  the  moss. 

A  better  known  species  is  the 
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Willow  TTKnM\Q\N,  (Lagopus  alhus,) 

which  sometimes,  in  severe  winters,  approaches  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States,  its  abode  being  the  vast  district  of  country  lying  between  the  States  and 
{he  Arctic  sea.    They  are  found  at  times  in  almost  incredible  numbers,  and  are 
captured  in  great  quantities  by  the  people  among  whom  they  live. 
Heame,  speaking  of  them,  says  : 

**  They  are  by  far  the  most  nnmeroas  of  any  of  the  grouse  species  that  are  found  in  Hud- 
son's bay,  and  in  some  places,  when  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  considerable  time, 
their  number  is  frequently  so  great  as  almost  to  exceed  credibility.  I  shall  by  no  means  exceed 
truth  if  I  assert  that  I  have  seen  upwards  of  four  hundred  in  one  flock  near  Churchill  river ;  but 
the  greatest  number  I  ever  saw  was  on  the  north  side  of  Port  Nelson  river,  when  returning 
with  a  packet  in  March.  At  that  time  I  saw  thousands  flying  to  the  north,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  snow  seemed  to  be  in  motion  by  those  that  were  feeding^  on  the  tops  of  the 
short  willows.  Sir  Thomas  Button  mentions  that  when  he  wintered  in  Port  Nelson  river,  in 
1612,  his  crew  killed  eighteen  hundred  dozen  of  these  birds.  In  summer  they  eat  berries  and 
small  herbage.  Their  food  in  winter  being  so  dry  and  hard  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to 
swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel  to  promote  digestion ;  but  the  great  depth  of  snow 
renders  it  very  scarce  during  that  season. 

**  The  Indians,  having  considered  this  point,  invented  the  method  now  in  vogue  among  the 
English  of  catching  them  in  nets  by  means  of  that  simple  allurement,  a  heap  of  gravel.  The 
nets  for  this  purpose  are  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  square,  and  are  stretched  in  a  frame  of  wood, 
and  are  usually  set  on  the  ice  of  rivers,  creeks,  ponds  and  lakes,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  willows,  but  in  some  situations  not  half  that  distance.  '  Under  the  centre  of  the  not 
a  heap  of  snow  is  thrown  up  to  the  size  of  one  or  two  bushels,  and,  when  well  packed,  is 
covered  with  gravel. 

*'  To  set  the  nets  when  thus  prepared  requires  no  other  trouble  than  lifting  up  one  side  of 
the  frame  and  supportmg  it  with  two  small  props  about  four  feet  long ;  a  line  is  fastened  to 
these  props,  and  the  other  end  being  conveyed  to  the  neighboring  willows,  that  a  man  can 
always  get  at  it  without  being  seen  by  the  birds  under  the  net. 

**  When  everything  is  thus  prepared,  the  hunters  go  into  the  adjacent  willows  and  woods, 
and  when  they  start  the  game,  endeavor  to  drive  it  into  the  net,  which  at  times  is  no  hard 
task,  as  they  frequently  run  before  them  like  chickens;  and  sometimes  require  no  driving, 
for,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  black  heap  of  gravel  on  the  snow  they  fly  straight  toward  it. 

•  *  The  hunter  then  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  when  he  sees  that  there  are  as  man  v 
about  the  gravel  as  the  net  can  cover,  or  as  many  as  are  likely  to  go  under  at  that  time,  with 
a  sudden  pull  he  hauls  down  the  stakes  and  the  net  falls  on  the  snow,  and  encloses  the  greater 
portion  of  the  birds  that  are  under  it.  By  this  simple  contrivance  I  have  known  upwards  of 
three  hundred  caught  in  one  morning  by  three  persons,  and  a  much  greater  number  might 
have  been  procured  had  it  been  thought  necessary. 

**  It  is  common  to  gQt  thirty  to  seventy  at  one  haul,  and  in  the  winter  of  1736  the  master 
of  a  sloop  at  Churchill  river  actually  caught  two  hundred  and  four  at  two  hauls. 

*'  They  are  by  no  means  equally  plentiful  every  year,  for  in  some  winters  I  have  known 
them  so  scarce  that  it  was  iinpossible  to  catch  them  in  nets,  and  all  that  could  be  procured 
with  the  gun  would  hardly  afford  one  day's  allowance  per  week  to  the  men  during  the  season. 

*'  But  in  the  winter  of  1785  they  were  so  plentiful  near  Churchill,  and  such  numbers  were 
brought  to  the  factory  that  I  gave  upwards  of  two  thousand  to  the  hogs." 

From  the  above  interesting  account  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  prolific 
these  birds  are,  and  also  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  not  always  so  abundant 
when  such  means  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Netting  and  snaring 
are  more  to  be  condemned  than  all  the  other  means  employed  for  the  capture  of 
game,  and  wherever  it  is  generally  practiced  the  disappearance  of  both  birds  and 
beasts  will  assuredly  be  the  result. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  this  species  is  about  ten,  and  the  males, 
unlike  other  members  of  the  family,  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  during 
incubation,  and  accompany  the  female  and  her  brood  when  that  duty  has  been 
accomplished. 

Their  flight  is  regular  and  swift,  and  they  utter  a  loud  cluck,  quickly  repeated, 
on  rising  from  the  ground. 

In  the  male  the  head  and  neck  are  bright  chestnut,  with  the  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  barred  with  black.  The  back,  forepart 
of  breast,  and  sides  under  the  wings,  of  a  darker  chestnut  than  the  neck,  and 
mottled  with  black,  dark  brown,  and  white,  somewhat  resembling  tortoise  shelL 
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Greater  portion  of  the  wings,  the  middle  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  legs,  and  6e( 
pure  white.     Tail  brownish  black,  tipped  with  white ;  bill  black. 

The  female  is  smaller,  and  has  the  upper  parts  variegated  like  the  male,  but 
is  lighter  upon  the  breast,  more  of  a  yellowish  color.  Their  usual  wdght  is  from 
one  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds. 

We  have  now  reached,  in  our  review  of  the  game  birds,  a  different  ftndlf. 
that  of  the 

Partridges,  (or  Perdicida,) 

many  species  of  which  are  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
They  differ  from  the  grouse  in  having  their  legs  destitute  of  feathers  and  tbe 
nostrils  uncovered. 

The  first  of  these  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  us  for  consideratioii  is  tbe 

VrROiNiAN  Partridge,  (Ortyx  Virgini€inu9,) 

generally  called  quail ;  a  popular  misnomer,  however,  for  no  species  of  tnieqiiail 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  New  World.  This  bird  is  known  by  the  above 
appellation  throughout  New  England  and  some  of  the  middle  States ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  further  south,  by  its  rightful  name  of  partridge. 

Familiar  to  every  one  who  has  visited  the  country,  the  male,  in  the  month  of 
May,  perched  upon  some  fence,  or  low  branch  of  a  tree,  ntters  his  clear  whistle, 
resembling  the  words  bob  wJiite,  sometimes  ah  bob  while.  This  love-cry,  for  I 
suppose  it  may  be  so  termed,  as  it  is  never  or  rarely  heard  at  any  other  setson* 
is  emitted  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  day,  and  shoald  the  answering  note 
of  the  female  be  heard,  he  leaves  his  chosen  spot  and  flics  to  meet  her.  Sionld 
several  males  come  together  at  this  period,  they  fight  obstinately  nntil  the 
stronger  have  driven  the  others  away. 

The  female  makes  her  nest  of  grass,  circular  in  form,  and  places  it  at  the  foot 
of  some  tuft  of  grass,  or  amid  the  cornstalks,  laying  from  ten  to  twenty  pure 
white  eggs,  sharp  at  the  smaller  end.  These  are  so  nicely  arranged  within  the 
nest,  that  should  they  be  taken  out  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  retnxn  them 
as  they  previously  were.  The  male  often  assists  in  hatching  these,  and  always 
remains  in  the  vicinity,  cheering  his  mate  by  uttering  his  love-note  from  some 
favorite  perch. 

When  the  young  are  ready  to  leave  the  shell,  a  circular  opening  is  made  by 
the  mother  through  which  they  are  issued  into  the  world.  The  shell  that  coren 
this  spot  remains  unbroken,  and  is  attached  to  the  remaining  portion  by  a  ainsll 
fragment  which  allows  it  to  open  and  shut  like  a  door  upon  ita  hinges ;  and  i 
deserted  partridge's  nest,  if  it  has  escaped  injury,  is  a  curiosity  well  worth  pre- 
serving, containing,  as  it  would,  a  number  of  these  shells,  with  their  movable  fids. 

The  young  run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  remain  with  their  paients 
until  the  following  spring,  when  they  separate  for  the  purpose  of  reproaqctkm- 
They  always  roost  at  night  upon  the  ground,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle»  with 
t))eir  bodies  nearly  touching,  and  if  alarmed,  each  individual  takes  a  direct  sod 
separate  course. 

It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  domesticate  these  birds,  for  though  they 
may  be  hatched  by  the  mother  here,  and  brought  up  within  the  precincts  of  the 
barn  yard,  yet  they  will  usually,  on  the  first  opportunity,  wanoer  away  to  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  return  to  the  wild  life  of  their  species.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  efforts  made  for  this  purpose  have  ever  been  crowned  with  any  signal 
success. 

The  food  of  the  partridge  consists  of  seeds,  berries  of  various  kmds*  and  in 
the  autumn  they  frequent  the  wheat  stubbles,  and  pick  np  the  scattered  gftin- 

Great  numbers  are  destroyed  every  year,  both  by  means  of  the  gon  and  by 
snares. 
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•ugh  a  hardy  bird,  jet  it  freqaentlj  succumbs  to  our  severe  winters,  and 
les  of  them  are  found  frozen  to  death.  When  disturbed  the  whole  flock 
•nee,  with  a  loud  whirring  of  the  wings,  very  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
ng  sportsman,  and  fly  with  much  rapidity,  generally  in  a  direct  course, 
ir  alighting  scatter  and  lie  very  close,  enabling  their  pursuer  to  flush 
e  at  a  time,  and  frequently  in  this  way  the  entire  covev  is  destroyed, 
rticle  of  food  this  bird  is  in  much  demand,  being  generally  very  plump, 
flesh  white,  tender,  and  juicy. 

me  portions  of  the  United  States  the  partridge  is  partially  migratory,  and 
88  rivers  somewhat  in  the  manner  previously  described  of  the  wild  turkey, 
ly,  when  attempting  this  feat,  fall  into  the  water  and  perish, 
nale  has  the  forehead,  line  over  the  eye,  and  throat  white,  sides  of  head 
id  below  the  throat  black ;  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  reddish  brown ; 
d  wings  chestnut,  lower  portion  of  the  former  tinged  with  yellow ;  tail 
blue,  the  middle  feathers  grayish  yellow,  mottled  with  black ;  sides  of 
L  spotted  with  white ;  under  parts  white,  streaked  on  the  sides  with  red, 
asversely  barred  with  black;  under  tail  coverts  red;  bill  black;  feet 

female  resembles  the  male,  excepting  the  head,  which  has  more  reddish 
and  also  the  throat  is  yellow  instead  of  white, 
[lied  species,  characterized  as  the 

Texan  Partridge,  {Ortyx  TexmsU,) 

in  Texas.  It  is  a  smaller  bird  than  our  common  species,  but  closely 
es  it  in  plumage ;  a  casual  observer,  indeed,  would  not  detect  much  dif- 
between  them.     I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  very  unlike  in  their  habitu, 

foregoing  account  will  very  likely  answer  for  both. 

lext,  a  very  handsome  species,  and  equally  valuable  as  an  article  of  food. 

Plumed  Partridge,  {Oreortyx  pictus,) 

of  the  mountain  ranges  of  California  and  Oregon.  It  goes  in  rather 
►veys,  sometimes  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten,  excepting  from  October 
h,  when,  according  to  Douglas,  it  congregates  in  vast  flocks,  and  seems 
a  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  warfare,  and  is  found  principally  among 
woods  that  border  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries, 
e  has  the  forepart  of  the  body  plumbeous,  the  upper  parts  yellowish 
30  times  slightly  shaded  with  red ;  the  forehead  is  ash  color,  rest  of 
id  color ;  a  crest  of  two  long  straight  feathers  springs  from  the  centre 
ead  of  a  black  color ;  the  throat  is  bright  chestnut,  with  a  black  margin, 
[  by  a  white  band  passing  downwards  from  the  eye ;  the  middle  of  the 
s  bright  chestnut,  the  feathers  on  the  flanks  possessing  margins  of  black 
te  bands  succeeding  each  other ;  tail  brown,  the  under  coverts  black, 
I  with  orange  chestnut ;  bill  black ;  feet  yellow. 

emale  is  similar,  but  less  brightly  colored.  The  feathers  of  the  crest 
h  shorter,  while  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  wings,  and  tail  are  faintly 
with  dusky  lines. 

lext  genus  to  be  taken  up  contains  two  very  handsome  species,  the  first 
1  is  the 

California  Partridge,  {Lophortyx  Califomicus,) 

bitant,  as  its  name  implies,  of  California,  where  it  is  found  upon  the 
ad  lowlands,  sometimes  assembling  in  flocks  to  the  number  of  two  or 
mdred,  and  are  generally  fat  and  well  flavored. 
:es  the  place  there  of  our  brave  little  bird  of  the  eastern  coast  which  id 
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never  foand  bo  far  to  the  westward.  It  appears  to  be  confined  to  die  pfanii 
rarely  or  never,  I  believe,  found  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  it  10  npheri 
by  the  preceding  species.    I  have  had  them  in  captivity,  bnt  like  all  of  ddi 


family  they  were  very  restless,  seeking  all  the  time  for  some  avenue  of  esetMi 
The  male  has  the  forehead  straw  color,  behind  which  is  a  white  band,  wUek 
passes  back  along  the  sides  of  the  crown,  in  the  centre  of  which  anteEJcvlvlift 
narrow  lino  of  the  same  color ;  back  of  head  light  brown ;  creet  T^vet  ohek 
commencing  in  a  fine  point,  increases  in  width  towards  the  end,  and  enrls  f» 
ward  sometimes  over  the  bill ;  chin  and  throat  black,  with  a  white  line  eoaiBg 
from  the  eye ;  back  and  sides  of  neck  blue  gray,  bordered  with  blaek,  and  1 
small  spot  of  white  at  the  end  of  each  feather ;  rest  of  upper  parts  olive  howa; 
tail  gray ;  forepart  of  breast  blue ;  abdomen  buff,  with  a  large  chestnut  spot 
in  the  centre,  each  feather  mar^ned  with  black  in  the  form  of  a  crcsecBt; 
flanks  brown,  with  a  whitish  line  in  the  centre,  and  a  broad  one  of  bnff  on  tk 
outer  webs ;  under  tail  coverts  buff,  with  a  central  stripe  of  whitish. 

Female  wants  the  black  and  white  markings  of  the  head;  has  the  thmft 
brownish  yellow,  streaked  with  brown,  and  widiout  the  orange  spot  on  dieab> 
domen ;  the  crest  is  short ;  bill  black ;  feet  gray. 
The  second  species,  equally  distinguished  for  its  beauty  of  plomagey  is  tlis 

Gambel's  Partridge,  (Lophortyx  Gamhdih) 

named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer.    It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  Bio  Gmde 
and  Gila  rivers  to  the  Colorado  of  California.    The  following  account  given  I 
the  then  colonel,  afterwards  Major  General  McGall,  is  taken  nom  Caasin's  7' 
of  America: 

"  The  habits  of  this  species  are  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  California  partrilgiv 
bnt  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  less  vigilant  and  wild.  I  was  not  so  fbrtonate,  howefcii 
as  to  discoYcr  its  nest,  nor  did  I  gather  from  others  any  information  as  to  Its  eggii  tbcir 
color,  or  their  markini^H.  I  frequently  heard  the  call  or  song  of  the  male  bird  dniiaftkB 
period  of  nesting,  which,  from  some  cause  or  other  not  apparent  to  me,  was  later  thaa  Ait 
of  its  congener.  As  early  as  June  4  I  found  covics  or  the  young  of  the  Califbnuaii  ptf^ 
ridge  large  enough  to  fly,  say  one^fourth  grown,  whilst  all  the  birds  of  this  species  (tad  I 
saw  many)  as  late  as  June  16  were  still  without  their  young.  But  the  voice  of  the  malei  M 
I  was  about  to  remark,  is  at  this  season  strikingly  rich  and  fall.  A  Yerj  good  idea  ai^bi 
formed  of  this  cry  by  slowly  pronouncing  in  a  low  tone  the  syllables  '^Kaa-wderiBi^ 
wale.'*  These  notes,  when  uttei-ed  close  at  nand,  are  by  no  means  load,  y^  it  is  pomdltf 
astonishing  to  what  a  distance  they  may  be  heard  when  the  day  is  calm  and  stilL  TiMS 
was  to  me  something  extremely  plaintive  in  this  simple  love  song,  which  I  heard  for  lilS im 
time  during  a  day  ot  burning  heat  passed  upon  the  desert. 

**  I  had  readied  the  well  of  Alamo  Muclio  before  noon,  and  had  halted  to  rest  m  jadBA 
mules  after  their  toilsome  march.  I  had  passed  the  hours  of  noon  stretched  upon  tbe  nai 
near  the  well ;  the  thermometer  in  the  best  shade  to  be  obtained  indicating  a  tempentan  tf 
\A\P  to  150^,  (Fahrenheit,)  and  as  the  sun  began  to  decline  towards  the  hofriBon,  tbsfnl 
wakeful  sounds  of  animal  life  that  greeted  my  ear  was  the  soft  **Kaa-wale,  kaa^wak^**  tf 
this  beautiful  bird.  I  turned  towards  a  cluster  of  mesquite,  at  the  distanoe  of  sons  twe 
hundred  yards  from  which  the  call  seemed  to  come,  but  could  discern  no  olject  fai  motloa. 

**  This  song  was  continued  at  short  intervals  for  about  an  hour,  when  at  last  one  of  da 
birds  came  forth  upon  the  sand,  and  was  soon  followed  by  its  mate.  They  ran  Ughdy  omr 
tlir  sand  and  glided  into  the  gulley,  where  they  began  to  search  for  their  eveidiig  mflsL  I 
followed  with  my  gun  and  secured  both,  a  male  and  female.    Later  in  the  season,  wlm  a 

•    —        iceataU 


covey  is  dispersed,  theory  for  assembling  is  **Qua-el.  qua-el."    TheYoice 
bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  California  partridge,  having  in  its  Intonadon 
larity  to  the  whistle  of  the  Virginia  or  common  partridge. 

*^The  crops  of  those  killed  at  the  Alamo,  and  thence  to  the  Coloralo,  were  filled  irilh  tbe 
leaves  of  the  mesquite,  which  seemed  to  be  their  principal  food,  though  in  some  were  found 
remains  of  coleopterous  insects.  In  some  of  those  killed  near  the  river  I  fofond  the  wild 
gooseberry." 

In  the  male  the  forehead  is  white,  each  feather  having  a  nanew  line  sf 
black,  with  a  transverse  white  band  succeeding ;  top  of  head  reddiah  dMatant* 
crest  brownish  black,  throat  black,  margined  with  white;  upper  part  af  My 
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bluish  ash,  flanks  chestnut,  each  feather  having  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  white ; 
middle  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  white,  with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  latter; 
bill  black ;  feet  brown. 

The  female  has  the  throat  whitish^  with  the  head  plain  ash  color,  without 
the  conspionoas  markings  of  the  male,  and  also  destitute  of  the  black  on  the 
belly.    The  crest  is  short  and  of  fewer  feathers. 

Ae  next  eenus  has  but  one  species,  not  as  handsome  as  the  preceding,  and 
is  known  bb  me 

BcALT  Partridge,  {CaUipepla  squamata.) 

This  bhd  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bio  Grande  of  Texas,  and  although 
aot  M  beaatiM  in  plumage  as  either  of  the  two  last  species,  yet  is  a  very 
pnttj  bird.  It  is  noted  for  its  extreme  swiftness  in  running,  and  depends  as 
mneh  upon  this  power  for  eluding  pursuit  as  upon  its  wmgs,  rarely  using  the 
latter  efven  in  open  ground.  It  prefers  the  vicinity  of  water-courses,  and  is 
wild  and  exceedingly  watchful,  rarely  approaching  the  settlements.  This 
species  is  generally  rery  plump,  its  flesh  white  and  of  a  delicate  flavor,  and  is 
much  esteemed  for  food.  It  has  a  beautiful  crest,  which  can  be  laid  flat  upon 
the  head,  although  it  is  frequently  spread  out  like  a  fan.  The  same  autnor 
fiom  whom  I  quoted  in  the  preceding  article  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  bird: 

•*  The  halnts  of  thia  species  are  more  like  those  of  the  common  partridge  than  either  of  the 
others,  (Ifassena,  California,  and  Gambels.)  I  have  shot  these  birds  over  a  pointer  dog,  and 
at  times  fonnd  them  lie  sufficiently  close  to  afford  ffood  sport ;  this,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  not  often  the  case,  and  never  unless  the  cover  was  remarkably  good ;  for,  in 
eeneral,  they  are  vigilant  and  wild,  making  their  escape  by  running  on  the  first  approach  of 
danger.    In  swiftness  of  foot  none  of  the  family  can  compete  with  them. 

"When  mnning  they  keep  the  body  erect,  and  hold  the  liead  high,  and  in  this  attitude  they 
aeem  fairly  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  such  occasious  the  white  plume  is 
erected  and  spread  out  like  a  fan,  or  rather  like  an  old-fashioned  chaptau  de  bras,  worn  fore 
and  aft;  this  ^ives  them  a  trim,  jaunty  air,  that  is  peculiarly  pleasing  and  attractive. 

*'  This  species  is  found  further  to  the  south,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Kio  Grande,  than  on 
our  own,  owing  probably  to  the  rugged  character  of  the  country  there,  for  I  never  met  with 
it  anywhere  in  low  grounds.  The  first  anpearance  it  makes  in  Texas  is  a  little  above 
Khinosa,  on  the  first  highlands  on  this  side  encountered  in  ascending  the  river  from  its 
mouth.  Thence  n-p  to  the  Kocky  mountains  the  birds  of  this  species  may  be  considered 
denizens  of  the  United  States,  being  about  equally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
river." 

The  head  is  light  ash  color,  the  crest  hroadlj  margined  with  white.  General 
color  bluish  ash,  growing  paler  on  the  under  parts,  and  nearly  white  on  the 
abdomen,  with  the  feathers  of  the  under  parts  edged  with  black ;  flanks  have  a 
central  stripe  of  white  on  each  feather,  and  frequently  there  is  a  large  chestnut 
spot  of  a  pale  hue  on  the  abdomen ;  under  tail  coverts  almost  white,  striped 
with  brown ;  bill  black ;  feet  brownish. 

The  sexes  are  nearly  alike,  the  female,  perhaps,  not  being  quite  so  deeply 
colored,  and  the  crest  not  so  full. 

The  last  member  of  this  family  to  be  included  in  this  article  is  a  very  singu- 
lar looking,  yet  beautiful  bird,  and  is  known  as  the 

Massena  Partridge,  {Cyrtonyx  Massena.) 

The  fantastic  arrangement  of  opposing  colors  upon  the  head  of  the  male 
creates  a  very  curious  and  striking  effect,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  Mr.  Gould, 
the  eminent  English  ornithologist,  to  exclaim  that  it  **  forcibly  reminds  one  of 
the  painted  face  of  the  clown  in  a  pantomime." 

It  is  a  native  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  former  territory, 
on  the  upper  Rio  Grande  and  the  high  plains  of  the  Pecon.  This  species,  I 
believe,  generally  goes  in  small  covied,  and  is  gentle  and  aflfectionate  in  its  dis- 
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poBition,  evincing  but  little  fear  of  man's  presence  when  he  invadet  flieir 
domains,  thus  showing  exactly  the  opposite  trait  of  character  from  the  aealj 
partridge,  which  is  at  all  times  wild  and  suspicious. 

Captain  S.  6.  French  has  given  a  valuable  account  of  this  bird,  puUisbcd  ii 
**  Gassings  Birds  of  America,''  part  of  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  insertqg 
here: 

"It  was  in  the  summer  of  1846,  when  crossing  the  then  pathless  and  untrodden  plaioicr 
table-hiuds  which  extend  westwardly  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  New  Mexico,  that  I  fins 
met  witii  this  beautiful  purtridj^.  On  a  bright  summer  afternoon  I  undertook  the  ascent  of 
a  high  rocky  mountain  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  valley  throngh  whidi  die 
San  Pedro  river  takes  its  course,  and  when  I  had  guned  the  summit  I  observed  sevfnl  df 
these  birds,  a  few  feet  onlj  in  advance  of  me,  running  along  over  the  fragmeate  of  rocb 
and  through  the  dwarf  bushes,  which  grew  wherever  there  was  sufficient  soiL 

*' Their  handsome  plumage  and  their  gentleness  attracted  mj  attention,  and  IfeltintnT 
regrets  that  I  had  left  my  gun  behind  me,  thereby  losing  the  opportunity  for  seenring  tipdO' 
mens  fur  examination. 

''They  appear  to  inhabit  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills  in  that  desohtte  mgioD 
of  elevated  plains  west  of  the  fertile  portions  of  Texas,  living  amid  the  solitnde  that  wnpi 
them  in  silence,  far  from  enemies  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  In  no  instance  have  I  net 
with  this  species  near  any  settlements.  The  wild,  rocky  hill-sides  in  the  lone  wildernm 
seem  to  be  their  favorite  resort,  and  there,  where  trees  are  almost  unknown  and  vegetation  ii 
scant,  and  where  hardly  a  living  thing  is  seen,  are  these  fine  birds  found  in  all  their  beftotj 
and  gentleness. 

**The  coveys  of  them  showed  but  little  alarm  at  our  approach,  and  ran  along  over  the  rocb 
occasionally  attempting  to  secrete  themselves  beneath  them,  in  which  case  they  wonld  let  i 
person  approach  within  a  few  feet.  When  startled  by  the  firing  of  a  g^  they  fly  bat  aftv 
yards  before  again  alighting,  and  exhibit  little  of  that  wildness  peculiar  to  aU  t2ie  oAs 
species  of  partridges  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

The  male  has  the  forepart  and  sides  of  the  head  white,  with  a  black  Btime 
beginning  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  mnning  above  and  below  the  eye,  tbe 
lower  portion  widening  into  a  gular  patch,  which  joins  a  broad  black  mark  on 
the  throat.  A  black  line  in  the  centre  of  the  head,  commencing  at  the  bill,  and 
changing  to  brownish  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  Crest  buff  yellow,  upper 
parts  light  chestnut,  every  feather  transversely  barred  with  black,  and  having 
a  central  streak  of  yellowish  white.  The  black  bars  are  broader  on  the  wings, 
sometimes  forming  nearly  circular  spots.  A  wide  stripe  of  deep  chestnut  nns 
down  the  centre  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  ;  the  flanks  deep  black,  each  feather 
with  several  circular  spots  of  pure  white ;  thighs  and  under  tail  coverto  de^ 
black.  Tail  and  upper  coverts  same  color  as  the  wings.  Bill  dark  biown«  Coet 
paler  brown. 

The  female  is  very  different.  Head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  red- 
dish brown,  each  feather  barred  with  black  and  streaked  with  yellowish  whits. 
Under  parts  cinnamon,  with  central  stripes,  and  also  one  on  each  side  the  shaft, 
of  black.  The  head  is  entirely  without  the  conspicuous  markings  of  the  male. 
Throat  is  pale  white,  and  the  flanks  have  lines  and  small  spots  of  black. 

The  foregoing  species,  belonging  to  the  three  different  families,  comprise  aU 
the  game  birds  of  the  gallinaceous  order  inhabiting  the  United  States;  but 
there  are  two  others  not  of  this  order  which  are  justly  considered  as  eame»  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  an  article  devoted  to  that  class  of  birds.  They 
both  are  members  of  the  family  scolopacidac  or  snipe,  and  the  first  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  well-known 

Woodcock,  {Philohela  minor.) 

This  is  a  migratory  species,  not  confined  to  any  particular  portion  of  the 
Union,  but  distributed  throughout  the  country.  The  length  of  its  stay  in  any 
part  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  weather,  for  though  they  may  be^  in 
some  places,  exceedingly  abundant  one  day,  yet  should  a  severe  frost  occur 
during  the  night,  the  next  morning  their  numbers  would  be  very  much  dimin- 
ished, or  else  the  birds  would  have  entirely  disappeared. 
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The  woodcock  generally  makes  its  appearance  within  our  limits  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  remains  until  November ;  sometimes  stragglers  are 
found  within  the  vicinity  of  warm  springs,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water 
has  prevented  the  snow  and  ice  from  remaining,  even  as  late  as  the  latter  part 
of  December.  It  migrates  singly,  and  always  at  night.  In  fact,  it  is  a  noctur- 
nal bird,  roaming  about  chiefly  after  the  sun  has  set,  its  sight  seeming  to  be 
much  better  at  night  than  in  the  bright  light  of  the  sun's  rays. 

It  commences  to  breed  in  March  in  the  northern  States,  but  in  the  south  fully 
a  month  earlier.  Indeed,  they  often  lay  their  eggs  when  the  ground  is  still 
covered  with  snow  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  nest,  which  is  formed  of  dry 
leaves  and  grass,  without  much  care  exhibited  in  its  construction,  is  placed  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  woods  upon  the  ground.  The  average  number  of  eggs  is 
four,  smooth,  of  a  clay  color,  thickly  spotted  with  dark  brown.  The  young  tot- 
ter about  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell,  deserting  the  nest  immediately,  and 
are  not  fully  fledged  and  able  to  fly  until  they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old. 
When  first  hatched  they  are  very  comical-looking  little  things,  covered  with  a 
yellowish  down,  striped  and  marked  with  black  or  very  dark  brown,  and  with 
a  bill  to  all  appearance  very  much  too  long  for  them  to  manage. 

Woodcock  shooting  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  those 
denominated  as  field  sports,  and  immense  numbers  of  these  birds  are  annually 
killed,  their  destruction,  I  regret  to  add,  commencing  in  very  many  instances 
before  they  are  fully  grown.  Its  flight  is  rapid,  and  as  it  is  generally  fond  of 
dwelling  where  the  foliage  is  dense,  it  requires  a  practiced  hand  always  to  bring 
it  down.  It  does  not  often  proceed  in  a  straight  course,  but  inclines  to  either 
side  at  every  few  yards,  and  if  it  has  not  been  much  distiurbed  will  settle  again 
after  proceeding  a  short  distance. 

By  many  this  species  is  considered  as  stupid,  and  I  remember  one  instance 
which  would  seem  to  corroborate  this  opinion.  I  'was  once  standing  upon  the 
piazza  of  a  hotel  in  the  country,  when  a  woodcock  flew  by  close  to  me,  and  it 
required  no  great  dexterity  for  me  to  knock  it  down  with  my  hand.  On  pick- 
ing it  up  I  found  it  was  a  full-grown  bird,  and  could  not  account  for  its  coming 
into  such  a  locality  unless  the  glare  of  the  sun  had  dazzled  its  eyes  so  that  it 
could  not  see  its  course  distinctly.  Many  are  the  specimens  I  have  seen  which 
were  killed  by  flying  against  the  telegraph  wire ;  but  this  is  not  so  surprising,  as 
the  wire  is  not  easily  distinguished  at  any  distance. 

The  woodcock  is  not  addicted  to  wading,  and  always  resorts  to  rivulets  and 
margins  of  muddy  ground,  never  seeking  its  food  in  salt  marshes.  It  obtains 
this  by  probing  the  damp  or  moist  earth  with  its  long  bill,  and  in  this  way 
procures  the  worms  upon  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  swallowing  great  numbers  of 
them  in  the  course  of  a  night,  as  many,  according  to  Audubon,  as  would  equal 
its  own  weight. 

In  the  fall  this  bird  is  generally  found  upon  the  hill-sides.  I  have  met  with 
them  among  oak  trees,  and  amid  evergreens,  at  some  distance  from  any  water. 
They  obtain  their  subsistence,  when  in  such  localities,  by  turning  over  the  dead 
leaves  and  picking  up  the  worms  which  they  may  discover  lying  beneath. 

The  eye  of  the  woodcock,  which  is  large,  bright,  and  very  beautiful,  is  placed 
high  upon  the  head ;  a  very  wise  provision,  for  as  the  bird,  when  feeding,  thrusts 
its  bill  into  the  ground  up  to  the  nostrils,  the  organ  is  protected  from  injury  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  mire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
see  its  enemies  some  distance  away  while  it  is  thus  employed. 

This  species  being  highly  esteemed  as  food,  and  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
always  commands  a  high  price  in  our  markets,  which  causes  them  to  be  eagerly 
sought  for ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  it  would  probably  be  saved  from 
extermination,  even  in  our  thickly  populated  districts,  were  it  sufficiently  pro- 
tected from  molestation  during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  while  the  young 
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were  still  not  full  grown;  since  not  many  are  caught  in  8nareB»  and  it  genenDy 
must  be  shot  to  be  procured. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  woodcock  has  a  curioos  way  of  ascandiny 
and  descending  in  a  kind  of  spiral  flight  every  morning  and  eyening,  at  tbe 
same  time  uttering  a  grating  note.  This  sound  is  also  oA;en  repeated  wbm 
the  bird  is  on  the  ground,  and  Audubon  gives  the  following  interesting  aoeoant 
of  it : 

**  On  observing  the  woodcock  when  in  the  act  of  emitting  these  notes,  yon  would  Imiguie 
bo  everted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  produce  them ;  its  head  and  bill  being  inclined  towirds 
the  ground,  and  a  strong  forward  movement  of  the  body  taking  ^lace  at  the  moinent  the 
kicank  roaches  your  cur.  This  over,  the  bird  jerks  its  hafif-spread  tail,  then  erects  itself^  aihi 
stands  as  if  listening  for  a  few  moments,  when,  if  the  cry  is  not  answered,  it  repeats  It 

''I  feel  pretty  confident  that  in  spring  the  female,  attracted  by  these  Bounds  flies  to  the 
umle ;  tor,  on  several  occasions,  I  observed  the  bird  that  had  uttered  the  call  immeditt^v 
ctircss  the  one  that  had  just  arrived,  and  which  I  knew  from  its  greater  size  to  be  a  female. 
I  um  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  this  is  always  the  case;  for,  on  other  occasions,  I  have 
scon  a  male  fly  off  and  alight  near  another,  wht^n  they  would  inunediatoly  b^n  to  &fht, 
tugging  and  pushing  each  other  with  their  bills  in  the  most  curious  manner  imaginable.*" 

The  woodcock  may  be  described  as  follows : 

Fore  part  of  head  grayish ;  upper  part  has  two  transverse  bars  of  blaekisk 
and  two  others  of  the  same  color,  but  narrower  on  the  occiput;  these  last 
separated  by  light  red ;  a  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  and  one  below  the  eye, 
brownish  black. 

The  entire  upper  parts  are  variegated  with  ash  gray,  rufous,  yellowish,  and 
black.  Tail  feathers  brownish  black,  tipped  with  gray,  and  mottled  with  red  on 
their  outer  edges.  Entire  under  parts  rufous,  brighter  on  the  Bides  and  under 
the  wings ;  under  tail  coverts  tipped  with  white.  Bill  yellowish  brown,  darker 
towards  the  end.    Feet  flesh  color. 

The  next  species,  though  belonging  to  the  same  family,  is  of  a  difierent  gttiaB, 
and  equally  well  known  as  the — 

Wilson's  or  Ex\olish  Snipe,  {OalUnago  WUsonii.) 

It  is  distributed  throughout  our  country,  extending  its  migrations  northward 
during  the  summer  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Unit^  States.  They  go  to  the 
southern  States,  where  they  pass  the  winter,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  and  return  again  in  March  and  April,  rarely  halting  to  breed  within 
the  Union. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  frequently  incubates,  it  begins  to  lay  its  eggs  in 
June,  choosing  the  swampy  grounds  as  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  since  these 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  and  also  as  it  is  in  such  spots  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  abundance  of  its  favorite  food. 

The  nest  is  a  mere  hollow  in  the  moss,  and  in  this  are  deposited  four  eggs 
with  their  small  ends  down,  olive  in  color,  thickly  spotted  with  light  and  dark 
brown. 

The  young  are  at  flrst  covered  with  down  of  a  brownish  tinge,  and  leavB  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  feeding  at  first  upon  such  small  insects  as  they  may 
find  upon  the  surface  of  the  mire,  until  their  bills  have  received  saffideDt 
strength  to  enable  them  to  probe  deeper  into  the  ground,  at  which  operation 
they  soon  become  very  expert. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Union  the  English  snipe  arrives  from  its  breeding 
ground  in  the  north  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  immediately  seeks 
the  meadows,  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  borders  of  ponds.  Often  in  snch 
localities  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers,  the  ground  seeounff  to  be 
alive  with  them,  as  they  rise  when  disturbed  in  flocks  of  from  six  to  thirty  or 
more. 

When  they  take  wing  they  utter  a  grating  noise  resembling  Matpc*  «eo^ 
and  should  the  day  be  windy  they  will  fly  in  an  irregular  sifpag  oonrBe,  very 
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trying  to  an  inexperienced  marksman,  nntil  they  are  nearly  out  of  gnnsbot, 
when  they  proceed  in  a  more  direct  manner.  If  they  should  be  wild,  as  is 
almost  always  the  case  on  rainy,  boiBteix>iM  days,  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  dozens 
will  rise  in  all  directions,  and  many  of  them,  aner  perfomung  a  very  eccentric 
flight,  sometimes  high  in  the  air,  will  pitch  headlong  with  great  Telocity,  fre- 
quently upon  the  same  spot  from  which  they  arose,  and  soon  disperse  in  search 
of  food. 

Snipe  shooting  is  preferred  by  many  to  any  other  of  our  field  sports,  as  it  is 
always  followed  in  open  ground,  no  trees  or  bushes  intervening  between  the 
marksman  and  his  game,  and  the  birds  are  among  the  most  delicate  of  all  those 
of  our  feathered  game.  But  it  also  has  its  drawbacks,  the  principal  one  being, 
that  it  frequents  swampy,  treacherous  ground,  through  which  the  sportsman  is 
obliged  to  force  his  way,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  him  to  sink 
nearly  up  to  his  waist  in  mud  and  water  when  striving  to  reach  better  ground, 
or  to  pick  up  some  bird  just  killed.  On  warm,  bright  days  the  snipe  will  often 
lie  with  great  pertinacity,  and  enable  a  good  dog  to  point  them,  thus  allowing  a 
large  number  to  be  killed ;  but  at  other  times  it  does  not  lie  well,  generaUy 
taking  flight  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  ahead  of  the  dog. 

The  snipe  walks  easily  and  lightly,  carrying  its  bill  inclined  downwards,  and 
as  soon  as  it  finds  a  suitable  spot  thrusts  several  times  in  quick  succession  into 
the  soft  ground  in  search  of  its  customary  food.  Having  in  this  way  exhausted 
one  place,  it  seeks  another,  until  its  appetite  being  satisfied,  it  remains  quiet 
until  nightfall,  when  it  flies  about  without  fear  of  harm.  The  number  of  holes 
observed  in  the  soil  is  an  indication  whether  the  snipe  are  plentiftd  or  not  in 
the  locality,  and  their  appearance  readily  indicates  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  recently  made. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  chiefly  ground-worms,  insects — sometimes  a  leech 
will  not  be  passed  unnoticed ;  and,  according  to  some  authors,  it  will  eat  the 
juicy,  tender  roots  of  difierent  vegetables.  Although  the  marshy  grounds  are 
its  usual  resort,  I  have,  on  difierent  occasions,  met  with  this  bird  in  the  fall 
upon  the  uplands,  but  never  in  any  numbers.  I  suppose,  when  frequenting 
such  situations  they  obtain  their  food  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  wood- 
cock, by  turning  over  the  dead  leaves  and  seizing  upon  the  insects  which  may 
be  beneath. 

Wilson,  the  poet-naturalist — ^pioneer  of  American  ornithologists — ^was  the 
first  to  observe  the  difference  between  this  bird  and  the  European  species,  ^to 
which,  indeed,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance,)  and  therefore  it  is  known  to  tne 
scientific  world  bearing  his  honored  name. 

Great  numbers  of  these  birds  are  annually  killed  during  their  spring  and  fall 
migrations,  and,  as  they  are  highly  esteemed  in  our  large  cities,  they  are  always 
in  great  demand.  During  the  winter  it  is  found  often  in  large  fiocks  on  the  wet 
grounds  of  Louisiana  and  other  of  the  Qulf  States,  and  the  rice  plantations  of 
South  Carolina  are  also  a  favorite  resort. 

In  the  spring,  when  mated,  the  two  birds  are  accustomed  to  mount  high  in 
the  air  about  sunrise,  and  sail  around  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  producing 
a  curious  rolling  sound,  caused,  probably,  by  the  air  passing  swiftly  through  the 
feathers  of  their  wings. 

The  snipe  is  rather  a  prettily-marked  bird,  having  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bead  brownish  black  bands,  separated  by  narrower  ones  of  lignt  brown,  and 
another  of  the  same  color  running  from  the  bill  over  the  eye.  A  loral  band  of 
dark  brown,  chin  white,  and  neck  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  very  dark  brown. 
Upper  parts  variegated  with  brownish  black  and  reddish  brown,  the  outer  edges 
of  the  scapulars  being  yellowish  white.  Wings  similarly  mottled,  outer  edges 
of  first  primary  white,  some  of  the  coverts  also  tipped  with  the  same.  Rump 
and  upper  tail  coverts  crossed  with  yellowish,  brownish  red  and  black  bands. 
Tail  feathers  black,  tipped  with  reddish,  and  with  a  subterminal  black  bar ; 
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outer  feathers  frequently  white  and  barred  with  black.  Under  parts  white, 
barred  on  the  abdomen,  sides,  and  under  tail  coverts  with  browxuBh  black.  Bill 
brown,  darkest  at  the  end.    Legs  dark  brown. 

With  this  species  the  list  of  those  which  may  be  strictly  considered  as  the 
land  game  birds  of  the  United  States  terminates,  but  there  is  one  other  which, 
although  not  usually  looked  upon  as  game  in  its  restricted  senBe.  yet»  becmBe 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  as  an  article  of  food,  and  |)0S8e88e8  many  enxioiu 
and  interesting  facts  connected  with  its  habits,  may  not  inappropmtely  be 
included  in  this  article.     I  refer  to  tfa^ 

Wild  Pigeon,  (Ectopistes  migratoria,) 

sometimes  known  as  the  passenger  pigeon.  This  bird  is  remarkable  for  its 
symmetry  of  form,  the  extreme  rapidity  and  elegance  of  its  flight,  as  well  as  for 
the  incredible  numbers  which  at  times  pass  over  different  portions  of  oar  land, 
affording,  seemingly  with  but  little  diminution  in  their  crowded  ranks,  food  for 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  people. 

It  propels  itself  by  quickly  repeated  flappings  of  the  wings,  bringing  these 
at  times  closely  to  the  body  with  firm  strokes,  and,  before  alighting,  breuks  the 
force  of  its  flight  by  several  rapid  beats,  as  though  fearing  injury  from  coming 
too  suddenly  into  contact  with  the  object  upon  which  it  may  desire  to  rest 

It  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  moving  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  minute ;  and  it  has  been  killed  in  New  York  with  its  crop  yet  filled  with  the 
rice  collected  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  which  it  most  have 
left  only  five  or  six  hours  before  meeting  its  death.  I  say  otdyt  because,  as  they 
digest  their  food  rapidly,  they  must  necessarily  have  travelled  the  distance 
within  the  time  allowed,  in  order  to  have  arrived  with  the  rice  still  in  its  perfect 
state. 

The  shape  of  their  body  is  oval,  with  a  sharp-pointed  tail,  admirably  con- 
structed for  rapid  evolutions,  and  also  furnished  with  a  pair  of  long  wings* 
moved  by  large  and  powerful  muscles.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  bird  mil 
pass  through  a  wood  is  perfectly  astonishing,  threading  its  way  amid  the  closely- 
grown  branches  with  unerring  course,  it  flashes  upon  the  sight  like  a  meteor, 
and  is  gone. 

A  pigeon-roost  is  a  curiosity  well  worth  a  visit  from  any  one  who  has  the 
slightest  fancy  for  the  strange  things  in  nature.  No  language  can  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  places,  when  occupi&l  by  its  millions  of 
tenants.  Instances  are  known  where  these  birds  have  covered  the  trees  fior  a 
distance  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  length  bv  three  to  five  in  breadth,  every  limb 
of  every  tree  within  that  spacious  extent  loaded  and  groaning  with  the  weight 
of  the  numberless  pigeons  clustered  on  it.  When  approaching  these  roosts  thsir 
advance  is  heralded  by  a  sound  like  the  gale  when  it  sweeps  over  die  ocean  in 
uncontrolled  fury,  the  sky  is  darkened  by  their  inconceivable  numbers,  and  the 
noise  of  their  flapping  wings,  as  they  stay  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  is  like 
the  sound  of  many  waters.  They  come  by  thousands  in  a  flock,  and  settle  on 
the  trees  around,  while  frequently  the  con^sion  reigning  everywhere  is  increased 
by  great  limbs  breaking  from  the  weight  of  the  birds  upon  them,  and  fiilling  with 
a  crash,  carrying  death  and  destruction  among  those  which  have  alighted  beneath. 
Some  of  these  places  are  resorted  to  annually  by  the  birds,  and  the  fiirmen, 
just  before  the  time  the  pigeons  usually  appear,  will  assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  them.  Sometimes  the  hogs  are  driven  to  the  roost  to  be  fattened  on 
the  birds  which  are  slain.  Guns  are  used  to  kill  them,  but  often  long  poles  are 
equally  effective,  for  the  pigeons  make  little  or  no  effort  to  escape.  Tnej  con- 
tinue to  arrive  often  until  the  night  has  far  advanced,  and  the  uproar  is  eon- 
tinued  until  daybreak,  when  they  begin  to  move  off,  and  when  the  son  xises 
the  majority  have  departed. 
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The  flesh  of  the  wild  pigeon  is  dark,  and  hj  some  is  much  liked.  The  young, 
or  squabs,  as  they  are  termed,  are  very  tender  and  delicate,  and  much  more 
esteemed  as  food  than  the  adult  bird. 

The  pigeon  generally  selects  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  to  breed  in,  and  as 
many  as  fifty  nests  may  be  counted  upon  a  single  tree.  The  bearing  of  the 
male  at  this  time  is  much  like  that  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  elevating  and  depress- 
ing the  body,  swelling  out  the  throat,  and  expanding  the  tail,  he  moves  around 
the  timorous  female,  uttering  the  soft  coo-coo^ooy  so  familiar  to  everybody  who 
has  ever  been  near  a  dove-cot. 

They  lay  only  two  eggs,  elliptical  in  form,  and  of  a  pure  white.  When  the 
young  are  about  half  grown,  their  enemies  of  every  kind  come  to  these  places, 
and  disturb  the  peaceful  birds  by  endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  them  in  all 
manner  of  ways.  The  quickest  is  to  cut  the  trees  down,  and  as  ohe  falls,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  another,  it  shakes  all  the  squabs  out  of  the  nests  which 
may  be  on  it,  and  soon  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  little  helpless  things,  and 
immense  numbers  are  thus  destroyed. 

The  wild  pigeon  never  rests  at  any  great  distance  from  water,  to  which  it 
resorts  several  times  during  the  day,  and  when  it  drinks  immerses  its  bill  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  so  remains  until  its  thirst  is  satisfied. 

Immense  flocks  of  these  birds,  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  are  not 
so  often  seen  now  as  formerly ;  the  diminution  of  their  number  maybe  attributed 
equally  to  the  destruction  of  our  forests  as  to  the  birds  themselves,  and  it  is  a 
rare  thing  in  these  days  to  witness,  near  the  cultivated  districts,  any  very  great 
flight  of  pigeons.  The  skin  is  very  tender  and  ea^ly  torn,  while  the  feathers 
fall  off  at  the  least  touch— characters  peculiar  to  this  family. 

The  male  of  this  species  has  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  brownish  red,  some- 
times with  a  purplish  tint,  rest  of  under  partfl  bluish  white.  Head  blue ;  hind 
part  and  sides  of  neck  changing  to  gold,  green,  and  bright  crimson.  Upper  part 
c>f  body  blue ;  wing  coverts  marked  with  black  spots ;  quills  blackish,  tipped 
with  white.  Inside  tail  feathers  dark  brown;  rest  blue  on  the  outer  web,  white 
ou  the  inner.     Bill  black;  feet  red. 

The  female  has  a  similar  distribution  of  colors,  but  very  much  duller  than  the 
male.  Olivaceous  above,  beneath  pale  blue  instead  of  red ;  a  slight  tinge  on  the 
laeck,  and  the  throat  whitish. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  last  species  this  article  would  naturally  close, 
but  it  is  eminently  proper  that  I  should  discuss  at  this  time  several  points  rela- 
ting to  our  game  birds,  and  endeavor  to  bring  them,  as  well  as  I  may  be  able, 
to    he  notice  and  serious  attention  of  all  those  who  may  read  this  review. 

America,  although  possessing  such  an  extensive  and  varied  catalogue  of  birds, 
which,  in  many  ways,  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  her  people,  has  done  less  to 
preserve  them  from  actual  extermination  than,  perhaps,  any  other  nation.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  State  governments,  through  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of 
enterprising  individuals,  have  passed  what  are  called  "game  laws;"  but  some 
avenue  has  always  been  found  by  those  who  have  set  them  at  defiance  to  escape 
from  just  punishment,  and  the  originators  of  these  laws  have  seen  their  laudable 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  feathered  tribes  become  virtually  a  dead  letter. 

One  cause  for  this  lamentable  state  of  things  is,  that  these  laws  have,  almost 
always,  been  drawii  up  by  those  who  live  in  our  large  cities,  and  passed  through 
their  influence,  and  are,  consequently,  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  distrust 
and  suspicion  by  many  farmers,  who  erroneously  believe  that  the  sportsman 
desires  to  prevent  the  birds  from  being  killed,  even  by  the  owners  of  the  soil,  in 
order  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  country  may  be  invaded  by  him- 
self and  friends  sallying  from  the  towns  to  gratify  their  own  pleasure  in  the 
destruction  of  game,  to  the  attempted  exclusion  of  everybody  else. 

That  such  is  the  feeling  in  portions  of  our  country  is  a  well-established  fact, 
known  to  all  those  who  have  ever  gone  out  with  dog  and  gun,  and  it  is*  more- 
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over,  carried  to  such  extent  in  some  of  tbe  States  that  any  man  who  intj  be 
seen  equipped  for  sporting,  traversing  the  fields,  is  peremptorily  ordered  off  the 
land.  This,  however,  is  the  undeniable  right  of  every  fanner.  And,  in  ididj 
instances,  instead  of  being  a  discourteous  act,  would  be  a  matter  of  oon^ratuktion, 
as  tending  to  further  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  been  instmmental  injffovidiDg 
''game  laws,"  were  it  not  that  the  birds,  in  very  many  inBtances,  are  shot, 
trapped,  and  snared  in  and  out  of  season  by  the  country  people  themselves,  ia 
order  to  obtain  the  high  price  now  offered  in  oar  markets  for  all  omr  game  birds. 

Formerly  these  were  unnoticed,  and  the  farmer  would  wonder  what  the 
sportsman  found  to  shoot,  as,  day  after  day,  the  report  of  his  gun  echoed  through 
the  woods  and  Heids,  and  was  surprised  when  the  results  of  a  day's  work  was 
exhibited ;  but  when  the  extension  of  our  railways  into  nearly  every  comer  of 
the  States  gave  a  ready  access  to  our  markets,  then  every  boy  discoTered  that 
more  could  be  earned  in  a  day  by  strolling  about  with  his  gun  than  by  working 
in  the  fields,  and  immediately  there  was  commenced  that  crusade  upon  the 
feathered  race  which,  with  increasing  perseverance,  has  been  nnintermittedly 
carried  on  to  the  present  time  to  the  utter  extinction  of  many  of  our  finest  birds 
in  some  localities,  and  to  their  gradual  diminution  in  every  other  place  where 
they  were  found  to  exist.  Lest  this  assertion  may  be  doubted,  or  deemed  an 
exaggeration,  let  me  cite  an  instance  to  prove  its  truth. 

The  prairie-hen,  or  pinnated  grouse,  was  once  found  in  great  numbers  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  was  as  abundant  upon  the  plaios 
of  Long  Island  as  it  is  now  on  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  But  what 
can  be  said  of  it  now  ?  Long  since  has  the  last  representative  of  this  nobk 
grouse  disappeared  from  the  eastern  States,  save  in  one  or  two  isolated  places, 
and  the  prairie-chicken  has  already  become  the  subject  of  tradition,  for  but  few 
persons  are  now  living  who  can  remember  when  it  existed  on  our  eastern  shores. 

That  such  extermination  was  unnecessary  and  wilful  can  be  readily  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  where  adequate  means  have  been  employed  for  their  preservation 
they  still  are  found,  if  not  in  increased  numbers,  at  least  without  any  very  serious 
diminution. 

Upon  the  prairies  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  this  bird  once  existed  in 
countless  multitudes;  but  what  do  we  learn  to-day  from  investigations  carried 
on  amid  the  apparently  endless  extent  of  those  sky-bound  plains  ?  Simply  that 
every  year  the  pinnated  grouse  diminishes,  and  that  if  the  proper  means  are  not 
employed  tiow  to  stop  the  universal  destruction  at  work  ^tn  this  species,  it3 
disappearance  from  our  country  long  before  the  close  of  the  present  centnry  will 
be  as  certain  as  the  inexorable  decree  of  fate. 

But  some  will  say,  "  What  is  the  use  in  preserving  them ;  they  are  not  very 
good  eating?"  Or  else,  taking  another  view  of  the  case,  will  make  the  selfish 
remark  that,  "They  will  last  my  time;"  and  if  you  speak  of  the  benefits  to  be 
conferred  upon  those  who  may  come  after  us,  will  reply  with  the  Irish  baronet, 
"  What  do  we  care  for  posterity ;  what  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us  ?" 

Yet,  even  to  such  individuals  as  these,  something  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
our  birds.  Nothing  was  ever  created  in  vain ;  each  and  every  creatnre  has  its 
allotted  duty  to  perform,  and  the  most  despised  and  persecuted  feathered  biped 
that  ever  flew  accomplishes  some  good  to  man  in  the  realm  of  nature. 

The  kindly  offices  of  the  birds  are  as  necessary  to  the  farmer  as  the  welcome 
showers  of  the  summer,  or  the  genial  rays  of  the  life-inspiring  sun,  and  although 
the  opposite  opinion  is  generally  entertained,  and  a  war  without  any  quarter  is 
waged  on  certain  hated  but  little  understood  species,  yet  I  do  believe,  if  our 
birds  should  ever  become  seriously  lessened  in  their  numbers,  that  not  a  half 
crop  of  any  cereal  could  be  raised  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  cur  wide 
domain. 

Wild  turkeys  are  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  for  their  destructive  pro- 
pensities, and  various  are  the  ways  employed,  where  they  are  nnmerons,  to 
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^tirpate  tliem;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  tbat  a  flock  of  the  domestic  bird  will 
dear  a  field  in  a  verj  short  space  of  time  of  that  fearfoi  scourge  to  every  land 
ipon  which  it  appears  in  numbers,  the  grasshopper;  and  odier  insects  and 
inrtfol  grabs  are  alike  destroyed  by  them. 

That  some  species  are  injarions  to  the  growing  crops,  in  a  measure,  may  be 
illowed ;  but  no  one  can  tell  how  much  assistance  those  same  birds  may  have 
i>een  to  the  £urmer,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the 
lumber  of  insects  which  may  have  been  consumed  with  the  particles  of  grain. 
Yet  this  thought  is  forgotten,  or  never  entertained  at  all,  in  the  urgent  desire  to 
ilay  immediately  the  birds  which  may  visit  the  fields. 

Suppose  we  even  grant  that  there  are  certain  birds  which  it  would  be  better 
Por  the  crops  if  they  had  never  existed ;  still,  this  admission  could  not  be  brought 
Id  an  argument  in  favor  of  slaughtering  the  game  birds,  with  which,  at  present, 
vee  have  to  do ;  for  no  one  who  has  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  will 
accuse  them  of  occasioning  any  serious  injury  to  our  farmers. 

Many  of  the  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  of  the  swamps  and 
lonely  depths  of  the  forests ;  yet  they  do  not  escape  persecution  any  the  more 
readily  for  this,  and  against  them  the  warfare  is  as  mercilessly  carried  as  though 
3ach  individual  was  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence  of  disposing  of  a  bushel  of  com 
3very  morning  and  evening. 

It  is  not  because  they  are  destructive  in  their  habits,  although  this  may  be, 
md  is  cited  as  a  reason  for  the  numbers  destroyed,  but  on  account  of  the  demand 
always  existing  in  the  cities,  and  the  extreme  rates  given  for  them,  even  when 
the  birds  are  poor  in  flesh  and  unfit  to  eat;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  more 
unseasonable  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  demand,  and  the  higher  the  price  for 
them. 

Lest  some  of  my  readers  may  imagine,  because  they  see  every  day  numbers 
rf  game  birds  exposed  for  sale,  that  they  increase,  instead  of  diminish,  in  the 
country,  I  will  state  a  few  facts  to  support  my  opinion  that  in  a  few  years  they 
will  be  found,  many  of  them  at  least,  no  longer  in  the  land. 

The  reason  why  so  many  are  to  be  seen  at  once  is,  not  that  their  numbers 
bave  become  greater  anywhere  within  the  United  States,  but  because  the  facili- 
ties for  transporting  them  have  increased,  and  now  birds  killed  in  Minnesota 
can  be  brought  to  New  York  perfectly  fresh  and  fit  for  the  table  during  the 
Jointer  months,  and,  if  packed  in  ice,  in  summer  also. 

Thus  the  entire  country  is  made  to  contribute,  and  the  results  of  this  crusade 
ire  visible  every  day  in  our  markets  in  the  immense  piles  of  game  birds  distri- 
buted on  every  side. 

Now,  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  numbers  thus  destroyed :  Statistics,  particu- 
larly on  thia  subject,  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  even  when  procured,  are 
sometimes,  not  always,  reliable,  but  the  following  facts  may  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

In  this  city,  (New  York,)  one  man  has  been  known  to  receive,  in  one  con- 
gignment,  twenty  tons  of  prairie  chickens  ;  allowing  two  pounds  as  the  weight 
of  each  bird,  a  very  fair  average,  the  enormous  number  of  twenty  thousand 
pinnated  grouse  would  remain,  received  by  one  person  in  a  single  day.  TKe 
ruffed  grouse,  happily,  cannot  be  captured  in  sucn  flocks  at  once,  but  must  be 
obtained  one  at  a  time,  and  yet  I  know  of  one  firm  that  receive  sometimes,  on 
many  Saturdays  in  succession,  five  hundred  pairs  of  these  birds. 

Some  of  our  large  poultry  dealers  will  sell  in  six  months  two  hundred  thou- 
sand game  birds ;  others,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  and  others,  again, 
four  hundred  dozen,  and  so  on  downwards  through  the  scale  until  the  final  re- 
sult of  all  these  amounts,  if  it  could  be  accurately  obtained,  would  make  one 
stand  aghast  at  £he  incredible  numbers  which  are  slaughtered  every  year ;  and 
the  question  would  naturally  occur.  How  long  can  any  remain  1  while  the  close 
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of  tHe  present  centorj  would  appear  to  be  far  too  liberal  an  allowanee  of  time 
within  which  the  last  game  bird  must  disappear. 

In  the  above  estimates  I  do  not  include  any  waterfowl,  bat  simply  the  luttti 
and  pinnated  grouse,  partridge,  woodcock,  and  English  snipe.  Of  all  thofle 
enumerated  in  mj  list  as  game,  these  alone  can  generally  be  found  for  sale  in 
our  markets. 

Wild  turkeys  sometimes  occur,  but  never  in  any  considerable  nnmberSi  and 
consequently  are  not  included,  while  the  other  species  are  fortunately  even  yet 
too  far  removed  to  be  transported  without  risk  to  the  shipper. 

These  estimates,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  are  probably  far  below  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  and  these,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  but  the  receipts  of  a 
single  city ;  the  total  numbers  of  birds  destroyed  throughout  the  country  would 
exceed  the  credibility  of  every  one. 

Now,  with  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  dearly  the 
duty  of  those  who  take  any  interest  in  preserving  to  our  country  the  yalaaUe 
gifts  which  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  her,  that  all  the  influence  and 
authority  with  which  they  may  be  possessed  should  be  so  directed  as  to  caoBe 
this  wholesale  butchery  of  our  game  birds  to  cease  ? 

The  efforts  of  clubs  and  individuals  have  in  a  measure  £uled,  as  before 
stated,  chiefly  because  they  have  been,  at  best,  but  feebly  supported  by  the 
power  of  the  respective  States ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  general  government  should  be  in- 
terposed for  the  preservation  of  the  game  birds  before  it  is  too  late,  and  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  which  for  ages  have  been  vocal  with  the  love-eongs  of  our 
noble  birds  in  the  gladsome  spring-time  have  become  silent  for  ever. 

Do  not  think,  reader,  that  this  is  a  fancy-picture,  a  conception  of  the  ima^ni- 
tion  only ;  it  will  become  a  stern  reality,  and  Americans  will  present  the  ead 
spectacle  of  being  the  only  civilized  nation  on  the  earth  that  did  not  esteem 
their  game  birds  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  one  vigorous  effort,  while 
there  was  yet  time,  for  their  preservation. 

This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  proper  place  to  make  any  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  framing  of  suitable  **  game  laws  ;"  it  is  best  to  leave  that  doty 
to  those  whose  legal  acquirements  render  them  more  fitted  for  it ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  entering  my  earnest  protest  against  all  kinds  of  snares  and  traps 
employed  for  the  capture  of  game.  They  are  perfect  "  besoms  of  destructioD/' 
sweeping  clean,  wherever  they  are  used,  the  entire  country  of  its  winged  gamei 
and  the  practice  should  be  discountenanced,  and  the  offender  visited  with  the 
severest  punishment  that  the  law  would  allow  to  be  meted  out  to  him.  Destroy 
tlie  snai'cs  and  the  birds  will  increase,  for  they  can  be  but  comparatively  little 
diminished  in  their  numbers  when  killed  only  in  a  legitimate  way  at  the  proper 
season ;  but  I  believe  I  am  well  within  a  safe  limit  when  I  say  that  fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  game  birds  brought  into  our  markets,  excepting  woodcock  and 
snipe,  are  snared  or  trapped.  In  the  western  country,  entire  flocks  of  grouse 
and  partridges  are  taken  at  one  haul,  in  nets,  and  none  left  to  propagate  the 
species,  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  increasing  scarcity 
year  by  year. 

Portions  of  the  past  winter  were  unusually  severe,  and  in  Illinois  (I  speak 
from  experience)  the  partridges,  which  last  fall  were  found  there  in  extraor- 
dinary numbers,  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  intense  cold,  so  that  now 
one  may  traverse  acres  without  finding  a  single  covey.  Now,  these  few  sor* 
vivors,  instead  of  being  protected,  so  that  the  species  may  not  become  extinct, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  snared  during  the  coming  winter,  and  the  partridge, 
in  certain  portions  of  the  State,  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  increase  of  population,  the  destruction  of  our  for- 
ests, and  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  tend  to  the  disappearance  of  our  game 
birds ;  and  while  with  some  species  this  may  be  partially  the  casoy  yet  with 
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othen  these  dicamBtiinceB  have  exaetlj  the  opposite  effect.  For  instonee,  the 
ruffdd  grouse  and  wild  turkey  are  emiiieiitly  birds  of  the  wilderness,  and  an- 
doubtedly  woold  be  affected  as  regards  their  nambers  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  woods,  yet  there  would  always  be  sufficient  remaining  to  afford  cover  and 
protection  in  settled  districts  even  to  these— certainly  to  the  former ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  partridge  and  woodcock  are  never  seen  in  the  virgin  forest, 
but  seek  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  or  cleared  ground ;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  settler's  axe  has  levelled  the  woods  around  his  dwelling,  and  admitted  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  land,  that  these  birds  make  their  appearance. 
It  is  true  that  they  both  reauire  woodland— in  fact,  the  woodcock  is  never  found 
where  there  are  no  trees ;  out  it  is  not  probable  that  American  industry  will 
ever  extend  its  agriculture  so  greatly  that  no  groves  or  coppices  will  remain  to 
afford  shelter  to  the  feathered  game.  So  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
spread  of  civilization  has  the  effect,  not  of  exterminating  the  birds,  but  rather 
of  increasing  their  numbers. 

But  there  is  one  view  to  be  taken  of  this  suUect,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  us  as  a  people.  Field  sports  have  been,  and  eVer 
will  be,  one  of  the  chief  reliances  of  a  nation  to  save  it  from  degenerating  into 
effBminacy.  Americans  are  probably  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  fire-arms 
than  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  almost  universal  habit  of  our  young  men  indulging  in  field  sports,  so 
that  in  the  time  of  need,  (has  it  not  been  well  proved  f )  assisted  by  this  most 
essential  qualification,  they  have  been  enabled  to  defend  their  country  from  all 
her  foes,  and  maintain  themselves  a  ftee  people.  Let  but  the  game  of  fur,  fin, 
and  feather  become  extinct  in  the  land,  and  the  rifle  and  the  gun  will  be  laid 
aside,  and  those  who  may  come  after  us  will  be  as  utterly  unused  to  handle 
these  weapons  with  even  safety  to  themselves  as  though  such  articles  had  never 
been  known.  The  rifle,  that  deadly  national  weapon,  through  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  larger  game,  has  fallen  entirely  into  disuse  upon  our  eastern  shore, 
and  the  shot-gun,  which  has  followed  it,  will  likewise  be  laid  aside  before  long 
as  unnecessary,  unless  the  proper  steps  are  taken,  and  laws  passed  and  en- 
forced, for  the  protection  of  our  birds. 

Many  are  the  benefits  conferred  upon  a  people  by  having  within  their  reach 
the  power  of  indulging  in  the  revivifying  excitement  of  the  chase.  Does  not 
one  seem  to  receive  a  new  lease  of  life  as  he  walks  through  the  wood  and  over 
plain  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  "  melancholy  days,"  breathing  the  pure 
air  of  heaven  until  every  sinew  is  strengthened  and  every  nerve  braced  ?  while 
the  rocks,  as  they  lie  in  their  lonely  beds,  speak  to  him ;  and  the  brook,  as  it 
goes  laughing  and  dancing  onward  to  its  death  in  the  troubled  sea,  unfolds  in 
its  swift  and  varied  course  the  storied  book  of  nature ;  while  even  the  trees, 
swaying  to  the  passing  breeze,  lift  up  their  heads  and  with  million  tongues 
praise  the  Author  of  all  Good  for  the  glad  sunlight  and  the  smiling  land. 

Some  such  cheering  influences  as  these  surround  and  purify  the  heart  of 
every  one  whose  fortune  it  may  have  been  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  hound 
on  the  echoing  hill-side,  or  to  thread  the  thorny  brake  in  quest  of  the  whirring 
game. 

To  many  all  this  may  seem  to  be  but  the  "  little  things  of  little  men,*'  but 
history  teaches  us  that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  chase  of  wielding  a 
deadly  weapon,  and  the  possession  of  frames  hardened  by  the  pleasant  toil  of 
many  a  hunting  expedition,  have  been  the  means  of  enabling  a  people  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  their  country  when  the  day  of  trial  and  of  conflict  came. 
25 
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OOLOGY 

UF  SOME  OF 

THE  LAND    BIRDS  OF  NEW   ENGLAND, 

AS  A  MEANS  OF 

IDENTIFYING  INJURIOUS  OR  BENEFICIAL  SPECIEa 


BY  B.  A.  SAMUBLS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  science  of  oology,  or  study  of  the  eggs  of  birds,  althongh,  apparentlj, 
at  the  first  glance,  of  but  little  importance  to  agriculture,  may  be  made,  receiv- 
ing but  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon  some  of  the  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  farmer  in  the  identi- 
fication of  injurious  or  beneficial  species.  It  is  true  that  the  birds,  as  a  class, 
are  beneficial,  some  eminently  so,  but  there  are  some  species  extremely  nozions, 
and  although  of  similar  breeding  habits  with  others  more  beneficial,  most  of 
them  may  be  readily  identified  by  an  inspection  of  their  nests  and  eggs.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  breeding  season  is  extended  through  but  a  comparatively 
short  season  of  the  year,  and  this  means  of  identification  seems,  therefore,  of  but 
little  practicability.  True,  but  probably  seven -tenths  of  the  birds  throoghout 
the  country,  when  destroyed  by  the  farmers  for  economy's  sake,  are  killed  in 
or  near  the  breeding  season,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  then  most  osnally 
found  near  the  farms  and  plantations,  and  they  are  more  easily  approached,  and 
have  less  fear  of  man  than  at  any  other  time. 

As  an  instance  of  the  assistance  oology  furnishes,  we  may  take  the  breeding 
habits  of  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  These  are  almost  exactly 
similar,  both  as  regards  localities,  time,  manner  of  constructing  nests,  and  the 
materials  used ;  but  the  eggs  are  entirely  different,  those  of  the  hawks,  and 
other  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  being  generally  marked  or  blotched  with  different 
colors,  from  the  ground  color,  which  is  usually  of  a  dirty  white,  and  the  surface 
is  granulated  and  longli  to  the  touch,  while  the  eggs  of  the  owls  are  always 
pure  white  in  color,  nearly  spherical  in  form,  and  quite  smooth  to  the  touch. 
Now,  the  habits  of  these  birds  are  pretty  generally  known ;  the  hawks,  &c.,  are 
destroyed  at  every  opportunity,  because  of  being  extremely  noxious,  and  the 
owls  are  spared  and  protected  because  of  their  persistent  efforts  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  small  injurious  rodentia,  the  field-mice,  rats,  &c.  It  is  tme  that 
the  breeding  characteristics  have  less  importance  in  other  birds  than  In  the 
rapacia,  because  most  of  them  are  beneficial,  and  therefore  worthy  the  attention 
and  {)rotection  of  the  farmer ;  but  still,  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  their  breeding  habits  has  been  of  great  value ;  and,  as  the  subject 
is  at  the  present  time  r(?ceiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  scientific  men,  it 
seoms  proper  that  the  farmers  should  have,  at  least,  a  general  knowledge  of  its 
morits.  Of  course,  in  a  country  like  New  England,  embracing  so  large  and 
diversified  an  area,  there  must  be  considerable  variation  in  the  arriyals  of  birds, 
and  times  and  localities  of  breeding.  There  must  also  be,  in  some  localities,  a 
great  abundance  of  some  species  which  in  others  are  comparatively  scarce;  bat 
L  cannot,  in  so  short  a  paper  as  the  present,  speak  in  much  more  than  general 
terms  of  the  habits  of  each  species,  and  must  content  myself  with  giving  their 
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general  distribation,  time  of  arriTal  on  the  average,  at  the  latitude  of  about  the 
middle  of  Massachusetts,  a  brief  account  of  their  habits,  and  a  description  of  the 
nests  and  eggs. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  that  I  have  adopted  in  the  following 
pages  are  those  used  by  Professor  Baird,  and  other  eminent  ornithologists  in 
this  country.  For  a  full  analysis  1 4^ould  refer  the  reader  to  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Reports  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Survey. 

FalconidjB. 

In  this  family  are  included  all  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  found  breeding  in 
New  England.  They  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  iiyurious,  as  they 
destroy,  in  iicU  subsist  almost  entirely  upon,  the  smaller  beneficial  birds.  In 
eonsequence  of  their  retiring  to  the  solitude  of  the  deep  forests  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  often  choosing  the  most  inaccessible  places  for  nesting,  their  breed- 
ing habits  are  generally  not  well  known. 

Duck  Hawk — Gbbat-pootbd  Hawk,  {Falco  anatum.) — ^Bonap .• 

There  are  but  two  cases  on  record  in  which  this  rare  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting species  has  been  found  to  breed  in  New  England :  one  where  a  pair  bred 
for  a  number  of  years  on  Mount  Tom,  in  Massachusetts ;  the  other  case  was  a 
pair  that  bred  on  Talcott  mountain,  Connecticut,  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
Hartford.  In  both  instances  the  nesting  place  chosen  was  an  almost  inaccessi- 
ble shelf  on  a  high  clifP,  and  I  believe  that  in  such  localities  this  species  always 
chooses  an  eyrie. 

It  seems  to  be  a  resident  of  New  England  throughout  the  year,  but,  although 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  continent,  is  in  no  section  abundant  It 
is  oftener  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea- coast  than  in  the  interior.  It  is 
a  powerful  bird,  of  rapid  flight  and  great  boldness  and  courage,  and  is  the  terror 
of  the  water  fowl,  which  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  its  food.  The  breed- 
ing season  of  this  species  is  very  early ;  it  commences  building  its  nest  by  the 
first  of  April.  This  is  constructed  of  twigs,  grasses,  and  sometimes  sea  weeds  ; 
it  is  not  much  more  than  a  mere  platform,  being  scarcely  hollowed.  The  eggs 
are  from  two  to  four  in  number;  their  form  is  almost  spherical,  and  their 
color  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  covered  with  numerous  minute  spots  and  dotting  of 
a  darker  shade.  The  dimensions  of  the  only  two  specimens  accessible  to  me  at 
present  are  1.90  inch  in  length  by  1.75  in  breadth,  and  1.85  inch  in  length 
by  1.72  inch  in  breadth.  Dr  Brewer  gives  the  dimensions  of  a  single  specimen 
in  his  collection  as  2  inches  in  length  by  1^%  in  breadth.  These  measurements 
will  probably  include  the  variations  of  the  eggs  of  this  species.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  little  is  known  regarding  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  student  will  hereatlter  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  its  distribution,  habits,  &c.t 

*  For  synonyms,  &c.,  see  Vol.  IX  Pacific  Railroad  Report 

t  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  following  extract  from  a  very  complete  acconnt  by 
J.  A.  Allen,  of  (he  breeding  habits  of  this  species,  has  been  received.  It  is  from  a  papf'r 
prepared  for  the  Essex  Institute,  and  published  in  the  proceedings,  volume  IV  : 

*'  It  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  the  duck  bawK  regularly  breed?  on  several  of  the 
mountains  in  and  near  the  Connecticut  River  vallev,  the  young  having  been  procured  from 
Mount  Tom  and  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Massachusetts,  ana  from  Taleott  mountain,  ten 
miles  west  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  From  accounts  that  I  have  received  from  different 
persons  of  a  hawk  agreeing  in  habits  with  the  noted  duck  hawk,  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  has 
long  nested  on  some  of  tht»  precipitous  mountains  bordering  on  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  J.  G.  Boardman  says  it  breeds  on  the  cliff  of 
the  Orand  Menan,  where  it  is  a  resident  the  whole  year.  Although  the  young  have  been 
procured,  as  above  stated,  from  Mount  Tom  and  Sugar-loaf  mountain  several  times  in  the 
last  few  years,  and,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Wood,  from  TalcoU  mountain,  I  am  not  aware  that 
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Pigeon  Hawk — Bullbt  Hawk,  (Hypotriorcfiii  columbariu».)^^t. 

This  species  is  a  common  spring  and  fall  visitor  throughout  New  England, 
and,  as  specimens  are  not  uncommonly  observed  through  the  summer  months, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  breeds  here,  although  I  do  not  remember  of  an 
authenticated  instance.  I  have  no  egg  in  my  collection  of  this  bird,  and  have 
never  met  with  its  nest.  There  seems  considerable  confusion  regaiding  this 
species,  both  as  to  its  nesting  place  and  its  eggs.  Mr.  Hutchins  Bays,  (Fauna 
Boreali  Americana,  11,  36,;  it  "makes  its  nest  on  rocks  and  in  hollow  trees,  of 
sticks  and  grass,  lined  with  feathers,  laying  from  two  to  four  white  eggs,  thinly 
marked  with  red  spots/'  Audubon,  in  describing  the  eggs,  says,  (Birds  cS 
America) :  "  Mr.  Hutchins's  description  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird  is  greatly  at 
variance  with  my  own  observations.  The  eggs,  in  three  instances  which 
occurred  at  Labrador,  were  five ;  they  measured  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
length,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  were  rather  elongated ;  their 
ground  color  a  dull  yellowish  brown,  thickly  clouded  with  irregular  blotches  of 
dull,  dark  reddish  brown."  Dr.  Brewer  says,  (Synopsis  of  Birds  of  North 
America,  as  an  appendix  to  Wilson's  Ornithology,)  it  "  nests  in  low  fir  trees, 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground;  eggs,  three,  dull  yellowish  brown,  with  dark 
reddish  brown  blotches."  Thus  there  remains,  as  with  the  preceding  species, 
much  to  be  learned  concerning  this  bird.  It  will  be  found,  probably,  to  breed 
in  the  more  northern  districts  of  New  England,  and  in  mild  winters  a  not 
uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  middle  and  more  southern  districts.  In  fact,  I  have 
known  of  specimens  being  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  as  late  as 
January  for  several  winters. 

Sparrow  Hawk,  (THnnuncuIus  sparvcrius) — VieiU. 

Tiiis  beautiful  little  hawk  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England 
States,  and,  in  the  more  southern  districts,  a  resident  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  not  a  common  species,  and  its  nest  is  rarely  found.  "  The  universal  observa- 
tion has  been  that  this  species,  instead  of  building  a  nest,  avails  itself  of  a 
hollow  tree,"  (Wilson,)  or  "  the  deserted  hole  of  a  woodpecker,  or  even  an  old 
crow's  nf'st." — (Dr.  Brewer.)  Although  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  the  eggs 
of  this  bird,  I  have,  although  repeatedly  searching  for  its  nest  in  many  localities, 
been  able  to  meet  with  but  one.  This  was  built  in  a  crow's  nest  of  the  previous 
year,  in  a  hemlock  tree,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  There  bad  been 
appan^ntly  but  few  alterations  of  the  old  nest,  these  consisting  principally  of  the 
addition  of  a  few  loose  sticks  and  twigs  to  the  interior  of  the  nest,  making  it 
nearly  a  flat  platform.  The  locality  was  the  valley  of  the  Magalloway  river, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Lake  Umbago«j;,  Maine.  The  eggs  were  four 
in  number,  and  these,  with  several  other  spc^cimens  collected  in  Upton,  Me, 
Calais,  Me.,  and  Williamstown,  Mass.,  are  b(*fore  me.  I  am  inclined  to  think. 
from  what  I  can  learn  from  collectors  and  others,  that  four  is  the  usual  number 
laid  by  this  bird — probably  seldom  more.  Their  ground  color  varies  from  a  deep 
cream  or  yellowifih  buff  to  a  pale  reddish  white ;  this  is  covered,  more  or  less 
thickly  in  different  specimens,  with  spots  and  confluent  blotches  of  reddish 
brown  and  Vandyke  brown,  or  chocolate.  Their  form  is  nearly  spherical,  being 
but  vory  little  pointed  at  either  end.     Their  dimensions  vary  from  1.40  inch  by 


the  ejrp:s  l»avo  been  found  in  New  England,  or  even  in  the  United  States,  before  the  proi 
season,  when  they  were  procured  from  a  nest  on  Mount  Tom,  (April  19,  18()4,)  bvMr.  C 
W  Bennett,  of  Sjprinpiiold.  Tlio  only  epe  figured  by  Dr.  Brewer  was  from  Greenfand,  and 
its  aiuhentieity  not  ascertained  wholly  without  doubt.  Dr.  Brewer  mentions  a  drawing  in 
hi'i  ]):  s<(>ss;ion  of  another  eg^  from  Labrador,  by  Dr.  Tradcau,  these  being  the  only  speoimens 
to  wtrcli  he  then  had  access.  The  average  length  of  these  ee^  was  2.!^2,  breadth  1.09,  buiin 
the  lour  specimens  the  length  varied  sixteenth  of  an  inch  and  m  breadth  one-sixth  of  an  i 
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1.15  inch  to  1.30  inch  hy  1.13  inch.  This  species  breeds  later  than  most  of  the 
other  l:*^ds  of  prej,  as  the  eggs  which  I  found  in  Maine  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1864,  were  newly  laid. 

Cooper's  Hawk,  {Acctpiter  09<?^m».)— Bonap. 

This  bird  is  probably  the  most  common  hawk  breeding  in  New  England. 
In  my  collecting  trips  my  experience  has  been  that  I  have  found  certainly  two 
nests  of  this  species  for  one  of  all  others.  Its  habits  and  breeding  places  are  well 
known,  as  it  is  the  smallest  of  those  hawks  known  to  the  farmers  by  the  de- 
scriptive name,  the  "  hen  hawk."  In  great  numbers  of  nests  that  I  have  ex- 
amined I  have  found  no  great  variation  in  character ;  they  were  almost  invari- 
ably in  a  folk  of  a  tall  tree  near  the  top — in  three  cases  out  of  five, in  the  differ- 
ent pines.  They  were  large  bulky  affairs,  constructed  of  twigs  and  sticks,  some 
of  them  nearly  ^  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  were  decidedly  hollowed,  and  often 
lined  with  leaves  and  the  loose  bark  of  the  cedar.  The  eggs  of  this  species 
vary  in  number  from  two  to  four.  I  do  not  remember  ever  finding  more  than 
four,  which  number  is  usually  laid.  Their  ground  color  is  a  dirty  bluish  white, 
with  often  thinly  scattered  spots  of  brown,  or  obscure  blotches  and  markings  of 
a  shade  darker  than  the  ground  color  of  the  egg.  A  great  number  of  specimens 
in  my  collection  exhibit  a  variation  in  dimensions  of  from  1.82  inch  to  2  inches 
in  length,  by  from  1.50  inch  to  1.62  in  breadth.  The  average  dimensions  are 
about  1.78  inch  by  1.52  inch.  The  breeding  season  varies  considerably  with 
this  species  even  in  the  same  latitude.  I  have  found  nests  with  eggs  as  early 
as  the  first  week  in  May,  and  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  June.  Usually  the 
eggs  are  laid  before  the  20th  of  May  in  Massachusetts.  The  season  for  the 
northern  district  of  New  England  seems  to  be  from  one  to  two  weeks  later  than 
this  ;  that  of  the  southern  district  about  a  week  earlier. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  {Accipiter  ftAscus) — Gmelin. 

This  well-known  little  species  is  a  general  and  common  summer  inhabitant 
of  all  the  New  England  States ;  it  makes  its  appearance  with  the  arrival  of  the 
earliest  flight  of  the  smaller  migratory  birds  in  spring,  and  remains  until  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  these  States  even  through- 
out the  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  abundance  of  this  species, 
its  nest,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  quite  rarely  found.  Audubon  met  with 
but  three,  and  neither  Wilson  nor  Nuttall  ever  saw  one.  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  several,  two  of  which  had  in  each  four  eggs.  They  were  built  in  the 
forks  of  pine  trees,  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground ;  they  were  loosely  con- 
structed of  sticks  and  twigs,  were  not  much  hollowed,  and  were  lined  with 
smaller  twigs  and  a  few  leaves.  Fourteen  eggs  in  my  collection,  from  different 
parts  of  New  England,  exhibit  but  slight  variations ;  they  are  of  a  bluish  white 
color,  and  covered  at  the  larger  end  with  spots  and  blotches  of  chocolate  brown ; 
in  some  specimens  these  blotches  are  confluent,  making  a  ring  near  the  large 
end ;  others  are  covered  nearly  over  their  entire  surface  with  these  markings. 
The  form  of  the  e^^  is  nearly  spherical ;  the  length  varying  from  1.50  inch  to 
1.23  inch;  and  the  breadth  from  1.24  inch  to  1.06  inch.  Average  dimensions 
about  1.40  inch  by  1.20  inch.  I  have  found  the  eggs  as  early  as  the  10th  of 
May,  but  usually  they  are  not  laid  before  the  20th  in  the  latitude  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  same  nest  is  occupied  by  the  parent  birds  for  several  years,  and 
the  female  is  a  persistent  layer.  A  case  came  to  my  knowledge  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  when  the  nest  was  robbed  three  times ;  fourteen  eggs  were  removed, 
and  if  the  female  had  not  been  killed  when  the  last  eggs  were  taken,  she  would 
probably  have  laid  another  litter,  as  there  were  several  found  in  her  nearly 
formed. 
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Red-tailed  Hawk — Winter  Falcon,  Hen-Hawk,  {Buieo  horealis.) — ^Vieil 

This  species  is  a  rather  common  resident  of  all  the  New  England  States 
througliout  the  year.  Its  habits  are  well  known,  and  they,  together  with  its 
name,  "  hen  hawk,"  render  it  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  i^mner  and  poultij 
raiser,  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  destroy  it ;  this  must  account,  in  part,  ror 
the  fact  that  it  chooses  the  most  retired  spots  in  the  deep  forests  for  its  breed- 
ing places. 

It  builds  its  nest  in  a  lofty  fork  of  a  large  tree ;  the  nest  is  one  of  the  laigest 
of  our  rapacious  birds,  in  one  case,  to  my  knowledge,  exceeding  two  feet  in 
width,  and  twenty  inches  in  depth ;  it  is  constructed  of  large  sticks  and  twigs, 
is  but  slightly  hollowed,  and  is  lined  with  smaller  twigs,  leaves  and  moss.  The 
eggs  are  generally  three  in  number — seldom  more ;  their  ground  color  is  a  dirty 
ycllowit^h  white,  with  obscure  blotches  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  sometimes 
distinct  blotches  of  a  darker  brovrn.  Their  form  varies  from  nearly  spherical 
to  ovo.dal,  but  they  are,  generally,  nearly  as  large  at  one  end  as  at  the  other. 
Dimensions  of  specimens  vary  from  2.12  to  2.25  inches  in  length,  by  from  1.68 
to  2  inches  in  breadth. 

Rbd-shouldeeed  Hawk,  {Buteo  llncatus,) — Jardine. 

This  bird  is  a  rather  common  resident  of  all  New  England  thronghout  tM 
year.     Audubon,  in  describing  its  breeding  habits,  says : 

'*  At  the  approach  of  spring  this  species  begins  to  pair,  and  its  flight  is  accompanied  with 
many  circliugs  and  zigzag  motions,  durin{^  which  it  emits  its  shrill  cries.  The  male  is  par- 
ticularly noisy  at  this  time.  He  gives  chase  to  all  other  hawks,  returns  to  the  branch  on 
which  his  mate  has  chanced  to  perch,  and  caresses  her.  This  happens  about  the  begiuiinff 
of  March — (May  in  New  England.)  The  spot  adapted  for  a  nest  is  already  fixed  upon,  ana 
the  fabric  half  finished.  The  top  of  a  tall  tree  appears  to  be  preferred  by  this  hawk,  « I 
have  found  its  nest  more  commonly  placed  there,  not  far  from  the  edees  of  woods,  bordering 
plantations.  The  nest  is  seated  in  the  forks  of  a  lar^e  branch,  towaras  its  extremity,  and  is 
as  bulky  as  that  of  the  common  crow.  It  is  formed,  externally,  of  dry  sticks  and  Spanish 
moss,  and  is  lined  w^ith  withered  grass  and  fibrous  roots  of  dificrent  sorts,  anooged  in  a  cir- 
cular manner.    The  female  usually  lays  four  o^gs,  sometimes  five." 

I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  several  nests  of  this  species,  and  I 
have  not  found  them  to  differ  very  materially  from  the  above  description,  ex- 
cept in  the  size.  A  nest  that  I  found  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  was  oailt  in  a 
fork  of  a  large  oak,  against  the  trunk,  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground ;  it  was 
of  a  bulk  nearly  sufficient  to  fill  a  basket ;  it  was  considerably  hollowed  and 
lined  with  dry  grass  and  leaves.  The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  in  the  cabinet 
of  Dr.  Brewer,  who  describes  them  as  follows : 

**  Two  others  belonging  to  this, species,  obtained  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Samuels,  and  identified  by  securing  the  parent  birds,  may  bo  thus  described :  One  measures 
^i^  l^y  H^  inch;  the  ground  color  is  a  dirty  white,  and  is  marked  with  larffe  blotches, 
lines,  and  duttin^s  of  umber-brown  of  various  shades  from  quite  dark  to  light.  The  odier  is 
2  inches  b^  Ij^,  has  a  bluish  white  ground,  and  is  only  marked  by  a  number  of  very  faint 
blotches  of  yellowish  brown  and  a  slate  drab.  Except  in  their  shape,  which  is  an  oval 
spheroid,  slightly  pointed  at  one  end,  these  bear  but  very  slight  resemblance  to  each  other, 
though  taken  at  the  same  time  from  one  nest." 

A  number  of  specimens  in  my  collection  exhibit  as  great  a  variety  as  Uie 
above  instances,  and  one  specimen,  obtained  in  Connecticut,  which  measures 
2.12  by  1.65  inches,  has  a  dirty  yellowish  white  ground  color,  which  is  nearly 
covered  with  blotches  of  faint  purple ;  the  appearance  being  as  if  the  purple 
spots  were  laid  on,  and  then  a  coating  of  whitewash  laid  over  them. 

Bboad-winged  Hawk,  {Buteo  Pennsyloanicui.) — ^Wilson. 

This  bird,  common  in  no  part  of  the  country,  is  quite  rare  in  New  EnguuiAt 
and  its  nest  and  eggs  are  very  seldom  met  with.     1  have  found  but  one  in  all 
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my  collecting  trips,  and  this  was,  fortunately,  sup^ilied  with  four  eggs.  The 
locality  was  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  the  time  about  the  20 ih  of  May, 
1864.  The  nest  was  quite  large ;  it  was  placed  in  a  fork  of  a  tall  pine  tree, 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  constructed  of  twigs  and  sticks,  and 
was  lined  with  fragments  of  an  old  crow's  nest,  or  that  of  the  common  red 
squirrel ;  it  was  not  much  hollowed,  and  seemed  scarcely  more  than  a  mere 
platform.  The  eg^s  vary  from  2  by  1.70  inches,  to  2.15  by  1.72  inches;  their 
color  is  a  dirty  yellowish  white,  covered  more  or  less  thickly  in  the  different 
specimens  with  spots  and  blotches  of  reddish  brown ;  another  egg,  obtained 
in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  the  previous  season,  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  the 
markings  are  fainter,  and  of  a  ligliter  color.  There  are  but  three  instances  on 
record  of  this  species  breeding  in  New  England,  the  above  are  included  in  these. 

Marsh  Hawk — Harrier,  Mouse  Hawk,  (Circus  Hudsonius,) — Linn. 

This  species  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England  States. 
It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  May. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  birds  are  generally  mated  before  their  arrival, 
for  they  are  almost  always  seen  in  pairs  from  their  first  appearance.  In  choos- 
ing a  situation  for  a  nest,  both  birds  are  remarkably  nervous  and  restless ;  they 
are  almost  constantly  on  the  wiog,  prying  into,  and  apparently  taking  into  ac- 
count everything  with  reference  to  future  comfort.  The  following  circumstances 
came  to  my  observation,  and,  as  I  improved  every  opportunity  to  watch  the 
proceedings,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird.  A  pair 
made  their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  April,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  large 
meadow,  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  They  were  apparently  mated  from  the 
first,  and  as  the  neighborhood  gave  promise  of  an  abundance  of  food,  (field  mice,) 
I  concluded  that  this  would  be  selected  as  a  breeding  place,  and  watched 
accordingly;  the  male  was  very  attentive  to  his  mate,  often  talking  to  and 
caressing  her;  if  she  should  alight  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  fence  rail,  he  would 
alight  with  her,  and  often  fly  and  walk  around  her,  bowing  and  chattering  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  After  a  situation  (luckily  where  I  could  watch  them  unob- 
served) was  fixed  upon  for  a  nest,  both  birds  were  very  active  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  was  built  on  a  hummock,  perhaps  eighteen  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  meadow ;  the  materials  used  in  its  construction  were  dried  grasses,  which 
were  woven  together  rather  neatly;  it  was  considerably  hollowed,  perhaps  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  lined  with  very  soft  grass;  the  external  diameter  of  the 
nest  was  about  eighteen  inches;  internal  diameter  about  eight  inches.  The 
female  laid  four  eggs  of  a  dirty-white  color,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  blue ;  in  one 
specimen  there  were  a  few  faint  spots  of  brown ;  but  I  think  that  generally 
the  eggs  of  this  species  are  without  spots.  I  have  seen  a  great  many,  and  but 
a  very  few  had  spots,  and  these  not  at  all  distinct.  A  great  number  of  speci- 
mens exhibit  a  variation  of  from  1.62  to  1.90  inch  in  length,  and  from  1.32  to 
1.25  inch  in  breadth.  The  habits  of  this  bird  entitle  it  to  the  protection  of  the 
farmer.  It  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  the  injurious  field-mice,  and  the  num- 
bers of  these  animals  that  it  destroys  in  the  breeding  season  are  incredible; 
from  early  dawn  to  dim  twilight  it  may  be  seen  busily  searching  for  these 
pests,  seldom  molesting  the  small  beneficial  birds  or  poultry.  Dr.  Brewer,  in 
describing  the  eggs  of  this  species  says : 

**  With  but  a  single  exception,  all  these  eggs  (six)  are  very  distinctly  blotched  and  spotted. 
Their  ground  color  is  a  dirty  bluish  white,  which  in  one  is  nearly  unspotted,  the  markings 
so  taint  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  and  only  upon  close  inspection.  In  ^11  the  others  spots 
and  blotches  of  a  light  snade  of  purplish  brown  occur,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  their 
entire  surface.  In  two  the  blotches  are  large  and  well  marked,  in  the  others  loss  strongly 
traced,  but  quite  distinct.  This  has  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  eggs  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  nearly  all  are  perceptibly  spotted." 
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ITie  great  number  of  specimens  to  which  Dr.  Brewer  had  access,  and  his  great 
experience,  entitle  his  remarks  to  the  highest  respect,  and,  therefore,  I  would 
say  that,  although  I  have  met  with  but  few  spotted  eggs  of  this  species,  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  student  and  collector  maj  observe  hereaner  a  huge 
proportion  spotted,  at  least,  to  some  extent 

Gk>LDEN  Eagle,  {AquUa  Canadensis,) — Mohring. 

That  this  species  occasionally  breeds  in  New  England  is  already  known,  and 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  its  habits  and 
breeding  peculiarities.  Dr.  Brewer  says,  "  It  breeds  in  the  monntainons  por- 
tions of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York."  The  golden 
eagle  usually  constructs  its  nest  on  the  sides  of  steep  rocky  crags,  where  it* 
materials  are  coarsely  heaped  together  on  a  projecting  shelf  of  rock.  These 
consist  of  large  sticks  loosely  aiTanged.  In  rare  instances  they  are  said  to 
have  been  buUt  on  trees  in  the  western  States,  where  rocky  cliffs  are  not  to  be 
met  with.  1'he  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number;  sometimes  two,  or  only  one. 
Mr.  Audubon  describes  them  as  measuring  3^  inches  in  length  by  2^  in  breadth; 
the  shell  thick  and  smooth,  dull  white,  brushed  over  with  undefined  patches  of 
brown,  which  are  most  numerous  at  the  larger  end.  This  description  is  proba- 
bly not  quite  accurate  in  regard  to  size.  This  species  is  not  common  in  any 
part  of  the  continent,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  New  England. 

White-headed  Eagle — Bald  Eagle,  {Halietus  leucocephalu9.)^^SKvigaj. 

This  well-known  bird  is  a  resident  of  all  the  New  England  States  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  never  common  in  these  States,  but  breeds  in  all  of  them, 
much  oftener  in  Maine,  however,  than  in  either  of  the  others ;  it  generally 
chooses  for  a  breeding  place  a  retired  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tract  of 
water.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  large  dead  tree,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  same  pair  of  birds  for  successive  years.  1  am  informed  that  a 
pair  of  these  birds  have,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  made  theur  eyrie  on  a  shelf 
of  an  inaccessible  cliff  on  the  side  of  what  is  called  "Diamond  mountain,"  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Umbagog  lakes.  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  says  that  this  species 
(Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  Proceedings  of  Essex  Institute, 
vol.  4,  No.  2)  "sometimes  breeds  on  Mount  Tom,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts."  These  are  probably,  however,  exceptional  cases. 
The  nest  is  constructed  of  large  sticks,  twigs,  branches  of  sea-weeds,  turf,  and 
moss ;  some  of  these  sticks  are  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  a 
bulky  affair,  its  diameter  often  being  five  feet  and  its  thickness  from  two  to 
three  feet.  It  is  not  much  hollowed,  and  is  nearly  level  across  the  top.  Of 
numbers  of  eggs  of  this  bird  that  I  have  examined  I  could  see  no  material  dif- 
ference as  to  shape  or  color,  the  form  being  nearly  spherical  and  the  color  a 
dirty  yellowish  white.  Length  of  specimen  varies  from  2.9'i  to  3.07  inches, 
breadth  from  2.31  to  2.47  inches. 

Fish  Hawk — American  Osprev,  {Pandion  CaroUnenns.y-^Boika]^. 

This  species,  so  very  generally  distributed  over  the  entire  continent,  is  a  sum- 
mer inhabitant  of  all  the  New  Eugland  States;  it  is  not  common,  however,  in 
districts  removed  from  the  seaboard,  and  breeds  almost  entirely  in  localities 
near  or  on  islands  in  the  ocean.  The  birds  make  their  appearance  in  the  springt 
generally  with  the  herrings  and  shad;  their  arrival  is  welcomed  by  the  fisher- 
men, who,  although  of  the  same  trade,  never  molest  them,  but  even  take  than 
under  their  protection.  Wilson  says,  "  such  is  the  respect  paid  the  fish  hawk> 
not  only  by  this  class  of  men,  but  generally  by  the  whole  neighborhood  where 
it  resides,  that  a  person  who  should  attempt  to  shoot  one  of  them  would  stand 
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a  fair  cHance  of  being  insulted."  The  nest  of  this  species  is  nsnally  built  in  a 
fork  near  the  top  of  a  dead  tree ;  it  is  constructed  of  sticks,  twigs,  pieces  of 
turf,  sea- weed,  &:c ;  it  is  a  bulky  fabric,  often  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
three  feet  in  depth.  It  is  occupied  by  the  same  birds  for  successive  years. 
This  species  arrives  in  New  England  from  about  the  lOth  of  April  to  the  Ist 
of  May,  and  the  eggs  are  usually  laid  before  the  10th  of  May;  they  are  gene- 
rally three  in  number.  They  vary  considerably,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  mark- 
ings. In  a  majority  of  specimens  in  my  collection  the  ground  color  is  a  rich 
reddish-cream,  and  covered  with  numerous  blotches  of  different  shades  of  brown. 
In  a  number  of  specimens  these  blotches  are  confluent,  and  the  primary  color  is 
nearly  hidden.  Their  form  varies  from  nearly  spherical  to  ovoidal,  and  the  di- 
mensions from  2.28  to  2.44  inches  in  length,  and  from  1.65  to  1.83  in  breadth. 
This  bird  subsists  entirely  upon  fish  which  it  captures  while  on  the  wing  by 
diving  and  seizing  its  prey  in  its  talons.  It  is  of  a  peaceable  disposition  and 
never  molests  any  of  its  feathered  tribe.  If  the  nest  is  plundered  the  parent 
bird  attacks  the  intruder  and  often  inflicts  ugly  wounds  in  its  defence. 

Striqidab. 

In  this  family  are  included  our  owls ;  these  birds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  horned  owl,  are  all  beneficial. 

Babn  Owl,  {Strix pratincola.) — Bonap. 

This  bird  is  exceedingly  rare  in  New  England,  and  I  know  of  no  authenti- 
cated case  of  its  breeding  here ;  but  Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  Birds  of  Vermont,  says, 
**  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  Brewer  that  it  is  not  only  found  in  Vermont  but  breeds 
here;'*  I  therefore  include  it,  on  this  authority,  in  the  birds  breeding  in  New 
England.  The  eggs  are  described  as  being  of  a  dirty  yellowish-white,  without 
any  spots,  measuring  1}^  inch  in  length  by  l^'^^  and  Ij^^  inch  in  breadth. 

Great  Horned  Owl — Cat  Owl,  (Bubo  Virginiarms.) — ^Bonap. 

This  well  known  bird  is  a  resident  in  all  the  New  England  States  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  not  so  common  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island 
as  in  the  other  States,  where  in  the  vast  tracts  of  forest  it  is  quite  common — so 
much  so,  that  I  have  heard  several  of  them  at  the  same  time  making  "  night 
hideous  with  their  discordant,  mournful  cries.*'  Never  shall  I  forget  a  serenade 
I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  which  this  bird 
maintained  the  basso.  We  were  encamped  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Umbagog ; 
our  tent  was  pitched  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  lake,  and  behind  us  was  the 
deep  dark  forest  of  pines  and  hemlocks.  We  had  just  got  fairly  into  our  first 
nap,  the  sweet  follower  of  our  day's  toils,  when  we  were  awakened  by  the  hoot- 
ings  of  one  of  these  owls,  ''waugh,  hoo,  hoo^  hoo,**  or  "who  cooks  for  youl" 
as  the  western  traveller  understood  it,  which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  us  from 
a  tree  almost  over  our  tent.  We  listened :  presently  another  took  up  the  theme, 
and  then  both  together.  They  had  scarcely  finished  their  duett,  when  from 
away  up  the  lake  came  the  shrill,  mournful  cry  or  scream  of  the  loon;  this  was 
continued  and  answered  by  others  until,  with  owls  and  loons,  the  night  was  vocal 
with  melodious  sounds.  After  this  had  died  away  and  all  was  still,  there  came 
from  a  bush  near  our  tent  the  almost  heavenly  song  of  the  white-throated  spar- 
row, the  *'  nightingale  of  the  north."  One  cannot  imagine  the  effect  produced 
by  the  contrast;  he  must  be  on  the  spot  in  the  dark  night,  and  through  the 
sighing  of  the  winds  amid  the  grand  old  trees  hear  the  owls  and  loons,  then 
silence,  then  the  beautiful  song  of  the  nightingale.  Notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  the  great  horned  owl  in  New  England,  its  nest  is  rarely  found. 
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It  chooses  for  its  breeding  places  the  most  retired  and  inaccessible  places  in  the 
deep  forests,  and  the  student  might  search  for  weeks  for  its  nest  and  not  find  it 
unless  by  accident.  It  is  usually  built  in  a  fork  of  a  tall  tree,  but  u  sometimes 
made  in  a  hollow  of  a  tree  or  in  the  top  of  a  stub  or  stump.  Aadubon  found 
it  twice  in  fissures  of  rocks.  It  is  constructed  of  sticks  ana  twigs,  and  is  lined 
with  leaves,  grasses,  and  moss.  The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  sometimci 
four,  rarely  more ;  they  are  of  a  white  color,  with  a  very  fiiint  yellowish  tint; 
their  shape  is  nearly  spherical,  and  they  average  in  size  2J25  inches  by  2  inches. 
The  destructive  habits  of  this  bird  are  well  known ;  it  subsists  principally  upon 
partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  and  other  wild  game  birds,  and  often  makes  a  raid 
on  the  poultry  that  roosts  in  trees  near  the  farm-houses.  It  is  in  consecfuence 
detested  by  the  farmers,  who  improve  every  opportunity  to  destroy  it.  Almost 
every  specimen  when  killed  smells  strongly  of  the  odor  of  the  skunk,  whidi 
shows  that  these  beneficial  nocturnal  animals  contribute  to  its  food. 

Mottled  Owl — Scrbbch  Owl,  (Scops  ano.) — Bonap. 

This  handsome  little  owl  is  a  common  resident  of  New  England  throughout 
the  year.  It  selects  for  a  nesting-place  a  hollow  tree,  often  in  the  orchard,  and 
commences  laying  at  about  the  first  of  May,  in  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of 
Massachusetts.  The  nest  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  is  constructed 
of  grass,  leaves,  moss,  and  sometimes  a  few  feathers.  It  is  not  elaborately 
made,  being  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  soft  materials.  The  eggs  are  usually 
four  in  number;  they  are  pure  white,  smooth,  and  nearly  spherical  in  form. 
Their  length  varies  from  1.30  to  1.37  inch;  breadth  from  1.18  to  IJ^  inch. 

LoNO-BARED  OwL,  (Otus  Wilsonianus) — ^Lesson. 

Tliis  species  is  a  common  resident  of  all  the  New  England  States  tbrongfaout 
the  year.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  neighborhood  of  civilization,  and  has  been 
found  breeding  quite  plentifully  within  five  miles  of  Boston.  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  several  nests,  all  of  which  were  built  in  forks  of  tall  pines, 
and  constructed  of  twigs  and  leaves.    Audubon  says : 

**The  long-cared  owl  is  careless  as  to  the  situation  in  which  its  young  are  to  be  reared, 
and  generallj  accommodates  itself  with  the  abandoned  nest  of  some  other  bird  that  proves 
of  siSicient  size,  whether  it  bo  hi^h  or  low,  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock  or  on  the  gniund.  Smne- 
timcs,  however,  it  makes  a  nest  itself,  and  this  1  found  to  be  the  case  in  oue  instanoe  near 
the  Juniata  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  wtis  composed  of  green  twigs,  with  the  leaflflto 
adhering,  and  lined  with  fresh  grass  and  wool,  but  without  any  feathers." 

Wilson  describes  its  breeding  habits  as  follows : 

**Abont  six  or  seven  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  not  far  from  the  Delaware,  is  a  low 
swamp,  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  inundated  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  This 
place  IS  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  the  qua  bird,  (night  heron,)  where  they  build  in  large 
companies.  On  the  25th  of  April,  while  wading  among  the  dark  recesses  of  this  plaoe, 
observing  the  habits  of  these  birds,  I  discovered  a  long-eared  owL  which  had  taken  poopcn 
sion  of  oue  of  their  nests  and  was  setting.  On  mounting  to  the  nest  I  found  it  oontcdned 
four  eggs,  and,  breaking  oue  of  them,  the  young  appeared  almost  ready  to  leave  the  slieU. 
There  were  numbers  of  the  qua  birds'  nests  on  the  adjoining  trees  all  aroand,  and  one  of  them 
actually  on  the  same  tree.** 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  above  account  of  the  breeding  habits  of  this 
bird  that  it  is  variable  in  its  choice  of  a  nesting  place,  although  every  nest  that 
I  have  found,  or  known  of,  was  built  in  tall  pines  and  constmeted  as  above; 
and  I  have  known  instances  where  the  same  nest  was  used  for  socceesive  breed- 
ing seasons. 

The  eggs  are  generally  four  in  number — seldom  more.  They  are  nearly  spheri- 
cal in  form,  and  of  a  pure  white  color.  Dimensions  of  specimens  in  my  eottectkn 
vary  hom  1.40  to  1.60  inch  in  length,  by  from  1.30  to  1.40  inch  in  braadth. 
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Shobt-barbd  Owl,  {Brachyotus  Casnnii.) — Brewer. 

I  have  DO  doubt  that  this  species  breeds  in  New  England,  as  I  have  known 
of  specimens  being  shot  in  Massachusetts  in  mid-summer ;  but  there  are  no 
authenticated  cases  on  record  of  its  breeding  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  student  and  collector  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  increasing  of  our 
knowledge  of  its  habits.  Richardson  says  that  its  nest  is  formed  of  withered 
grass  and  moss,  and  is  built  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Bryant  (Proceedings  of  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  January,  1857)  describes  a  nest  found  on  an  island 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  follows : 

**  A  nest  of  this  bird  was  found  by  Mr.  Cabot  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  peaty  bog.  It  was 
built  on  the  ground,  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  of  small  sticks  and  a  few  feathers,  and  pre- 
sented hardly  any  excavation.     It  contained  four  eggs  on  the  point  of  being  hatched.*' 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  vary  in  dimensions 
from  1.46  inch  by  1.25  inch  to  1.50  inch  by  1.27  inch. 

Barred  Owl,  {Symium  nehulosum,) — Gray. 

This  owl  is  a  not  uncommon  resident  of  the  New  England  States  throughout 
the  year.     Dr.  Brewer  says  of  its  breeding  habits : 

'*  I  have  never  met  with  the  nest  of  this  bird,  but  Mr.  Wilson  describes  one  formed  in  the 
crotch  of  a  white  oak,  among  thick  foliage,  as  rudely  put  together,  composed  outwardly  of 
sticks,  intermingled  with  some  dry  ^&ss  and  leaves,  and  lined  with  smaller  twigs.  Mr. 
Audubon  speaks  of  them  as  breeding  m  hollows  of  trees,  and  at  other  times  as  taking  posses- 
s.on  of  the  old  nest  of  a  crow  hawk." 

The  ^^^  is  purely  white,  almost  globular,  and,  except  in  shape,  hardly  dis- 
tiDgiii!*hable  from  the  egg  of  the  domestic  hen.  It  is  2  inches  in  length,  1.68  in 
breadth. 

Saw-whet  Owl — Acadican  Owl,  (Nyctale  acadica.) — Bonap. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Verrill,  in  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Maine,  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  iii,  page  136,  says  that  this  bird  is  a  common  resident 
in  that  State,  and  that  it  breeds  there.  I  have  known  of  specimens  being  shot 
in  Massachusetts  in  summer,  and  think  that  there  may  be  some  breeding  in  this 
State,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  species  is  rare  in  New  England.  It 
"  nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  often  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the 
deserted  nests  of  other  birds,  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  in  thick  pine  trees." 
The  eggs  are  nearly  spherical,  are  of  a  bright,  clear  white,  and  more  like  a 
woodpecker's  than  an  owl's  in  their  crystalline  clearness.  Dimensions,  1^*^  by 
^  J  inch. 

Hawk  Owl — Day  Owl,  {Sumia  ultda.) — Bonap. 

I  have  known  of  several  specimens  of  this  bird  being  obtained  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  occasionally  breeds  in  New 
England,  but  the  cases  must  be  very  rare  indeed,  as  the  bird  is  itself  very  seldom 
met  with  except  in  the  Arctic  regions.  In  the  Fauna  Boreali  Americana  we 
find  an  account  of  its  breeding  habits,  which  is,  that  it  builds  on  a  tree ;  its 
nests  consist  of  sticks,  grass,  and  feathers ;  it  lays  two  white  eggs. 

In  dismissing  the  rapacious  birds,  I  must  ask  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
scientific  reader,  as  this  paper  is  written  more  for  the  guidance  of  the  farmer,  or 
other  unscientific  observer,  than  for  the  student  and  naturalist.  I  have  rejected 
everything  conflicting  with  my  own  experience,  or  not  recorded  by  the  most 
eminent  authorities.  The  next  order  of  birds  in  the  system  we  have  adopted  is 
the  scansores,  or  climbers.  These  birds  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  toes  are  placed,  namely,  two  in  front  of  the  foot  and 
two  behind.  We  have  but  few  birds  of  this  order  in  New  JEngland,  and  those 
are  eminently  beneficial ;  they  are  included  in  the  cuckoos  and  woodpeckers. 
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Tellow-billbd  Cuckoo,  {Cocct/gw  Americanus.)^^3ona.p. 

This  species  is  a  not  nncommoii  sammer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  Englni 
States ;  it  is  not  so  common  in  the  more  northern  districts  as  the  black-bilkd 
cnckoo*  and  seems  to  grow  less  common  every  year.  It  arriYes  in  jNew  Eag' 
land  from  about  the  25th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.  About  the  middk « 
May,  immediately  after  pairing,  the  birds  commence  bnilding  on  a  low  boii|^ 
of  a  tree  or  in  a  thicket  of  bushes,  usually  the  barberry,  a  loose,  straggling  neit 
The  materials  used  are  chiefly  twigs  of  different  sizes.  I  have  examined  « 
number  of  these  nests,  and  they  were  all  nearly  flat  across  the  top  and  Uaed 
with  twigs  of  a  finer  quality  than  those  used  on  the  exterior.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four  in  number,  of  a  light  greenish-blue  color,  and  almost  invariably 
larger  than  those  of  the  black-billed  cuckoo.  Length  of  specimens  varies  fimm 
1.07  to  1.25  inch ;  breadth  from  .84  to  .96  inch.  From  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  of  the  cuckoos  consists  of  caterpillars  and  larvse  of  various 
injurious  insects,  they  can  with  justice  be  called  great  friends  of  the  fimner, 
who  should  take  them  under  his  protection  instead  of  improving  every  oppor 
tunity,  as  too  many,  unfortunately,  do,  of  destroying  them. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo,  (Coccygus  erythraphthalmui.) — ^Bonap. 

This  species  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  spreads  prettj 
generally  throughout  New  England.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  northern 
districts  than  its  yellow- billed  cousin.  Wilson  says :  "The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
most  commonly  built  in  a  cedar,  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  materials,  as  that  of  the  other.''  I  have  found  them  built  in  scmb  oakSf 
alders,  and  even  barberry  bushes.  About  the  20th  of  May  the  eggs  are  laid ; 
these  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  of  a  greenish  blue  color,  darker  and  bluer 
than  those  of  the  other  species.  Their  dimensions  vary  from  1  to  1.12  inch  in 
length  by  from  .84  to  .92  inch  in  breadth.  Dr.  Thompson,  in  describing  the 
nest  of  this  bird  in  his  Natural  History  of  Vermont,  says  the  *' nests  are  made 
of  twigs,  and  lined  t^Uk  moss.**  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  In  numbers  that  I  have  examined  they  were 
invariably  constructed  of  twigs,  nearly  flat,  and  lined  (if  the  expression  can  be 
used  in  this  case)  with  fine  twigs  and  slender,  pliable  roots. 

Hairy  Woodpecker,  fPicus  viUosusJ — Linn. 

Iliis  species,  although  not  uncommon  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  ihroogh* 
out  New  Englaud,  is  very  seldom  observed  in  the  summer  montns,  and  proba- 
bly the  greater  portion  retire  to  the  north  to  breed.  I  have  known  of  instances 
of  its  breeding  iu  j^Iassachusetts,  but  they  were  rare  cases.  This  woodpecker 
commences  its  building  operations  quite  early,  often  by  the  20th  of  April.  The 
nest  is  made  by  excavating  in  old  trees  in  the  woods  and  orchards;  the  hole 
made  is  often  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  in  some  cases  hardly  five 
inches.  A  post  in  a  fence  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  breeding  place,  the  hole  in 
which  the  rail  is  inserted  furnishing  a  starting  place  for  the  excavation  of  the 
nest. 

The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number,  seldom  more,  more  often  less ;  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  clear  white  color,  and  the  shell  is  very  smooth  and  rather  thin, 
and  before  the  contents  of  the  Qgg  are  removed  they  impart  a  rosy  tint  to  the 
color.  Specimens  vary  in  size  from  .77  to  .84  inch  in  length,  by  from  .62  to  .68 
inch  in  breadth. 

Downy  Woodpecker — Sapsucker,  (Picut  puh€tcau,J~^JJiau 


This,  the  smallest  of  our  woodpeckers  in  New  England,  is  quite 
being  a  resident  throughout  the  year.     It  breeds  as  readily  in  the  orehards  aad 
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lardens  near  the  farm-hoases  as  in  the  deep  forests.  I  have  found  numbers  of 
he  nests  in  apple  trees  within  a  few  rods  from  houses,  and  in  decayed  trees 
di  from  human  habitation.  The  nest  and  eggs  are  of  the  same  description 
I  hairy  woodpeckers,  excepting  with  regard  to  size,  the  eggs  of  the  present 
p  8  being  considerably  smaller  on  the  average,  measuring  from  .73  to  .77 
ftcn  m  length,  by  from  .60  to  .63  inch  in  breadth.  I  think  that  the  nests  of 
his  species,  as  with  some  others,  are  used  for  successive  seasons,  as  I  have 
oand,  apparently,  old  nests  occupied  by  breeding  birds.  I  am  not  aware  that 
iie  hairy  woodpecker  uses  the  same  nest  several  seasons.  The  downy  wood* 
lecker  sometimes  rears  two  broods  in  the  southern  portion  of  New  England ; 
uually  but  one. 

Black-backed,  Thrbb-tobd  Woodpbckur,  (Picoide^  arcticus.) — Gray. 

This  bird  is  rarely  met  in  New  England,  save  in  the  most  northern  districts, 
rnd  I  believe  it  has  never  before  been  ascertained  to  breed  here.  I  was  so  for- 
innate  as  to  find  two  nests  in  the  month  of  June,  1864,  both  in  the  valley  of 
;he  Magalloway  river,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Lake  Umbagog,  Maine.  The 
loles  were  both  excavated  in  hemlock  stumps  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
:hey  were  not  over  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  ten  inches  in 
lepth ;  the  bottom  of  the  hole  formed  the  nest,  which,  as  with  the  other  species, 
«ras  nothing  but  a  few  chips  and  bits  of  wood.  The  first  nest,  found  on  the 
L5th  of  June,  had  three  young  birds  apparently  about  a  week  old.  The  second 
lest  had  three  eggs ;  these  were  of  a  beautiful  clean  white  color,  and  the  shells 
remarkably  smooth  to  the  touch.  Their  dimensions  varied  only  from  .83  to 
85  inch  in  length,  by  .75  to  .77  inch  in  breadth. 

Ykllow-brllied  Woodpecker,  {Sphyrapicus  varius.) — Baird. 

This  handsome  species  is  not  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New 
England  States,  and  seems  to  be  less  often  met  with  near  the  sea-coast  than  in 
:he  interior.     J.  A.  Allen,  in  his  catalogue  before  referred  to,  says : 

*'  I  have  never  seen  this  species  in  summer,  and  do  not  think  it  breeds  here,  though  they 
jreed  pUntituily  ou  the  hills  in  western  Massachusetts,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  west  of 
Springlifld.  ' 

It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  April.  About 
he  1st  of  May  it  commences  excavating  its  hole,  which  is  usually  in  a  decayed 
;ree  in  the  woods,  but  occasionally  in  a  sound  tree.  This  excavation  is  often 
Hghteen  or  twenty  inches  deep.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number ;  they 
ue  of  a  pure  wliite  color,  and  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  measuring  from 
82  to  .86  inch  in  length,  by  from  .74  to  .77  inch  in  breadth.  This  species  is 
:he  *'  sap:?ucker,"  so  called,  of  the  western  States.  It  need  give  the  farmers  of 
>^ew  England  no  uneasiness,  as  its  numbers  are  neither  great  nor  destructive  in 
this  region. 

PiLKATRD  Woodpecker — Black  Loq-Oock,  (Hylafomus  pileatus.) — Baird. 

This  bird  is  a  resident  of  the  northern  districts  of  New  England  throughout 
the  year.  It  has  been  known  to  breed  occasionally  in  Massachusetts,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  it  is  not  found  south  of  the  northern  border  of  this  State. 
Verrili,  in  his  catalogue  of  Maine  birds,  before  referred  to,  says  it  is  a  common 
resident  and  brt^eds ;  he  also  says  that  it  is  most  common  in  winter.  I  have 
never  bi^*en  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  nest  of  this  species,  and  must 
iepend  for  a  description  of  its  breeding  habits  on  the  observation  of  others. 
Mr.  Audubon  says,  (quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  Rev  John  Bachman,)  in 
iescribiug  its  nest : 
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"The  hole  was  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  I  could  touch  the  bottom  with  mjlmi 
The  cggSf  which  wore  laid  on  fragments  of  chips  expressly  left  by  the  birds,  wereu 
largo,  \vhite,  and  translucent.  Before  the  woodpeckers  began  to  set  I  robbed  tbem  of  tUr 
eggs  to  see  if  they  would  lay  a  second  time.  They  waited  a  few  days,  as  if  nndaeiU, 
when  on  a  sudden  I  heard  tne  female  at  work  again  in  the  treej,  once  more  deepeaed  III 
hole,  made  it  bioader  at  the  bottom,  and  recommenced  laying.    This  time  she  laid  nntgp^^ 

Wilson,  in  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  general  habits  of  this  Ini 

says: 

*  *  Almost  every  trunk  in  the  forest  where  he  resides  bears  the  marks  of  his  chisel.  WkMNT 
he  perceives  a  ti*ee  beginning  to  decay,  he  examines  it  round  and  round  with  great  lUA  sri 
dexterity,  strips  off  tne  bark  in  sheets  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length  to  get  at  the  Ufa 
cause  of  the  dise&se,  and  labors  with  a  gaiety  and  activity  really  surprising.  He  is  wmt 
times  obHeived  among  the  hills  of  Indian  com,  and  it  i9  said  by  some  t&t  he  fieqsmlf 
feeds  on  it.  Complaints  of  this  kind  are.  however,  not  general;  many  farmers  deDbasgtb 
fact,  and  conc^uvin?  that  at  these  times  he  is  in  search  of  insects  which  lie  concealed  in  ikft 
husk.  I  will  not  be  positive  that  they  never  occasionally  taste  maize,  yet  I  have  <W^ 
and  examined  groat  numbers  of  these  birds,  killed  in  various  parts  of  the  United  MB^ 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Alatamaha  river,  but  never  found  a  gram  of  lwfliiM>  eom  la  lUr 
stomachs." 

This  species  commences  laying  aboat  the  20th  of  May  in  the  latitude  d 
Massachusetts. 

"'     Brd-hbadrd  Woodpecker,  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.) — Swainaon. 

This  handsome  woodpecker  is  a  not  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  %r 
England.  It  makes  its  appearance  from  the  south  about  the  lOih  of  May,  tnd 
eoon  commences  excavating  a  hole  in  some  tree  in  a  retired  sitnation  tat  its 
nest ;  this  hole  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  and,  like  other  wood- 
peckers, is  roomy  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  gradually  to  the  entrance,  which 
is  only  large  enough  for  the  comfortable  passage  of  the  bird.  The  eem  ire 
generally  six  in  number,  and,  so  ftir  as  my  experience  goes,  of  a  beaatinTdeir 
white  color,  (Dr.  Thompson  says,  in  his  "  Birds  of  Vermont,"  that  they  ire 
marked  with  reddish  spots  at  the  large  end,)  and  the  shell  is  smoother  than  thit 
of  any  other  woodpecker's  egg  of  my  acquaintance.  Length  of  specimeiu  Toy 
from  1.07  to  1.12  inch,  breadth  from  .77  to  .84  inch. 

GoLDEX-wixGED  WOODPECKER — Yrllow  Hammbr,  Flickbr,  (Coli^im 

aurafus.) — Swainson. 

This  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  is  probablj 
the  most  common  of  all  the  woodpeckers,  and  is  very  generally  known.  It  u 
in  the  southern  districts  of  these  States  a  resident  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
Miissacbusotts  I  have  often  met  with  it  in  midwinter,  when  the  season  was  not 
of  the  mildest  either.  Great  numbers  arrive  from  the  south  at  about  thesseond 
week  in  March. 

The  birdi^  are  a  considerable  time  in  pairing,  and  many  are  the  little  atten- 
tions and  fondlings  paid  by  the  male  for  the  preference  of  the  female.  At  kit, 
when  tbo  thing  is  arranged,  the  birds  set^k  for  a  suitable  place  to  commeaee 
houyokeeping.  This  is  at  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May,  aceoTding  to 
latitude.  The  tree  fixed  upon  for  a  nesting  place,  both  birds  commence  ex- 
cavating a  hole,  which  is  often  as  much  as  twenty  inches  in  depth,  and  in  i 
solid  tree  very  often  at  that.  On  the  bottom  of  this  hole  the  female  lays  ^ 
pure  white  eggs ;  these  are  generally  of  uniform  shape,  and  vary  in  sise  fioo 
1  to  1.16  inch  in  length  by  from  .82  to  .92  in  breadth. 

This  species  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  birds  on  ^  I 
farm,  and  should  receive  the  protection  of  the  farmer.     Its  food  consists  prinBi-  I 
pally  of  insects,  and  this  fact,  when  coupled  with  its  great  nombttn,  showtlk^ 
importance  of  its  services. 
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RuBY-THROATBD  HuMMiNO  BiRD,  {TrocMlus  coluhris,) — Linn. 

This  beautiful  little  bird  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  only  species  of  humming  bird  that  is  found  here,  and  its  habits 
and  breeding  places  are  consequently  well  known. 

It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  ]  0th  to  the  middle  of  May,  according  to 
latitude.  The  birds  arrive  in  pairs,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  soon 
commence  building.  The  nest  is  composed  of  a  down  that  is  taken  from  the 
stems  of  some  of  the  ferns ;  this  is  covered  entirely  with  lichens,  which  are 
glued  on  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  mossy  knot. 
This  is  built  on  the  upper  side  of  a  limb,  but  I  have  known  of  cases  of  its 
being  built  in  a  forked  twig.  The  whole  fabric  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  about  that  in  depth  externally ;  it  is  hollowed  about  half  an  inch, 
and  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  internally ;  it  is  lined  with  soft, 
downy  substances  detached  from  flying  seeds.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number, 
white,  and  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  being  about  equal  size  at  both  ends. 
Length  of  the  eggs  about  .45  inch ;  breadth  about  .31  inch.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  latitude  of  New  England  this  bird  raises  but  one  brood  in  the 
season ;  but  further  south  it  undoubtedly  rears  two.  The  period  of  incubation 
is  ten  days.  Wilson  says  that  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  this  bird 
from  the  nest ;  he  gives  an  instance  where  a  brood  were  kept  several  months, 
and  fed  with  sugar  dissolved  in  water.  The  fact  that  the  food  of  the  humming 
bird  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  insects,  of  course  renders  the  making  '^^  y 
pet  an  impossibility. 

Chimnby  Swallow,  {Chaefura pelasgia,) — Stephens. 

This  well  known  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It 
arrives  in  great  numbers  from  the  south  about  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  May. 
Immediately  on  arriving  the  birds  pair  and  commence  building.  The  nest  is 
usually  built  in  an  unused  flue  of  a  chimney ;  but  before  the  country  was 
settled  they  bred,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of  them  in  thinly 
settled  districts  still  breed,  in  hollow  trees.  The  nest  is  composed  of  twigs, 
which  are  glued  together  and  to  the  side  of  the  chimney  with  the  saliva  of  the 
bird.  It  is  lined  with  a  few  feithers  and  straws.  The  strength  of  these 
structures  is  wonderful,  and  they  are  so  durable  that  I  have  known  of  instances 
of  their  remaining  in  the  chimney  during  three  seasons.  Usually  the  bird  dis- 
plays great  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  a  location  for  a  nest,  in  securing  pro- 
tection from  the  storms  and  the  attacks  of  animals ;  but  occasionally  the  nest 
is  built  in  a  chimney,  which  is  open  at  the  top  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the 
rain  to  trickle  down  the  sides;  the  result  is,  the  moisture  softens  the  glue  by 
which  the  nest  is  attached  to  the  chimney,  and  it  is,  with  its  living  contents, 
precipitated  to  the  bottom.  Again,  if  the  nest  is  built  too  low  in  the  chimney, 
the  young  or  eggs  furnish  agreeable  food  for  rats,  which,  unfortunately,  are 
sometimes  found  in  dwelling-houses  in  the  country  to  a  disagreeable  extent. 
The  eggs  are  generally  four  or  five  in  number,  pure  white  in  color,  rather  long 
in  shape.  Dimensions  of  five  eggs  in  a  nest  collected  in  Upton,  Maine,  .84  by 
.44  inch,  .81  by  .46  inch,  .80  by  .46  inch,  .78  by  .48  inch,  .76  by  .51  inch. 

Whip-poor-will,  {Antrostomtis  vociferus) — Bonap. 

This  familiar  species  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England ;  it  arrives 
from  the  south  about  the  second  week  in  May.  Its  habits  are  not  well  known, 
as  it  is  not  a  very  common  species,  and  it  inhabits  the  most  secluded  sjiots  in 
the  deep  woods ;  but  its  song  is  well  known  to  all,  as  are  its  nocturnal  wander- 
ings in  search  for  insect  food.     This  bird,  as  also  the  night  hawk,  is  one  of  the 
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most  valuable  among  the  feathered  tribes  to  the  farmer;  its  food  confliBtfl 
entirely  of  night-flying  Lepidoptera,  and  the  number  of  these  insects  destroyed 
is  immense.  It  constructs  no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs,  which  are  two  in  number, 
in  a  slight  hollow  which  it  scratches  in  the  earth,  usually  near  a  rock  or  fallen 
trunk  of  a  tree.  These  eggs  are  of  an  elliptical  form,  being  as  large  at  one 
end  as  at  the  other;  their  ground  color  is  a  delicate  creamy  white,  with  blotchee, 
lines,  and  spots  of  different  shades  of  light  brown  and  lavender ;  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  eggs  found  in  New  England.  Length  of 
specimens  varies  from  1.21  to  1.27  inch ;  breadth  from  .75  to  .79  inch.  The 
bird  commences  laying  about  the  last  week  in  May,  and  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  foiuteen  days. 

Night  Hawk,  {Chordeiles povetue,) — Bakd. 

Like  its  cousin,  the  whip-poor-will,  this  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant 
of  New  England,  arriving  and  breeding  at  about  the  same  time.  It  constructs 
no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  in  a  slight  hollow  scratched  by 
tho  female,  or  often  on  a  bare  rock.  I  have  found  great  numbers  of  these  eggs, 
particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Maine,  where,  in  walking  over  a  pasture  or 
rocky  field,  I  have  flushed  sometimes  a  bird  in  every  ten  rods.  I  remember  a 
ledge  of  rocks  back  of  the  settlement  known  as  Wilson's  Mills,  which  seemed  a 
favorite  breeding  place  for  these  birds,  and  in  the  space  of  every  four  or  five 
rods  a  female  was  sitting  on  her  eggs.  These  are  two  in  number,  elliptical  in 
shape,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  which  is  covered  with  fine  dottings  of  different 
shades  of  brown,  with  obscure  markings  of  slate  color,  and  some  spots  of  laven- 
der. Length  from  1.23  to  1.25  inch  ;  breadth  from  .82  to  .85  inch.  A  great 
number  of  specimens  from  different  sections  do  not  exhibit  an  appreciable  varia- 
tion from  these  dimensions.  In  the  southern  disfricts  it  lays  about  the  20th  of 
May ;  in  the  northern  about  the  10th  of  June. 

Bblted  King  Fisher,  [Ceryle  alcyon.) — Boie. 

This  species  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England 
States.  It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  1st  of  April,  often  earlier,  particu- 
larly in  early  springs;  indeed,  Mr.  Verrill  says  they  are  sometimes  seen  in 
Maine  in  winter,  and  they  arc  often  found  in  tho  southern  district-s  of  these 
States  in  thw  season.  The  birds  ou  arriving  commence  pairing,  and  they  soon 
commence  excavating  in  a  sand  bank  a  long,  winding  hole  of  about  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  entrance,  and  gradually  larger  to  the  end,  at  which 
the  net»t,  composed  of  grassot*,  leaves,  and  feathers,  is  built— or  laid,  would,  per- 
haps, be  the  better  term.  Thi.s  hole  is  somc^times  as  much  as  six  or  eight  feet, 
usually  from  four  to  ft«ix  in  length.  The  female  deposits  in  this  nest  six  eggs 
usually;  tIlc^*e  are  of  a  clear  white  color,  and  of  a  nearly  spherical  shape,  being 
from  1.3;3  to  1.42  inch  in  length,  by  from  1.05  to  1.08  inch  in  breadth.  I  am 
aware  that  these  measurements  exceed  any  heretofore  given,  but  they  are 
accurately  taken  from  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  my  collection.  Dr. 
Brewer  gives  the  dinK^iaions  as  averaging  Ij^^j^inch  in  length  by  lY^in  bi'cadth. 
The  p(Miod  of  incubation  is  stated  by  Audubon  and  other  ornithologists  to  be 
sixteen  dayt^. 

Ki\(!  Bird — Bee  ^Eartix,  (Tyrannus  Carol Incnsis.) — ^Baird 

Thirt  well  known  specie^  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New 
England.     It  arrives  from  the  south'*'  about  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May,  and  on 

*  This  bird,  ahhou{^h  ouc  of  the  true  fly-catchers,  is  hardly  cousidered  by  the  farmer  M  a 
friend,  its  liabti  uf  perchiup^  uear  thu  bou-hive  giving  it  a  reputation  which  lumallj,  al  vnrj 
opportuuity,  insures  its  dvntmction. 
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pairing  commeDces  building  abont  tbe  20th  of  May  to  the  let  of  June.  The 
nest  is  built  in  a  fork  of  a  tree,  usually  in  or  near  an  orchard ;  it  is  seldom 
placed  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  constructed  of  hay,  small 
twigs  and  stalks,  and  dried  blossoms  of  weeds ;  it  is  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined 
with  fine  roots  and  grasses,  and  often  with  horse-hairs  and  hogs'  bristles.  Th« 
eggs  are  usually  five  in  number ;  their  ground  color  is  a  very  delicate  creamy 
white,  with  irregular  spatters  and  spots  of  different  shades  of  brown,  and  some 
obscure  spots  of  lavender.  Dimensions  of  a  nest  complement  of  five  eggs :  1.06 
by  .71  inch;  1.04  by  .70  inch;  1.02  by  .72  inch;  1  by  .74  inch;  and  .94  by 
.75  inch. 

Great  Orestbo  Fly-catcher,  {Myiarchus  crinitus.) — Cab. 

This  species  is  a  rare  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  arrives  from 
the  south  about  the  10th  of  May  in  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts — that  is,  so 
far  as  so  irregular  a  visitor  may  be  said  to  arrive— and  spreads  throughout  these 
States.  It  is  less  rare  in  the  southern  districts  than  in  the  middle,  and  hardly 
penetrates  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  Maine.  It  has  been 
ascertained  to  breed  in  all  these  States,  and  two  nests,  with  their  contents,  are 
before  me.  One  of  these  was  found  in  a  hollow  tree  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on 
the  10th  of  June ;  the  other  was  found  in  Middleton,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
These  nests  are  composed  of  straws,  leaves,  feathers,  and  the  cast-off  skins  of 
snakes ;  and  it  seems  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  nests  of  this  species 
to  have  the  skins  of  one  or  more  snakes  woven  into  the  other  materials.  The 
first  of  these  nests  had  five  eggs ;  the  other  three.  These  are  of  a  beautiiul 
creamy  buff,  and  covered  with  irregular  scratches  and  lines  of  different  shades 
of  purple.  Wilson  says  of  these  eggs :  "  The  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  dull 
cream  color,  thickly  scratched  with  purple  lines  of  various  tints,  as  if  done 
with  a  pen.'*  Dimensions  of  eggs  vary  from  .95  by  .78  inches  to  1  by  .80 
inch. 

Pewke — Phebe  Bird,  (Sayomis  fuscus.) — Baird. 

/  This  well-known  bird  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England. 
It  arrives  from  tbe  south  often  as  early  as  tbe  middle  of  March,  sometimes  before 
the  last  snow-storm  of  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  birds  have  paired,  usually 
by  the  last  of  April,  they  commence  building.  The  nest  is  usually  built  under 
a  bridge,  sometimes  under  an  eave,  or  ledge  of  rock,  sometimes  in  a  bam,  or 
other  building.  It  is  constructed  of  fine  roots,  grasses,  fine  moss,  and  hairs, 
which  are  plastered  together,  and  to  the  object  the  nest  is  built  on  by  pellets  of 
mud;  it  is  hollowed  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  lined  with  soft  gra-sses,  wool, 
and  feathers.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number;  their  color  is  white,  with 
a  very  delicate  cream  tint ;  there  are  in  each  litter,  usually,  one  or  two  eggs,  with 
a  few  spots  thinly  scattered  over  the  larger  end;  these  spots  are  of  a  reddish 
brown.  The  period  of  incubation  is  thirteen  days,  and  two  broods  are  often 
reared  in  the  season  in  this  latitude.  Length  of  specimens  varies  from  .72  to 
.78  inch;  breadth  from  .54  to  ,d%  inch. 

Wood  Pewee,  [Contopus  virens.) — Gabanis. 

This  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  makes  Its 
appearance  from  the  south  from  about  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May.  It  prefers 
the  solitudes  of  the  deep  forests  to  the  more  open  districts,  and  is  a  more  retiring 
species  than  any  of  its  cousins  in  these  States.  About  the  last  of  May  the 
birds,  having  chosen  their  mates,  commfiuce  building.  The  nest  is  built,  usually 
on  the  horizontal  limb  of  a  tree,  generally  at  a  heignt  of  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground ;  it  is  composed  of  pine  leaves,  with  lichens  and  mosses,  which  are 

26 
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fixed  on  after  tbe  manner  of  the  hamming  hird.    I  think  Xuttall's  descriptko  of 
the  nest,  the  betit  that  I  have  seen,  ie  as  followa : 

"The  neftt  is  extremclv  oent  and  cnrloDs.  almost  nDiveryallj  saddled  upon  an  o]d  bhw- 
gTown  aud  de<-ajed  limb  in  a  huiizontal  po.sition  and  is  so  remarkablj  snallow,  and  ibtot- 
|iorated  ufion  the  branch  as  to  b«-  efi^iiy  overlooked.  Tlie  body  of  the  fabric  consists  of  wiij 
fp-aH<«  or  root  fibres  oftei>  blended  with  small  branching  lichens,  held  together  with  oobwebi 
and  catifrpi liars'  silk,  moistened  with  italiva ;  extema'ly  U  is  so  coated  over  with  bltiish  cres- 
taceoiis  lichens  as  to  be  hardly  dLscemible  from  the  moss  upon  the  tree.  It  Is  lined  with 
fiuMT  njot  fibres,  or  slender  grass  stalks/' 

The  eggi»  are  generally  four  in  number ;  they  are  very  beantifal,  being  of  a 
very  delicate  cream  color,  with  blotches  and  spots  of  lilac  and  brown  aronnd  the 
larger  end ;  there  are  two  shades  of  lilac— one  obscure,  and  the  other  decided, 
even  a  lavender.  The  eggs  are  generally  oval  in  shape,  and  bnt  iittle  larger  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  length  from  .72  to  .78  inch ;  bi^adth  from  .54  to 
J}6  inch.  But  one  broiid  is  reared  in  the  season  in  New  England.  The  period 
of  incubation  is  fourteen  days.  The  whole  family  leave  for  the  eomh  quite  eariy 
in  the  fall,  even  by  the  first  week  in  September. 

Lbast  Flycatcher,  (Empidanax  minimus.) — ^Baird. 

This  common  and  well-known  little  flycatcher  is  a  very  abundant  inhabitant 
throughout  New  England ;  it  is  very  often  called  the  small  green-crested  fly- 
catcher, the  E.  acadica  of  Baird.  This  is  a  mistake;  the  latter  species  is  never, 
or.  at  any  rate,  very  seldom  found  in  New  England,  but  is  more  common  soatb 
and  west.  The  least  flycatcher  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  iith  to  the 
15th  of  May.  The  birds  commence  building  about  the  20th  of  this  montL 
The  nest  is  built,  usually,  in  a  small  fork  of  a  limb  of  an  apple  tree,  in  the 
orchard,  and  often  quite  near  the  house ;  it  is  composed  of  soft  fine  grass,  cob- 
webs, twine,  cotton — ^in  fact,  almost  anything  that  will  help  to  make  a  smooth, 
compact  fabric ;  the  interior  is  lined  with  soft  grass,  bristles,  fine  roots,  feathers, 
and  wool.  The  eggs  arc  u:«ually  four  in  number,  sometimes  three,  sometimei 
five ;  tbey  are  of  a  beautiful  creamy-white  color,  and  their  form  is  neat  ly  pyri- 
form,  being  abruptly  tapered  to  tbe  small  end.  Dimensions  of  a  nest  comple- 
ment of  four  eggs  t^iken  at  random  from  a  large  number,  collected  iu  difierent 
parts  of  New  England :  .G3  by  .50  inch,  .64  by  .51  inch,  .61  by  .53  inch,  .60  by 
.53  inch.  This  species  often  breeds  twice  iu  the  season  in  New  England.  ThiB 
period  of  incubation  is  thirteen  days.  This  bird,  like  the  rest  of  the  flycatchers, 
is  extremely  beneficial  on  the  farm ;  its  food  consists  entirely  of  insects,  and  the 
quantity  destroyed  is  enormous.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recommend  it  to  the 
protection  of  the  farmer. 

Wood  Thrush — Song  Thrush,  (Turdus  mustelintu.) — Gmelin. 

This  beautiful  bird,  the  song  thrush,  par  excellence,  is  a  rather  common  sum- 
mer inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  distribated 
until  it  reaches  the  southern  borders  of  Maine,  New  Ilampshire,  and  Vermont, 
when  it  begins  to  grow  scarce ;  and  when  the  middle  of  these  States  is  reached 
It  goes  no  further,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  for  I  have  looked  carefully  for  it 
in  the  localities  about  Lake  Umbagog  aud  the  White  mountains,  and  have  failed 
to  mec't  with  a  single  specimen.  It  arrives  from  the  south  from  the  10th  to  the 
middle  of  May — perhaps  in  Home  seasons  earlier.  1  think  that  the  birds  are,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  paired  before  they  arrive,  as  they  are  observed  in  pain 
almost  always  from  their  first  appearance.     The  nest  is  built  in  a  retired  locality«* 


*  Mr.  Allen  says,  in  catalogue  before  referred  to :  *'  For  three  successive  summars  a  i 
wood  tbruHh  has  lived  amonji^  the  olm.s  and  maples  uf  Court  Square,  8pnngfieM,  speading  \ 
whole  hooson  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  |>ouriug  out  his  melodious  strams  at  early  dawn*  9oA 
at  various  hours  of  the  day  till  late  m  the  evening,  as  though  in  the  osoal  wood  haonli  of 
his  species. " 
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almost  always  in  the  deep  woods.  It  is  composed  outwardly  of  grass,  leaves, 
and  weeds,  bent  and  twined  together;  in  this  is  built  a  nest  composed  of  mud 
and  grass,  and  the  whole  is  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  soft  grass  and  moss ;  it 
18  placed  on  a  low  branch  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  branches  of  a  shrub.  I  give 
Wilson's  description  of  the  nest,  not  because  it  is  essentially  different  from  my 
own,  but  to  confirm  my  own  observation,  and  to  help  clear  up  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  many  districts  concerning  the  identity  of  the  thrushes.     It  is  as  follows : 

''The  favorite  haunts  of  the  wood  thmsh  are  low,  thick-shaded  hollows,  throngh  which  a 
oiall  brook  or  rill  meanders,  overhung  with  cedar  bushes,  that  are  mant'ed  with  wild  vines. 
Kear  such  a  scene  he  generally  builds  his  nest  in  a  laurel  or  alder  bush ;  outwardly  it  is  com- 


sinall  brook  or  rill  meanders,  overhung  with  cedar  bushes,  that  are  mant'ed  with  wild  vines. 

generally  builds  his 
posed  of  withered  beech  leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  laid  at  bottom  in  considerable  quantities. 


no  doubt  to  prevent  damp  and  moisture  from  ascending  through,  being  generally  built  in  low, 
wet  situations ;  above  these  are  layers  of  knotty  stalks  or  withered  grass,  mixed  with  mud, 
and  smoothly  plastered,  above  which  is  laid  a  slight  lining  of  fine  black  fibrous  roots  of 
plants.** 

The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number ;  they  are  of  a  uniform  light  blue  color, 
without  spots,  and  with  a  very  slight  tint  of  green;  their  form  is  rather  long  and 
pointed.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  nest  complement  of  four  eggs 
found  in  Milton,  Massachusetts :  1.12  by  .68  inch,  1.12  by  .69  inch,  1.07  by  .70 
inch,  1  by  .73  inch.  But  one  brood  is  usually  reared  in  the  season  in  New 
England. 

Hebmit  Thrush,  {Turdus pallasii,) — Gabanis. 

This  bird,  although  not  so  well  known  in  the  three  southern  New  England 
States,  is  quite  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  other  States  in  New  England.  It 
arrives  from  the  south  about  the  middle  of  April  and  passes  leisurely  to  the 
north,  where  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  very  seldom  breeds  in  any 
districts  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  Maine,  and  from  thence  north  it 
is  quite  abundant,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "swamp  robin."  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  several  nests  of  this  species,  and  they  were  all 
built  in  low  scrubby  trees  or  alders.  They  were  composed  of  twigs,  grasses, 
and  leaves;  they  were  deeply  hollowed,  and  no  mud  was  used  in  their  compo- 
sition, as  with  several  other  species ;  they  were  lined  with  soft  grasses  and  fine 
fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  were  in  one  nest  three  in  number,  and  in  the  other, 
four.  This  was  about  the  10th  of  June ;  the  loca  ities  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Umbagog,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Magalioway  river,  in  Maine. 
The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  somewhat  elongated  oval  form,  and  their  color 
is  a  light  blue  with  a  very  faint  tint  of  green ;  about  one  in  every  four  has 
thinly  scattered  spots  of  reddish  brown,  and  occasionally  one  is  met  with  hav- 
ing an  abundance  of  coarser  spots  of  two  shades  of  brown.  Dimensions  of 
specimens  from  various  localities  vary  from  .92  by  .65  to  .88  by  .60  inch. 

The  hermit  thrush  has  no  song  in  its  passage  north,  but  when  it  arrives  at 
its  breeding  place  its  song  almost  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  well-known 
song  thrush  that  breeds  so  abundantly  in  the  three  southern  States  of  New 
England. 

Wilson's  Thrush — ^Tawny  Thrush,  {Turdus/uscaens.) — Stephens. 

This  quite  common  species  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England.  It 
is  quite  abundant  until  we  reach  the  southern  portions  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  when  it  begins  to  grow  less  common  until  we  reach  the 
latitude  of  the  middle  of  these  States,  where  it  begins  to  be  replaced  by  the 
hermit  thrush,  and  soon  ceases  to  occur  to  the  north  of  this  latitude.  It  makes 
its  appearance  from  the  south  about  the  first  week  in  May,  often  earlier,  and 
commences  building  about  the  20th  of  May.  The  nest  is  placed  usually  in  a 
low  shrub,  or  tangled  clump  of  briers,  and  occasionally  on  the  ground.  The 
situation  is  usually  retired,  often  in  the  depths  of  the  woods.    The  neBt  is  con- 
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Htructed  of  grass,  leaves,  and  weeds ;  in  some  cases  tbe  outer  bark  of  the  mf^- 
yine  is  the  principal  material  used ;  it  is  quite  thoroughly  made,  and  is  oeeplj 
hollowed  and  lined  with  fine  roots  and  bor^e-hair.  The  eggs  arc  nsuallv  four  in 
number,  sometimes  ^ve;  their  color  is  bluish  green,  deeper  than  that  of  the 
eggs  of  the  hermit  thrush,  but  not  so  deep  as  that  of  tbe  cat  bird;  their  fora 
is  generally  an  oval,  sometimes  lengthened  and  sharpened ;  their  average  siae  is 
about  .90  by  .66  inch.  As  in  many  other  eggs,  the  longest  Bpecimens  ore  not 
always  the  broadest.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  foar  eggs  taken  at 
random  from  a  large  number  of  this  species  :  .92  bj  .64  inch;  .88  bj  .64  inch;  .86 
by  .66  inch ;  .87  by  .67  inch. 

OuvB  BACKED  Thrush — Swainson's  Thrush,  ( TifrJii#  Swainsimu.) — Cab; 

This  species  is  the  least  common  of  all  the  New  England  thrashes.  It  is 
rarely  observed  in  its  passage  through  the  southern  portions  of  these  States, 
and  only  begins  to  choDse  a  home  for  the  summer  on  arriving  at  the  northern 
districts.  I  have  looked  for  it  repeatedly,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Lake  Umbagog  in  the  breeding  season,  and  even  there 
it  is  not  often  met  with.  It  arrives  in  the  localities  where  it  breeds  about  the 
first  week  in  June.  It,  in  common  with  the  hermit  thrush,  is  called  the  Bwamp 
robin,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  bird  either  by  its  song,  which 
is  beautiful,  or  its  breeding  habits  or  nests.  The  eggs  are  different ;  meir  size 
is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  others,  and  of  a  deeper  green  color;  they  are  always 
(so  far  as  my  experience  goes)  spotted  with  fine  dots  of  brown.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  four  eggs  that  I  found  in  a  nest  near  Wilson's  Mills, 
Maine,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1864:  .93  by  .64  inch;  .93  by  .63  inch;  .92  by  .60 
inch;  .90  by  .61  inch. 

Robin,  ( Turdus  migratoritu.) — Linn. 

This  very  common  and  well-known  bird  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New 
England,  and  in  mild  winters  remains  in  the  southern  districts  of  these  Slates 
through  the  year.  The  great  body  of  the  birds,  however,  arrive  from  the  south 
about  the  middle  of  March.  They  commence  building  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  first  week  in  May,  according  to  latitude.  The  nest  is  built  more  often  in 
the  trees  of  the  orchards  and  gardens  near  houses  than  in  the  deep  woods.  It 
is  a  large,  elaborately  built  affair,  constructed  first  of  a  thick  layer  of  straws, 
weod^,  roots,  and  mosses ;  on  this  is  built  the  nest  proper,  which  is  made  of 
straws  and  weeds,  woven  together  in  a  circular  form  and  plastered  together  with 
mud;  this  is  lined  with  soft  grasses  and  moss,  the  whole  making  a  dorable 
structure,  ofron  holding  together  through  the  entire  year.  The  eggs  are  usnally 
four  in  number ;  their  color  is  a  beautiful  greenish  blue,  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  the  wood  thrushes  q^^,  which  they  resemble  in  shape,  except  they  are  a  trifle 
broader.  Dim(»nsions  of  a  nest  complement  of  four  eggs,  1.16  by  .82  inch;  1.16 
by  .84  inch;  1.10  by  .75  inch;  1.10  by  .80  inch.  Many  cases  occnr  in  the 
southern  districts  of  New  England  of  two  broods  being  reared  in  the  season, 
and  I  have  known  of  three  broods  being  reared  in  Massachusetts;  bat  in  the 
northern  districts  I  think  that  the  second  brood  is  the  exception  instead  of  the 
rule. 

Brown  Thrush — Brown  Thrasher,  Mavis,  {Harporhynchusr  ufiu.) — Cab. 

Probably  none  of  our  summer  visitors  arc  better  known,  and  none  are  greater 
favorites  than  this  bird.  Its  beautiful  song  and  well-known  beneficial  habitf 
hav(5  endeared  it  to  the  farmer,  who  takes  it  under  his  protection,  as  he  ihoiild 
all  the  thrushes,  and  encourages  its  approach  to  the  eanlen  and  orchard.  Tks 
brown  thruMh  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  middle  of  April  in 
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cut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  10th  of  May  in  Maine  and  the  other  northern 
districts.  The  birds  seem  to  be  mated  before  their  arrival  here,  as  they  are 
almost  always  observed  in  pairs  at  their  first  appearance.  The  nest  is  built 
about  the  middle  of  May,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  latitude.  It  is  usually 
placed  in  a  bush  or  thicket  of  briers  or  vines,  sometimes  on  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  a  clump  of  bushes.  It  is  composed,  first  of  a  layer  of  twigs,  then  leaves 
and  straps  of  cedar  and  grape-vine  bark,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fibrous 
roots ;  the  nest  is  pretty  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  fine  roots  and  hairs. 
The  eggs  are  from  three  to  five  in  number;  their  color  is  a  greenish  or  dirty 
white,  over  which  are  thickly  sprinkled  minute  dots  of  reddish  brown ;  their 
shape  is  ovate,  and  their  dimensions  vary  from  1.16  by  .80  inch  to  1.06  by 
.76  inch.  A  great  number  before  me  exhibit  these  variations,  which  probably 
are  the  greatest  of  this  species,  as  the  eggs  are  generally  nearly  of  a  size.  Four 
eggs  in  a  nest  collected  in  New  Hampshire,  have  the  following  measurements: 
1.12  by  .78  inch;  1.12  by  .76  inch;  1.08  by  .76  inch;  1.06  by  .76  inch.  But 
one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season  in  the  northern  States. 

Oat  Bird,  {Mlmus*  Carolinensis.) — Gray. 

This  very  common  and  well-known  species  arrives  in  New  England  from  the 
south  from  about  the  first  week  in  May  to  the  fifteenth  of  that  month ;  it  is 
very  generally  distributed  through  these  States,  and  its  habits  are  too  well 
known  to  require  much  mention  here.  Soon  after  mating  the  birds  build;  this 
is  from  about  the  20th  of  May  to  the  first  week  in  June.  The  nest  is  usually 
built  in  bushes  and  shrubs,  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground ; 
the  location  as  often  in  the  deep  woods  as  in  the  fields  or  pastures.  It  is  con- 
structed, first  of  a  layer  of  twigs  and  sticks,  on  which  is  built  the  body  of  the 
nest,  which  is  composed  of  strips  of  grape-vine  bark,  fine  twigs,  leaves,  and 
straws;  it  is  deeply  hollowed  and  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  hairs,  and  some- 
times tine  grass.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  sometimes  five;  their 
color  is  a  bright,  deep  emerald  green,  and  their  form  generally  ovate.  A  great 
number  of  specimens  before  me  do  not  exhibit  great  variations  in  measurement 
from  the  dimensions  of  a  nest  complement  of  four  collected  in  Thornton,  New 
Hampshire ;  they  are  as  follows :  .95  by  .67  inch ;  .95  by  .66  inch  ;  .93  by  .67 
inch ;  .93  by  .66  inch.  Two  broods  are  reared  in  the  season,  seldom  three  in 
this  latitude. 

Blue  Bird,  {Sialia  sialis.) — Baird. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  its  anival  from  the  south,  often  making  its  ap- 
pearance by  the  middle  of  March,  sometimes  even  earlier.  About  the  middle 
of  April,  immediately  after  pairing,  the  birds  commence  preparing  their  nests ; 
this  is  made  in  a  deserted  woodpecker's  hole,  in  a  martin's  box,  or  in  a 
knot-hole  in  a  fence  post.  The  materials  used  in  its  construction  are  gen- 
erally soft  grasses,  feathers,  and  wools ;  these  are  thrown  together  without 
any  great  care,  the  object  being  to  get  comfort  and  warmth  in  the  early  season 
in  which  the  first  litter  of  eggs  is  laid.  The  eggs  are  either  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber; they  are  of  a  light  blue  color,  with  a  very  faint  greenish  tint.  Five  speci- 
mens, taken  at  random  from  a  great  number,  exhibit  the  following  measure- 
ments:  .86  by  62  inch;  .85  by  .62  inch;  .84  by  .61  inch;  .82  by .60  inch;  .80 
by  .60  inch.     This  species  raises  two  broods,  usually  in  the  same  nest,  in  the 


*  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  one  of  the  first  natoralists  in  the  country,  in  a  recent  review 
of  American  birds,  has  placed  this  species  in  the  genus  Galeoscoptes  of  Cabanis;  as  the 
cbuuge  is  based  on  technical  charactenstics  not  essential  to  the  present  paper,  I  have  re- 
tained the  original  name,  inimtis. 
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season.  The  Pamc  remarks  will  apply  to  this  bird  as  to  the  thrashes  as  regnnb 
utility;  it  deBtroys  immense  numbers  of  noxious  insects,  and  is  every  waj 
worthy  the  protection  of  the  farmer. 

Black  and  White  Creeper,    (Mniotilta  varia.) — ^Vieillot, 

This  rather  common  species  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England.  It 
arrives  from  the  south  often  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  April,  always  by  the 
20th,  and  soon  pairs,  and  commences  building.  Audubon  says,  that  "inLooisi* 
ana  its  nest  is  usually  placed  in  some  small  hole  in  a  tree,  and  is  composed  of 
mosses  in  a  dry  state  and  lined  with  cottony  substances."  The  nest  of  this 
bird  in  New  England  is  almost  always  built  or  rather  placed  on  the  groond; 
the  situation  chosen  is  almost  always  beneath  an  overhanging  point  of  rock,  or 
beneath  a  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree ;  it  is  made  of  mosses,  straw,  leaves,  and  other 
soft  materials,  and  is  lined  with  cotton  from  ferns,  soft  grass,  or  hair.  The  (^ 
are  laid  by  the  middle  of  May;  they  arc  usually  four  or  five  in  number;  thtdr 
color  is  white,  with  a  slight  cream  tinge,  and  they  are  spotted  irregularly  with  fine 
dots  and  confluent  blotches  of  reddish  brown,  thickest  near  the  largest  end  of  the 
egg.  Dimensions  of  four  eggs  found  in  a  nest  in  Reading,  Massachusetts:  .66 
by  .54  inch  ;  .66  by  .54  inch;  ,65  by  .54  inch  ;  .65  by  .54  inch.  Two  broods 
are  occasionally  reared  by  this  species  in  southern  New  England. 

Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler,  {Panda  Americana.y^BonBt^. 

This  species,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  common  in  any  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, although  it  undoubtedly  breeds  in  all  the  three  northern  of  these  States.  It 
arrives  from  the  south  about  the  middle  of  May,  sometimes  a  little  earlier.  The 
birds,  on  their  arrival,  seem  to  be  mated,  for  they  are  almost  always  seen  in  pairs, 
often  two  males  with  one  female.  About  the  first  of  June  the  birds  commence 
building  their  nest ;  this  is  placed  in  a  fork  near  the  end  of  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  usually  constructed  of  the  long,  gray 
Spanish  moss  that  is  so  plentiful  in  the  Status  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire*  and 
Vermont.  A  beautiful  specimen  in  my  collection,  collected  in  Maine  by  John 
Krider,  of  Philadelphia,  who  kindly  presented  it  to  me,  is  of  this  descriptioD. 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  bird  architecture ;  the  long  hairs  of 
the  moss  are  woven  and  twined  together  in  a  large  mass,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  a  mere  hole  left  in  the  moss  ;  the  lining  is  nothing bnt 
the  same  material,  only  of  a  finer  quality.  There  is  another  nest  of  this  species 
in  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge,  which 
was  also  found  in  Maiue.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  they  are 
laid  about  the  first  week  in  June.  Their  color  is  white,  with  a  very  slight 
creamy  tint,  and  covered  more  or  less  thickly  with  spots  and  confluent  blotche.^ 
of  brownish  red  and  obscure  lilac,  thickest  at  the  large  end.  Two  eggs  in  my 
collection  are  of  the  following  measurement :  .62  by  .48  inch  and  .63  by  .46 
inch. 

Maryland  Yellow  Throat,  [Geothhjpis  trichas.) — ^Gabanis. 

This  bird  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  all  the  New  England  States.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  about  the  second  week  in  May,  sometimes  earlier,  and  soon  com* 
mences  building.  The  nest  is  usually  built  on  the  ground,  although  often  in 
thickets  of  briers  and  bushes.  It  is  constructed  of  leaves  and  grasses,  and  \^ 
lined  with  fine  grasses  and  hairs.  It  is  often  built  over  at  the  top,  with  the  eo- 
trance  through  a  hole  in  rlic  side.  The  whole  makes  a  bulky  affair,  almost  im- 
pervious to  water.*     The  eggs  are  laid  about  the  last  week  in  May  or  first  week 


'*  A  nasi  R<mt  ino  from  Delaware  Ih  coastructed  of  gpr&sses,  which  are  woven  into  a  looM 

fabric,  quite  different  from  northern  spociuiens. 
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inc.  They  are  variable  in  size  and  markings,  but  are  usually  five  fn 
>er.  To  illustrate  the  difference  in  size  and  markings,  I  will  describe  five 
found  in  a  nest  in  Milton,  Mass. :  No.  1  is  creamy  white  in  color,  with  nu^ 
as  spots  of  dark  brown  and  obscure  spots  of  lilac ;  these  markings  are 
Y  scattered  over  the  eggs,  but  are  quite  thick  at  the  larger  end ;  dimensions, 
y  .52  inch.  No.  2  has  the  same  ground  color,  but  the  markings  consist  of 
irons  spots  and  confluent  blotches  of  light  brown  and  lilac  at  the  large  end 
e  ^^'^ ;  dimensions,  .70  by  .56  inch.  No  3  is  pure  white,  with  thinly  scat- 
spots  of  brown  and  black  running  like  a  ring  around  the  larger  end  of  the 
dimensions,  .74  by  .50  inch.  No.  4  is  of  a  pure  white  color,  with  thinlv 
ered  spots  of  light  brown  around  the  larger  end;  dimensions,  .66  by  .5a 
No.  5,  of  the  same  color,  size,  and  markings  as  No.  4.  Other  eggs  of  thiu 
OS  in  my  collection  exhibit  other  markings  from  spots  and  blotches  of  lilaa 
)rown  at  the  larger  end  to  thinly  scattered  dots  of  reddish  over  the  entire 
ce  ;  and  one  specimen  has  numerous  irregular  lines  in  a  circle  around  the 
r  end  of  the  ^^'^^  This  species  rears  two  broods  in  southern  New  England 
e  season.  I  have  found  nests  often  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July.  The 
s  of  the  Alary  land  yellow  throat  are  well  known.  He  is  first  noticed  in  the 
ipy  thickets,  darting  in  and  out  through  the  tangled  shrubbery.  Soon  he 
!s  his  appearance  in  the  flower  garden  and  orchard,  where  he  may  be  seen 
most  all  times  through  the  breeding  season  busily  engaged  searchiifg  for  his 
t  food ;  occasionally  pausing  to  carol  his  pretty  song,  then  darting  away 
discovered  insect,  then  caressing  his  mate  or  flying  to  his  nest  with  food 
is  young. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat,  {Jcteria  viridis.) — Bonap. 

lis  bird  is  extremely  rare  in  New  England,  and  Massachusetts  seems  to  be 
Drtbem  limit;  in  this  State  it  occasionally  breeds,  and  it  will,  probably, 
ually  become  more  plenty.  I  have  never  met  with  the  nest  of  this  bird, 
shall  have  to  borrow  NuttalPs  description : 

oon  after  their  arrival  the  icterias  begin  to  build,  fixing  the  nest  commonly  in  a  brand- 
ish, in  an  Interlaced  thicket,  a  vine,  or  small  cedar,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
nKside  is  usually  composed  of  dry  leaves,  or  thin  strips  of  grape-vine  bark,  and  with, 
bres  aud  dry,  slcuder  blades  of  grass.  The  eggs  are  about  four,  pale  flesh-colored^ 
d  all  over  with  brown  or  dull  red.  The  voung  are  hatched  in  the  short  period  of  ]i 
aud  leave  the  nest  about  the  second  week  in  June." 

)ur  eggs  in  my  collection  exhibit  the  following  dimensions:  .71  by  .60  inch, 
•y  .60  inch,  .68  by  .59  inch,  .67  by  .58  inch. 

Nashville  Warbler,  (Hclmintltophaga  ruficapiUa.) — Cabanis. 

lis  species  is  quite  common  in  the  spring  migrations,  but  few  breed  in  the 
lern  districts  of  New  England.  I  saw  a  number  in  the  northern  part  of 
e  and  New  Hampshire  as  late  as  the  20th  of  June,  and  probably  the  great 

of  thorn  breed  in  that  latitude.  A  nest  collected  in  Medford,  Massachi>- 
,  by  II.  A.  Purdie,  esq.,  containing  three  eggs,  is  all  that  I  have  accessible 
esent.  The  nest  was  sunken  somewhat  in  the  ground,  and  is  constructed 
e  leaves  of  the  pine,  which  are  very  neatly  woven  into  a  compact,  circular 
c,  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  horse-hair  and  fine  leaves  of  the  pine  ; 
ggs  are  of  a  white  color,  with  a  very  faint  rosy  tint,  and  covered  irrcgu- 

with  dots  of  reddish  brown  and  obscure  lilac;  dimensions  of  the  three 
mens :  .61  by  .50  inch,  .60  by  .48  inch,  .58  by  .48  inch.  J.  A.  Allen,  in 
Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  gives  the  following 
?dingly  interesting  description  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird : 

have  foTind  the  nest  of  this  species  for  two  successive  seasons  as  follows:  May  Hi, 
containing  four  freshly-laid  eggs.     The  nest  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  sunken  bo 
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tbat  tlie  top  of  tbe  nest  was  level  with  the  surface  of  the  px>und,  and  protectod  and  eo» 

Sletely  concealed  above  by  tbe  dead  grass  and  weeds  of  tbe  previous  year.    It  was  comjMMid 
f  fine  rootlets  and  dry  grass,  lined  wiib  tine,  dry  grass  and  a  few  horse-hairs,  and  coveni 
pecies  of  fine,  green  moss.    The  eggs  were  white,  sprinkled  with  fifhl 


anteriorly  with  a  si 

nKldi>«h  brown  specks,  most  th.'ckTy  near  the  larger  encl.  Longer  diameter  sixty,  tad  di 
shorter  fifty  one-bundredths  inch.  Tbe  following  year,  June  5,  J8G3,  I  found  another  OM 
of  this  species,  within  three  or  four  feet  of  where  the  one  was  discovered  the  preTions  tbk 
end  containing  three  Qggi  of  this  species,  and  one  of  the  cow  bunting,  in  all  of  whien  tki 
embryos  were  far  advanced.  The  nest,  in  every  particular,  was  built  and  arranged  like  tli 
one  above  described,  and  the  eggs  must  have  been  laid  at  just  about  the  same  season,  h 
both  cases  the  female  bird  was  secured,  and  the  identity  ascertained  beyond  qoestion.  Ihi 
locality  of  the  nests  was  a  mossy  bank,  at  the  edge  of  young  wooda,  sloping  sooUiwaid, 
and  covered  with  bushes  and  coarser  plants." 

Golden-crowned  Thrush — Oven  Bird,  {Seiurw  aurocapillus,) — Swainm 

This  beautiful  and  well-known  bird  is  a  common  Bummer  inhabitant  of  Nev 
KngLind,  breeding  abundantly  in  all  the  States.  It  arrives  from  the  Booth 
about  the  last  week  in  April  or  first  iu  May,  and  soon  commences  bnildiog. 
The  birds  arc  not  often  paired  on  their  arrival,  and  many  are  the  little  qoarreli 
and  battles  that  occur  between  two  or  three  males  for  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  opposite  sex.  The  birds  both  work  diligently  in  the  construction  of  tlie 
nest,  which  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  ingenuity.  It  is  built  on  the  ground 
in  the  woods,  usually  in  a  dry  situation ;  the  materials  used  are  dry  leaves  and 
grasses;  these  are  arranged  compactly  together,  and  built  over  at  the  top,  the 
entrance  being  on  the  side,  like  an  old-fashioned  oven,  hence  the  familiar  DaoB 
of  the  "  oven  bird."  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  slight  hollow  in  the  earth, 
scratched  by  the  birds,  and  is  lined  with  soft  grasses  and  hairs.  The  eggs  an 
from  three  to  five  in  number,  U!*ually  four.  They  are  of  a  delicate  creamy 
white  color,  and  spotted  irregularly  with  diflFerent  shades  of  reddish  brown,  aoa 
some  specimens  have  a  number  of  spots  of  obscure  lilac  color.  The  mftHkinp 
arc  usually  thickest  at  the  larger  end  of  the  eg^,  where  they  are  often  ooa- 
fluent,  and  cover  the  primary  color.  Dimensions  of  four  specimens  collected 
in  a  nest  in  West  lloxbury,  Massachusetts :  .80  by  .64  inch,  .79  by  .64  inch, 
.79  by  ,G2  inch,  .78  bv  .62  inch.  A  great  number  of  specimens,  collected  in 
different  localities  of  New  England,  show  no  great  variations  from  these 
measurements. 

Water  Thrush,  {Seiurus  novcboraccnsis.) — NuttalL 

This  is  a  rare  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England.  It  breeds  in  Maine, 
New  Ilamptfhire,  and  Vermont,  and  probably  iu  Massachusetts,  as  I  have  seen 
the  birds  throughout  the  summer.  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  nest  of  this  species,  and  must  avail  myself  of  the  observations  of  others. 
Mr.  Verrill  says,  in  his  paper  on  Maine  birds,  before  referred  to : 

'*  A  uost  found,  Juno  d,  IHIU,  in  a  dense  cedar  swamp,  was  built  in  an  excaration  in  the 
iside  of  a  decayed,  moss-ci>vered  \og,  so  tlijit  tho  excavation  itself  formed  an  arch  orer  the 
nest,  instead  of  one  made  by  the  bird,  as  in  the  preceding:  species.  Tho  nest  was  constracled 
of  moss,  and  lined  with  tine  roots.  The  five  eg^  were  of  a  dolicato  flesh  color,  spotted  with 
light  reddish  brown." 

Nuttall  says  of  the  nest : 

"  It  is  placed  usually  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  by  the  side  of  a  decayed  log,  and  is  fomed 
of  dry  leaves,  mo<s,  and  fine  ^rass,  being  lined  with  hair  or  the  similar  fibres  of  the  Sptnidi 
moss,  (  Tilandsia.)  The  eggs  are  four  or  tive,  flesh-colored,  with  dark  spots  at  the  gmks 
rtud." 

Black -THROATED  Grbex  Warbler,  [Dendroica  vireiu.) — B«rd. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  quite  common  species  in  Rhode  Island,  OonneeticiU 
ind  .Massachusetts,  and  is  not  rare  in  the  other  New  England  States,  in  whielif 
1  have  uo  doubt,  it  breeds,  though  not  near  so  abundantly  as  in  those  fint  i 
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oned.  It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  25th  of  April  to  the  Ist  of 
y,  in  Massachusetts.  I  have  often  seen  this  species  as  late  as  the  last  week 
I  May  busily  engaged  in  destroying  insects,  (of  which  its  food,  as  also  that  of 
ae  other  warblers,  consists,)  apparently  without  being  mated,  as  several  indi- 
iduals  of  both  sexes  were  together,  seemingly  in  harmony,  but  without  those 
tie  fondlings  and  attentions  peculiar  to  mated  birds.  The  nest  is  seldom 
uilt  before  the  10th  of  June  in  this  latitude.  It  is  constructed  of  fine  grasses, 
brous  roots,  fine  strips  of  bark  from  the  cedar,  and  the  leaves  of  the  pine ; 
bese  are  entwined  together  neatly,  and  the  interior  of  the  nest  is  lined  with 
orse  hair  and  fine  moss.  Nuttall,  in  describing  the  only  nest  of  this  bird  that 
le  ever  saw,  says  : 

**  On  the  8th  of  June  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  nest  of  this  species  in  a  perfectly  soU- 
iry  situation,  on  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  Massachusetts.  The  female  was  now  sitting, 
nd  about  to  hatch.  The  nest  was  in  a  low,  thick,  and  stunted  Virginia  juniper.  When  I 
pproached  near  the  nest  the  female  stood  motionless  on  its  edge,  and  peeped  down  in  such 
manner  that  I  imagined  her  to  be  a  young  bird ;  she  then  darted  directly  to  the  earth,  and 
m ;  but  when,  deceived,  I  sought  her  on  the  ground,  she  had  very  expertly  disappeared, 
nd  I  now  found  the  nest  to  contain  four  roundish  eggs,  white,  inclining  to  flesh  color,  varie- 
ated,  more  particularly  at  the  great  end,  with  pale,  purplish  points  of  various  sizes,  inter- 
persed  with  other  large  spots  of  brown  and  blackish.  The  nest  was  formed  of  circularly 
ntwiued  fine  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  juniper,  and  the  tough,  fibrous  bark  of  somo 
ther  plant,  then  bedded  with  soft  feathers  of  the  robin,  and  lined  with  a  few  horse-hairs, 
nd  some  slender  tops  of  bent  grass  (A^rostis.^^) 

Early  in  June,  1863,  a  nest  of  this  species  was  discovered  in  a  grove  of  pines 
1  West  Roxbury  ;  it  was  built  in  a  small  fork  of  a  pine,  about  ten  feet  from 
be  ground.  The  nest  and  its  contents,  four  eggs,  were  removed,  but  the  birds 
emained  in  the  neighborhood,  and  soon  commenced  building  another  neat  in 
he  same  tree,  but  a  few  feet  higher ;  in  it  the  female  laid  three  eggs,  after 
rhich  this  nest  and  eggs  were  removed  ;  but  soon  after  they  built  another  nest 
1  another  pine,  near  the  first ;  this  nest  was  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
round  ;  in  this  two  e^^s  were  laid,  which  were  allowed  to  be  hatched.  One 
f  these  nests,  with  four  eggs,  is  in  ray  collection,  and  is  already  described 
bove.  Tlio  eggs  are  a  pale,  creamy,  white  color,  with  a  very  faint  roseate 
int,  and  are  marked  with  coarse  and  fine  spots  of  brown  of  different  shades, 
nd  obscure  spots  of  lilac.  These  markings  are  quite  thick  at  the  large  end  of 
be  e^g,  in  fact,  are  almost  confluent  into  a  sort  of  girdle.  Their  dimensions 
re  66  by  .53  inch,  .66  by  .52  inch,  .64  by  .52  inch,  and  .62  by  .51  inch. 

Yellow-rump  Warbler — Myrtle  Bird,  {Dendroica  coronatay)  Gray. 

This  species  is  quite  abundant  in  spring  and  fall  throughout  New  England, 
ut  very  lew  breed  in  these  States.  1  have  met  with  but  one  nest  in  Massa- 
husetts,  and  have  heard  of  but  two  or  three  others.  This  nest  was  built  in  a 
3w  barberry  bush  in  Waltham ;  it  was  constructed  of  fine  grasses  and  the 
own  from  ferns.  These  materials  were  carefully  woven  together  into  a  neat 
abric,  which  w.is  lined  with  cottony  substances  and  a  few  horse-hairs.  The 
ggs  were  three  in  number;  these  were  of  a  creamy  white  color,  covered 
part^ely  with  spots  and  blotches  of  different  shades  of  brown,  thickest  at  the 
irge  end  of  the  e^^.  Dimensions  of  the  eggs  .68  by  .50  inch ;  .67  by  .50  inch ; 
36  by  .49  inch.  Audubon  describes  a  nest  and  eggs  sent  him  from  Nova  Scotia 
ij  follows  : 

*'  It  resembles  that  of  the  Syhia  testita  of  Latham,  being  firm,  compact,  the  outer  parts 
smied  of^iiky  fibres  from  different  plants,  attached  to  the  twigs  near  it  by  means  of  glutinous 
latter,  m.xed  with  the  inner  bark  of  some  tree  imknown  to  me.  Within  this  is  a  deep 
nd  warm  bed  of  thistle  down,  and  the  inner  layer  coasists  of  feathers  and  the  fine  hair  of 
mall  quadrupeds. 

**  The  e^gs  are  rath<"r  larg*^,  of  a  light  rosy  tint,  the  shell  thin  and  transparent;  they  are 
paringly  dotted  with  reddish  brown  near  the  larger  end,  bat  in  a  circular  manner,  so  that 
le  extremity  is  unspotted.'* 
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PiNE-CREEPi\G  Warbler,  {Dendraica  pinus.) — Boird. 

This  bird,  although  quite  common  in  all  New  England  in  the  spring  mign- 
tion,  rarely  breeds  in  these  States,  but  further  to  the  norti).  It  arrives  from  the 
south  very  early,  often  before  the  last  snow-storm  of  the  season,  and  remains  in 
the  deep  swamps  of  hemlocks  or  pines  until  the  weather  opens ;  about  the  first 
week  in  May  the  birds  become  scarce,  and  soon  but  very  few  can  be  found.  A 
nest  with  two  eggs,  found  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  and  another  nest  with 
three  eg^n,  from  West  Roxbury,  in  the  same  State,  are  all  the  specimens 
accessible  to  me  at  the  present  time.  These  nests  wei*e  built  in  forks  of  pine 
trees,  about  twenty  feet  fiom  the  ground.  They  are  constructed  of  the  bark  of 
the  cedar  and  leaves  of  the  pine ;  these  materials  arc  entwined  into  a  neat  strae- 
turc,  which  is  wannly  lined  with  mosses  and  hairs  of  difiPerent  animals.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  bluish -white  color,  with  a  slight  roseate  tint;  this  primary  color  is 
dotted  with  spots  of  two  shades  of  brown  nud  reddish,  and  some  spots  of  purple. 
Dimensions  vary  from  .69  by  .50  inch,  to  .67  by  .51  inch. 

Chestmut-sided  Warbler,  {Dendroica  Pennsylvanica.) — Baird. 

This  bird  is  a  rather  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  England,  moet 
plentiful  in  Massachusetts  and  the  States  south,  and  gradually  growing  more 
rare  as  we  advance  north.  It  makes  its  appearance  from  the  south  about  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  May,  according  to  latitude,  and  commences  to  build  aboat 
the  last  week  in  this  month  or  the  first  in  June.  The  nest  is  usually  built  in  a 
small  fork  of  a  low  tree,  often  in  bushes,  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
constructed  of  thin  strips  of  pliable  bark  and  fine  grasses;  these  materials  are 
bent  and  entwined  together,  and  over  the  outside  are  pieces  of  caterpillar  eilk 
and  cobwebs,  which  are  plastered  on,  seemingly,  to  give  the  fabric  compactness 
and  consistency;  the  nest  is  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  horse-hairs  and 
slender  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  grape-vine.  Nuttall  describes  a  nest  found  ia 
Acton,  Massachusetts,  as  follows : 

*'It  is  fixed  in  the  forked  twi<vs  of  a  hazel,  about  breast-high.  The  fabric  is  rather  liffbt 
and  airy,  being  made  cxU^rnally  of  a  few  coarse  blades  and  stalks  of  dead  grass,  then  fiUed 
in  with  tine  blades  of  tlie  same,  the  whi>Io  matted  and  tied  with  caterpillars^  silk,  and  lined 
with  very  slender  strips  of  brown  bark  and  similar  whitc-pino  leaves. 

The  nests  I  have  collected,  and  some  I  have  before  me,  are  of  a  different 
character  from  his  description,  being  compactly  and  neatly  made  of  bark  from 
the  cedar,  and  grasses,  and  lined  with  horse-hair ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
species,  as  do  many  others,  varies  in  breeding  habits  in  difiPerent  localities.  The 
eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  laid  about  the  first  week  in  June. 
They  are  of  a  delicate  creamy-white  color,  and  marked  at  the  great  end  with 
spots  of  brown,  which  are  often  confluent;  the  spots  are  of  two  colors,  a  reddish 
brown  and  purplish  brown.  The  dimensions  vary  from  .70  by  .51  inch  to  .63 
by  .50  inch.    But  one  brood  is  raised  in  this  latitude. 

Yellow  Warbler — Summer  Yellow  Bird,  {Dendroica  <s«^»t7a.)-^Baird. 

This  exceedingly  abundant  species  is  a  summer  resident,  and  breeds  in  all  the 
New  England  States.  It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  last  of  April  or  first 
of  May,  and  commences  building  about  the  15th  of  the  latter  month.  The  nest 
is  usually  built  in  a  low  bush,  frequently  the  barberry ;  occasionally  it  is  placed 
in  an  alder  or  maple  tree,  seldom  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  although  Mr.  Nuttall  gives  instances  of  its  being  built  in  the  forks  of  a 
sugar-maple  tree,  fifty  feet  from  the  ground ;  this  is  a  very  rare  case»  however. 
I  think  NuttalPs  description  of  the  nest  the  best  I  have  seen,  and  give  it  entire: 

**Tho  nest  is  extremely  neat  nnd  durable;  the  exterior  is  formod  of  layers  of  afdijpics, 
or  silk-weed  lint,  glutiuously  though  slightly  attached  to  the  supporting  twigs,  mixed  with 
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some  slender  strips  of  fine  bark  and  pine  leaves,  and  thicklj  bedded  with  the  down  of  wil- 
lows, the  nankeen  wool  of  the  Virginia  cotton-grass,  (  Eriophorum  virginicum,)  the  down  of 
fine  stalks,  the  hair  of  the  downy  seeds  of  the  button-wood,  {PlatanuSj)  or  the  papus  of  com- 

Eonnd  flowers,  and  then  lined  either  with  fine  bent  grass,  (AgrostiSj)  or  down,  and  horse- 
air,  and  rarelj  with  a  few  accidental  feathers.*' 

The  cgg3  are  usually  four  in  number,  sometimes  five;  tbej  vary  in  color  from 
creamy  white,  with  numerous  spots  and  blotches  of  different  shades  of  brown, 
to  a  grayish  white,  with  a  greenish  tint,  and  marked  with  the  same  spots  and 
blotches ;  these  markings  are  thickest  at  the  larger  end  of  the  e^^,  where  they 
are  often  confluent.  Dimensions  vary  from  .07  by  .50  inch  to  .64  by  .50  inch. 
The  habits  of  this  bird  are  well  known,  and  its  genial  nature  and  confiding  dispo- 
itions  have  rendered  it  a  great  favorite  with  the  former. 

Black-poll  Warbler,  (Dtmdroica  striata.) — Baird. 

This  bird,  although  very  abundant  in  all  parts  of  New  England  in  the  spring 
migrations,  passes  far  to  the  north  to  breed ;  but  few  remain  in  the  States  throngh 
the  breeding  season,  and  these  in  the  most  northern  districts.  It  arrives  from 
the  soutli  about  the  middle  of  May  and  proceeds  leisurely  on  its  journey,  arri- 
ving at  its  destination  about  the  first  week  in  June.  I  have  two  nests  in  my 
collection,  both  found  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine;  they  were  placed  in  low 
trees  or  saplings,  and  are  constructed  of,  first,  a  layer  of  twigs  and  grass,  then 
the  leaves  of  the  pine  and  moss;  these  materials  are  twined  into  a  compact 
structure,  somewhat  bulky,  and  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  feathers  of  wild 
birds  and  hairs  of  different  animals.  I  have  but  two  eggs  of  this  species;  these 
were  collected  in  Aroostook  county,  Maine;  they  are  of  a  grayish- white  color, 
thickly  marked  with  spots  and  blotches  of  two  or  three  shades  of  brown  Qnd 
purple.  Dimensions,  .70  by  .52  inch ;  .67  by  .50  inch.  Audubon  describes  the 
only  nest  of  this  bird  that  he  ever  met  with,  as  follows: 

**  It  was  placed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  fork  of  a  small  branch,  close  to  the 
main  stem  of  a  fir-tree.  Its  diameter  internally  was  two  inches,  the  depth  one  and  a  half; 
externally  it  resembled  the  nest  of  a  white-crowned  sparrow,  being  formed  of  gretm  and  white 
moss  and  lichens,  intermixed  with  coarse  dried  grass  ;  within  this  was  a  layer  of  bent  grass, 
and  the  lining  was  of  very  dark-colored,  dry  moss,  looking  precisely  like  horse-hair,  arranged 
in  a  circular  directiuu  with  great  care.  Lastly,  there  was  a  thick  bed  of  large  soft  feathers, 
bome  of  which  were  from  ducks,  but  most  of  them  from  willow-grouse." 

'J'he  same  author  describes  the  habits  of  this  bird  as  follows: 

**  You  sec  it  darting  in  all  directions  after  insects,  chasing  them  on  the  wing,  and  not  un- 
frequently  snapping,  so  us  to  emit  the  clicking  sound  characteristic  of  the  true  fly-catcher. 
Its  activity  is  pleasing,  but  its  notes  have  no  title  to  be  called  a  song.  They  are  shrill,  and 
resemble  tlie  noise  made  by  striking  two  small  pebbles  together,  mora  than  any  other  sound 
I  know." 

Prafrie  Warbler,  (Dendroica  discolor,) — Baird. 

This  is  a  rather  rare  s^pecies  north  of  Massachusetts,  which  State  seems  to  be 
its  northern  breeding  limit.  It  makes  its  appearance  about  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  commences  building  about  the  20th  of  that  month.  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  two  nc.-^ts  in  Norfolk  county,  and  have  had  another  nest  and 
eggo  sent  me  from  Belmont,  in  this  State;  I  have  also  known  of  several  other 
ne.-<t3  being  found,  and  judge  that  the  species  breeds  rather  abundantly  in  Mas- 
gachusetis  and  the  other  two  southern  New  England  States.  These  nests  were 
all  placed  in  low  barberry  bushes,  in  rocky  localities.  They  are  exceedingly 
neat  structures,  the  most  so  of  any  of  our  New  England  warblers'  nests ;  they 
are  constructed  of  various  soft  cottony  substances,  after  the  manner  of  the  nest 
of  the  yellow  warbler,  and  are  lined  with  soft  feathers  and  wool.  The  eggs  are 
usually  three  in  number;  these  are  of  a  beautiful  pearly- white  color,  with  a 
slight  roseate  tint,  and  covered  irregularly  with  small  spots  of  difFeri*nt  shades 
of  brown  and  lilac,  thickest  at  the  large  end.  Dimensions  of  three  eggs  collected 
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in  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  .64  by  .52  inch ;  .63  by  ,52  inch ;  .60  by  .50  incL 
The  above-described  nests  were  invariably  placed  in  the  fork  of  the  bush  in 
which  they  were  built;  the  materials  were  the  same,  consisting  of  the  down  from 
different  plants,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  like  substances.  I  find,  on  rcferriDgto 
Audubon,  Wilson,  and  others,  considerable  differences  in  the  description  of  the 
nest,  &c.     Wilson's  description  is  as  follows  : 

**The  Dpst  of  this  species  is  of  very  neiit  and  delicate  workmanship,  being  pensile,  and 
generally  hung  on  the  fork  of  a  low  bush  or  thicket;  it  is  formed,  outwardly,  of  eron 
uiosH,  intermixed  with  rotten  bits  of  wood  und  caterpillars'  silk ;  the  inside  is  lined  wit£  ei* 
tremely  tine  fibres  of  grape-vino  bark ;  and  the  whole  would  scarcely  weigh  a  quarter  of  tn 
ounce." 

Audubon  says : 

**  Its  nest,  which  forms  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  its  history,  is  uncommonly  small 
and  delicate.  Its  eggs  I  have  uniformly  found  to  be  four  in  number,  and  of  a  white  color, 
with  a  few  bro>vTiish  spots  near  the  largor  end.  The  nest  is  sometimes  attached  to  three  or 
four  bljides  of  tall  grass,  or  hangs  between  two  small  sprigs  of  a  slender  twig.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  to  be  formed  like  that  of  the  humming-bird,  the  external  parts  being  compoGedof 
delicate  gray  lichens  and  other  substances,  and  skins  of  black  caterpillars,  and  the  ioteiiur 
finished  with  the  finest  fibres  of  dried  vines.'' 

Nuttall  says,  in  contradiction  to  these  descriptions : 

**The  nest  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  summer  yellow  bird,  (yellow  w»- 
bier,)  being  fixed  in  a  trifid  branch,  (not  pensile,)  and  formed  of  strips  of  inner  red-cedar 
bark  and  astUpias  fibres,  also  with  some  caterpillar  silk,  and  thickly  lined  with  cud-weed 
down,  (Gnaphftlium  planiaffineum,)  and  slender  tops  of  bent  grass,  (Agrostis.)  Tbeegg^ 
four  or  five,  were  white,  rather  sharp  at  the  lesser  end,  marked  with  spots  of  liUkc-pnrple,  and 
others  of  two  dilferent  shades  of  brown,  rather  numerous  at  the  great  end,  where  tnoy  appetf 
most  collated  together  in  a  circle." 

Nuttall's  description  of  the  nest  is  certainly  the  most  correct,  so  far  as  all  the 
ppecimens  that  I  have  seen  went;  probably  in  different  sections  the  breeding 
habits  of  this  bird  are,  like  those  of  some  others,  subject  to  great  variationB. 

Red  Start,  {SctopJiaga  ruticilla,) — Swainson. 

This  quite  common  species  is  a  summer  resident,  and" breeds  in  all  the  New 
England  States.  It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  May,  according  to  latitude,  and  commences  buikling  about  the  first  week  in 
June.  The  nest  is  placed,  usually,  on  a  low  limb  of  a  small  tree ;  often  in  a 
horizontal  fork,  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  constmcted 
of  strips  of  cedar  bark,  grape-vine  bark,  grasses,  and  tine  weeds;  these  materials 
are  adjusted  neatly,  and  agglutinated  by  the  bird's  saliva  into  a  compact  struc- 
ture, to  the  exterior  of  which  are  attached,  or  plastered  on  by  the  biras'  saliva, 
fragments  of  soft  lichens,  caterpillars'  silk,  and  down  from  the  ferns;  it  is  deeply 
hollowed,  and  lined  with  thin  strips  of  grape-vine  bark  «and  cottony  substancee, 
and  sometimes  a  few  hairs  of  fibrous  roots.  Nuttall,  in  describing  the  nest,  says 
"the  lining  is  neither  soft  nor  downy;"  but  Wilson  and  Audubon  both  aEsert 
to  the  contrary.  I  have  examined  a  great  number  of  the  nests,  and  have  foand 
them  to  agree  with  the  above  description.  The  eggs  arc  usually  four  in  num- 
ber. Their  color  is  a  beautiful  creamy  white,  which  is  covered,  more  or  less 
thickly,  with  spots  of  reddish  brown  and  lilac.  Average  dimensions  of  eggs 
about  .63  by  .50  inch. 

Scarlet  Tanager,  {Pyranga  rubra) — ^Vieillot 

This  gaudy  summer  visitor  breeds  in  all  the  New  England  States*  less  plenti- 
fully, however,  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  districts.  It  arrives  from 
the  south  about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  commences  building  about  the  2(hh 
of  that  mouth.  The  favorite  localities  of  this  bird  seem  to  be  oak  groves,  situ- 
ated near  swamps ;  here  I  have  often  heard  several  males  sin^ng  at  the  i 
time,  and  have  watched  them  in  their  active  movements  in  their  pnrBuit  of ! 
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of  which  this  species  destroys  great  nnmbers.  The  nest  is  placed  on  a  horizontal 
limb  of  a  tree,  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  deep  woods. 
It  is  constructed  of  slender  twigs  of  the  oak,  huckleberry  or  whortleberry  bush, 
and  weeds ;  these  are  loosely  put  together ;  so  much  so,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  interlacing  of  the  small  joints  of  the  twigs  it  would  soon  fall  apart.  It  is 
not  deeply  hollowed,  and  is  lined  with  thread-like  fibrous  roots  ana  the  leaves 
of  the  various  pines.  The  whole  structure  is  so  thinly  made  as  to  almost  fall 
to  pieces  on  removal  from  the  tree.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number, 
sometimes  three,  seldom  five.  They  are  of  a  dull  light  greenish-blue  color,  of 
different  shades,  and  spattered  with  purplish  brown,  in  some  specimens  quite 
thickly,  in  others  less  so.  The  ground  color  is  the  most  prominent,  the  mark- 
ings never  completely  hiding  it,  or  sufficiently  confluent  to  be  called  blotches. 
A  nest  complement  of  four  eggs,  in  a  nest  collected  in  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
exhibit  the  following  measurements  :  .97  by  .66  inch ;  .93  by  .65  inch ;  .90  by 
.62  inch ;  .88  by  .64  inch.  Other  specimens  show  no  great  variations  from 
these  dimensions. 

Barn  Swallow,  {Hirundo  horreorum.) — Barton. 

This  well-known  summer  visitor  is  found  plentifully,  and  breeds  in  all  New 
England  States.  It  arrives  about  the  10th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  soon 
commences  building  or  repairing  the  nest  of  the  preceding  year  or  years,  as  the 
same  nest  is  occupied  several  seasons.  It  is  built  in  the  eaves  of  houses  or 
bams,  or  on  rafters  of  barns  and  other  buildings.  It  is  constructed  outwardly 
of  a  strong  shell  of  pellets  of  mud,  which  are  plastered  together,  and,  as  Nuttall 
says,  "tempered  with  fine  hay,  and  renderea  more  adhesive  by  the  glutinous 
ealiva  of  the  bird."  This  nest  is  built  out  and  up  until  the  top  is  about  hori- 
zontal, and  then  lined  with  a  layer  of  fine  grass  or  hay,  which  is  covered  over 
with  loose  feathers.  This  bird  is  fond  of  society,  often  as  many  as  twenty 
nests  being  in  the  same  eaves.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  some- 
times five ;  they  are  of  a  nearly  pure  white  color,  with  a  slight  roseate  tint,  and 
arc  spotted  more  or  less  thickly  with  fine  dots  of  two  shades  of  brown,  reddish 
and  purplish.  The  dimensions  of  four  eggs,  collected  in  Upton,  Maine,  are  .76 
by  66  inch;  .70  by  .52  inch;  .76  by  .52  inch;  .69  by  .53  inch.  The  largest 
specimen,  in  a  great  number,  is  .78  by  .57  inch ;  the  smallest,  .67  by  .50  inch. 
Two  broods,  and  sometimes  three,  are  reared  in  the  season.  The  period  of  m- 
cubation  is  thirteen  days. 

Cliff  Swallow — Eave  Swallow,  {Hirundo  lunifrons,) — Say. 

This  very  generally  distributed  species  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of 
New  England.  It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  25th  of  April  to  the 
1st  of  May,  and  soon  commences  building.  The  nest  is  usually  built  beneath 
eaves,  or  cornices,  or  other  jutting  portions  of  buildings,  or  on  cliffs,  beneath 
overhanging  portions  of  rock;  it  is  constructed  externally  of  pellets  of  mud 
and  earth,  which  are  gradually  plastered  together  into  a  large  gourd-shaped 
structure,  the  larger  part  attached  to  the  building  or  cliff,  and  the  neck  curving 
outward  and  duwnward.  At  the  part  of  the  nest  resembling  the  neck  of  the 
gourd  is  the  entrance.  The  whole  fabric  is  much  more  brittle  than  the  nest  of 
the  barn  swallow,  for  the  reason  that  no  grass  or  hay  is  worked  into  the  mud 
to  give  it  strength.  The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number.  They  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  preceding  species,  and,  in  fact,  identification 
ia  next  to  impossible.  In  a  majority  of  the  present  species  the  spots  are  some- 
what coarser,  and  the  eggs  are  longer.  Four  eggs,  collected  in  DorchestsF, 
Massachusetts,  are  of  the  average  dimensions  of  .84  by  .54  inch;  other  speci- 
mens, from  various  localities,  are  about  of  this  size. 
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Stlmp  Swallow — White-bellied  Swallow,  {Hirundo  hicofor,) — Vieillol 

This  very  common  and  well-known  species  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New 
England.  Its  habits  are  well  known,  and  arriving,  as  it  does,  earlj  in  the 
season,  and  fraternizing  with  man,  it  is  a  great  favorite.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance often  as  early  as  the  17th  of  April,  but  does  not  commence  bailding  Wore 
the  middle  of  May.  Near  cities  and  towns  the  nest  is  built  in  martin  boxes, 
provided  for  its  reception,  but  in  lesH  thickly  settled  districts  it  is  bailt  in  holes 
in  stumps  and  trees,  and  cases  are  on  record  of  its  being  built  in  a  deserted  neet 
of  the  common  barn  swallow.  When  passing  through  the  Umbagog  lakes,  in 
Maine,  I  observed  great  numbers  of  these  birds  whose  nests  were  built  in  dead 
trees  standing  in  the  lake  near  the  shores.  These  nests  are  so  plenty  that,  in 
the  area  of  about  ten  rods  square,  I  counted  over  fifby ;  of  course,  the  birds  were 
in  myriads,  and  the  species  constitute  the  common  swallow  of  the  districts  in 
that  latitude.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  nest  are  fine 
grasses,  hay  and  feathers;  these  are  adjusted  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  tree, 
and  without  any  form.  The  eggs  are,  most  commonly,  five  in  number;  their 
color  is  a  beautiful  clear  white,  with  a  roseate  tint  before  their  contents  are  re- 
moved; they  are  extremely  thin  and  fragile,  much  more  so  than  most  of  the 
other  species,  and  their  form  is  a  slender  oval.  Of  a  great  number  of  specimenSf 
collected  in  various  localities,  the  largest  is  .79  by  .5Q  inch ;  the  smailesti  .69 
by  .51  inch.  IVo  broods  are  generally  reared  in  the  season,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  is  fourteen  days. 

Bank  Swallow,  {Cotyh  riparia.) — ^Boie. 

This  bird  is  abundantly  distributed  as  a  summer  inhabitant  throughout  all 
New  England.  It  arrives  the  first  week  in  May,  often  earlier,  and  soon  pain 
and  commences  building,  or  rather  excavating  for  the  nest.  The  excavations  are 
made  in  sandbanks,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  kingfisher,  and  are  often 
three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  usually  about  eighteen  inches;  at  the  end  of  this  b^l^ 
rotv,  which  is  widened  and  enlarged,  is  placed  the  nest,  composed  of  dried  grasses, 
hay,  feathers,  and  other  like  sol't  materials.  The  birds  are  sociable  in  their 
habits,  as  are  all  the  other  preceding  species,  and  of^en  as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty  holes  may  be  seen  in  the  same  bank.  The  number  of  eggs  is  either  five 
or  four ;  these  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  vary  but  little  in  size  or  shape,  the 
latter  being  almost  always  oval,  and  the  size  ranging  from  .72  by  .52  inch  to  .68 
by  .49  inch.     Usually  two  broods  are  reared  in  the  season,  but  often  only  one. 

Martin — Purple  Martin,  {Progne purpurea,) — Boie. 

This  species,  although  distributed  generally  throughout  New  England  as  t 
summer  iuhabita.nt,  is  less  abundant  than  any  other  of  its  family.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  from  about  the  tenth  to  the  last  of  April,  according  to  latitude, 
and  soon  commences  building.  The  nest  is  usually  built  in  a  martin's  box, 
placed  for  its  reception,  a  blue  bird's  hole,  or,  sometimes,  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
Usually  this  bird  prefers  the  neighborhood  of  a  dwelling  house  for  its  home, 
and,  unlike  all  the  other  species,  is  not  sociable  in  its  habits,  seldom  more  than 
two  pairs  residing  in  one  neighborhood. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  dried  gnisses,  feathers,  &c.,  and  is  occupied  for  sevenl 
seasons.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  pure  white  color,  and 
vary  but  little  in  form  from  exactly  oval ;  four  specimens  collected  in  Connecti- 
cut exhibit  the  following  measurements:  1.04  by  .70  inch;  1  by  .70  inch ;  1  by 
.08  inch  ;  .97  by  .68  inch.  Other  specimens  vary  but  little  from  these  dimen* 
sions.  Two  broods  are  often  reared  m  the  season,  and  the  period  of  ineabalkm 
is  fourteen  days. 
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In  dismissing  this  family,  it  is  hardly  necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  say  a 
<rord  in  favor  of  their  beneficial  habits,  for  every  farmer  has  recognized  them 
md  encouraged  the  presence  of  the  birds,  and  protected  them  for  years.  But 
he  immense  amount  of  injurious  and  noxious  insects  they  destroy  is  astonish- 
D^,  and  hardly  realized,  amounting  probably  to  several  hundreds  by  every 

d  in  the  day. 

Cedar  Bird— Ohkrry  Bird,  (Ampelis  cedrorum.) — Baird. 

This  very  common  and  well-known  bird  is  a  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New 
j^Dgland.  It  remains  in  the  southern  districts  through  the  winter,  but  usually 
irrives,  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  as  early  as  the  first  or  second  week  in 
iiarch.  About  the  middle  of  May  these  flocks  are  divided  into  smaller  ones, 
md  these  soon  into  pairs,  which  commence  building  about  the  last  week  in 
^ay  or  first  in  June.  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  twigs  on  a  horizontal 
)ranch,  generally  of  a  tree  in  the  orchard ;  sometimes  in  a  cedar  or  other  tree  in 
I  pasture  or  wood.  It  is  constructed  of  stalks  of  weeds,  long  fine  roots,  grass, 
prape-vine  bark,  and  leaves ;  it  is  deeply  hollowed,  and  lined  with  fine  roots, 
lorse- hairs,  and  fine  grass.  One  specimen  in  my  collection  is  partly  composed 
•f  strips  of  twine  and  thread,  which  are  woven  together  in  a  very  neat  and 
impact  manner,  and  interlaced  with  numerous  fine  roots  and  weeds.  The 
tggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  number ;  they  are  laid  about  the  first  week  in 
Fune,  and  a  second  litter  often  in  August.  They  are  of  a  light-bluish  or  clay- 
vhite  color,  with  a  slight  purple  tint,  and  are  marked,  more  or  less  thickly, 
vith  distinct  spots  of  black,  and  more  obscure  spots  of  purplish  brown,  the 
ippearance  of  these  latter  spots  is  as  if  they  were  "  btneatn  the  surface  of  the 
ihell.*'  Dimensions  of  five  eggs  collected  in  New  Hampshire:  .86  by  .64  inch  ; 
86  by  .63  inch  ;  .86  by  .60  inch  ;  .80  by  .62  inch  ;  .80  by  .60  inch.  A  great 
mmber  of  specimens  from  different  localities  do  not  exhibit  any  great  variations 
rom  these  measurements. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling  manifested  towards  this  well-known  bird 
)y  the  farmers,  on  account  of  its  occasionally  helping  itself  to  a  few  cherries  or 
)ther  small  fruits.  Its  valuable  services  in  the  orchard  and  nursery  seem  to 
)e  overlooked,  and  its  life  is  often  forfeited  for  this  little  weakness  !  But  if  the 
armer  will  observe  it  in  its  insect-destroying  labors,  watch  it  as  it  devours 
caterpillar  after  caterpillar,  or  draws  from  its  lurking  place  the  larva  of  some 
njurious  insect,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  many  have  already  done» 
iiat  this  bird  is  worthy  his  protection,  instead  of  deserving  his  anger. 

Shrike — Butcher  Bird,  {Collyrio  horealis.) — Baird. 

This  bird,  although  a  not  uncommon  winter  visitor,  seldom  breeds  within  the 
imits  of  New  England,  and  when  it  does,  only  in  the  most  northern  districts, 
n  the  deep  forests.  1  have  never  met  with  the  nest  in  New  England,  and  will 
X)rrow  Audubon's  description : 

**  About  the  20tb  of  April  the  male  and  his  mate  are  seen  engaged  In  building  their  nest  in 
he  covered  and  secluded  parts  of  the  forests.  I  found  several  of  their  nests  paced  on  bushes 
lot  above  ten  fcec  from  the  ground,  without  any  appearance  of  choice  as  to  the  tree,  bat 
reneraliy  towards  the  top,  and  placed  in  a  fork.  The  nest  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  robin, 
ind  is  composed  externally  of  coarse  grasses,  le-aves,  and  moss  ;  internally  of  fibrous  roots, 
)ver  which  is  a  bed  of  the  fciithers  of  the  wild  turkey  and  pheasant,  (Tetrao  umbellas,^  ) 
Suttal,  in  describing  the  nest,  says  that  it  is  "large  and  compact,  in  the  fork  of  a  small 
jree,  and  sometimes  in  an  apple  tree,  composed  externally  of  dried  grass,  with  whitish  moss, 
md  well  lined  with  feathers.'* 

The  eggs  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  of  a  dirty  lead- colored  white,  and 
[narked  more  or  less  thickly  around  the  greater  end  with  dashes  and  spots  of 
[>rown  of  different  shades.  Dimensions  of  four  eggs  collected  in  New  Bruns- 
■rick:  1.12  by  .80;  1.12  by  .78  inch;  1.08  by  .78  inch;  1.04  by  .77  inch. 
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Bkd-eyed  Vireo — Rbd-byed  Flycatcher,  (Vireo  olivaceous.) — ^Vieilc 

This  favorite  summer  visitor  breeds  abundantlj  in  all  the  New  Englaod 
States.  It  arrives  from  the  south  from  about  the  first  week  to  the  middle  of 
May,  and  commences  building  about  the  first  week  in  June,  frequenting  the 
woods  rather  more  commouly  than  the  pastures  and  orchards,  although  it  oftei 
breeds  in  these  places.  The  nest  is  pensile,  and  is  hung  from  the  fork  of  i 
small  limb  of  a  tree,  seldom  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  groood; 
it  is  constructed  of  thin  strips  of  cedar  bark,  pieces  of  wasps'  nests,  spiden' 
nests,  pieces  of  caterpillars'  silk,  and  other  pliable  materials.  These  are  woven 
together  neatly  and  compactly,  and  agglutinated  together  by  the  bird's  saliva. 
It  is  suspended  in  the  form  of  a  basket  from  the  forked  twig  to  which  it  is 
attached,  or  rather  sewed  firmly.  It  is  lined  with  narrow  strips  of  grape-Tine 
bark,  pine  leaves,  and  sometimes  fine  grass.  On  the  outside  are  often  visible 
bits  of  rotten  wood,  fragments  of  newspaper,  and  hornet's  nest.  One  spedmea 
in  my  collection,  obtained  in  Maine,  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  pieces  of 
the  bark  of  the  white  birch ;  it  is  a  very  neat  fabric.  The  ^^  are  four  in 
number,  pure  white  in  color,  and  thinly  spotted,  chiefly  at  the  great  end,  with 
dots  of  brownish  black.  The  measurement  of  four  eggs  in  a  nest  collected  in 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  are:  .84  by  .60  inch ;  .80  by  .60  inch ;  .80  by  .59  inch; 
.78  by  .59  inch.  Other  specimens  vary  but  little  from  these  dimensions.  Two 
broods  are  often  reared  in  the  season.     The  period  of  incubation  is  twelve  daya 

Warbling  Vireo— Warbling  Flycatcher,  {Vireo gilvus.) — ^Bonap. 

This  bird  is  a  not  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England,  althon^ 
it  is  not  by  any  means  rare.  It  arrives  usually  in  pairs  about  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  commences  building  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  nest  ii 
pensile,  and  usually  built  in  tall  trees,  often  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
constructed  of  strips  of  grape- vine  bark,  grass,  leaves,  or  bass-wood  bark,  and 
sometimes  bunches  of  caterpillars'  silk  are  left  on  the  outside,  as  if  for  ornament 
The  following  very  interesting  account  of  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird  ii 
given  by  Audubon,  who  watched  a  pair  building  in  a  Lombardy  poplar : 

"One  mominjj  I  observed  both  of  thorn  at  work;  thoy  had  already  attached  some  sIcDider 
blades  of  p^rass  to  the  knotn  of  the  branch  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  had  given  them* 
(drciilar  dispo^jiitiou.  Thej  continued  workinj^r  downwards  and  outwards  until  the  structan 
exhibited  tlic  form  of  their  delicate  tenement.  Before  the  end  of  tho  second  daybitf  oC 
hornets*  nests  and  particles  of  com  husks  had  been  attached  to  it  by  pushing  them  DetWMli 
the  rows  of  grass,  and  fixing  them  with  silky  substances.  On  the  third  day  the  birds  mm 
absent,  nor  could  I  heur  them  anywhere  in  the  nei(;hborhood,  and  thinking  that  a  cat  might 
have  caught  them  from  the  edge  ot  tho  roof,  I  despaired  of  seeing  them  again.  On  the 
fomth  morning,  however,  their  notes  attracted  ray  attention  before  I  arose,  und  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  th(Mn  at  their  la])ors.  The  materials  which  they  now  used  conasted 
chiefly  of  extremely  slender  grasses,  which  tho  birds  worked  in  a  circular  form  within  the 
traiue  which  they  had  previously  miule.  The  little  creatures  were  absent  nearly  an  boor  at 
a' time,  and  returned  together  bringing  the  grass  which,  I  concluded,  they  found  at  a  cen- 
firtderabU^  distance,  doing  into  the  street  to  see  in  what  direction  they  wont,  I  watched  them 
for  some  titiu?,  and  followed  them  as  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree  towards  tho  river.  There 
they  8to[)ped,  and  looked  as  if  carefully  watching  me,  when  thoy  resumed  their  jomii^, 
amd  led  me  (pite  out  of  the  village  to  a  large  meadow,  where  stood  an  old  hay  stack.  They 
slighted  on  it,  and  in  a  few  nnnutes  each  had  selected  a  blade  of  grass.  Retaming  by  tiie 
same  route,  they  moved  so  slowly  from  one  tree  to  another,  that  my  patience  was  SQifmj 
tried.  Two  other  days  were  consumed  in  travelling  for  the  same  kind  of  ffrass.  On  tM 
seventh  I  saw  only  the  female  at  work,  using  wood  and  horse-hair;  tho  eighth  was  almost 
outireiy  sjxnit  by  both  in  smoothing  the  inside.  They  would  enter  the  nest,  sit  in  it,  torn 
Touud  aud  [).(?ss  the  liuing.  In  tht;  course  of  five  days  an  equal  number  of  Offss  were  Wd; 
they  \\v::o  small,  of  a  rather  narrow  oral  form,  white,  thinly  spotted  with  reddish  black  at 
tht'' larger  end.  The  birds  sat  alternately,  though  not  with  reffularity  as  to  time,  and  oalto 
tweli'th  day  of  incubatiou  the  young  came  out.  I  observea  that  the  male  would  biui| 
insects  to  the  f(.>maic,  and  that  after  chopping  and  macerating  them  with  hear  beak,  ihl 
placed  them  in  the  mouth  of  her  young  with  a  care  and  deUcacT  which  y 
than  p.easmg  to  me.  '* 
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Thia  account  is  bo  full  and  complete  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  history 
•f  the  breeding  habits  of  this  bird.  But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season  in 
his  latitude.  The  dimensions  of  four  eggs  in  my  collection  from  different 
ocalities  are :  .83  by  .56  inch ;  .80  by  .56  inch ;  .78  by  .54  inch ;  .78  by  .53  inch. 
These  will  be  found  to  be  the  average  size  of  this  species.  The  nest  is  about 
hree  inches  in  exterior  diameter,  and  about  two  and  a  half  in  depth. 

?Vhite-eved  Vireo — White-eyed  Flycatcher,  {Vireo  noveboracensu,) — 

Bonap. 

This  species  is  a  not  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England  north 
»f  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  pretty  abundant.  It  arrives  from  the  south 
isually  in  pairs  from  about  the  10th  of  April  to  the  Ist  of  May.  The  birds 
ommence  building  about  the  last  week  in  May.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
n  a  thicket  of  briers  or  vines,  often  in  the  gardens  and  fields.  It  is  con- 
tructed  of  fibres  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  fine  twigs,  grasses,  pieces  of 
lomets*  nests,  and  fragments  of  paper.  These  are  built  in  a  pensile  form,  sus- 
>ended  by  the  upper  edge,  and  lined  with  slender  strips  of  grape-vine  bark  and 
oots.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
rom  those  of  the  red-eyed  vireo  in  shape  or  color,  the  average  dimensions  being 
.  trifle  smaller.  Several  eggs  collected  in  different  localities  exhibit  as  an 
.verage  measurement  .82  by  .59  inch.  A  nest  complement  of  four  eggs,  col- 
Bcted  in  Milton,  Mass.,  vary  but  a  trifle  from  this  size,  their  measurement  being 
33  by  .59  inch ;  .82  by  .59  inch ;  .82  by  .58  inch ;  .80  by  .58  inch.  But  one 
rood  is  usually  reared  in  New  England  in  the  season,  and  the  period  of  incu- 
ation  is  twelve  days. 

Solitary  Vireo — Blue-headed  Flycatcher,  ( Vireo  w/iVart«*.)— Vieillot. 

This  bird  is  a  rather  rare  summer  visitor  in  New  England.  It  makes  its 
ppearance  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May.  I  have  never  met  with  its 
est,  and  Audubon's  description,  though  meagre,  is  the  best  available ;  it  is  as 
)llows  : 

**The  nest  is  prettily  constructed,  and  fixed  in  a  partially  pensile  manner  between  t^vo 
vig.s  of  a  low  bush  ou  a  branch  running  horizontally  from  the  main  stem.  It  is  formed 
tfernally  of  gray  lichens,  slightly  put  together,  and  lined  with  hair,  chiefly  from  the  deer 
id  raccoon.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  which  are  white,  with  a  strong  tinge  of 
3sh  color,  and  sprinkled  with  brownish-red  dots  at  the  larger  end.  *' 

I  have  but  one  e^^  in  my  collection  ;  it  corresponds  in  color  and  markings  to 
le  above  description,  and  measures  .81  by  .59  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared 
I  the  season,  although  there  have  been  specimens  taken  as  late  as  October. 
;ut  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  as  it  prefers  the  deep  woods  and 
fvainps  to  the  more  open  districts. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo,  or  Flycatcher,  {Vireo  Jlavifrons) — ^Vieillot. 

This  beautiful  vireo  is  not  very  common  in  New  England,  although  it  is  found 
1  all  these  States  as  a  summer  visitor.  It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the 
liddlc  of  April,  sometimes  not  before  the  first  of  May,  and  commences  building 
bout  the  middle  of  the  latter  month.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  small  fork  of  a 
•ee,  usually  the  apple  tree,  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
round.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  neet  made  by  birds  of  this  genus  ;  it  is  built 
f  nearly  the  same  materials  as  the  others,  but  is  covered  in  the  most  tasty 
mnnor  with  pieces  of  lichens  and  caterpillars*  silk  and  spiders'  webs,  which  are 
lastered  or  agglutinated  on  over  the  entire  surface,  giving  the  nest  the  appear- 
ttcc  of  a  large  bunch  of  moss  hanging  from  a  forked  twig.  Several  of  these 
ests,  collected  in  different  localities,  are  in  my  collection.  They  arc  invariably 
27  a 
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of  this  description,  and  are  all  lined  with  pieces  of  paper,  wasps'  nests,  and  fine 
grasses.  With  the  exception  of  the  nest  of  the  humming-bird,  and,  perhaps,  tvo 
or  three  others,  the  nest  of  this  species  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  bird 
architecture  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  eggs  are  osuallj  font  in  number. 
They  are  of  a  pure  white  color,  with  thinly  s&Utered  spots  of  two  shades  of 
reddish  brown  and  black.  The  dimensions  of  four  Q^g»  collected  in  Gonuectkit 
are :  .83  by  .61  inch ;  .82  by  .60  inch;  .82  by  .60  inch;  .80  by  .59  inch.  ButOK 
brood  is  reared  in  the  season  in  New  England. 

In  dismissing  this  bo^autiful  and  favorite  family  of  birds,  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  too  much  in  their  favor ;  their  neat  and  delicate  pinmage  asd 
sweet  song,  (kept  up  in  one  species,  the  red-eyed  vireo,  until  October,)  their  en- 
gaging and  interesting  habits,  and  their  well-known  insect-destroying  proclivities, 
have  justly  renden*d  them  great  favorites ;  and  the  farmer,  in  protecting  ibem 
and  encouraging  them  to  take  up  homes  near  his  orchards  and  gardens,  hv 
taken  care  of  some  of  his  best  friends. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren,  {Cistothorus  palusfris,) — Cab. 

This  interesting  and  not  generally  well  known  little  bird  is  a  sammer  inhabit- 
ant of  New  England.  Although  not  uncommon  in  Massachusetts  and  theotber 
two  southern  States,  it  seldom  ventures  north  of  the  first  State,  where  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  neighborhood  of  the  salt-water  marshes.  It  makes  its  i^pesnmtt 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  its  presence  is  soon  made  known  by  its  livdT 
chattering  song  and  grotesque  do<lgiugs  among  the  reeds  and  tall  grass  in  whici 
it  makes  its  home.  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  following  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  its  habits,  &c.,  by  Wilson  : 

"The  marsh  wren  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  May,  or  as  soon  as tbe 
ree<l.s  and  a  N]M'cies  of  nympiiea,  usually  called  splatter-docks,  which  ffrowin  gpreat  luzurinte 
alun^  tlie  tide-water  of  our  rivers,  are  sufHoiently  hi^h  to  shelter  it.  To  such  places  it  alBMWt 
wholly  limits  its  excursions,  seldom  venturing  tar  from  the  river.  Its  food  consists  of  flving 
insect's  and  their  lar\'ttj,  and  a  species  of  prwn  pnt-shopiKT  that  inhabits  tho  reed*.  Afl  to 
its  notes,  it  would  l)c  mere  burlesque  to  call  them  by  tlie  namo  of  song.  Standing  OD  the 
n-edy  bonlers  of  the  Schuylkill  or  Delawan*,  in  the  month  of  June,  you  liear  a  low  craddiag 
sound,  somewhat  similar  to  that  nroduci'd  by  air-bubbles  forcing  thoir  way  through  mod  or 
boggy  ground  when  trod  upon  ;  this  is  the  s«mg  of  the  marsh  wren  :  but  as,  amoug  thehn* 
man  race,  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  excel  in  everything,  and  yet  each,  perhaps,  hassoffle* 
thing  peculiarly  his  own,  so,  among  birds  we  find  a  like  distribution  of  talents  and  peca- 
liarities.  The  little  bird  now  bi>tbre  us,  if  deficient  and  contemptible  in  singing,  oxceli  in  the 
Hit  of  design,  and  constnicts  a  nest  which,  in  durability,  warmth,  and  couvcuiencp,  is  scarcely 
infrrior  to  one,  and  far  superior  to  many,  of  its  more  musical  l)retljren.  This  is  formed  OQt- 
wardly  of  wet  rushes  mixed  with  mud*  well  intenwined,  and  fashioned  into  the  form  of» 
cocoaiiut.  A  small  hole  is  left  two-thnds  up  for  entrance,  tJio  upper  edge  of  which  project! 
like  a  iK»nt  house  over  the  lower  tt)  provent  tho  admission  of  raiiL  The  inside  is  lined  with 
tine  so'.'t  grass,  and  sometimes  feathers,  and  the  outside,  when  hardened  by  the  sun,  renstf 
every  kind  of  weather.  This  nest  is  gimerally  suspended  among  the  reeds,  above  the  retch 
of  the  highest  tides,  and  is  tied  so  fast  to  every  part  of  the  surrounding  roeds  as  to  hidde 
fiance  to  tlu^  winds  and  the  waves.  The  rggs  are  usually  six,  of  a  dark  tawn  color,  andrery 
small.  The  young  leave  the  nest  about  the  20ih  of  June,  and  they  generally  have  a  second 
brood  in  the  same  si-ason." 

I  am  unable  to  add  anything  of  any  value  to  this  description.  Several  nestB 
in  my  collection  from  various  localities  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  agree 
with  the  above  description  of  nest.  They  are  formed  of  reeds  and  erasses  twined 
strongly  together  in  a  bulky  fabric,  and  tho  entrance  is  on  one  side,  (facing  tbe 
south  always,  I  believe,)  a  small  round  hole.  The  cavity  is  deep  and  lined  with 
soft  grasses  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are  of  a  maho^ny  color,  with  fine  dott 
covering  the  entire  surface.  These  dots  are  darker  than  the  groand  color,  sad 
so  fine  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  A  great  number  of  eggs  vary  from  .60  by  .48 10 
.56  by  .42  inch  in  diameter. 
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Shobtbillhd  Maesh  Wbbn,  {CiHotk4niu  MeUaris.y^A. 

Lake  the  preceding  species^  this  bird  is  limited  to  the  Bouihern  districts  of 
Sew  Englaiid,  Maasachasetts  forming  it8<Qorthem  limit  It  makes  its  first 
ippearaoce  about  the  middle  of  Maj,  sometimes  a  little  earlier.  The  nest  is 
railt  about  the  last  week  in  May;  it  is  eonstmeted  of  grasses  and  sedges»  and  is 
)en8ile,  or  rather  suspended  in  tall  grass  in  fresh-water  meadows,  which  is  woven 
nto  the  body  of  the  fetbric;  I  have  nerer  noticed  any  mud  in  the  materials,  and 
ioubt  if  anj  is  used;  the  entrance  is  on  the  side;  it  is  a  small  hole  just  under 
he  greatest  bulge  of  the  nest;  the  whole  fabric  is  lined  with  soft  down  from 
ijing  seeds,  and  sometimes  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  sometimes  eight  or 
line  in  number,  usually  about  six ;  their  color  is  pure  white,  and  the  shell  is  ex- 
jremelj  thin  and  brittle.  The  dimensions  vary  from  .57  by  .44  to  .50  by  .40 
nch.     Bat  one  brood  is  reared  in  New  England. 

»  House  Wrbn,  (  Traglodffte$  oec^cm.)— Yieilhyt 

'  This  interesting  and  well-known  little  bird  is  very  generally  distributed 
hroughout  New  England.  It  arrives  from  the  south  as  early  as  the  first  week  in 
klay,  and  soon  appears  about  its  old  haunts  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  The 
amiliarity  of  this  species  with  man  is  well  known»  ai|^  comfortable  quarters  are 
)rovided  for  its  reception,  oftentimes  in  the  piazza  of  a  dwelling-house  or  in  the 
tasemont  of  a  window.  This  little  bird  is  rather  qnarrelsome»  and  often  drives 
rom  its  home  the  blue  bird  and  martin,  oecapying  the  prepared  nest  for  its 
»wn  domicile.  When  it  builds  a  nest  of  its  own,  it  selects  a  hole  in  a  tree,  or 
>o3t  in  a  fence,  and  fills  the  whole  cavity  with  sticks  and  twigs;  this  mass  is 
lollowed  in  the  centre,  and  lined  with  fine  grasses,  feathers,  wooU  and  other 
oft  materials.  The  eggs  are  usually  six  in  number,  sometimes  eight,  and  I  have 
mown  as  many  as  ten  being  found  in  one  nest;  their  color  is  a  pale  reddish  flesh- 
olor  covered  with  fine  dots  or  sprinkling  of  a  darker  color.  Dimensions  vary 
rom  .62  by  .50  to  .59  by  .48  inch.  Occasionally  two  broods  are  reared  in  the 
eason,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  one  brood  only.  The  wrens  are  extremely 
teneficial  in  the  garden  and  orchard ;  they  destroy  immense  numbers  of  insects  and 
heir  larvae,  and  arc,  in  consequence  of  their  sociable  habits  and  pleasant  dispo- 
itions,  great  favorites ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  good  word  in  their  favor, 
s  they  are  well  appreciated  and  protected. 

Ambrican  Grebpbr — Brown  Crbepbr,  ((7er/A»ailmtfrica9ia.)-^Bonap.  • 

This  species  is  a  resident  of  the  three  southern  New  England  States  through 
he  year ;  in  the  other  States  it  is  a  not  common  summer  visitor.  It  arrives 
rom  the  south  about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  on  pairing,  commences  building 

tout  the  second  week  in  IMay.  The  nest  is  built  in  a  hollow  limb  of  a  tree,  in 
,  deserted  nest  of  a  woodpecker  or  squirrel,  or  a  hole  in  a  fenee-post  Usually 
ho  locality  is  chosen  in  the  deep  woods,  and  seldom  near  dwellings  or  in  the 
Tchards.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction  are  soft  grasses,  feathers,  and 
he  bark  of  the  cedar  and  grape-vine.  The  eggs  are  usually  about  six  in  number; 
heir  color  is  a  dull  gray,  and  they  are  marked,  thickest  near  the  great  end,  with 
mall  spots  of  reddish  brown  and  a  few  dab^  of  a  darker  color.  Mr.  Allen 
peaks  of  a  nest  being  found  "  in  a  large  elm  in  Court  Square,  Springfield,  about 

1  feet  from  the  ground,  and  built  behind  a  strip  of  thick  bark  that  projected 

mch  a  way  as  to  leave  a  protected  cavity  behind  it."  Dimensions  of  eggs 
verage  about  .70  by  .50  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season  in  New 
England. 
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ReD'Bellied  Nuthatch,  {Sitta  Canadensis.) — ^Linn.  * 

This  bird  breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England.  It  is  a  not  unc«B- 
mon  species  about  the  region  of  the  Umbagog  lakes,  in  Maine,  through  the 
summer,  but  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  its  nest ;  neither  have  1 
found  the  nest  of  the  white-bellied  nuthatch,  which  probably  breeds  in  the  sane 
localities.     Audubon,  in  describing  the  nest  of  the  red-bellied  nuthatch,  sajs: 

**  I  found  it  building  its  nost  m>ar  £a.stport,  in  Maino,  on  tho  19th  of  Maj,  before  the  bloe 
bird  bad  mado  its  appeoraueu  tbero.  and  whilo  much  ice  still  remained  on  the  northen 
exposures.  Tho  uest  is  dug  in  a  low  dead  stump,  seldom  more  than  four  feet  from  the  gmmti 
both  tho  malo  and  tho  icmalo  working  by  turns,  until  thej  have  got  to  tho  depth  of  aboci 
fourteen  Inches.  Tho  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  small,  and  of  a  white  color,  tinged  withi 
deep  blush,  and  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  They  raise,  I  believe,  only  one  brood  ia  the 
season." 

The  white-bellied  nuthatch  is  much  tho  most  common  in  New  Cngland»  and 
undoubtedly  breeds  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts,  as  I  have  Been  nambenof 
them  in  the  summer  months.  These  birds,  as  are  also  the  preceding  and  Bl^ 
cecding  species,  are  very  beneficial ;  they  destroy  great  numbers  of  injariou 
insects  and  their  larvse,  and  particularly  the  canker-worm,  which  is  reje^ed  bj 
most  other  birds,  but  is  eaten  by  these  species. 

Black-cap  Titmouse — Chickadee,  (Pants  artricapillns.) — ^Lum. 

This  well-known  little  bird  is  a  very  common  resident  of  all  New  Englind 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  species  that  are  aa  abnndaot  in 
the  depths  of  winter  as  through  the  summer,  and  it  is,  deservedly,  one  of  the 
greatest  favorites.  It  commences  building  as  early  as  the  second  week  in  May. 
The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  excavated  in  a  dead  tree  or  stump.  Tfaia  hole  idi 
like  that  of  the  woodpecker's,  gradually  widened  at  the  bottom,  and  is  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  depth.  The  nest  is  constructed  of  soft  moss  and  the  bain 
of  difiercnt  animals.  One  beautiful  specimen  that  I  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  Maine  is  composed  of  the  hair  of  the  common  deer,  moose,  and  hare^  ft 
few  feathers  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  a  few  fragments  of  soft  mosses.  They 
are  woven  into  a  warm  and  comfortable  fragment. 

The  eggs  are  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  usually  about  six ;  they  are  of  a 
nearly  pure  white  color,  with  a  faint  reddish  tint,  and  are  spotted  thickly  at  the 
greater  end,  with  markings  of  reddish  brown ;  their  form  is  nearly  spherical,  and 
their  dimensions  vary  from  .65  by  .52  inch  to  .60  bj  .50  inch.  Two  broods  are 
often  reared  in  the  season. 

Purple  Finch,  {Carpodacus  purpurcus,)^^QtKj, 

This  species,  although  quite  common  in  many  localities  of  New  England,  19 
very  irregularly  distributed.  For  instance,  it  breeds  abundantly  in  and  near 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  but  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  inanj- 
thing  like  the  abundance  that  it  is  there.  In  that  locality  it  is  almost  the  most 
common  bird  breeding ;  in  other  localities  it  is  occasionally  found  in  only  de- 
tached pairs.  So  in  Maine ;  it  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Umbagog 
lakes,  but  elsewhere  it  is  not  often  seen.  There  seems  to  be,  as  Mr.  Allen 
justly  remarks,  a  great  increase  of  this  species  within  tho  last  few  years,  and  i( 
IS  beginning  to  be  one  of  our  most  common  birds.  The  birds  separate  into  pairs 
soon  after  their  arrival,  about  the  middle  of  April,  but  do  not  commence  boildiiig 
before  the  middle  of  May.  They  are  occasionally  resident  here  tluongh  ibe 
mild  winter,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  they  arrive  in  Now  £ngland  in  flocks  often 
or  a  dozen  about  the  last  of  March.  Tho  nest  is  built  in  a  pine  or  eedue  W^ 
usually,  and  is  sometimes  thirty  or  even  forty  feet  from  tho  ground— oAener 
about  fifteen  or  twenty.    It  is  constructed  of  fine  roots  and  gnisaes»  and  is  lined 
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nth  horse-hair  atid  hog's  bristles.  One  specimen  in  my  collection  has  the  cast- 
»ff  skin  of  a  snake  woven  in  the  rest  of  the  fi&bric;  ana  I  have  seen  nests  lined 
?ith  mosses.    Grenerallj,  hairs  of  di£Eerent  animals  form  the  lining,  and  roots 

1  grass  the  main  stmctnre. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  beantiful  blnish-gteen  color,  and  marked  with  spots  and 
itreaks  ot*  black ;  their  form  is  a  sharply  pointed  oval,  and  their  dimensions  vary 
;rom  .94  by  .64  inch  to  .88'  by  .60  inch.  Two  broods  are  often  reared  in  the 
reason. 

ITbllow  Bird — Thistle  Bird — GtoLUPiNCH,  (Chrytomtru  trUt'u) — ^Bonap. 

This  well-known  bird  is  a  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  all  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  southern  districts  remains  through  the  year.  Notwithstanding 
its  being  here  through  the  early  spring,  it  does  not  b^in  to  build  before  the 
middle  of  June.  The  earliest  nest  that  I  ever  heard  of  was  found  June  the 
10th,  and  very  few  are  found  as  early  as  the  middle  of  that  month.  The  nest 
Is  usually  placed  in  a  forked  branch  in  an  apple  tree  in  the  orchard,  sometimes 
in  a  maple  or  birch  tree  near  the  road-side ;  it  is  constructed  of  soft  strips  of  the 
cedar  and  grape-vine  bark ;  these  are  veiy  neatly  woven  together  into  a  compact 
structure,  which  is  deeply  hollowed  and  lined  with  soft  down  from  the  thistle, 
uid  sometimes  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number;  their  form 
Is  a  sharply  pointed  oval,  and  their  color  a  bluish  white.  Dimensions  vary  from 
.68  by  .53  inch  to  .62  by  .50  inch.    But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  summer. 

Savannah  Sparrow,  iPaaurcuUs  Savanna.) — ^Bonap. 

This  bird  seems  to  be  rather  irregularly  distributed  throughout  New  England 
in  the  summer  season.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  it  is  quite  common ; 
In  the  western  part  *'  chiefly  a  spring  and  autumn  visitant,"  but  *'  not  common." 
Mr.  Allen  has  never  found  it  breeding  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springfield,  but 
Lu  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-coast  in  the  same  State  it  is  abundant  in  the  breed- 
ing season.  On  tbe  contrary,  in  Maine  it  is  not  at  all  common  near  the  sea- 
coast,  but  in  the  interior,  even  as  far  as  the  western  borders,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  plentiful  of  sparrows.  It  arrives  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  the  first 
week  in  April ;  in  Maine  seldom  before  the  middle  of  that  month.  About  the 
first  week  in  May  in  Massachusetts,  and  later  as  we  advance  north,  the  birds 
commence  building.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  usually  under  a  tussock 
of  grass ;  it  is  constructed  of  fine  grasses  and  roots,  which  are  bent  and  twined 
together  rather  neatly,  and  the  whole  is  lined  with  hair-like  roots  and  fine  grass. 
The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  grayish  white  in  color,  and  covered  irregu- 
larly with  spots  of  amber  brown  and  lilac ;  their  form  varies  from  long  and 
slender  to  quite  short  and  thick ;  their  dimensions  vary  from  .76  by  .60  to  .72  by 
,58  inch.  Two  broods  are  often  reared  in  the  season.  This  species  rather  prefers 
pastures  and  fields  at  a  distance  from  houses  for  a  home  to  their  more  immediate 
neighborhood. 

Grass  Finch — Bay-wixoed  Bunting,  {Pooecetes  gramineus.) — ^Baird. 

This  sparrow  is  abundantly  distributed  throughout  New  England  in  the 
breeding  season.  It  arrives  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  commences 
building  about  the  last  of  that  month  in  Massachusetts ;  in  Maine  about  the 
let  of  June.  The  nest,  like  the  preceding  species,  is  built  in  open,  dry 
pastures  and  fields,  at  the  foot  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  is  composed  of  the  same 
materials  and  constructed  in  the  same  form  as  the  others ;  and  I  would  here 
remark,  that  of  our  New  England  sparrows  it  is  impossible  to  distingubh  most 
ipecies  either  in  manner  and  material  of  nest,  and  form  and  color  of  ^gg^f  in 
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the  great  variations  which  exist  in  them.  The  descriptions  already  g^ven  ai 
those  which  follow  are  made  from  the  average  specimens,  or  in  the  fomu  in 
which  they  are  most  often  met.  The  eggs  of  the  grass  finch  are  nsoallj  oboBt 
four  in  number ;  they  are  of  a  grayish,  livid  white  color,  and  marked  irregs- 
larly  with  spots  of  obscure  brown,  over  which  are  blotches  of  black.  Dimn- 
sioDS  of  specimens  from  various  localities  vary  from  .88  by  .60  to  .76  by  M 
inch.    Two  broods,  and  sometimes  three,  are  reared  in  the  season. 

Yellow-winged  Sparrow,  {Cotumiculus passerinus.) — ^Bonap. 

This  bird  is  irregularly  distributed.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  rare  near  tbe 
sea-coast,  but  in  the  western  part  is  an  **  abundant  summer  visitant ;  arrifti 
about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  leaves  in  autumn  the  earliest  of  tbe  spar- 
rows."— (Allen.)  It  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Verriirs  list  of  Maine  birds,  andl 
have  never  met  with  it  in  that  State  or  the  other  two  northern  ones,  although  it 
probably  occurs  there,  but  not  abundantly.  The  nest  is  built,  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding species,  on  the  ground,  in  the  same  localities,  and  of  the  same  materials; 
but  the  eggs  are  different,  being  pure  white  in  color,  with  thinly  scattered  spots 
of  reddish  brown ;  they  are  usually  five  in  number,  and  their  dimensions  vary  > 
from  .78  by  .60  to  .74  by  .58  inch.  Two  broods  are  often  reared  in  tbe  same 
season. 

Sharp-tailed  Flnch,  {Ammodromus  caudacutus.) — Swainson. 

Massachusetts  seems  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  this  species.  In  this  State 
and  those  south  it  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  confined  to  the  districts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coast,  and  is  never  found  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from 
those  localities  in  the  breeding  season.  About  the  last  week  in  May  the  nest  is 
built ;  this  is  placed  in  a  tussock  of  grass  above  the  tide-marks,  and  is  eon- 
structed  of  coarse  grasses,  which  are  woven  into  a  strong  fabric  and  lined  with 
finer  grasses  and  sea-weed.  1'he  eggs  are  generally  five  in  number,  thdr  color 
is  a  bluish  white,  which  is  covered  with  fine  brown  dots ;  these  dots  are  coarser 
in  some  specimens,  and  almost  confluent  near  the  greater  end.  Dimensions 
vary  from  .80  by  .64  inch  to  .76  by  .60  inch.  But  one  brood  is  generally 
leared  in  the  season  in  this  latitude. 

Seaside  Finch,  {Ammodromtts  maritimu9,)-^S>w9AXiwm. 

This  bird's  habits  and  distribution  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
species,  as  also  are  the  nests  and  eggs ;  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
when  placed  side  by  side. 

TVhite-tiiroatkd  Sparrow — Peabody  Bird— Wheat  Bird,  {Ztmoirkkia 

albicollis. ) — ^Bonap. 

This  beautiful  sparrow  arrives  in  Massachusetts  by  the  first  week  in  April. 
It  does  not  tarry  long,  but  passes  north,  and  breeds  abundantly  in  the  northern 
districts  of  New  England.  I  have  found  the  nests  as  early  as  the  last  week  in 
May,  but  generally  they  are  not  built  before  the  10th  of  Jane.  They  ire 
placrd  under  a  low  bush  on  the  ground,  sometimes  in  swamps  and  pastores, 
sometimes  in  high  woods  and  ledges ;  they  are  constructed  of  fine  grasseSi 
twig.<,  and  mosses,  and  lined  with  finer  grasses,  and  sometimes  a  few  hair-like 
roots.  Some  specimens  that  I  have  collected  in  northern  Maine  were  pkeed 
in  a  hollow  in  a  mossy  knoll,  which  was  scratched  by  the  birds  to  the  depth  of 
the  whole  nest.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number;  their  color  is  a  grayish 
>vhite,  and  marked  with  spots  and  confluent  blotches  of  brown  and  obword 
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lilac.  A  number  of  specimens  collected  in  different  localities  in  Maine  exhibit 
the  foliowiAg  variations  in  size :  .92  by  .64  inch,  .92  bj  .60  inch,  .90  by  .62 
inch,  .86  by  .62  inch.  Bat  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season.  This  bird  is  a 
^reat  favorite  in  the  north,  and  justly  so  ;  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  of 
the  localities  where  it  is  found,  and  having  no  bad  precedents  with  the  farmer, 
and  being  of  a  sociable,  lively  disposition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  meets  with 
great  favor. 

Snow  Bird,  {Junco  hyemalis,) — Sclater. 

This  interesting  and  well-known  little  species  is  an  abundant  inhabitant  of 
New  England.  In  the  spring  it  migrates  from  the  southern  districts,  where  it 
Bpends  the  winter,  to  the  northern  sections,  and  late  in  fall  returns  to  its  winter 
home.  A  few  pairs  breed  in  ^jlassachu setts  on  the  Uolyoke  mountains,  and 
in  New  Hampshire  on  the  White  mountains,  but  the  great  numbers  pass  to  the 
northern  districts  to  spend  the  summer,  and  near  the  Umbagog  lakes  and  north 
to  the  Canada  frontier  it  is  the  most  common  species.  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
aate  as  to  find  a  number  of  the  nests  ;  some  had  eggs  as  early  as  the  last  week 
In  May,  and  others  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July ;, therefore  two  broods  are 
probably  reared.  The  nests  are  constructed  of  tine  grasses  and  leaves,  and  are 
placed  sometimes  in  a  slight  hole  scratched  in  a  mossy  knoll,  sometimes  in  an 
3ld  ^*tump  of  a  tree  or  in  a  tuft  of  grass  in  a  thicket  of  bushes.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four  in  number ;  they  vary  in  color  from  nearly  pure  white  with  red- 
iish  spots,  to  grayish  while  with  reddish  brown  spots,  and  bluish  white  with 
\  roseate  tint  and  spots  of  umber,  reddish  brown,  and  lilac.  Dimensions  vary 
from  .76  by  .60  inch  to  .70  by  ,5>Q  inch. 

Field  Sparrow,  (Spizella  ptuilla) — Bonap. 

This  bird  makes  its  appearance  about  the  1st  of  April  in  Massachusetts,  and 
30on  scatters  throughout  New  England.  Jt  prefers  retired  situations  on  "  dry 
bills  and  pastures,  and  open,  bushy,  secluded  woods,  living  much  in  trees." — 
(Nuttall.)  About  the  middle  of  May  the  first  nest  is  built ;  it  is  constructed  of 
stalks  of  dried  grass  and  fine  twigs,  is  loosely  put  together,  and  placed  usually 
3n  the  ground  beneath  a  bueb,  sometimes  in  a  bush ;  it  is  lined  with  fine  grass 
xnd  horfcc-hairs.  I'he  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number;  they  are  of  a  grayish 
wliite  color,  with  thinly  scattered  spots  and  blotches  of  reddish  brown  and 
lavender;  dimensions  vary  from  .72  by  .52  to  .70  by  .50  inch.  Two  broods 
are  reared  in  the  season. 

Chipping  Sparrow — Hair  Bird,  {Spizella  socialis) — Bonap. 

This  very  common  and  well-known  little  species  makes  its  appearance  in 
Mat^t^achusc  tts  sorartimes  as  early  as  the  LOth  of  March,*  usually  about  the  1st 
^f  April,  and  spreads  throughout  New  England.  The  habits  are  so  well 
known  that  any  description  here  is  a  superfluity. 

About  the  first  week  in  May  the  nest  is  built.  It  is  placed  in  an  apple  tree 
in  the  orchard,  or  in  a  lilac  bush  under  the  windows  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  I 
found  nests  in  low  juniper  bushes  in  the  deep  woods  in  Maine.  It  is  constructed 
3f  fiue  twigs  and  roots,  and  grasses,  and  is  lined  with  horse-hairs  almost  inva- 
riably ;  hence  its  name,  in  some  lociilities,  of  *'  hair  bird,"  "hair  sparrow."  The 
eggs  are  usually  five  in  number.  Their  color  is  a  bluish  green,  and  they  arc 
mjirked  with  spots  and  lines  of  black  and  obscure  brown,  which  are  thickest  at 
the  great  end ;  some  specimens  have  these  spots  confluent  into  a  sort  of  ring. 
The  dimensions  vary  from  .74  by  .50  to  .70  by  .48  inch.     This  species  is  the 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  this  as  of  manj  other  species  to  Mr.  II.  A. 
Pnrdie,  of  Boston,  who  has  kindly  furnished  mo  with  full  and  copious  notes  and  memo- 
randa on  the  arrival  of  i?pecies,  which  are  of  value,  having  been  conducted  for  several  yo.i.s. 
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most  often  chosen  hy  tlic  parasitic  cow  bird  08  a  parent  for  its  joaDgt  ttl 
many  omithologista  occonnt  for  its  persistent  familiaritj  with  man  by  this  Cut; 
then'  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  should  fieek  this  proteetui 
from  its  persecutor. 

Song  Sparrow,  {Melospiza  melodia.) — ^Baird. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  well  known  of  our  enmmer 
visitors.  It  arrives  from  about  the  first  week  in  March  to  the  middle,  and 
commences  building  about  the  middle  of  April — sometimes  earlier,  and  I  hife 
found  the  nest  with  eggs  when  there  was  an  inch  or  two  of  snow  on  the  groui 
The  nest  is  usually  built  on  the  ground,  sometimes  in  a  low  bush,  and  oecam- 
allj  in  low  trees ;  it  is  constructed  of  stalks  and  leaves,  of  grasses  and  weedi» 
and  is  lined  with  softer  grasses  and  fine  weeds.  The  eggs  are  fonr  or  five  m 
number,  and  they  are  subject  to  great  variations  in  form  and  markings ;  tber 
exhibit  all  the  changes  from  grayish  to  blui:«h  white,  with  spots,  thinly  seatteied, 
of  reddish  brown,  to  confluent  blotches  of  umber  brown,  thickest  at  the  gretter 
end.  Dimensions  vary  from  .94  by  .04  to  .78  by  .62  inch.  Fonr  eggs  in  one 
nest  measured  .94  by  .64,  .84  by  .66.  .80  by  .58,  .78  by  .62  inch.  Two  broods, 
and  sometimes  three,  are  reared  in  the  season. 

Swamp  Sparrow,  {Melonpiza  paluUrU.) — ^Baird. 

This  bird,  although  not  rare,  is  not  so  common  as  the  preceding.  It  is  sboat 
equally  distributed  throughout  New  England,  and  breeds  in  all  these  States. 
It  arrives  from  the  south  about  the  first  week  in  April  in  Massachusetts;  is 
Maine  about  a  fortnight  later.  It  prefers  the  swampy  localities  to  all  odien, 
and  is  seldom  found  at  any  distance  from  such  places.  The  nest  is  built  about 
the  10th  of  May ;  it  is  constructed  of  leaves  of  grass  and  fine  hair-like  rootii 
and  lined  with  finer  of  the  same ;  these  are  adjusted  into  a  loose  fabric*  and 
])laced  in  or  beneath  a  tussock  of  grass  in  a  swamp.  I  have  known  of  instances 
of  its  being  found  in  a  low  barberrv  bush,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rtrei 
and  form  exceptions  to  the  rule.  '1  he  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  namber ;  their 
color  is  a  grayish  white,  with  sometimes  a  bluish  tint,  and  marked  with  thinly 
scattered  spots  of  brown  over  the  entire  sur&ce,  except  a  circle  around  the 
greater  end,  where  they  are  confluent  and  hide  the  primary  color.  Dimensions 
of  a  great  number  vary  from  .80  by  .58  to  .76  by  .54  inch.  Two,  and  flome- 
times  three,  broods  are  reared  in  the  season. 

liO^E-BR BASTED  Grosbeail,  {Guiraca  ludoviciana,) — Swainson. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  not  very  common  summer  inhabitant  of  New  England. 
It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  distributtnl,  but  is  in  no  locality  plenty.  It 
arrivi's  about  the  first  week  in  May  in  the  southern  districts  of  these  States,  and 
a  fortnight  later  in  the  northern  sections.  It  prefers  the  neighborhood  of  a 
swamp,  and  is  most  often  fv^und  in  low  growths  of  birches  and  aiders.  The 
nest  is  placed  in  low  shrubs  and  trees,  ot\en  in  the  barberry  bush  and  alder, 
nsually  in  the  deep  woods,  sometimes  in  a  pasture.  It  is  loosely  conslmcted 
of  twigs  and  roots,  and  lined  with  grass  and  hair-like  roots,  and  aometimes  a 
f»Mv  leaves.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number — more  often  less,  than  more; 
their  ground  color  is  a  greenish  blue;  this  is  irregularly  covered  with  fine  spot! 
and  dashes  of  umber  brown,  thickest  at  the  greater  end  of  the  ^gz.  Dimenskms 
vary  from  1  by  .74  to  .90  by  .70  inch  One  brood  only  is  reared  in  the  aeaioa 
in  New  England.  I  am  aware  that  this  description  differs  from  thdae  that  have 
been  written  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird.*  but  it  is  correct.     I  have  had  a 


*  Ai-oording:  to  Bonaparte  its  nest  U  concealed  amidst  the  thick  foliage  of  thft  aha^jr  fiMHt; 
oxtemally  it  ijt  i*oinposed  of  twig».  and  iiced  with  s.euder  graai;  and  the  ana  mtt  farar 
five  white,  spotted  with  brown,    v^u^tall  ) 
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number  of  the  eggs,  and  Lave  seen  several  of  the  nests ;  these  were  invariably 
of  the  above  description,  and  differed  in  no  essential  particular,  though  from 
various  localities. 

Indigo  Bird,  {Cyanospiza  cyanea,) — ^Baird. 

This  species  is  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  New  England  as  a 
summer  visitor,  and  is  rather  common  in  thickly  settled  districts.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  about  the  1 0th  of  May,  and  commences  building  about  the  last 
of  that  month.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  low  bushes,  often  bramble  and 
brier  bashes,  usually  near  houses  and  gardens ;  it  is  constructed  of  coarse  sedge 
grass,  some  withered  leaves,  and  lined  with  fine  stalks  of  the  same  and  the 
slender  hair-like  tops  of  the  bent  grass,  (agrostis,)  with  a  very  few  cowhairs, 
though  sometimes  they  make  a  substantial  lining  of  hair.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  and  their  color  is  a  nearly  pure  white,  sometimes  with  a  bluish 
tint.  Size  varies  from  .80  by  .60  to  .70  by  ,52  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared 
in  the  season  in  New  England. 

Chew  INK — Towhee  Bunting — Ground  Robis,  {Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.) — 

Vieillot. 

This  well-known  species,  although  common  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
Boulhem  New  England  States,  is  rare  in  the  three  northern.  It  begins  to  grow 
scarce  in  the  northern  districts  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  will  be  found  only 
accidentally.  It  makes  its  appearance  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  commences 
building  the  second  week  in  May.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually 
beneath  a  clump  of  bushes,  sometimes  in  a  pile  of  old  brush  and  faggots  ;  the 
locality  is  usually  in  a  low  growth  of  birches  and  cedars,  and  very  often  in  a 
pasture  near  houses.  The  nest  is  construcied  of  fine  twigs,  leaves,  and  grasses, 
and  is  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  sometimes  a  few  hair-like  roots.  Nuttali 
says  : 

*'  Must  of  the  nests  in  this  vicinity  are  made  in  solitary  dry  pine  woods,  without  any  other 
[yfotection  than  some  small  bush,  or  accidental  fallen  leaves;  and  the  external  materials, 
rather  substantial,  are  usually  slightly  agglutinated  strips  of  rod  cedar  bark,  or  withered 
Trass  with  a  neat  lining  of  the  same  and  fallen  pine  leaves,  the  lining  sometimes  made  wholly 
ji*  the  latter." 

My  observation  has  been  that  the  localities  chosen  for  breeding  places  are 
not  woods  of  the  above  character ;  but  in  other  respects  Nuttall's  description 
igrees  with  all  the  nests  I  have  seen.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number  ; 
Lheir  ground  color  varies  from  grayish  to  reddish  white. 

Skunk  Blackbird — Bob-o'link-t-Reed  Bird — Rice  Bird,  (DoUchonyx. 
oryzivorus.)^^wa,inson. 

This  very  common  and  well-known  bird  is  abundantly  scattered  throughout 
S^ew  England  as  a  summer  visitor.  It  seldom  arrives  before  the  tenth  of  May, 
when  the  males  precede  the  females  about  a  week,  and  the  nest  is  not  built 
jefore  the  last  of  that  month.  It  is  placed  on  the  ground,  usually  beneath  a 
ussock  of  grass,  in  a  field  or  meadow,  and  is  very  ingeniously  and  most  often 
mccessfully  concealed ;  it  is  constructed  of  grasses,  which  are  so  loosely  ar- 
•anged  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  the  dignity  of  the  name  of  nest.  The  eggs  are 
isually  four  in  number;  they  vary  in  color  from  a  light  brown,  with  obscure 
jpots  of  darker  brown,  to  a  dirty  gray  color  with  bold  blotches  of  brownish 
>lack.  Dimensions  vary  from  .90  by  ,65  to  .86  by  .62  inch.  But  one  brood  is 
•eared  in  the  season.  This  bird  is  no  great  favorite  in  the  southern  portions  of 
be  United  States,  because  of  its  habit  of  visiting  the  rice  fields  in  immense 
lumbers  and  devouring  and  destroying  great  quantities  of  that  grain ;  but  iu 
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New  England  it  is  a  general  favorite.  Its  food  while  here  consists  of  "all 
kinds  of  insects  and  worms,"  "the  various  kinds  of  grass  seeds/'  "crickets  and 
grasshoppers,  as  well  as  beetles  and  spiders." 

Cow  Bird — Cow  Blackbird— Cow  Bunting,  {Moiothrus pecoris.) — Swainsoo. 

This  common  and  well-known  bird  is  abundantly  distributed  thronghoat  Neir 
England  as  a  summer  visitor.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  about  the  middle 
of  March  in  Massachusetts*  and  instead  of  mating  and  separating  into  pairs 
remains  in  small  flocks  through  the  summer. 

In  the  breeding  season  no  couple  manifest  any  decided  preference  for  one 
another.  Another  curious  peculiarity  of  this  species  is  its  habit  of  laying  its 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  usually  but  one  in  a  nest,  instead  of  building 
its  own  nest,  and  allowing  its  youne  to  be  hatched  and  reared  by  the  parents 
that  are  thrust  upon  them.  The  birds  chosen  for  this  office  are  all  of  smaller 
size  than  thn  cow  bird  ;  those  most  oflcn  taken  are  the  warblers  and  sparrows. 
The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  grayish  white,  with  fine  spots  of  brown  over 
the  entire  surface.  Dimensions  vary  from  .96  by  .70  to  .80  by  .62  inch,  which, 
in  some  specimens,  is  marked  with  very  minute  reddish  dots,  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  surface ;  others  have  bold  dashes  and  conflaent  blotches 
of  brown,  thickest  at  the  greater  end.  Their  form  varies  from  elongated  oval 
to  nearly  spherical.  The  dimensions  of  a  nest  Complement  of  four  eggs,  col- 
lected in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  are  1  by  .74  inch,  .96  by  .72  inch,  .90  by  .70 
inch,  .90  by  .68  inch  ;  other  specimens  do  not  vary  materially  from  these  mea- 
surements. But  one  brood  is  usually  reared  in  the  season.  This  bird,  although 
subsisting  principally  on  various  seeds  and  small  fruits,  destroys  great  numbers 
of  insects,  particularly  in  the  breeding  season ;  in  fact  its  young  are  fed  entirely 
on  insects  and  their  larva,  and  the  well  known  wire-worms. 

Hed-wixoed    Blackbird — Swamp    Blackbird,    (Agelaitu    phcsniceui)-^ 

Vieillot. 

This  very  abundant  species  is  a  summer  resident  of  all  New  England,  but  in 
the  northern  districts  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  the  southern.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  in  small  parties,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March 
in  Massachusetts,  but  in  Maine  not  before  the  20th  of  that  month.  It  com- 
mences building  about  the  first  week  in  May.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  iu  a 
tussock  of  grass  or  low  bush  in  a  meadow  and  swamp  ;  it  is  constmctcd  of 
coarse  grasses  which  are  woven  and  entwined  into  a  strong  fabric,  into  which 
are  incorporated  the  grass  to  which  it  is  suspended,  or  the  twigs  of  the  bosh  in 
which  it  is  built.  It  is  deeply  hollowed  and  lined  with  fine  glasses,  and  some- 
times a  few  hair  like  roots.  The  eggs  are  four  or  ^yq  in  number,  and  they  vary 
in  color,  two  or  three  shades  of  light  blue ;  they  are  marked  with  spots  ana 
streaks  of  Vandyke  brown  and  black,  generally  distributed  thickest  at  the  greater 
end.  Sizes  vary  from  1.05  by  .75  inch  to  .90  by  .66  inch.  Average  size  about 
.97  by  .70  inch. 

This  species  in  many  localities  is  far  from  being  a  favorite,  and  many  are  the 
methods  by  which  its  death  is  accomplished.  It  feeds  principally  on  the  seeds 
of  various  grasses  and  grains,  and  in  the  breeding  season  destroys  great  num- 
bers of  injurious  insects,  on  which  its  young  are  fed;  generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  a  beneficial  bird  on  the  farm,  for  the  damage  it  does  on  the  grain  fields, 
where  it  congregates  sometimes  in  immense  numbers,  inuch  more  than  bolancos 
the  good  it  does  in  the  destruction  of  insects 
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Mbadow  Labk — ^Marsh  Quail,  {Siumdla  magM.y^SweauBon. 

This  beautiful  and  well-known  bird  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  the 
three  southern  New  England  States,  and  is  not  rare  in  the  others.  In  mild 
winter  it  remains  through  the  year,  but  gencrallj  leaves  for  the  south  late  in 
the  fall,  and  returns  about  the  "  second  or  third  week  in  March."  It  commences 
building  about  the  second  week  in  May,  sometimes  earlier;  the  locality  is  gene* 
rally  in  a  meadow  or  low  field.  The  nest  is  usually  built  in  a  tussock  of  grass ; 
it  "  is  pretty  compact,  made  of  dry  wiry  grass,  to  which  a  hidden  and  almost 
winding  path  is  made,  and  generally  so  well  concealed  that  the  nest  is  only  to 
be  found  when  the  bird  is  flushed."— (iVw^^o//.) 

A  great  number  of  nests  that  I  hare  examined  agree  with  this  description ; 
eJI  were  beneath  bunches  of  grass,  and,  though  some  were  only  partly  covered, 
Btiil  there  was  a  decided  roof  to  all.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number; 
their  color  is  generally  nearly  pure  white,  sometimes  reddish  white,  with  fine 
tfpots  of  reddish  brown  diffused  over  the  entire  surface  of  some  specimens ;  on 
others,  thinly  scattered  spots,  blotches  of  two  or  three  shades  of  brown  and 
lilac.  Their  dimensions  vary  from  1.10  by  .85  to  1  by  .78  inch^  Their  form 
is  usually  a  rounded  oval. 

A  rather  peculiar  specimen,  kindly  presented  me  by  J.  P.  Norris,  esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  nearly  spherical  in  form,  rosy  white  in  color,  with  exceedingly 
minute  dots  of  reddish.  Bize,  1.05  by  .90  inch.  Nuttall  says  of  the  food  of 
this  species : 

**  Their  food  consists  of  the  larvso  of  various  insects,  as  well  as  worms,  beetles,  and  g^ass- 
seeds,  to  assist  the  digestion  of  which  they  swallow  a  considerable  portion  of  gravel.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  species  ever  adds  berries  or  fruits  of  any  kind  to  his  fare,  like  the 
starling-,  but  usually  remains  the  whole  summer  in  moist  meadows,  and  in  winter  retires  to 
the  open  gmssy  woods,  having  no  inclinatfon  to  rob  the  orchard  or  garden;  and,  except  in 
winter,  is  of  a  shy,  timid,  and  retiring  disposition," 

But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the  season. 

Orchard  Oriole,  {Ictcnu  tpurius,) — Bonap. 

This  bird  is  rather  rare  in  New  England,  and  is  confined  to  the  southern 
districts  as  a  summer  visitor.  It  arrives  about  the  second  week  in  May  and 
commences  building  about  the  first  week  in  June.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
in  a  forked  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  orchard,  seldom  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground ;  it  is  constructed  of  different  grasses,  which  are  woven 
together  very  neatly  and  compactly;  the  whole  is  lined  with  fine  grass  and 
sometimes  a  few  horse-hairs.  It  is  not  pensile,  but  is  built  on  the  branch. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number;  their  color  varies  from  a  light  blue 
to  a  tleshy  tint,  which  is  marked  with  irregular  spots  and  lines  of  obscure 
lavender,  over  which  are  bold  spots  and  blotches  of  black  and  brown.  The 
dimensions  vary  fiom  .86  to  .56,  by  .54  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared  in  the 
season. 

Baltimore  Oriole — Golden  Robin — IIano  Bird,  {Icterus  Baltimore.) — 

Dandin. 

This  well-known  species  is  abundantly  scattered  throughout  New  England 
as  a  summer  visitor.  It  makes  its  appearance  about  the  first  of  May  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  about  the  middle  of  that  month  iu  Maine  in  the  northern  districts. 
It  commences  building  about  the  20th  of  May.  The  nest  is  usually  fixed  in 
an  elm  tree  near  houses,  or  in  an  apple  or  pear  tree  in  the  orchard.  Nuttall's 
description  of  the  nest  is  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  much  better  than 
any  I  could  make ;  although  somewhat  lengthy,  I  give  it  entire : 
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'*  7'hcre  is  nothing  moro  remarkablo  in  tho  whole  instinct  of  our  golden 'robin  than  tlie 
inj^nuity  displayed  in  the  fabrication  of  its  nent,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  pendnloos,  crUiidrie 
pouch  of  5  to  7  inches  in  depth,  usually  suspended  from  near  the  extremities  of  the  high 
drooping  branches  of  trees,  (such  as  the  elm,  tho  pear,  or  apple  tree,  wild  cherry,  weepiog 
willow,  tulip  tree,  or  button-wood.)  It  is  begun  by  firmly  fastening  natural  stringB  of  thi 
flax  of  the  silk-wood,*  or  swamp  hollyhock, t  or  stout  artificial  threads  around  two  ormon 
forked  twigs,  corresponding  to  the  intended  width  and  depth  of  the  nest.  With  the  saina 
materials,  willow-down,  or  any  accidental  ravel  lings,  strinc^,  thread,  sewing-silk,  tow  or 
wool,  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighboring  houses,  or  around  grafts  of  trees,  thej  interwom 
and  fabricate  a  sort  of-coarso  cloth  into  the  fonn  intended ;  towards  the  bottom  of  wlueh 
they  pUice  the  real  nest,  made  chiefly  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  horse  and  cow  hair;  sometimes,  in 
defect  of  hair,  lining  the  interior  with  a  mixture  of  slender  strips  of  smooth  vine  bark,  tad 
rarely  with  a  few  feathers,  the  whole  beiug  of  a  considerable  thickness,  and  more  or  le« 
attached  to  the  external  pouch.  Over  the  top  the  leaves,  as  they  grow  out,  form  a  rmdatX 
and  agreeable  canopy,  defending  the  young  from  the  sun  and  rain.  There  is  sometimes  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  these  nests  as  well  as  in  the  materials  which 
enter  into  their  composition.  Both  sexes  seem  to  bo  equally  adepts  at  this  sort  ot  labor,  nnd 
I  have  seen  the  female  alone  perform  the  whole  witht>ut  any  assistance,  and  the  male  sJm 
complete  this  laborioas  task  nearly  without  the  old  of  his  consort,  who,  however,  in  genenl, 
is  tho  principal  worker." 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number;  tbey  areof  a  flesh  color,  with  Bometiinei 
a  bluish  tint ;  they  are  marked  with  obscure  lines  of  lavender,  over  which  are 
irregular  scratches  and  lines,  as  if  done  with  a  pen,  of  vandyke  brown  and  black. 
Their  dimensions  vary  from  1  by  .72  to  .88  by  .66  inch.  The  food  of  this  bird, 
and  also  of  the  preceding  species,  consists  of  caterpillars  and  other  injurions  in* 
sects ;  great  numbers  of  the  hairy  caterpillars  are  destroyed,  and  sometimea  a 
large  nest  of  the  apple  tree  caterpillars  is  depopulated  in  a  few  days.  The 
orioles  are  certainly,  therefore,  worthy  the  highest  consideration  and  proteetioa 
from  the  farmer. 

Busty  Blackbird,  {Scoleophagusjcrrugineus.) — Swainson. 

This  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  the  New  England  States  in  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations,  but  is  never  plenty,  and  retires  to  high  latitudes  to  breed.  A  few 
remain  in  the  northern  districts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  through  tho 
breeding  season,  but  their  nests  are  seldom  found.  While  in  the  valley  of  the 
Magalloway  river,  in  Maine,  in  June,  1864,  I  found  several,  and  two  of  them 
contained  three  eggs  in  each ;  these  nests  were  all  built  in  low  alders  overhang- 
ing the  water;  they  were  constructed  of,  first,  a  layer  of  twigs  and  brier  stalks ;  on 
this  was  built  the  nest  proper,  which  was  composed  of  stalks  and  leaves  of  grasd 
which  were  mixed  with  mud  and  moulded  into  a  firm,  circular  stmctore,  and 
lined  with  fine  leaves  of  grass  and  a  few  hair-like  roots;  the  whole  formed  a 
large  structure,  easily  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  through  the  foliage. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  bluish  white  color,  of  oval  form,  and  covered  with  fine 
scratches  and  spots  of  light  brown  ;  these  markings  are  almost  exactly  similar 
to  those  on  the  e^Q  of  the  great-crested  fly-catcher ;  they  appear  as  if  done  with 
a  pen,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  pressed  forcibly  on  the  object,  is  suddenly  with- 
drawn, making  a  mark  wide  at  one  end,  and  sharply  pointed  at  the  other. 

The  dimensions  of  three  eggs  in  my  collection  are :  1.04  by  .76  inch,  1.05  by  .75 
inch  ;  1  by  .70  inch. 

Crow  Blackbird — ^Purple  Graklb,  {Quiscalus  verncalor.) — Yieillot 

This  very  common  and  well-known  bird  is  distributed  throughout  New  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  season.  It  arrives  about  the  first  week  in  April.  It  is  a 
social  species,  and,  instead  of  breaking  up  into  scattered  pairs,  the  oirds  remain 
in  flocks,  and  breed  in  commanities,  sometimes  several  pairs  on  one  tree.  The 
nest  is  composed  of  mud,  in  which  grass,  sea-weed,  fine  roots,  and  other  like 

*  Aiclepiu.  t  HlbiKU  paloittii. 
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materials  arc  mixed  and  woven  into  a  large,  compact  structure,  which  is  lined 
with  fine  grass,  sea- weeds,  and  sometimes  a  few  horse-hairs. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number.  They  vary  in  color  from  light  blue  to 
light  brown,  and  are  marked  with  obscure  spots  of  light  brown,  over  which  are 
laid  blotches  and  lines  of  black  and  umber  brown.  They  vary  in  dimensions 
from  1.30  by  .88  to  1.18  by  .84  inch.  Usually  but  one  brood  is  reared  in  the 
season,  and  in  September  the  birds  collect  into  immense  flocks  and  do  consider- 
able mischief  in  the  corn-fields ;  in  other  seasons  their  food- consists  of  "  larv®, 
caterpillars,  moths,  and  beetles,  of  which  they  devour  such  numbers  that,  but 
for  this  proviJential  economy,  the  whole  crop  of  grain  in  many  places  would 
probably  be  destroyed  by  the  time  it  began  to  germinate." 

Common  Ci^ow,  (Corvus  Amcricanns,) — Audubon. 

This  well-known  bird  is  abundant  through  New  England  in  the  summer, 
and  in  mild  winters  is  a  resident  through  the  year.  The  species — as  Mr.  Allen 
justly  remarks  in  his  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts — 

*' Seems  to  have  diminished  very  materially  in  numbers  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 
Hundreds,  and  probably  thousands,  having  been  killed  in  the  State  by  the  use  of  strych- 
nine almost  every  year." 

About  the  first  week  in  May  the  birds  separate  into  pairs  and  soon  commence 
building ;  the  nest  is  usually  built  in  a  fork  of  a  tall  pine,  sometimes  in  a  thick 
birch  or  hemlock ;  it  is  constructed  of  first  a  layer  of  coarse  twigs  and  sticks, 
then  a  layer  of  the  bark  of  the  cedar,  moss,  and  sometimes  bunches  of  grass  ; 
it  is  warmly  lined  with  the  bark  of  the  cedar,  and  sometimes  a  few  leaves. 
The  Qggi  are  usually  four  in  number ;  their  color  is  of  different  shades  of 
^reen,  which  is  covered  with  blotches  and  spots  of  different  browns,  and  dusky. 
Dimf^iisiona  vary  from  1.65  by  1.20  to  1.50  bv  1.08  inch.  But  one  brood  is 
reared  in  the  season.  The  crow  is  probably  the  most  heartily  detested  of  all 
our  birds,  and  sometimes  not  without  reason,  but  generally  the  good  he  does 
much  more  than  compensates  for  the  harm.  The  testimony  of  naturalists 
agrce.^  in  some  important  points.     Wilson  says  : 

*'  It  is  in  the  month  of  May,  and  until  the  middle  of  June,  that  the  crow  is  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  com-tields,  dij^giiig  up  the  newly-planted  grains  of  maize,  pulling  up  by  the 
vooK  those  that  have  began  to  vegetate,  and  thus  frequently  obliging  the  farmer  to  replant 
or  lose  the  benetit  of  the  soil ;  and  this  sometimes  twice,  and  even  three  times,  occasioning 
a  cou^idtrablo  additional  exi)ense  and  inequality  of  harvest.  No  mercy  is  now  shown  him. 
Tiw  iiiyriiids  of  worms,  moles,  mice,  caterpdlars,  grubs,  and  beetles  which  he  has  destroyed 
are  jilii»geihor  overlooked  on  these  occasions.  Detected  in  robbing  the  hens'  nests,  pulling 
lip  tlh'  corn,  and  killing  the  young  chickens,  ho  is  considered  as  an  outlaw,  and  sentenced 
to  deitniction." 

Nuttall  says : 

"The  crow  is  equally  omnivorous  with  the  raven;  insects,  worms,  carrion,  fish,  grain, 
fruits,  iiuJ  in  short  everything  digestible  by  any  or  all  the  birds  in  existence,  being  alike 
atHepab'-e  to  this  gormandizing  animal.      His  destruction  of  bird-eggs  is  also  very  con- 

?icler;iu!e." 

Audubon  gives  the  following  eloquent  defence  of  this  bird  : 

' '  The  crow  devours  myriads  of  grubs  every  day  in  the  year  that  might  lay  waste  the 
faniK  r's  tields ;  it  destroys  quadrupeds  innumerable,  every  one  of  which  is  an  enemy  to  his 
poultry  aud  his  flacks.  Why,  then,  should  the  farmer  be  so  ungrateful,  i.vhen  be  sees  such 
5»'rviees  rendered  to  him  by  a  providential  friend,  as  to  persecute  that  friend  even  to  the 
loath :'" 
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Blub  Jay,  {Cyanura  crUtatu.) 

This  beautiful  and  well-known  bird  is  abundantly  distributed  througli  New 
England.  It  is  a  resident  in  the  southern  sections  throngh  the  winter,  )bat  in 
the  northern  districts  is  partially  migratory ;  in  these  latter  districts  it  is  not 
near  so  common  as  the  Canada  jay,  but  is  often  seen.  About  the  fiist  or  second 
week  in  May  it  commences  building;  the  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  fork  of  a 
low  pine  or  cedar,  rn  a  retired  locality ;  it  is  loosely  constructed  of  twigs  and 
coarse  roots,  and  lined  with  the  same  materials,  but  of  a  finer  quality^  and  sorafr 
times  a  few  pieces  of  moss  or  a  few  leaves.  The  eggs  are  four  or  fire  in  nom- 
ber;  their  color  is  generally  light  green,  with  spots  of  light  brown;  somotimee 
a  dirty  brownish  gray,  spotted  with  difforent  shades  of  brown  and  black.  The 
dimensions  vary  from  1.20  by  .85  to  1  by  .80  inch.  But  one  brood  is  reared 
in  the  season.  The  food  of  the  blue  jay  is  varied  In  character ;  in  fall  anl 
winter  it  consists  of  acorns  and  difTorent  seeds,  and  sometimes  '*  the  eggs  of  the 
common  tent-caterpillar  in  abundance.*'  In  summer  it  consists  of  worms,  in- 
sects, small  animals,  birds'  eggs  and  their  young,  fruits,  reptiles,  and  almost  anj- 
thing,  like  the  crows.  Taken  altogether,  the  blue  jay  probably  does  more 
harm  than  good  on  the  faim ;  but  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  d.*aw  the  line  and  pro- 
nounce for  or  against  it 

Canada  Jay — Moose  Bird,  {Pcrisoreus  Canadensis.) — ^Bonap. 

This  species  is  confined  to  the  northern  districts  in  New  England,  where  it  is 
resident  through  the  year.  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  nest, 
and  will  have  to  borrow  Audubon's  description  of  that  and  the  eggs : 

**TIic  Canada  jay  breeds  in  Maine,  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scoti.%  Newfoundland,  and 
Labrador.  It  bcj^ins  iis  early  as  Fijbniary  or  March  to  form  its  nest,  which  is  placed  in  the 
thickest  part  of  a  fir  tree,  near  the  trunk,  and  at  a  heiglit  of  from  tivo  to  ten  feet  The  ex- 
terior is  composed  of  dry  twigs,  witli  moss  and  gras:^,  and  the  interior,  which  is  fist,  is 
fonncd  of  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs,  whidi  are  from  four  to  six.  are  of  a  light  gray  color, 
faintly  marked  with  brown." 

Only  one  brood  is  raised  in  the  season. 

In  drawing  this  short  paper  to  a  close  I  cannot  but  express  my  regrets  at  ita 
many  imperfections.  The  science  of  oology  is  young  in  this  country,  and  the 
breeding  habits  of  many  of  our  birds  are  still  unknown.  A  knowledge  of  this 
exceedingly  interesting  branch  of  natural  history  is  unquestionably  of  great 
value,  and  it  behooves  the  farmers,  as  well  as  all  other  naturalists,  to  pay  it  at 
least  a  moderate  share  of  consideration.  There  are  already,  doubtless,  multi- 
tudes of  facts  concerning  the  periods  of  incubation,  food  of  young  birds,  breed- 
ing habits,  &c.,  of  many  rare  species  in  the  possession  of  many  of  our  observing 
farmers,  and  it  is  but  right  that  they  should  be  given  to  the  public,  aiid  I  would 
suggest  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  any  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
habits  of  our  native  birds  to  improve  some  of  their  spare  time,  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings,  in  writing  them  to  some  agricultural  paper  in  their  neighborhood ; 
such  matter  is  always  acceptable,  and  is  always  of  great  value  to  tha  scientific 
public. 
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More  than  the  soil  is  included  in  the  farmer's  realm.  Its  chemistry  affordt) 
not  the  only  alchemy  by  which  the  elementa  of  nature  become  bread  in  the  house 
and  gold  in  the  pocket  The  sunshine  is  his  servitor,  and  the  rain  of  heaven  his 
helper.  Insects  and  creeping  things  do  something  to  make  and  much  to  mar 
hid  fortunes.  He  has  dominion,  also,  over  the  birds  of  the  air,  while  they  cheer 
his  labors  with  beauty  and  song,  and  reduce  the  excess  of  insect  life,  otherwise 
pestiferous  in  its  great  prolificacy.  He  cannot  safely  ignore  or  exclude  their 
proffered  service ;  he  should  not  grudge  the  few  grains  and  fruits  that  serve  as 
a  dessert  for  the  meats  that  constitute  their  constant  meal.  The  birds,  less 
selfish  than  man,  give  much  and  take  little.  Man,  in  his  ingratitude,  accepts 
the  large  service  and  refuses  the  small  reward,  adding  injury  to  denial  often,  and 
murder  to  baseness. 

USES  OF  BIRDS. 

There  are  higher  utilities  than  mere  ministries  to  the  stomach  and  back.  Even 
farmers  have  interests  in  other  and  less  tangible  products  than  bread  and  butter. 
The  sunlight,  by  the  word  of  Deity,  might  have  been  equally  fructifying  without 
its  prismatic  elements.  The  rain  drop's  diminutive  globes  of  crystal  purity  re- 
fracting the  sun's  rays  into  rainbow  hues  need  not  for  irrigation  the  beautiful  offices 
which  are  revealed  by  science.  The  blossoms  of  the  peach  are  harbingers  of 
the  delicious  fruit,  but  why  come  they  in  such  gorgeous  livery  ]  The  peach  itself 
would  be  just  as  sweet  without  its  rosy  blush.  The  wild  flowers  of  the  forest 
make  no  pretence  of  fruit  for  the  food  of  men,  yet  they  never  forget  to  open  as 
the  fresh  breath  of  spring  comes  over  them,  even  high  on  the  mountain's  crest, 
where  they  may  bloom  and  wither  unseen  by  mortal  eye.  And  the  birds,  too, 
while  useful  to  man  in  the  most  material  sense,  are  clothed  with  a  softer  plumage 
than  the  textures  of  Cashmere,  and  more  brilliant  than  the  dyer's  richest  hues ; 
their  flight  is  the  poetry  of  motion,  and  their  voices  suggestive  of  more  buoyant 
life  and  higher  and  more  irrepressible  vivacity  than  that  of  any  other  earthly 
creature.  Why  should  a  robin,  a  sepulchre  for  worms,  go  to  his  feast  in  such 
comely  attire?  If  so  beautiful  and  kindly  a  bird  has  instincts  so  spiritual,  is 
not  the  soul  of  man  to  be  fed  as  well  as  his  stomach  ? 

There  is  a  use  for  all  this  beauty.  It  cheers  man  in  his  labors.  In  the  sweat 
of  his  face  he  earns  his  bread  ;  but  his  toil  is  not  that  of  the  solitary  criminal, 
unblessed  by  light  or  song.  If  the  soldier  can  make  better  marches  under  the 
martial  influence  of  the  "  spirit-stirring  drum  "  and  "  ear-piercing  fife,"  so  can 
the  larmer  gather  inspiration  from  the  activity  and  cheerfulness  of  birds.  Were 
there  no  use  in  beauty,  why  did  their  Maker  paint  their  soft  plumage  so  gor- 
geously? If  the  dark  soul  of  Saul  could  be  lighted  by  the  music  of  cunningly 
devised  instruments,  may  not  the  weariness  of  labor  be  relieved  by  the  more 
spiritual  notes  of  mocking-bird  or  nightingale  ?  The  farmer  too  often  hibernates 
like  bruin  in  the  winter,  sluggish  and  unenterprising.  With  the  genial  spring,  its 
balmy  airs,  fitful  sunshine,  and  gushing  bird  songs,  his  soul  rises  to  new  life, 
clastic,  like  the  air,  and  active,  like  the  birds.  Scarcely  more  could  he  dispense 
with  cheering  music  than  with  warming  sunshine  or  frequent  showers.    The 
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most  material  and  gross  and  unimaginative  of  men  are  affected  pleasuraUj  and 
profitably  by  these  elevating  influences.  The  bird  is  the  farmer's  poet  laureate 
well  worthy  of  the  sovereign  that  should  prove  an  appreciating  friend  and  pAtroo. 

The  birds  are  useful  as  teachers  of  the  hidden  wonders  of  nature.  Not  lea 
"wonderfully  made"  than  man  himself  are  these  airy  creatures.  How  swift 
and  graceful  their  flight !  How  etherial  their  music !  How  restless  and  sleep- 
less their  activity!  In  some  the  sense  of  sight  is  seemingly  fabnlons,  in  otken 
the  sense  of  smell  is  miraculously  acute.  How  clumsy  and  weak  is  man  m 
comparison ;  with  vastly  less  of  brain  and  weaker  in  muscle  in  proportion  to 
size.  From  incubation  in  the  groves  in  spring  to  migration  in  tne  aatamn  to 
the  tropics,  their  whole  growth  and  life  are  marvels  of  nature.  A  popular  writer 
says  of  the  eg^ :  **  £ven  the  chrysalis  is  less  amazing,  for  its  form  always  pre* 
serves  some  trace,  however  fantastic,  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  the  change  is 
but  moulting  a  skin ;  but  this  egg  appears  to  the  eye  like  a  separate  unit  from 
some  other  kingdom  of  nature,  claiming  more  kindred  with  the  very  stonei 
than  with  feathery  existence,  and  it  is  as  if  a  pearl  opened  and  an  angel  sang." 
The  coloring,  too,  of  these  fragile  and  transient  forms,  infinite  in  its  variety  of 
marking  and  peculiarity  of  hue,  is  an  enigma  to  the  unpoetic  utilitarian,  and  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  prodigality  of  beauty  diffused  throughont  the  kin^ 
dom  of  nature — a  gift  of  God,  not  to  be  spurned  with  a  high  utility  affecting 
the  happiness  and  interests  of  the  whole  human  family.  They  are  teachers  of 
tidiness  and  models  of  personal  cleanliness.  A  bath  is  one  of  the  essentialaof 
bird-keeping.  To  be  in  health  is  equivalent  to  being  in  fine  feather.  The  bird 
makes  her  toilet  examisitely,  and  never  is  fouud  en  dishabille  unless  in  extrtmii. 
But  the  beauty  of  their  coloring  is  dimmed  by  imprisonment,  at  least  with  the 
linnet — "  the  charming  red  color  with  which  nature  has  painted  its  head  and 
breast,  and  which,  in  a  state  of  liberty,  sparkles  with  enduring  lustre,  wears  df 
by  degrees,  and  even  disappears  entirely  in  our  cages  and  voleries.'*  Natme 
thus  attests  her  appreciation  of  liberty.  The  plovers,  necessarily  soiling  their 
feet  in  their  search  along  the  sandy  beaches  for  their  breakfast,  carefully  bathe 
them  after  their  morning  meal. 

The  nest  of  the  humming-bird  is  a  miracle  of  perfection  in  domestic  economy. 
For  beauty,  fitness,  and  safety,  the  wisdom  and  taste  displayed  in  its  arrange- 
ment are  irreproachable.  Bedecked  in  plumage  of  emerald,  ruby,  and  topaz,  re* 
markable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  form  and  grace  of  its  motion,  unsullied  oy  rain 
from  the  clouds  or  dust  from  the  earth,  and  feeding  upon  the  nectar  of  the  flow- 
ers,  its  habitation  should  be  in  character,  and  so  it  is.  Shaped  like  a  half-cap, 
it  is  delicately  formed  of  lichens  colored  like  the  branch  on  which  it  is  fizeo, 
and  lined  with  the  soft  down  of  plant  blossoms,  of  mullein  leaves,  or  the  young 
fern.  It  is  delicately  soft,  sheltered,  and  undistinguishable  from  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  of  which  it  seems  a  most  natural  excrescence— a  moss-grown  knot.  Two 
white  egi^s  as  large  as  peas  adorn  the  nest,  upon  which,  as  is  asserted  by  some 
naturalists,  the  cock  and  hen  sit  by  turns  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  little 
birds,  scarcely  larger  than  flies,  enter  upon  their  existence  in  a  chamber  tapea- 
tried  as  with  velvet,  and  are  fed  with  the  sweets  of  flowers  from  the  maternal 
tongue.  The  tiny  household  exhibits  not  only  a  commendable  neatness,  but 
exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  in  all  its  arrangements.  Can  gentle  hamanity  derive 
no  lo8son  from  such  an  example  ? 

In  conjugal  fidelity  and  parental  affection  the  birds,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
highly  distinguished.  The  parents  unite  their  labors  in  house-building  and  share 
the  cares  of  incubation,  the  mate  watching  constantly  in  the  vicinity  and  cheer- 
ing the  fi>male  in  her  confining  duties,  and  afterwards  the  happy  pair  are  assidu- 
ous in  \\iv\v  efforts  properly  to  feed  and  rear  their  young  and  defend  them  daring 
their  period  of  helplessness.  Females  have  been  known  to  die  of  stanratioa 
rather  than  quit  the  nest  daring  incubation.  The  moat  timid  will  brave  tbe  dan- 
gerous approach  of  man,  leaving  the  nest  only  upon  the  closest  proximity  of 
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istraders,  and  soon  returning  even  at  the  risk  of  capture  or  death.  Common  as 
this  maternal  instinct  is  in  most  living  things,  it  has  its  most  beautiful  exempli- 
fication  in  birds. 

A  BALANCE  IN  ANIMAL  PRODUCTION  NECESSARY. 

The  disturbance  of  the  proper  balance  between  the  feathered  and  insect  tribes 
is  fraught  with  incalculable  mischief,  affecting  the  food,  the  health,  and  the  life 
of  man.  The  weakening  of  a  single  link  in  the  chain  of  being  is  often  produc- 
tive of  great  loss. 

The  reproductive  energy  of  nature  is  miraculous.  The  lower  links  in  the 
series  of  animal  creation  wonderfully  illustrate  this  power.  Minute,  almost  mi- 
croscopic life,  becomes  the  prey  of  superior  strength  or  cunning ;  the  law  of  the 
stronger  in  turn  subjects  the  conqueror  to  the  same  fate,  and  thus  life  is  trans- 
muted into  higher  life,  and  the  chain  of  being  becomes  a  living  indissoluble  line. 
Man,  by  his  artificial  habits,  disturbs  the  harmonious  workings  of  this  law  of 
production.  He  dams  streams  and  annihilates  a  migratory  race  of  fish.  He 
cuts  down  forests  and  destroys  the  haunts  of  woodland  birds.  By  careless 
management  of  seeds  and  careless  treatment  of  soils  he  stimulates  the  produc- 
tion of  an  insect  which  becomes  an  intolerable  pest.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  destroys  the  feathered  tribe  in  sport,  hunts  and  despoils  their  nests,  and  kills 
them  unseasonably  for  food,  and  thus  disturbs  the  balance  among  the  myriad 
orders  of  animal  creation.  As  a  rule,  the  more  worthless  a  race  the  more  prolific. 
Birds  rear  but  few  young — some  of  them  hatch  but  two,  and  generally  tney  in- 
cubate but  once  a  year.  The  chances  against  their  life  are  numerous.  They 
are  the  prey  of  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  of  man.  Their  eggs  invite  the 
voracity  of  many  tribes ;  the  wary  cat  entraps  and  captures  them.  Man,  to 
whom  they  are  a  constant  benefaction,  too  often  acts  as  if  he  were  a  perpetual 
enemy.  Of  all  creatures  birds  seem  most  liable  to  suffer  injury,  and  even  to 
risk  extermination.  A  few  examples  of  insect  prolificacy  may  illustrate  the 
danger  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  races  by  the  destruction  of  birds  : 

The  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  are  found  everywhere,  almost  every  plant  having 
a  variety  peculiar  to  itself;  and  some  haVe  more  than  one  species.  Their  sud- 
den appearance,  often  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  and  stalk,  loses  its 
mystery  when  we  know  that  they  are  produced  alive,  not  hatched  from  eggs, 
except  the  last  generation  in  the  season,  and  that  the  progeny  are  all  females, 
themselves  growing  to  maturity  in  a  week  or  two  and  producing  females,  closing 
the  season,  after  almost  as  many  generations  as  there  are  weeks  of  hot  weather, 
with  a  brood  of  males  and  females,  the  progenitors  of  a  similar  line  of  vivipa- 
rous mothers  for  another  season.  Reaumer  has  proved  that  one  individual  in 
five  generations  may  become  the  progenitor  of  six  thousand  millions.  Small  as 
it  is,  the  Aphis  has  enemies — the  larvae  of  a  little  fly,  the  grubs  of  the  Cocci- 
nella,  or  lady-bird,  and  also  those  of  another  and  similar  species. 

All  persons  familiar  with  the  culture  of  tobacco  are  aware  of  the  reproductive 
power  of  the  tobacco  wo^^m.  As  if  to  check  their  excessive  increase,  a  parasite 
ichneumon  fly  punctures  a  worm,  desposits  its  eggs,  which  hatch,  destroy  the 
worm,  and  go  forth  in  sufficient  numbers,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  to  destroy  two 
thousand  five  hundred  other  tobacco  worms.  In  turn,  a  little  parasite  resem- 
bling the  Hessian  fly,  pierces  the  cocoons  containing  the  ichneumon  parasite  and 
metes  out  the  same  treatment  suffered  by  its  victims. 

The  Cor.ctcs  cacti,  a  bark-louse  infesting  a  species  of  cactus,  becomes  the  cochi- 
neal of  commerce  when  dried.  It  is  said  that  70,000  insects  are  required  to  make 
a  pound,  and  that  England  alone  consumes  150,000  pounds,  or  10,500,000,000 
specimens  of  this  coccus.  An  Indian  woman  may  be  seen  in  Mexico  sitting  for 
hours  before  a  single  plant  brushing  off  these  insects  with  a  squirrel's  tail.  The 
cochineal  grower  lays  annually  his  stock  of  newly  hatched  insects  known  as 
28 
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semilla  or  seeds  upon  the  branches  of  the  plant,  and  washes  the  growiif 
plants  carefully  with  a  sponge  to  prevent  admixture  of  other  insects. 

Locusts,  when  circumstances  have  favored  undue  production,  have  cansed 
famine  by  their  destructiveness,  and  pestilence  by  their  destruction.  In  Fnmee 
hoys  are  employed  to  gather  and  destroy  their  eggs.  One  of  them  often  se- 
cures fifteen  pounds  daily.  A  farmer  in  New  Hampshire  is  said  to  have  canght 
in  four  hours  of  one  night,  by  means  of  a  net  improvised  from  two  sheets*  five 
bushels  and  three  pecks  of  grasshoppers. 

Mosquitoes  have  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  resemble  a  dark  cloud, 
heralded  by  the  ceaseless  hum  of  myriad  wings,  which,  if  Baron  Latour  telb 
truly,  vibrate  three  thousand  times  per  minute. 

The  Bible  chronicles  the  insect  plagues  that  punished  Pharaoh  and  Egypt— 
a  result,  it  may  be,  of  natural  causes  supernaturally  induced.  Sopor,  king  of 
Persia,  is  said  to  have  raised  the  sicgo  of  Nisibis  in  consequence  of  a  plague  of 
gnats.  And  in  the  frigid  climate  of  Lapland  gnats  sometimes  fill  the  atmos- 
phere, getting  into  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  nostrils,  and  inflicting  great  torture  br 
their  peculiar  tittillation.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  travels  through  France,  said, 
if  he  were  a  farmer  there  he  would  manure  four  or  five  acres  every  year  with 
dead  flies.  Flies  are  everywhere  an  acknowledged  nuisance ;  in  hot  countries, 
in  which  the  length  of  the  season  furnishes  ample  opportunity  for  geometrical 
ratios  of  numbers  numberless,  no  place  ia  exempt  from  their  intrusion. 

**  A  thousand  shapes  of  variepttted  hues 
Parade  the  tablo  aud  inspect  the  stews." 

The  larvae. of  the  ichneumon  flies,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  mischief  of  the  family, 
industriously  puncture  the  eggs  of  some  insects,  oviposit  in  the  bodies  of  others,  i 
and  even  infest  the  wire-worm  which  burrows  in  the  earth  in  numbers  so  marvel- 
lous,  being  the  product,  in  their  numerous  varieties,  as  stated  by  naturalists,  of 
seventy  species  of  beetles.  A  single  pair  of  grain  weevils  have  produced  6,045, 
propagating  from  April  to  Augui^t.  Curtis  says  that  one  female  Y  moth  might, 
in  twelve  months,  produce  16,000,000  caterpillars.  In  a  single  tree  80,000  bark- 
boring  beetles  have  been  found.  Flint  S(vys  that  a  female  cockchafer  lays  from 
100  to  200  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  two  weeks.  So  prolific  are  they  that 
they  have  been  known  to  undermine  whule  acres  of  meadow,  destroying  the 
grass  by  eating  the  roots.  To  reduce  their  numbers,  an  enterprising  beetle  in  a 
brilliant  coat,  the  scarabcus  auratus  (European)  attacks  and  kills  female  cock- 
chafers in  the  moment  of  oviposition,  (or  f^^^  laying,)  preventing  the  production 
of  thousands  of  grubs^ 

Not  only  does  one  species  feed  upon  another,  but  certain  insects  devonr  their 
own  kind.  Female  mole-crickets,  it  is  asserted,  eat  nine-tenths  of  their  off- 
spring. It  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  assist  the  deatractiveness 
of  their  natural  enemies  and  prevent  an  increase  that  would  breed  a  famine, 
their  females  laying  300  to  400  eggs.  The  cowardly  mantu  is  cruel,  though  it 
flies  before  an  ant,  devours  gi'eat  numbers  of  flies,  and  the  female  eats  the  male 
after  copulation.  Caterpillars,  with  similar  instincts  of  cannibals,  have  de- 
voured each  other  till  only  one  remained  when  enclosed  without  other  food  in 
a  close  jar. 

Earth,  air,  and  water  arc  astir  with  living  things ;  living  flesh  and  growing 
vegetable  fibre  are  attacked  by  them,  and  disorganizing  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  made  their  food.  No  sub.*4tance  is  too  offensive  for  their  use;  nothing 
too  innutritions  for  their  food ;  even  the  stone  of  the  date  is  pierced  by  an  insect. 
It  is  said  there  are  six  varieties  of  insects  to  one  of  plants  in  Earope,  and  Hr. 
Flint  estimates  four  to  each  plant  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Hitchcock  enomer* 
ates  2,.300  specimens  of  the  insects  of  Massachusetts. 

I'he  excessive  reproduction  of  insects,  rendered  more  disproporUonate  by  the 
unintentional  extermination  of  bkds,  (not  to  mention  actool  warfiue  upon  toenii) 
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iomethiDg  more  than  a  mere  annoyance.  It  is  positive  loss,  absolute  and 
alarming  destruction  of  the  products  of  industry,  representing  throughout  the 
world  the  labor  of  millions  of  men.  A  Swedish  fly,  for  example,  is  estimated 
to  destroy  one-tenth  of  the  grain  of  certain  districts  of  that  kingdom.  In 
Devonshire  county,  England,  the  turnip  beetle  has  caused,  iu  one  season,  a  loss 
of  $500,000  in  turnips.  In  Norfolk  county  the  entire  produce  of  thousands  of 
acres  has  been  destroyed  by  the  black  caterpillar  of  the  saw-fly.  In  France, 
during  two  years,  100,000  rose  trees  were  lost  by  a  single  florist  from  the 
larvae  of  the  cockchafer.  In  the  Hartz  forests,  in  Germany,  ]  ,500.000  of  trees 
were  killed  in  a  few  years  by  a  bark -boring  beetle.  The  locusts  have  always 
been  symbols  of  famine.  Days  of  fasting  and  prayer  were  set  apart  in  New 
England  on  account  of  their  ravages.  The  Arabians,  personifying  the  locust^ 
represent  them  as  thus  addressing  Mahomet :  "  We  are  the  army  of  the  great 
God,  and  produce  ninety-nine  eggs.  If  the  hundred  were  completed,  we  should 
consume  the  whole  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it.*'  They  were  wont  to  give  it,  in 
description,  "  the  elephant's  eyes,  a  bull's  neck,  stag's  horns,  a  lion's  chest,  a 
scorpion's  belly,  and  a  serpent's  tail." 

Colossal  fortunes,  almost  in  the  grasp  of  the  cotton-growing  speculators  in 
the  south  last  year,  were  eaten  by  the  army  worm.  It  would  be  quite  safe  to 
say  that  insects  destroy  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  yearly  in  the  United  States, 
and  10,000,000  would  not  be  a  large  estimate  for  some  seasons.  In  Nebraska, 
the  potato  beetle  is  so  common  that  an  observer  writes  that,  "  killing  it  seems 
to  do  no  good,  they  breed  so  rapidly."  In  Trinidad,  an  ant  was  said  to  be  in 
such  great  excess  at  certain  times  that  rats,  mice,  and  quadrupeds  become  an 
easy  prey ;  streams  were  bridged  with  their  own  bodies,  and  fires  started  to 
stay  their  progress  were  extinguished  by  their  numbers.  An  African  ant,  the 
Termes  fatal  is,  living  in  clay  nests,  excavates  tunnels  in  the  earth  for  hundreds 
of  feet  around,  bores  through  the  posts  and  supports  of  buildings,  enters  the  roof 
and  destroys  houses  and  whole  villages ;  it  has  even  invaded  the  ocean  and  dc- 
stoyed  a  British  ship-of-the-line.  Twenty-seven  folio  volumes  have  been  per- 
forated in  a  straight  line  by  a  single  specimen  of  the  wood-borer,  the  Anobinum 
pertinax. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  housekeepers  of  the  ravages  of  moths,  some  varieties 
of  which  have  been  known  to  eat  horse-hair.  Tliey  are  so  destructive  upon 
furs,  which  they  sometimes  shave  as  with  a  razor,  that  London  merchants  have 
offered  c£20,000  for  a  remedy  for  their  ravages. 

If  an  estimate  approximating  the  whole  truth  could  be  made,  the  annual  loss 
from  insects  in  the  country  would  astonish  every  one  Many  years  ago,  it  was 
assumed  to  average  $20,000,000.  The  difference  always  seen  between  the  real 
producing  capacity  of  good  land  and  their  average  production  is  amazing.  Land 
that  may  yield  thirty  and  even  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  actually  pro- 
duces less  than  fifteen.  The  average  product  of  corn  is  little  more  than  half 
what  it  should  be:  yet  corn  is  the  surest  crop,  partly  because  less  liable  to  loss 
from  insects.  Making  the  smijlest  reasonable  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  this 
great  deficiency  properly  chargeable  to  insects,  and  taking  in  view  the  number 
of  products  and  the  large  figures  representing  the  quantity  of  each,  it  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  many  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  industry  by  keep- 
ing these  numerous  tribes  in  proper  equilibrium. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  all  insects  that  is  desired  in  pleading  for  the 
preservation  of  birds,  but  the  securing  of  a  proper  balance  in  the  relations  between 
all  these  necessary  and  useful  classes  of  living  creatures.  None  are  without 
their  legitimate  uses.  Who  has  not  observed  the  busy  beetles,  scavengers  in 
detail,  taking  what  the  fly  and  his  maggots  have  left,  after  the  hyena  and  the  vul- 
ture have  gorged  themselves  and  fled,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bone  ?  Insects 
fiibricate  the  beautiful  coral  in  masses  capable  of  sinking  a  squadron,  or  chang- 
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ing  an  ocean  cnrrent.     Silk,  the  most  beautiful  of  textiles,  and  hcyney,  tbe  rkhai 
of  BweetB,  are  of  similar  bumble  origin. 

The  most  beautiful  of  scarlet  dyes  is  from  cochinealp  dried  insects  of  tke 
coccus  family.  India  ladies  imprison  in  their  tresses  a  brilliant  fire-fly ;  the 
Chinese  belle  decorates  her  robes  with  the  shells  of  the  beetle ;  and  BraziliaB 
maidens  wear  necklaces  of  diamond  beetles.  In  medicine, .  tlie  eantkarii  is 
prominent  with  the  blistering  fraternity  ;  a  lint  made  by  a  certain  ant  stops  the 
most  violent  hemorrhages.  Queer  fancies  in  ancient  medicine  have  prevailed: 
the  wood-louse  has  been  used  as  an  aperient ;  millipedes  for  jannaice ;  pov- 
dered  scorpions  for  the  gravel ;  the  silk- worm  for  the  vertigo ;  ear-wigs  lo 
strengthen  the  nerves ;  fly- water  for  the  water;  cockchafers  for  rabiet;  and  gnats 
as  a  purge.  Moles  aerate  the  soil ;  the  larvos  of  gnats  and  various  flies,  hviag 
in  water,  remove  impurities.  Many  kinds  of  insects  are  eaten,  and  some  are 
classed  as  epicurean  dainties.  Tropical  climates  would  be  pestilential  bat  for 
the  insects  that  clear  away  animal  and  vegetable  remains ;  forests  destroyed  by 
hurricanes,  or  trees  felled  by  lightning,  are  quickly  disposed  of  by  myxiads  oi 
insect  races,  and  one  race  furnishes  food  for  another,  so  continaing  througli 
almost  numberless  mutations,  making  kindred  of  tbe  whole  chain  of  being. 

THEIR  UTILITY  AS  INSECT  DESTROYERS. 

If  the  neceesity  of  an  equilibrium  in  production  throughout  the  circle  of  the 
lower  order  of  creation  has  been  fully  shown,  let  the  reader  note  a  few  facts, 
showing  the  utility  of  bird3  in  restoring  the  equilibrium. 

The  loss  of  this  balance,  and  the  destruction  of  birds  as  one  of  its  causes,  has 
been  briefly  canvassed.  Some  persons,  without  investigation  or  reflection,  have 
assumed  that  birds  consume  few  insects.  Let  them  visit  the  museum  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  birds,  ae 
prepared  by  Professor  Glover,  and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  their  favorite  and 
principal  food  is  animal,  and  that  many  tribes  use  vegetable  food  (fruits  and 
seeds,  &c.,)  as  dessert  or  as  a  condiment. 

"It  is  not  unusual/'  gays  a  well-known  writer,  "to  behold  in  the  American 
seas  immense  troops  of  birds  collected  to  prey  upon  those  prodigious  swarms  of 
winged  insects  which  sometimes  darken  the  air."  Swallows  feed  upon  ffies.' 
grasshoppers,  butterflies,  and  beetles ;  and  to  save  those  birds  from  slaughter  in 
the  days  of  superstition,  the  cunning  device  was  adopted  to  declare  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  household  gods,  and  that  when  misused  they  revenged 
themselves  by  pecking  the  udders  of  cows,  and  causing  them  to  loso  their  milk. 
Belon  asserts  that  the  "  swift"  swallow  can  sec  a  fly  six  hundred  yards  distant, 
Bradley  says  that  a  pair  of  sparrows  will  destroy  3,360  caterpillars  for  a  wedt's 
family  supplies.  The  flycatchers  do  not  lie  in  wait,  but  hunt  for  their  prey, 
follow  the  plough  for  insects,  glean  the  flies  found  molesting  the  cattle,  and  bam- 
quet  upon  the  swarms  that  breed  upon  the  margin  of  stagnant  water.  'Wilson 
says  a  blackbird  will  destroy  fifty  grubs  daily ;  even  in  winter  its  food  is,  in 
part,  chrysalides  and  spiders.  A  curious  observer,  watching  the  nest  of  a  thrash, 
counted  two  hundred  and  six  visits  to  feed  the  young  during  one  day.  The 
partridge  often  feasts  her  brood  upon  an  ant-hill.  A  family  of  plovers  will  de- 
stroy myriads  of  grasshoppers,  taking  them  in  an  early  stage  of  their  existence, 
when  little  larger  than  flies.  Owls,  solemn  and  innocent  as  ihey  look,  are  equal 
to  terriers  as  mo  users,  speedily  clearing  mice  and  moles  from  barns  and  out* 
houses.  Woodpeckers  are  constantly  and  laboriously  seeking  insects  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  one  variety  only  being  accused  of  piercing  the  green  bark  to  feed 
upon  its  juices,  yet  the  "  sapsuckers"  have  many  friends  to  assert  their  inao- 
cence.  Wrens,  creepers,  and  tomtits  hop  from  branch  to  branch,  or  creep  aioimd 
the  larger  branches,  seeking  their  favorite  food.  Jays,  crows,  nighthawks.  and 
whip-poor-wills  destroy  immense  quantities  of  beetles,  an  exceedingly  prolific 
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race.  The  robin  and  red-wingetJ  blackbird  obtain  their  food  almost  exclnBivelj 
from  the  ground ;  and  quails  in  immense  flocks  have  been  seen  to  forage  recently 
planted  fields  systematically  in  sections,  and  upon  shooting  a  specimen  no  grain 
has  been  discovered,  but  cut-worms  or  other  insects.  Flagg  has  counted  sev- 
enteen caterpillars  eaten  by  a  golden  robin  in  a  minute — a  thousand  daily,  if  one 
hour  in  the  twenty-four  is  required  for  personal  supplies.  They  are  able  to 
accomplii^h  so  much  by  their  dainty  habit  of  tearing  in  two  their  hairy  prey,  and 
eating  only  the  inside  of  each.  In  ''  Anderson's  Recreations"  a  curious  calcu- 
lation, founded  upon  careful  observation,  requires  for  the  commissariat  of  a  family 
of  jays  with  five  young  ones,  for  a  season  of  one  hundred  days,  twenty  thousand 
insects.  Bradley,  an  English  writer,  mentions  watching  a  nest  of  birds,  and 
discovering  that  five  hundred  caterpillars  were  consumed  in  one  day.  The 
sparrows  and  finches  arc  understood  to  live  mainly  upon  seeds,  but  they  feed 
their  young  entirely  on  the  larvae  of  insects.  The  graminivorous  birds  are  in- 
sectivorous in  early  life.  A  single  pair  of  sparrows  is  reported  to  have  carried 
to  the  nest  five  hundred  insects  in  an  hour. 

As  aids  to  the  fruit-grower  and  gardener  for  specific  objects,  birds  sometimes 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  adaptation.  St.  Pierre  mentions  a  **  gardener's  bird"  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  employed  incessantly  in  seizing  worms  and 
caterpillars,  and  impaling  them,  when  caught,  upon  the  thorny  prickles  of  the 
bushes.  The  flicker  or  spotted  woodpecker  has  actually  been  seen  to  probe  the 
gummy  hiding  places  of  the  borer  in  the  trunk  and  surface  roots  of  the  peach, 
and  bring  forth  and  destroy  the  pest.  Such  instances  of  special  utility  might 
be  multiplied.  While  the  farmer  suspends  his  operations  in  winter,  and  com- 
fortably occupies  the  chimney  comer,  his  entomological  assistant,  the  chickadee* 
reckless  of  the  cold,  prospects  among  the  trees  for  insects  in  every  crevice  of  the 
bark,  and  the  creeper  accompanying  him  further  investigates  the  hidden  hab- 
itations of  worms.  The  co-operation  of  the  birds  with  the  farmers  is,  therefore, 
almost  uninterrupted  by  heat  or  cold,  climate  or  season.  Another  of  the  offices 
of  birds  in  the  economy  of  nature,  well  known,  but  not  to  be  carelessly  passed 
by,  is  the  dissemination  of  seeds  of  trees.  Their  utility,  their  actual  necessity 
in  this  respect,  could  be  supported  by  the  most  interesting  and  important  facts. 

In  this  brief  exhibit  of  the  practical  relations  of  birds  with  man,  the  facts  are 
so  suggestive  of  corroborative  evidence  in  the  experience  of  all,  and  so  obviously 
genuine,  that  further  proof  of  their  usefulness  is  manifestly  useless. 

FALSE  CHARGES  REPUTED. 

The  birds  have  been  arraigned  as  plunderers  of  the  fields  and  the  gardens  by 
thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  from  time  immemorial.  The  charge  is  not  only 
unjust,  but  it  is  ungrateful.  That  they  eat  a  little  grain  at  times  of  that  variety 
which  is  essential  to  health  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  it  may  be  true  that  the 
golden  cherries  sometimes  prove  too  tempting  for  the  accustomed  moderation  of 
the  more  volatile  and  impulsive.  **  To  err  is  human,"  but  by  no  means  bird- 
like. In  thi-^  respect,  *'  bipeds  without  feathers"  are  far  more  blameable  than 
bipeds  with  those  ornaments. 

•*  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire"  is  a  maxim  that  farmers  should  respect, 
and  no  laborers  work  so  cheaply  as  the  birds.  They  provide  themselves  mainly 
from  nature's  own  domain,  yet  claim  the  right  to  be  fed  from  man's  in  payment 
for  service  honestly  rendered.  The  poet  felt  the  simple  justice  of  their  claim 
when  he  said,  "  The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain  !" 

The  farmers  in  foreign  lands,  who  have  employed  children  to  gather  cutworms 
by  hand,  would  be  glad  to  discharge  their  indebtedness  with  the  same  pay 
claimed  by  birds  for  the  same  service.  The  principle  of  compensation  is  an 
irrevocable  natural  law,  which  can  no  more  be  violated  in  our  dealings  with  the 
birds,  without  violence  to  our  moral  nature,  than  in  any  other  relations  of  Ood's 
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creatures.  The  birds  are  entitled  to  all  they  receive,  and  if  tboir  accoant  v 
fairly  entered  upon  the  farm-books,  a  fat  balance  on  the  credit  Bide  would  always 
be  observable. 

The  poet  Longfellow,  in  his  legend  of  "  The  Birds  of  Killingworth,"  illoa- 
trates  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  truth,  in  poetic  garb,  the  claims  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  in  the  case  of  the  Farmers  vs.  The  Birds.  It  is  in  the  season 
when  the  purple  buds  expand,  '*  the  banners  of  the  vanguard  of  the  spring :" 

**  The  robin  ami  the  bhio  bird,  piping  loud, 

Filled  all  the  blos^omin^  orchards  with  thoir  elee; 
The  sparrows  chirped  as  it  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be; 
And  hungry  crows,  usseuibled  in  a  crowd, 

Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly. 
Knowing  who  hears  the  raven's  cry,  and  said, 
*  Give  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread !'  " 

The  thrifty  farmers  heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the  crow, 

*'  That  minf'led  with  the  universal  mirth, 
Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woo," 

and  shook  their  heads  and  doomed  "  to  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  birds," 
at  a  town  meeting,  in  solemn  dignity  convened,  presided  over  by  the  squire, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  austere  parson  and  the  stiff  deacon,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protests  of  the  preceptor  against  a  decree  of  banishment  to  those 

**  Whoso  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys 
Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught, 
Whose  habitations  in  tho  tree  tops,  even, 
AsQ  hall-way  houses  on  the  way  to  heaven." 

**  You  slay  them  all !  and  wherefore  ?     For  the  gain 

Of  a  scant  handful,  more  or  less,  of  wheat, 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  oilier  grain. 

Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet, 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil,  after  rain ! 

Or  a  few  chon*ies,  that  are  not  go  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests  , 

Sing  at  their  feasts  with  comfortable  breasts." 

But  the  farmers  were  inexorable ;  they  preferred  the  discord  of  the  locust  to 
(he  music  of  the  lark,  and  decreed  the  death  of  the  birds,  awarding  a  special 
6ounty  for  the  head  of  a  crow.  A  very  St.  Bartholomew  of  birds  followed; 
then  came  a  hot  summer,  the  days  like  coals,  the  ground  burned  to  ashes,  and 

*'  In  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivat(Hl  tieltis  and  garden  beds 

Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled,  and  foimd 
No  foe  to  check  their  march  till  thcv  had  niado 
The  land  a  desert,  without  loaf  or  sliado." 

The  town,  like  Herod,  was  devoured  by  worms,  because,  like  him,  it  had 
slaughtered  the  innocents.  From  the  trees,  upon  which  a  few  last  leaves 
blushed  crimson  with  their  shame,  the  canker  worm  dropped  npon  "each 
woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown." 

The  farmers  saw  their  error,  confessed  it,  and  repealed  the  law,  and  myriads 
of  birds  were  brought  in  cages  and  set  free,  just  in  time  to  sing  at  the  wedding 
of  their  champion,  the  proftissor.  Instances  are  numerous  in  which  like  preju- 
dice and  injustice  have  wrought  repentance  in  a  similar  manner. 

Professor  Jeriks  says  that,  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  about  1820,  on  '*  election 
day,"  the  occasion  of  the  usual  shooting  match,  birds  were  killed  in  snch  nnm- 
bers  that  they  were  sold  by  cartloads  to  tho  farmers  for  fertilizers.  The  rcsolt- 
ing  scarcity  of  birds  was  soon  followed* by  a  decay  of  herbage  and  foliage. 
Tufts  of  withered  grass  appeared  and  widened  into  circles  sere  and  scoxched 
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destroyed  by  tho  larvae  of  inaects.     The  farmoiB  saw  their  error  and  learned  a 
better  use  for  birds  than  that  of  fertilization. 

Flagg  alludes  to  forest  tracts  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  which  hundreds  of 
acres  were  denuded  by  the  larva©  of  a  species  of  tho  Bruprestidaet  (a  borer  of  the 
beetle  family,)  when  a  local  warfare  had  long  been  waged  upon  woodpeckers, 
who  were  charged  with  the  destruction  of  the  trees !  Misguided  people !  The 
gay-pluraaged  banqueters  were  devouring. the  real  destroyers,  as  they  learned 
to  their  loss. 

In  a  district  of  the  enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts  a  gentleman  shot  all 
the  robins  and  woodpeckers  about  his  premises  in  a  fit  of  indignation  over  a 
few  cherries,  mutilating  his  trees  and  violating  the  law  at  the  same  shot,  and 
ultimately  securing,  in  addition,  a  pestiferous  abundance  of  bugs  and  cut- worms. 

A  farmer,  observing  yellow  birds  in  his  wheat-fields,  growing  suspicious  of 
their  actions,  shot  one,  and  wishing  to  prove  their  guilt,  before  executing  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  the  rest,  dissected  the  stomach  and  found  some  wheat  in 
which  some  insects  had  burrowed  and  two  hundred  of  the  destructive  pests. 
The  same  short-sighted  destruction  has  prevailed  abroad.  A  lady  in  England 
once  destroyed  eight  hundred  birds  by  strychnine  in  a  meighborhood  already  in- 
fested with  destructive  insects.  In  the  triumph  of  "  red  republicanism  "  in  France 
the  people,  upon  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws,  unrestrained  by  fear  of  land- 
owners, pursued  even  the  song  bids  to  the  verge  of  extermination.  The  inevitable 
result  was  the  destruction  of  the  products  of  orchard,  garden,  and  farm,  to  a 
lamentable  extent. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  had  labored  under  the  prejudice 
and  delusion  here  illustrated,  says:  ** Having  my  fruit  almost  destroyed  by 
insects,  I  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  sparrows;  but  on  shooting  one,  that  was 
coming  out  of  a  fruit  tree,  a  green  caterpillar  dropped  from  his  mouth,  and  on 
examining  its  crop  I  found  no  less  than  twenty  green  caterpillars  and  a  great 
number  of  other  insects." 

In  Pi-uj<sia,  at  one  time,  peasants  were  subjected  to  an  annual  capitation  tax 
of  twelve  heads  of  sparrows;  but  the  result  of  this  mistaken  policy,  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  proved  so  destructive  to  t!ie  wheat,  which  the  sparrows  were  pro- 
8crib(>d  for  eating,  that  the  birds  were  invited  back  to  the  fields  again. 

In  1798  the  forests  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  were  almost  destroyed  by  the 
larva;  of  Lcpidopterous  insects  (moths)  which  found  a  lodgement  in  the  branches 
and  fed  upon  the  tender  \yood.  An  exvamination  by  naturalists  showed  that  the 
disappearance  of  several  species  of  wood-peckers  and  titmouse  occasioned  the 
destructivoness. 

Buffon  tells  how  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  was  once  overrun  with  locusts  accident- 
ally introduced  in  the  soil  in  which  certain  plants  were  budded.  A  few  pairs 
of  the  Indian  grackle  were  obtained  (similar  to  our  crow  blackbird)  with 
promising  results.  Blundering  into  the  mistake  that  it  was  grain  and  not  incip- 
ient locusts  for  which  the  birds  were  boring  the  soil,  the  colonists  destroyed 
them  all.  The  insects  again  prevailed,  when  the  grackle  were  recalled,  laws 
were  enacted  in  their  favor,  physicians  pronounced  their  flesh  unwholesome  as  an 
additional  protection,  and  the  grain  was  saved,  while  the  locusts  were  subor- 
dinated. 

There  are  many  birds  with  bad  reputations,  in  popular  estimation,  that  are 
deserving  of  consideration  instead  of  execration.  Among  them  is  the  crow. 
He  is  well  worthy  of  defence.  Hear  him  *'for  his  cause.'*  He  is  shy  and 
suspicious,  but  frequents  field  and  meadow,  exhuming  worms  and  larvfs  with 
instinctive  facility.  His  food  is  mainly  animal,  and  not  vegetable,  and  he  will 
cat  but  little  corn  at  a  time,  however  abundant.  He  will  follow  the  plough  for 
the  large  white  grub,  the  larvae  of  the  May  beetle.  He  is  au  industrious  de- 
stroyer of  the  larviB  of  the  cockchafer,  as  is  also  the  purple  grackle,  or  crow 
blackbird,  the  red-winged  blackbird,  and  the  meadow  lark.     Crows  have  been 
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proscribed  by  State  legislation,  aud  insects  have  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
carvus  family  has  been  exterminated,  the  insects  proving  to  be  uncnjunible 
pests,  while  the  bird  is  accustomed  to  take  a  moderate  toil  from  the  grain  so 
well  protected.  The  eccentric  but  shiewd  John  Randolph  would  not  alloir  i 
crow  to  be  shot  on  his  farm.  Counter  legislation  for  the  protection  of  crows 
has,  in  some  instances,  followed  this  ill-advised  persecution. 

The  same  vacillating  policy  has  prevailed  in  England  with  the  rook.  Preja- 
dice  has,  at  times,  made  efforts  to  extirpate  them  there,  but  the  muItipIicatioQ 
of  the  grub  and  caterpillar  has  always  brought  them  into  renewed  favor.  Newlv 
ploughed  land  is  there  frequently  black  with  them.  They  become  very  tame 
under  the  protection  of  law  and  the  toleration  of  farmers. 

The  wood  pigeon  has  been  threatened  with  extermination  hecause  he  some- 
times takes  pay  in  seeds  for  the  good  he  does.  G.  St.  John,  author  of  **  Wild 
Sports  in  the  Highlands,"  sought  to  demonstrate  the  utility  to  man  of  every 
living  being,  killed  eight  wood  pigeons  that  were  busily  at  work  on  a  crop  of 
clover,  and  showed  that  their  crops  were  full  of  seeds  of  two  of  the  most  nox- 
ious weeds  in  the  country — wild  mustard  and  ragweed.  Here  were  five  to  six 
hundred  birds  for  two  or  three  weeks  together,  during  the  summer,  and  even  io 
winter,  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  wild  aud  noxious  plants,  and  destroying  more 
than  human  labor  aud  diligence  can  accomplish.  It  is  said  that  our  quail 
answers  a  similar  purpose. 

The  blackbird,  so  much  abused;  is  voracious  in  the  consumption  of  grabs, 
obtained  from  newly  ploughed  fields  by  a  dexterous  practice  of  boring.  The 
cherry  bird  is,  in  cherry  time,  voted  a  nuisance,  but  those  who  have  observed 
carefully,  assert  that  he  takes  only  those  with  worms  in  them.  Bat  this  point 
will  be  stoutly  contested  by  lotfers  of  cherries,  and  good  rebutting  evidence 
produced. 

The  woodpecker,  poor  drudge,  ever  digging  for  a  living,  unrcapited  and  pa* 
tient,  does  an  important  service  for  the  farmer,  as  he  drives  into  the  wood  his 
chisel-shaped  bill,  propelled  by  powerful  muscles,  acting  upon  a  short  neck, 
and  with  his  long,  tapering,  needle-like  tongue,  extracts  his  chosen  morsel. 
The  catbird,  much  as  ho  is  disliked  for  eating  cherries  and  strawberries,  is  still 
more  addicted  to  insect  eating.  And  the  kingbird,  charged  with  destroying 
bees,  feeds  on  large  Hies,  canker-worms,  and  beetles.  So  disgusting  a  bird  as 
the  buzzard  is  very  useful,  aud  eveiy  where  protected  by  law — ^useful  not  only 
as  a  scavenger,  but  also,  it  is  claimed,  for  the  destruction  of  mice.  The  robin* 
coming  so  early  iu  the  spring,  so  familiar,  so  plump  and  tempting  to  the  epicure, 
is  ofteu  persecuted  and  destroyed  by  wanton  sportsmen.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  useful  of  all  our  insectivorous  birds,  saving  a  valuable  pcrceatnge  of  the 
farmer's  crops  by  his  timely  assistance,  and  requiring  immense  quantities  of  in- 
sect food  to  rear  two  or  three  broods  of  young  each  seaj<on.  He  is  by  no  means 
omnivorous,  never  eating  corn,  living  upon  insects,  preferring  the  hard-shelled 
species  for  his  own  use,  and  reserving  worin8  and  larvaj  for  the  juveniles 
of  his  family.  Wilson  Flagg,  who  has  watched  their  habits  carefully,  noticed 
one  rearing  her  second  brood  in  a  dry  season,  when  berries  and  earth  worms 
were  not  attainable,  feeding  her  young  exclusively  upon  cut-worms.  One  sea- 
son he  caught  three  young  robins  and  experimented  upon  them.  Two,  fed 
upon  earth  worms  and  soaked  bread,  soon  died.  Two  others,  supplied  only 
with  worms,  began  to  droop,  but  recovered  when  a  portion  of  insects  were  in- 
cluded in  their  rations.  The  insects  were  killed  before  they  were  eaten.  Hor- 
ticulturists, near  Boston,  once  petitioned  the  legislature  to  strike  out  the  name 
of  the  robin  from  the  list  of  protected  birds.  Professor  Jenks,  of  the  com- 
mittee  appointed  to  investigate,  clearly  proved  that  the  bird  was  a  benefaefeor. 
He  found,  from  daily  examinations  of  undigested  food,  not  a  particle  of  vege- 
table food,  from  early  in  March  to  the  first  of  May.  Nine-tenths  of  it  all  con- 
sisted of  the  larvae  of  the  bibio  albipennia.     From  one  to  two  hnndredf  in  frOBh 
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coadition,  were  taken  from  a  single  bird.  It  is  very  destractive,  feeding  on  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  injuring  strawberry  plats,  vines,  borders,  &c.  The  fly, 
which  is  hatched  in  May,  infests  wheat  and  other  prodacts.  The  larrie  live  in 
swarms,  perforating  the  ground  like  a  honeycomb,  the  fly  depositing  all  its  eggs 
in  one  place.  The  bibio  was  not  found  after  the  middle  of  June,  worms  and 
insects  taking  their  place.  In  their  season,  berries  are  taken  as  a  dessert;  poke 
and  alder  in  August  and  September. 

HOW  TO  PROTECT  THE   BIRDS. 

If  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  birds  are  so  disastrous,  the  wanton 
sportsman  should  be  restrained,  and  cruel,  nest-hunting  boys  held  in  check ; 
and  beyond  this  negative  protection,  actual  facilities  for  shelter  and  nesting 
should  be  afforded,  and  practical  invitations  extended,  prompted  by  more  care- 
ful study  and  better  knowledge  of  their  habits,  to  the  more  useful  of  the  race, 
to  settle  upon  a  homestead  nearer  to  the  haunts  of  man. 

Sensible,  intelligent  farmers  deprecate  their  persecution  and  despise  the  friv- 
olous fowler  that  prowls  about  their  fields,  trampling  the  grass  and  cracking 
away  at  every  wren  or  martin  that  rises  in  his  path.  They  appreciate  heartily 
the  sentiment  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher :  "  The  man  that  would  shoot  a  robin, 
except  in  the  fall,  and  then  really  and  conscientiously  for  food,  has  in  him  the 
blood  of  a  cannibal ;  and  would,  if  born  in  Otaheite,  have  eaten  ministers  and 
digested  them  too."  First  in  the  list  of  protections,  laws  should  be  enacted 
with  stringent  provisions  prohibiting  the  killing  of  song  birds  at  any  time,  ex- 
cept by  naturalists  for  scientific  purposes ;  and  wisely  restricting  the  slaughter 
of  game  birds  to  such  seasons  as  will  not  interfere  with  their  propagating  or 
with  thiMr  coming  to  market  in  an  edible  condition.  Laws  looking  to  these 
objects  already  exist,  but  arc  defective  in  many  cases  in  the  time  covered  by 
the  prohibition,  in  provisions  affecting  the  certainty  of  their  execution,  in  the 
inadequacy  of  their  penalties,  and  in  many  other  essential  respects.  Nor  will 
the  laws  of  one  State  answer  as  precise  models  of  legislation  in  another  differing 
in  climate,  the  opening  and  duration  of  the  bird  season,  the  consequent  time  of 
pairing,  and  in  other  circumstances  affecting  the  production  and  growth  of 
birds.  They  should  be  carefully  framed  by  practical  observant  men,  with  the 
advice  of  the  wisest  naturalists ;  and  when  enacted,  public  opinion  should  com- 
pel the  strictest  and  most  impartial  execution.  While  we  strive  to  prevent  their 
destruction,  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  increase  should  be  promoted  and 
enlarged.  Their  accustomed  haunts,  food,  and  shelter  should  be  preserved. 
Those  that  Are  wont  to  occupy  our  gardens  and  fields,  as  the  wren,  yellow-bird, 
robin,  bluebird,  and  others,  should  be  made  comfortable  by  nesting  boxes  and 
trees  near  the  farm  buildings  and  among  the  fields.  In  the  larger  fields,  copses 
of  forest  shade  should  be  left  here  and  there,  with  occasional  trees  along  the 
walks,  or  a  hedge  for  the  more  humble  tribes.  The  brown  sparrow,  if  her  tastes 
are  consulted,  will  be  pleased  with  the  protection  of  a  thicket  near  a  patch  of 
whortleberries,  of  which  she  will  partake  sparingly,  sandwiched  with  a  grub. 
The  *c/7ii- familiar  tribes  will  choose  a  quiet  retreat,  in  which  grasses  abound 
and  vines  and  mosses  and  other  cryptogamous  plants  are  found.  Among  the 
forests  thrushes,  jays,  finches,  catbirds,  and  woodpeckers  will  make  themselves 
at  home.  If  a  farm  is  laid  out  with  reference  to  comfort,  plenty,  and  rural 
beauty,  it  will  have  all  these  features,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  become  a 
paradise  for  birds,  a  harmonious  homestead  in  which  the  greatest  variety  is  com- 
bined in  the  most  perfect  unity,  and  fertility  and  abundance  crown  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year. 

Gardens  have  often  been  preserved  from  insect  spoliations  by  placing  bird- 
houses  and  other  nesting  places  within  their  limits,  when  neighboring  gardens 
have  been  destroyed.    If  any  should  be  addicted  to  eating  seed,  and  thus  prove 
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tronblesome»  an  easy  remedy  is  suggested  in  the  Gottago  Gardener:  ''Moistn 
it  with  water  and  then  dust  with  red  lead,  when  neither  birds  nor  lice  will  tondi 
it."  In  cherry  time  or  gooseberry  or  pea  season,  some  little  devices  may  be 
tolerated  for  frightening  birds  away  when  they  incline  to  become  too  £Euauliir 
or  take  too  large  a  toll  for  their  valuable  service. 

With  cultivation,  insects  increase  and  so  do  birds,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  e0p^ 
cially  the  most  valuable  of  the  peculiarly  insectivorous  varieties,  as  the  wren, 
bluebird,  and  swallow.  Singing  birds  multiply  rather  than  diminish  as  the 
country  is  cultivated. 

Of  game  birds  it  is  not  designed  to  write  at  this  time.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
general  subject,  of  great  importance  in  its  economic  and  commercial  aspeeU, 
requiring  the  carefnl  attention  of  agriculturists,  sportsmen,  and  legislators 

DIGEST  OF  BIRD  AND  GAME  LAWS. 

MAINE. 

In  this  State  the  penalty  is  one  dollar  for  taking  larks,  robins,  partridges 
woodpeckers,  or  sparrows,  between  March  1  and  July  1 ;  and  ten  dollars  to  the 
owner  of  lands,  with  the  liquidation  of  all  damage  suffered  for  any  trespaes 
committed,  between  March  1  and  September  1,  in  hunting  or  killing*  the  above 
birds. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

The  law  here  prescribes  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  killing,  taking,  or  having  in 
possession,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  any  robin,  thrush,  lark,  bluebird,  oriole, 
sparrow,  swallow,  martin,  woodpecker,  bob-o*-link,  yellowbird,  linnet,  fly-catcher 
or  warbler,  or  rail,  yellowleg,  or  sandpiper,  between  March  1  and  August  1. 
The  fine  is  three  dollars  for  each  snipe,  woodcock,  or  plover,  between  March  1 
and  August  1 ;  or  for  each  partridge,  or  grouse,  or  quail,  between  March  1  and 
September  1.  One  dollar  additional  is  assessed  for  each  bird,  if  taken  in  defi- 
ance of  a  published  notice  by  the  owner  of  the  land— one-half  for  the  use  of  the 
complainant,  and  the  other  half  to  the  town  or  city.  The  action  of  the  law  may 
be  suspended  for  one  year,  at  any  time,  by  vote  of  a  town  or  city,  so  far  as 
relates  to  such  town  or  city. 

VERMONT. 

In  Vermont  the  fine  is  one  dollar  iu  each  case  for  taking,  wounding,  or  kill- 
ing, or  for  the  destruction  of  the  nest  or  eggs  of  the  robin,  bluebird,  yellow- 
bird,  cherry  or  cedar  bird,  catbird,  kingbird,  sparrow,  lark,  bob-o*-link,  thrush, 
chickadee,  pewee,  wren,  warbler,  woodpecker,  martin,  swallow,  nighthawk, 
whippoorwill,  groundbird,  linnet,  plover,  phoebe,  buntmg,  humming-bird,  tattler, 
and  creeper. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  Ililassachu setts  bird  and  game  laws  are 
as  follows :  Two  dollars  each  for  killing,  at  any  time,  robins,  thrushes,  linnets, 
span'ows,  bluebirds,  bob-o'-iiuks,  yellowbirds,  woodpeckers,  or  warblers;  the 
same  for  killing  birds  on  salt  marshes,  the  owner  excepted;  five  dollars  for 
killing  partridges  or  (juail  between  March  1  and  September  1,  and  woodcock 
between  ^larch  1  and  July  4;  five  dollars  for  trapping  or  snaring  any  birds  at 
any  time  t^ave  partridges ;  twenty  dollars  for  killing  grouse  or  heath  hen  at  any 
time,  and  ten  dollars  to  the  owner  of  the  grounds  and  a  search  warrant  authorised 
for  any  one  suspected  of  the  offence ;  and  twenty  dollars  for  hunting  deer  with 
hounds  or  dogs  iu  Plymouth  or  Barnstable  counties.     There  Ib  a  fine  of  one 
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ollar  for  killing  between  sunset  and  one  hour  before  sanrising  any  plover, 
arlew,  dough-bird,  or  chicken-bird.  Any  city  or  town  may  vote  to  suspend, 
rithin  its  limits,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Rhode  Island  law-makers  have  prescribed  a  penalty  of  two  dollars  in 
ach  case  for  killing,  destroying,  selling,  buying,  or  having  in  possession  any 
Mrk,  robin,  wood  duck,  gray  duck,  or  black  duck,  between  February  1  and 
leptember  1,  or  quail,  partridge,  or  woodcock  between  January  I  and  Septem- 
er  20 ;  snipe,  between  May  1  and  September  20 ;  grass  plover,  between  Feb- 
oary  1  and  August  1 ;  grouse,  or  heath  hen,  between  January  I  and  November 
,  and  swallow,  or  box  martin,  between  May  1  and  October  1 ;  twenty  dollars 
1  each  case  for  killing  woodcock  between  January  1  and  July  1.  In  addition, 
ve  dollars  may  be  imposed,  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  for  the  first 
ffence,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  offence,  besides  a  liability  to  damage  for 

ispass.     Action  must  bo  brought  within  three  months. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A  law  was  made  in  1850,  after  much  opposition,  which  has  since  been  modi- 
ed  and  rendered  more  effective.  Insectivorous  and  song  birds  have  greatly 
icreased  since,  especially  near  towns  and  villages,  and  on  the  shore  of  Long 
sland  Sound.  A  fine  of  three  dollars  is  imposed  for  killing,  selling,  or  possess- 
ig,  or  destroying  a  nest  of  eggs  of  woodcocks  between  the  first  day  of  February 
nd  the  first  day  of  July ;  pheasants,  partridges,  or  ruffed  grouse,  between  the 
rst  day  of  February  and  the  first  day  of  September ;  quails  of  any  species, 
etween  the  first  of  February  and  the  first  of  October;  wood  duck,  widgeon, 
lack,  gray,  broad-bill,  canvas-back,  or  teal  duck.  The  fine  is  one  dollar  for 
:illing,  or  trapping,  a  nightingale,  bluebird,  Baltimore  oriole,  finch,  thrush,  lark, 
parrow,  catbird,  wren,  martin,  swallow,  or  woodpecker,  at  any  time,  or  a  robin, 
r  bob-o*-link,  between  the  first  of  February  and  the  first  of  September.  The 
aking  of  brook  or  lake  trout  between  September  1  and  January  1  is  fined  one 
ollar.  It  is  also  forbidden,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  take  pheasants, 
lartridges,  or  quails,  on  the  land  of  any  other  person. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  laws  of  New  York,  both  local  and  general,  relative  to  birds  and  other 
ame,  are  numerous,  and  frequently  modified  or  suspended.  By  the  recent  law, 
isectivorous  and  other  birds  are  protected  between  February  1  and  October, 
^'he  fine  is  placed  at  ^ve  dollars  for  each  woodcock,  between  January  1  and 
uly  4 ;  ruffed  grouse,  between  January  1  and  September  1 ;  quail,  between 
anu'iry  1  and  October  20 ;  wood,  black,  gray,  and  teal  duck,  between  February 

and  August  1,  (except  upon  the  shores  of  Long  Island.)  It  is  forbidden  to 
atch  quail  or  ruffed  grouse  with  a  snare  at  any  time ;  and  it  is  unlawful  to  take 
rairie  fowl  within  ten  years,  under  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  one  killed  or 
iken.  Five  dollars  each  is  the  penalty  for  taking  trout  between  September  1 
nd  March  1.  A  penalty  is  incurred  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  damages  for 
utting  lime  or  drugs  in  any  lake,  pond,  or  stream,  by  which  fish  may  be  injured. 
)wners  of  dams,  if  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  on  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Ontario, 
Jhamplain,  or  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  are  required  to  provide  a  sluice  at  an 
iclination  of  not  more  than  thirty  degrees,  suitably  constructed  and  protected, 
s  a  passage-way  for  fish. 

Deer  are  prohibited  game  from  February  15  to  August  1,  in  all  counties, 
xcept  Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Herkimer,  Hamilton, 
i^ssex,  Warren,  Fulton,  and  Saratoga,  (where  the  prohibition  is  taken  off  only 
a  October,)  and  in  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk,  where  November  is  the  only 
lonth  for  their  pursuit.  The  fine  in  the  last-mentioned  counties  is  twenty  five 
lollars  each.     For  fishing,  except  with  hook  or  line,  in  certain  interior  lakes. 
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the  fine  is  twenty-five  dollars.     A  similar  penalty  attaches  to  trespass  in  fitloBg. 
after  public  notice  has  been  given. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  forbidden  here,  under  penalty  of  two  dollars,  to  trap,  kill,  or  shoot  laj 
bluebird,  swallow,  martin,  or  other  insectivorous  bird,  at  any  season  of  the  jmt, 
and  the  same  penalty  attaches  to  the  destruction  of  eggs  or  nest  of  any  of  tte 
birds  mentioned  in  the  law.  A  fine  of  five  dollars  is  laid  for  killing  rail  or  md 
birds  between  June  1  and  September  1 ;  pheasant,  between  Fcbroarj  1  asd 
August  1 ;  woodcock,  between  February  1  and  July  4 ;  partridge  or  nbfcit 
between  February  1  and  October  1  and  a  similar  penalty  is  incurred  by  bnying 
these  birds  out  of  season  to  sell  out  of  the  State.  The  secretary  o£  state,  Hon. 
Eli  Slifer,  says  :  "  Laws  have  tended  to  restrain  men  and  boys  to  some  extent 
yet,  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  room  for  great  improvement,  so  £ur  as  inseetiT- 
orous  birds  are  concerned." 

NEW    JERSRY. 

The  game  laws  of  New  Jersey  impose  a  fine  of  five  dollars  each  for  killing 
any  partridge,  water  fowl,  grouse,  quail,  or  rabbit,  between  January  1  ana 
November  1,  or  woodcock  between  January  1  and  July  5;  to  be  recovered 
with  costs  of  suit,  and  in  default  of  payment  imprisonment  for  sixty  days  nuy 
be  adjudged.  A  penalty  of  fifteen  dollars  is  laid  for  placing  decoys  for  geese* 
ducks,  or  brant,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  rods  from  ice,  marsh,  meadow 
bank,  or  sand  bar,  or  for  hunting  them  with  a  light  at  night ;  and  it  is  made 
unlawful  to  kill  gee.se,  ducks,  or  brant  between  April  15  and  October  15,  in  or 
about  the  waters  of  Barnegjit  bay,  or  Manasquon  river.  The  fine  is  five  dolhurs 
each  for  killing  geese,  ducks,  or  brant  between  April  1  and  December  1,  at  Gape 
May.  A  trespass,  after  having  been  once  forbidden  to  enter  lands,  renders  one 
liable  to  a  fine  of  three  dollars.  The  secretary  of  state  believes  these  laws 
"  effective,"  though  not  very  "  vigorously  enforced." 

DELAWARE. 

By  the  laws  of  Delaware  it  is  unlawful  for  non-residents  to  catch  or  kill  any 
wild  goose,  duck,  or  other  wild  fowl,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  and 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  Citizens  do  not  rest  under  this  prohibition. 
A  warrant  may  be  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  affidavit  that  any  per- 
son has  violated  this  law,  and  the  offender  arrested,  tried,  and,  upon  convictioD, 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned  until 
fine  and  costs  are  paid.  By  giving  bonds  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
the  arrested  party  can  elect  to  be  tried  before  the  court  of  general  sessions.  Any 
boat,  gun,  or  decoy,  used  in  violation  of  this  law,  may  bo  seized  and  confiscated, 
and  the  penalty  for  resisting  an  officer  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  dollars.  The  law 
does  not  prohibit  persons  Irom  killing  game  on  their  own  premises,  but  it  is 
unlawful  for  others  to  kill  a  partridge,  pheasant,  robin,  or  rabbit,  between  Felh 
ruary  1  and  October  15,  (in  Nowciistle  county,  between  January  1  and  October 
15;)  woodcock,  between  February  1  and  July  I.  The  penalty  is  one  dollar  (or 
each  bird  killed.  A  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  State,  gunning  upon  land  not 
his  own,  without  permission  of  the  owner,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for 
each  bird  or  other  game.  Some  persons  permit  gunning  upon  their  property; 
others  exclude  all  hunters.  The  penalty  for  hunting  or  killing  deer  is  two 
dollars. 

MARYLAND. 

No  general  law  for  the  preservation  of  game  or  birds  has  been  wiactrf  in 
this  State.  Enactments  of  a  local  character  have  been  prociued«  witb  a  veiy' 
limited  and  partial  jurisdiction. 
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OHIO. 

In  Ohio  the  penalty  is  from  two  to  ten  dollars  for  killing,  or  attempting  to 
Injure  or  kill,  at  anj  season  of  the  year,  any  sparrow,  robin,  bluebird,  martin, 
thrush,  mocking-birdt  swallow,  meadow  lark,  pewee,  wren,  cackoo,  indigo  bir^ 
nuthatch,  creeper,  flicker,  warbler  or  finch,  oriole,  redbird,  or  catbird.  The 
same  penalty  in  each  case  is  incurred  by  disturbing  the  nest  of  any  of  these 
birds;  also  for  killing  dove,  wild  rabbit,  or  hare,  yellow-hammer  or  flicker; 
between  February  1  and  September  15,  Prom  five  to  fifteen  dollars  may  be 
imposed  for  killing  or  hunting  wild  turkey,  quail,  rufled  grouse,  prairie  chicken, 
or  wild  deer  between  April  15  and  September  1 ;  woodcock  between  February 
1  and  July  4,  and  wood  duck,  teal,  or  other  wild  duck  between  May  1  and 
September  15.  Exposing  for  sale  or  having  in  possession  incurs  the  same 
penalties,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution  are  in  ail  cases  to  be  paid  by  the 
ofleuder.  The  secretary  of  state  says  the  law  is  effective  through  most  por- 
tions of  the  State ;  that  there  are  numerous  prosecutions,  and  judges  usually 
affix  the  extreme  penalty. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  penalty  for  killing  small  birds  is  fixed  at  five  dollars  each,  and  for  wild 
turkey,  partridge,  or  ruffed  grouse  between  February  1  and  September  1 ;  for 
woodcock  between  March  1  and  July  1 ;  for  prairie  chicken  or  wild  duck, 
goose,  or  swan  between  February  1  and  August  15 ;  for  quail  between  January 
1  and  October  1.  It  is  made  unlawful  to  destroy  nest  or  eggs.  The  fines  go 
to  the  school  library  fund.  Indians  and  inhabitants  of  the  upper  peniDSUJa 
are  exempt  from  the  effect  of  these  provisions. 

ILLIIVOIS. 

Illinois  has  no  general  bird  law.  In  a  portion  of  the  counties  it  is  made  un- 
lawful to  hunt  or  kill  deer,  turkey,  grouse,  prairie  hen,  or  quail  between 
January  15  and  August  1. 

WISCONSIN. 

A  fine  of  five  dollars  is  in  this  State  imposed  for  killing  grouse  or  prairie 
chicken  between  December  1  and  August  12,  or  partridge,  ruffed  grouse,  or 
quail  between  December  1  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  September.  An  exception 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  not  civilized.  Half  the  penalty  goes  to 
the  prosecutor  and  half  to  the  county. 

IOWA. 

It  is  unlawful  to  kill  or  take  in  this  State  woodcock  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  Ist  of  July;  prairie  hen  or  chicken  between  1st  of  January  and 
1st  of  August,  or  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant,  or  wild  turkey,  or  deer, 
between  the  first  day  of  January  and  1st  of  September. 

MINNESOTA. 

In  Minnesota  the  penalty  is  five  dollars  each  for  killing  at  any  time  a  night- 
ingale, wbippoorwill,  nighthawk,  bluebird,  finch,  thrush,  lark,  linnet,  sparrow, 
wren,  martin,  swallow,  bob-o*-link,  robin,  turtle  dove,  catbird,  or  other  birds ;  five 
dollars  for  each  woodcock  between  January  1  and  July  4,  partridge  or  ruffed 
grouse  between  January  1  and  September  1 ;  ten  dollars  for  trespass  in  sport- 
ing ;  twenty-five  dollars  for  killing  each  deer,  elk,  or  fawn,  or  having  the  skin 
of  one  in  possession  between  January  1  and  August  1.  A  fine  of  five  dollars 
is  also  imposed  for  each  speckled  trout  taken,  except  in  Lake  Superior,  Mis- 
sissippi, Minnesota,  St.  Croix,  and  Boot  rivers. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  no  law  for  the  pre8ei;vatiou  of  the  insectivoroas  or  song-biria. 
Game  is  so  abundant  that  not  even  the  boys  are  disposed  to  kill  them.  The 
destruction  of  hawks,  coyotes,  and  other  wild  animals  has  caused  a  marked 
increai^e  of  small  birds.  In  some  sections  quails  have  increased  so  as  to  prove 
destructive  to  farm  crops.  Wild  geese,  .in  some  places,  do  great  injary  by  feed- 
ing upon  the  young  grain  after  it  is  sprouted. 

A  game  law  exists  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  kill  any  quail,  partridge, 
grouse,  or  ducks  between  March  15  and  September  15,  except  in  St.  Ber- 
nardino  and  Los  Angelos  counties.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  kul  elk,  deer,  or 
antelopes  between  January  1  and  July  1.  A  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  im- 
posed for  having  in  possession  or  exposing  for  sale  such  game.  Fines  may  be 
laid  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  case. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

A  very  stringent  bird  law  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1863  the 
levy  court  of  the  county  of  Washington  (Hon.  Nathan  Sargent,   president,) 

Eassed  an  ordinance  "for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  insectivorous 
irds,"  prohibiting  the  shooting  or  taking  of  such  birds  under  a  penalty  of  five 
dollars  for  each  bird  so  killed,  possession  being  held  as  prima  Jacie  evidence  of 
killing.  The  law  confiscates  the  gun  of  any  person  carrying  or  using  soch 
weapon  on  Sundays.  Pheasants,  partridges,  woodcock,  snipe,  rail  or  reed 
birds,  and  blackbirds,  may  be  killed  at  certain  seasons.  Only  hawks,  crows, 
and  owls  are  unprotected.  All  other  birds  not  here  mentioned  are  protected  at 
all  seasons,  except  the  last  fifteen  days  of  the  year.  The  rigid  en&rcement  of 
this  strict  law  has  peopled  the  woods  and  groves  anew  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington. 
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By  Robert  A.  West,  A.  M.,  of  Georgetown,  D.  O. 


The  Fresh-Water  Aquarium. 

The  fact  that  "  plants  immersed  in  water,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light,  emit  an  air  [gas]  called  oxygen,"  was  announced  by  Ingenhaos  in  1778, 
but  it  was  not  until  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century  that  this  principle 
was  applied  to  the  aquarium.  In  1842  Dr.  Johnston,  an  English  naturalist, 
while  prosecuting  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  true  vegetable  nature  of  coral* 
lines,  made  the  further  discovery  that  sea- water  containing  marine  algea  remained 
pure  almost  any  length  of  time.  In  1841  Dr.  Lankester  established  a  tme 
aquarium  by  keeping  sticklebacks  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  plant  of  Valwteria 
spiralis^  but  did  not  then  publish  the  fact.  In  1850  Mr.  Robert  Warrington 
addressed  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  a  series  of  observations  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  explained  **  the  functions  assigned  to  plants  for  the  con- 
version of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  oxygen,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  their 
presence  for  the  preservation  of  animal  life,  which  wonla  otherwise,  because  of 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  throws  off,  bo  poisoned  by  its  own  secre- 
tions.'* Ue  reported  having  placed  two  small  gold  fishes  in  a  fflaas  raoMTer* 
having  first  planted,  in  some  earth  and  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tesadf  a 
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Binall  plant  of  valisneria.  This  simple  aquariam  worked  well  for  some  weeks 
until  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  valisneria  made  the  water  turbid.  To  remedy 
this  Mr.  Warrington,  guided  by  his  observation  of  ponds,  introduced  into  the 
vessel  a  few  common  pond  snails.  The  effect  was  magical.  The  snails  began 
immediately  to  feed  upon  the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  water  quickly 
recovered  its  purity  and  clearness.  In  1852  the  same  gentleman  commenced 
similar  experiments  with  marine  animals  and  plants  in  sea- water,  and  with 
equal  success.  To  Mr.  Warrington,  in  truth,  belongs  the  credit  of  first  giving 
to  the  aquarium  its  practical  form.  Mr.  Gosse,  however,  by  the  charms  of  his 
descriptive  pen,  was  the  first  to  popularize  the  discovery,  and  to  inoculate  the 
public  mind  of  England  with  a  passion  for  this  purest  of  all  household  recrea- 
tions. His  first  book  on  the  subject  was  read  with  avidity;  aquaria  became 
parlor  or  library  ornaments  wherever  a  taste  for  natural  history  existed ;  and 
the  directors  of  the  zoological  gardens  in  London  and  Dublin  seized  early  upon 
the  new  discovery  as  a  means  of  entertainment  and  instruction  for  their  visitors. 
^^Punch'^  levelled  its  keenest  wit  and  severest  satire  against  the  new  and  all- 

Erevalent  mania,  and  ridiculed  the  labors  of  collectors  and  the  mishaps  which 
efell  housekeepers  by  the  breakage  of  tanks,  to  the  deluging  of  parlor  floors, 
and  the  drenching  of  Brussels  carpets,  &c.  But  still  the  passion  grew.  The 
making  and  furnishing  of  tanks  became  an  important  branch  of  commercial 
industry;  one  of  the  quarterly  reviews,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  remarking  that 
**  the  demand  for  aquaria  has  created  a  new  class  of  dealers  in  marine  stores." 
There  are,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day  in  London  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns  of  England,  several  extensive  establishments  engaged  exclusively  in 
manufacturing  tanks  and  supplying  salt  and  fresh  water  stock  for  them.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  of  Portland  Road,  Regent's  Park,  London,  is  said  to  keep  constantly 
on  hand,  in  filty  large  tanks  and  innumerable  smaller  vessels,  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  specimens  of  salt  water  animals  alone.  Over  his  counter  sea- water  is  • 
sold  by  the  pint,  quart,  or  gallon  as  commonly  as  milk  or  London  porter  at 
other  places.  He  has  a  large  steam  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  tanks,  and 
employs  uninterruptedly  fourteen  persons  in  collecting  marine  objects,  besides 
purchasing  largely  from  amateur  collectors.  A  leading  English  periodical 
reports  that  **from  Dover,  along  the  entire  south  and  west  coasts  of  the  ocean, 
to  Solway  Frith,  there  is  not  an  important  locality  that  does  not  contribute  to 
his  store."  Others  are  engaged  in  the  same  business  upon  a  scale  of  little  less 
magnitude.  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  of  the  American  museum  in  New  York,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  (in  1856)  these  *' ocean  and  river  gardens"  to  the  public 
of  the  United  States,  though  Mr.  Cutting,  of  Boston,  had  previously  established 
two  small  but  perfect  aquaria  at  his  private  residence.  Being  in  London,  Mr. 
Barnum  obtained  the  permission  of  the  directors  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  for 
two  of  their  curators  to  accompany  him  to  the  United  States.  He  also  pur- 
chased several  tanks  which,  with  a  handsome  stock  of  sea-anemonies  and  other 
marine  animals,  he  shipped  to  New  York,  and  commenced  at  his  museum  an 
exhibition  that  has  proved  both  attractive  and  remunerative,  and  has  been  kept 
up  with  commendable  liberality.  He  has  sent  out  three  separate  expeditions  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  tropical  fish,  and  one  to  Honduras.  Though  in  all  this 
there  has  doubtless  been  more  of  the  showman  than  of  the  ardent  lover  of 
natural  history,  his  exhibition  has  awakened  so  much  interest  that  aquaria  are 
now  quite  common  in  the  large  cities  of  the  north  and  east,  and  the  taste  for 
them  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  city  of  New  York  one  establishment,  that  of 
Mr.  B.  Greenwood,  of  Broadway,  does  quite  an  extensive  aquarium  business, 
though  the  proprietor  confines  himself  exclusively  to  fresh-water  stock.  The 
aquaria  and  stock  are  transported  to  the  far  west  by  the  various  express  com- 
panies, whose  agents  give  all  needful  attention  to  the  stock  while  in  transitu. 
Indeed,  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  the  aquarium  will  become  an 
"institution"  among  the  families  of  the  United  States. 
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A  tank  is  any  rectangular  receptacle  for  water,  plants,  aud  animals ;  while  n 
aquarium  is  such  a  vessel  fitted  up  and  inhabited.  With  respect  to  the  7^ 
of  the  tank  there  has  been  considerable  controversy.  When  first  introdneel 
the  dopth  was  greater  than  the  width,  and  equal  to  rather  more  than  half  thB 
lengtli.  Tanks  are  now  made  much  shallower  Uian  formerly,  with  advantage, bo 
doubt,  to  aeration  and  consequently  to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  For  a  tnk 
two  feet  long  the  present  breadth  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the  depth  fan- 
teen.  !Mr.  Wm.  Saunders,  the  able  superinti-ndent  of  the  experimental  gardev 
in  AVjic>hington  city,  has  one  in  one  of  his  conaerviitories  which  may  be  regarcM 
as  perfect  in  its  proportions.  Mr.  W.  Aivord  Lloyd,  of  Loudon,  has  patented 
n  tank  which  is  much  praised  by  some  English  aquarianists.  It  has  opaqtf 
back  and  ends,  (the  preferred  material  being  slate. )  and  there  is  an  additiooil 
back  in  the  inside,  wliich  slopes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  at  an  angle  of  about 
twenty-iive  degrees.  The  space  between  the  two  he  calls  a  *•  dark  chamber." 
Into  this  the  water,  but  not  the  animals,  is  admitted.*  It  is  the  only  form  if 
a  tank  for  wJiir.h  Mr,  Lloyd  has  a  patent.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  tbe 
arrangement  is  more  fanciful  than  practiciilly  important.  Opaque  or  slate  enda 
are,  I  think,  better  than  glass,  and  the  emerald,  velvet-like  appearance,  which 
the  growth  of  conferva  soon  causes  them  to  assume,  adds  greatly  to  the  beantj 
of  the  aquarium.  But  aquarianists  are  not  indebted  to  Mr.  Lloyd  for  this  dis- 
covery. Against  his  "])atent  tank  lies  the  very  serious  objection  that  it  dimin- 
ishes the  quantity  of  water  by  at  least  one  third ;  and  a  common  tank  can  be 
wholly  or  pai  tially  darkened  without  any  abatement  of  its  interior  capacity. 
If  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed  admits  too  much  light,  so  as  to  cause  too 
rapid  a  growth  of  conferva,  the  evil  can  be  remedied  by  covering  the  back  (and 
the  ends  if  they  too  arc  glass)  with  dark  colored  paper  or  muslin,  and  the 
amount  of  light  may  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  such  covering;  while,  by 
removing  it,  the  light  may  at  any  time  be  readmitted,  so  as  to  give  the  spectator 
a  view  of  the  plants  and  animals  when  thus  illuminated — ^two  decided  advan- 
tages over  the  permanently  opaque  back. 

In  addition  to  the  tank,  the  aquarianist  should  provide  himself  with  a  fev 
feet  of  India-rubber  tubing,  to  serve  as  a  syphon  to  draw  oflF  the  water  when 
necessary,  and  to  remove  any  sediment;  a  glass  tube  for  dipping  out 
any  semi-liquid,  or  any  small,  offensive  object,  and  which  is  thus  lued: 
Place  the  linger  or  thumb  on  the  top  of  the  tube  before  inserting  it  in  the  water; 
place  the  tube  directly  over  the  object  to  be  removed;  lift  the  finger,  for  a 
moment,  and  the  object  will  rise  into  the  tube  with  the  inish  of  water,  and  can 
then  be  easily  withdrawn.  A  pair  of  wooden  forceps  to  remove  any  larger 
body  or  solid  substance,  and  which  any  one  can  make  for  himself  out  of 
a  piece  of  hickory  wood;  a  sponge-stick,  to  wipe  from  the  glass  any  coufervoid 
growth ;  and  a  small  baud-net,  with  tine  meshes,  lor  taking  out  any  of  the  ani- 
mals it  may  be  desirable  to  remove.  I  use  one  of  my  own  manufacture,  sub- 
stituting mosquito  netthig  for  the  tine  meshes.  Nothing  more  is  necessary, 
though  (experience  will  suggest  the  utility  of  other  similar  simple  instruments. 
A  syringe  for  aerating  the  water  is  recommended  by  most  writers,  and  was 
formerly  deemed  to  be  indispensable.  I  long  since  discarded  it  as  of  little  or 
no  utility,  except  in  the  case  of  very  shallow  tanks,  and  these,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, need  no  such  aid.     When  an  aquarium  is  out  of  order — ^when  the 

*  Mr.  Lloyd  chiiiiis  the  foUowinpr  atlvaiitajifes  for  this  "  dark  chnmbcrcd"  tank :  "  while  this 
aquuriuin  riMiiains  in  p^ood  condition  the  advantagi's  arc  thoso  of  puirsire  contact  between  the 
water  in  tlio  front  and  tho  buck  cliauibor.  If,  however,  the  water  in  the  front  chamber 
should  become  slightly  foul,  it  and  the  puro  water  in  the  hinder  chamber  may  be  made  to 
cxehanp^c  ])laco8  aciirrly  by  a  small  pnnip  throujrh  un  orifice  left  for  that  purpose.  If  alto, 
by  excess  of  li^ht,  the  water  should  become  gnH>n  a  similar  iutercbango  may  bo  made,  and 
as  the  hinder  portion  contains  no  oiganic  matter,  and  has  no  lin;ht  admitted  to  it,  any  water 
placed  there  rapidly  UH^omes  deodorized  aud  colorless."  li  would  be  easy  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  this  statement.  ^ 
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rater  b'^conoies  milky  or  yellow,  and  the  fishes  come  to  the  sarface  to  breathe 
«7gcn — the  mischief  lies  deeper  than  any  syringe  will  reach ;  but  the  remedy 
iicn  is  very  simple.  The  water  need  not  be  thrown  away,  which  might  be 
nconvenient,  and,  m  the  case  of  salt  water,  expensive.  Lot  it  be  syphoned  off 
into  shallow  ves-^els — the  animals  may  be  placed  in  the  shallowest  of  them — 
md  exposed  for  two  or  three  days  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  will 
jurify  itself,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
grhich  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Writers  differ  as  to  the  best  exposure  for 
Jie  aquarium.  Some  English  authors  favor  a  northern  aspect,  but  the  majority 
ire  in  favor  of  an  eastern  one,  which  agrees  with  my  own  not  inconsiderable 
Experience ;  though  Mr.  Hibbard  is  correct  in  saying,  that  from  May  to  October 
I  northern  aspect  is  not  open  to  serious  objection.  The  worst,  all  things  con- 
lidered,  is  a  southern  one.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  N^ew  York,  in  his  excellent  volume 
>n  **  Life  beneath  the  Waters,"  thinks  a  western  exposure  the  worst. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  tanks,  it  may  be  added  that  though  I  have  only 
spoken  of  the  rectangular  or  square-sided  tank,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to 
;he  kind  of  vessels  that  may  be  converted  into  aquaria.  An  earthenware  bowl 
>f  any  size;  a  common  bell-glass,  inverted  and  fixed  in  a  wooden  stand;  a 
'lass  basin ;  a  confectioner's  glass  jar ;  a  tumbler  or  goblet ;  or  even  a  wine- 
glass or  small  phial,  have  been  made  available,  especially  for  marine  aquaria, 
nrhich  afford  a  larger  range  of  almost  stationary  animals,  such  as  sea-anemonies, 
jerpuliB,  &c ,  to  whom  capacious  dwellings  are  matters  of  no  moment.  One  of 
the  most  perfectly  workin;^  aquaria  1  ever  possessed  is  now  before  me  in  the 
Porm  of  a  confectioner's  glass  j  ir.  It  has  stood  more  than  a  year  without  any 
changing  of  the  water,  rem  lining  perfectly  clear  and  sweet,  and  the  animals  are 
Wealthy  and  happy.  Mr.  Ilumpnreys,  in  his*  charming  book  on  "  River  Gar- 
lens  ;  or,  Home  Culture  of  Fresh  VVater  Plants,"  thus  describes  a  bell-glass 
iquarium  in  his  keeping :  **  A  common  bell-glass,  inverted,  is  mounted  upon  a 
turned  wooden  stand  of  the  simplest  design.  One  of  the  projecting  pieces  of 
•ock-work,  the  high(?st  and  driest,  has  been  planted  with  a  small  root  of  fern, 
belonging  to  the  more  dwarf  and  delicately  foliagod  kinds ;  the  other  has  been 
nade  the  receptacle  for  a  fine  luft  of  forget-me-not,  a  plant  which  never  flourishes 
JO  luxuriantly  as  when  its  roots  find  their  way  into  the  water."  William  E. 
Damon,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city,  probably  the  most  accomplished  and  enthu- 
jiastic  aquarianist  in  the  United  States,  has  had  several  of  these  smaller  marine 
iquaria  in  perfect  working  order  for  two  years  * 

It  will  occur  to  any  intelligent  person  that  the  rock-work  of  a  large  tank, 
judiciously  arranged,  may  be  made  the  home  of  several  beautiful  ferns,  mosses, 
md  small  plants  that  frequent  the  neighborhoods  and  margins  of  ponds  and 
3rooks,  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  the  scientific  value  of  the  aquarium. 
Davities  may  be  formed  at  the  top  to  be  filled  with  earth  for  those  plants  that 
•equire  it. 

Clear  spring  or  river  wa  er  is  best  for  aquarian  purpo.^es,  but  pump  water 
vill  answer  well  if  the  plants  are  allowed  sufficient  time  to  aerate  it  before  the 
mimals  are  introduced.     The  water  will  become  soft.     Potomac  water  is  objec- 


*  As  jin  illustration  of  what  may  be  t'fTl'cted  in  the  keoping  of  an  aquarium  by  a  gentle 
nan  who  attends  suicessfully  to  important  commercial  business,  but  cultivates  nevertheless 
k  refined  taste,  I  may  mention  that  Air.  Damon  has,  at  this  time,  a  marine  tank  in  most  p«r- 
ect  ordor,  the  water  in  which  has  not  been  disturbed  for  twonty-threo  months,  and  which, 
n  a  note  to  me,  just  received,  he  says  improves  every  day  in  beauty  and  interest.  The 
auk  holds  just  six  nrallons,  and  the  aquarium  contains  a  dark  crimson  anemone,  brought  by 
dr  Daaiou  from  the  Bermudas  more  than  two  years  ago;  a  group  of  serpulsB  ;  some  small 
vhliQ  anemones;  tubularia:  barnacles;  hydractinse ;  shrimp;  a  small  sand  crab;  neris; 
luccina ;  and  twelve  varieties  of  algae.  Mr.  Dtunou  has  been  probably  more  successfiil 
ban  any  other  gentleman  in  keeping  sea-horses  in  aquaria.  He  could,  if  he  would,  give 
acre  information  respecting  the  habits,  food.  &>c..  of  those  curious  creatures  than  any  living 
laturalist. 
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tional  because  of  the  earthy  matter  it  deposits.     An  aqnarium  is  snid  to  k 
"  working  well"  when  the  water  is  ch*ar,  has  a  bright,  sparkling,  living  appev- 
ance,  and  infinitessimal  globules  of  air  (which  are  oxygen)  are  seen  to  aaeeai 
from  the  plants!^  under  the  action  of  light.     The  limited  supply  of  oxygen  it 
the  still  water  of  an  aquarium  will  support  only  small  fishes,  and  if  large  fisba 
are  to  be  kept,  artificial  aeration  must  be  resorted  to.     Some  years  ago  Sir 
Cutting,  of  Boston,  invented  and  patented  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  sirnihr 
to  a  gasometer,  with  India-nibbcr  tubing  (having  stop-cocks)  leading  into  each 
tank,  and  concealed  under  the  pebbles  and  among  the  rocks.     Such  an  aero- 
meter it*  in  constant  use  in  the  aquarial  rooms  at  the  American  Museum,  in  Nev 
York,  and  enables  the  proprietor  to  keep  many  large  and  beautiful  fishes  txA 
other  animals  that  otherwise  would  perish  in  a  day  or  two.     The  effect  of  the 
stream  of  air  broken  into  countless  globules  by  the  pebbles  and  the  Angles  of 
the  rocks  is  surpassingly  beautiful.     But  atlter  a  long  trial  of  such  an  apparatiD 
I  found  that,  although  it  produced  perfect  aeration,  it  was  decidedly  unfaror 
able  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  I  abandoned  it  for  the  natural  process  of 
oxygenation.     It  is  prudent,  I  might  say  necessary,  to  let  water  stand  in  the 
tank  a  tew  days  before  the  latter  is  finnlly  given  up  to  its  proj>osed  inmates. 
If  any  oily  scum  rises  to  the  surface,  the  vessel  is  not  yet  fit  for  use,  and  miwt 
be  emptied  and  refilled  until  thi'*  scum  wholly  disappears.     If,  however,  suffi- 
cient time  is  allowed  for  the  thorough  drying  and  seasoning  of  the  c  *meiit   | 
ithe  "  a(iuarium  cement "  prepan*d  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York  city,  ia  the  best 
have  ever  found  for  fresh-water  tanks;  it  is  sold  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Broad- 
way,) this  difficulty  will  not  occur.     When  the  tank  is  at  length  ready  for  fit- 
ting up,  the  bortom  should  b(»  covered  with  small  pebbles  or  gravel  to  the  depth, 
ill  a  moderate-sized  tank,  of  from  two  to  three  inches.     Earth  is  unnecessaxy, 
as  water-pl.'ints,  with  the  exception  of  lilies  and  one  or  two  of  those  growing 
only  partially  submerged,  derive  their  nourishment  from  the  element  iu  which 
they  grow.     The  mud  is  but  an  anchorage  ground  for  them.     Many  aquatic 
plants  do  not  even  require  this,  but  grow  Hoating.     A  bed  of  gravel  or  pebbles 
is  preferable  to  one  of  sand  for  several  reasons ;  principally,  however,  becanse 
the  sand  becomes  compact  under  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  smalt  pa^ 
tides  of  decayed  vegetation  and  the  excrements  of  the  fishes  remain  on  its 
surface  to  the  disfigun-ment  of  the  aquarium,  whereas  they  disappear  in  the 
interstices  of  the  pebbl 's.     Tlie  latter  also  soon  become  coated  with  confervas, 
and  are  then  both  ornamiMital  and  useful.     Rocks  are  next  to  be  added.    Some 
English  wt  iters  of  note  object  to  rocks  in  a  fresh  water  aquarium.     Mr.  Sow- 
erby,  in  his  »•  Popular  History  of  the  A(iuarium,"  says :  "  In  marine  Uinks  only 
is  rock- work  admissible."    Are  all  the  English  streams  mud-bottomed  ?    If  only 
fishes  ])rop(.'r  are  to  be  kept  in  the  *'  river  garden,*'  I'ocks  may,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
pensed with,  though  even  fish  take  great,  (l  light  in  loiterhig  in  their  friendly 
shade,  and  ceruiinly  their  absence  detracts  from  the  picturesqueness  of  the  view. 
But  crayfish.  trit^)ns,  the  beautiiul  little  water-snake,  and  other  prized  inmates 
of  the  miniature  pond,  nujuire  a  rock  projecting  above  the  water,  upou  which, 
by  day  and  night,  they  will  frequently  bask  for  hours.     Indeed,  Mr.  John 
Ilarper,  of  Edinburg,  in  his  most  charming  publication,  "  The  Sea-side  and 
Aquanum/'  mentions  that  the  blennies  (a  smull  salt  water-fish)  in  his  aqnariam 
would  lie  for  hours  on  a  ledge  of  rock  quite  out  of  the  water,  motionless,  as  if 
sound  asleep.     Of  a  sudden,  giving  a  peculiar  twist  of  the  tail,  they  would 
spring  uiio  the  water  and  roam  through  it  with  apparently  new  zest.     And  if 
salt  water  fishes  have  this  faculty  and  habit,  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  im- 
probable that  the  piscatory  denizens  of  the  fresh-water  tank  may  similarly  in* 
dulge  themselves  when  fully  accustomed  to  their  new  home.    To  my  knowfedgs 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  dealers  in  aquarian  stock  to  find  that  golden  earp 
le;ip  out  of  their  reservoirs  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  are  foaoa 
**  low  and  dry  "  on  the  floor  of  the  store.     At  first,  from  their  shrivelled  ap- 
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'orance,  they  were  thrown  away  as  dead,  but  it  was  accidentally  discovered 

t  when  returned  to  the  water  they  soon  became  quite  as  lively  as  their  more 
x^nted  fellow- fishes  who  had  not  overleaped  the  bounds  of  their  prison. 

wever,  the  rock-work  for  a  fresh- water  aquarium  should  be  kept   within- 

uods.     Groupings  of  sea-shells,  branches  of  coral,  &c.,  are  manifestly  incon- 
nous,  and  should,  therefore,  never  be  allowed ;  and  it  should  always  bo  borne 

mind  that  **  the  more  rock,  the  less  water." 

In  thti  introduction  and  grouping  of  the  plants  there  is  room  for  the  display 

much  taste,  though  utility — the  capacity  of  the  plants  for  evolving  oxy- 
n— should  be  the  first  consideration.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
mrpose  of  vegetation  is  to  decompose  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas  tlirown 
»ff  by  animals,  the  carbon  being  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  the  plants  and 
he  oxygen  being  set  free  for  the  use  of  the  animals.  Modern  experience  has 
tly  reduced  the  number  of  plants  necessary  to  proper  aeration.  The  confervas, 
,^a  minuter  vegetation  indigenous  to  the  aquarium,  are  now  generally  regarded 

all-sufficient  for  the  production  of  oxygen.  My  own  observation  and  experi- 
aents  confirm  this  view.  Yet,  I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  dispense 
jntirely  with  the  larger  and  higher  order  of  plants,  for  though  their  decay 
occasionally  produces  disfigurement,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
labmerged  miniature  grove  in  an  aquarium  judiciously  and  tastefully  stocked 
¥^ith  aquatic  plants.  Most  of  these  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  transparency, 
ind  are  exquisitely  delicate  when  the  light  sti*eams  through  them  from  behind. 

Others  are  more  nearly  opaque  and  of  the  darkest  green,  and  there  is  in  the- 
regetation  beneath  the  water  every  intermediate  shade,  from  the  brilliant  but 
9aleish  green  of  the  semi-transparent  Valisneria  spiralis  to  the  opaque  olive  of 
Potatnogtton  dcTisus.  The  aquatic  forest  may,  in  fact,  be  made  as  picturesque- 
IS  the  primeval  woods  or  the  artistically  arranged  shrubbery;  and  the  velvet 
lawn  may  be  added,  of  an  intensity  of  green  and  a  silkiness  of  toxturo  un- 
jqualk'd  in  any  other  realm  of  nature.  A  piece  of  sandstone,  or  mica  schist,  a 
:ragmcnt  of  brick,  or  an  earthen  flower-pot,  placed  in  a  good  light  in  the  tank, 
wrill,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  be  covered  with  deep  emerald  confervas,  that  with 
Jie  Iciist  motion  of  the  water  will  undulate  like  the  waves  of  a  miniature  ocean, 
md  the  air-bubles  in  which  will  be  more  beautiful  than  pearls.  Unfortunately 
:his  conforvoid  growth  will  not  confine  itself  to  the  rock-work,  but  will  appear 
)n  the  gla.>^3  sides  also,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  will  interrupt  thje  view  of  the 
Interior.  This  may  be  prevented  by  pjissing  the  sponge  stick  over  the  inner 
jurfiice  of  the  glass  daily,  or  every  other  day.  This  should  be  done  on.  the  first 
ippearauce  of  such  growth,  otherwise  a  star-shaped  conferva  will  form»  very 
beautiful  under  the  microscope,  but  adhering  so  firmly  to  the  glass  that  it  can  only 
be  safely  removed  by  the  use  of  a  hard  brush.  I  have  known  more  than  one  frac- 
ture to  be  ciiused  by  attempting  to  remove  it  by  vigorous  pressure  by  the  sponge 
stick.  Should  the  water  itself  become  green  by  the  excess  of  confervoid  growth, 
it  may  be  quickly  restored  to  clearness  by  shutting  oat  the  light  from,  the 
nquarium. 

Of  the  larger  plants  the  following  are,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  among  the 
best  for  aquarian  purposes: 

Calla  Ethiopica,  African  calla,  will  thrive  well  and  flower  freely,  even  in  a 
small  tank  But  it  re  juires  considerable  depth  of  anchorage  ground,  otherwise 
Its  buoyancy  will  lift  it  out  of  its  place.  When  thus  cared  for  it  grows  luxu- 
riantly, forming  a  compact  mass  of  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  flowering 
freely.  Even  when  not  in  flower  it  is  highly  ornamental.  It  may  be  procured 
%t  any  greenhouse.  Lobelia  cardinatis,  a  gorgeously  flowering  plant,  takes 
kindly  to  the  aquarium  if  well  anchored  and  then  lei  a'one^  Its  brilliant,  in- 
tensely scarlet  flower  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  quite  common  on  the  shoals  of  the 
Passaic  river,  just  above  Newark,  N.  J.  Acorus  caJamus,  common  sweet-flag, 
grows  rapidly  in  the  tank,  sending  up  its  erect  bladea^to>a.great  height.     I  have 
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had  it  four  feet  high  in  quite  a  email  aquarium.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  al 
o.ily  rL'(|uire8  to  have  its  root  securely  held  to  the  hottom.  AJinmajlanl^ 
great  water  plantain,  when  finely  grown,  makes  a  very  haudflonic  centre  plai. 
but  iri  too  large  for  moj»t  aquaria.  Sagitfaria  sagittifoJiaf  arrowhead,  is  wiet 
gant  plant,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  aquarium.  It  is  common  in  all  poii 
and  tftreams.  Its  leaves  are  shaped  like  barbed  arrows,  (whence  its  naiDe,jitf 
a  bright  green,  and  the  flowers  ri:?e  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  above  the  water* 
fluted  }*rern.«».  They  an^  three-petalled,  white,  with  a  flush  of  violet  towards  tfc 
centre.     The  plant  is  bulbous-rooted. 

None  of  the  above  grow  entirely  submerged,  and  all  are  suitable  only  forAf 
larger  aquaria,  or  for  use  ningly  for  centre-pieces  for  small  tanks.  There  is  a 
objection,  however,  to  the  ui^e  of  such  central  pieces  in  any  small,  or  em 
moderate  sizt-id  aquarium,  which  experience  has  taught  me,  but  whioh  I  hin 
not  seen  mentioned  in  any  of  the  books.  Newts  and  crayfish  will  climb  ip 
iheir  luxuriant  sieras  in  **the  silent  watches  of  the  night,"  and,  falling  overtbe 
side:*  of  the  tank,  become*  a  prey  to  feline  vigilance,  or  wander  irrecovenblj 
from  their  adopted  homes.  Of  plants  which  grow  entirely  submerged,  thr« 
of  naturally  larger  growth  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  limited  areaof  tlie 
a(iuariuni,  and  become'  comparatively  dwarfed  in  size.  Because  of  the  operatioB 
of  this  law,  Va1isneria,\\\i'  Potamogrtnnsj  i\x\A  some  kindred  plants,  are  suitable 
for  small  as  well  a.^  larg(;  tanks. 

lJnqu(?stionably,  tlie  \w^l  plant  for  the  aquarium,  especiallv  as  regards  its 
healthy  growth  and  its  oxygenating  quality,  and  not  the  least  beautiful  bynny 
meiins,  is  Valhner \ a  spiralis  ;  and,  fortunately,  it  is  quite  common.     It  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Potomac,  and  in  almost  all  tidal  streams.     In  the  Hudson  and 
Passaic  rivers  its  tape-lik(^  leaves  are  not  unfn»quently  six  feet  long.    Jt  is  • 
native,  of  Italy,  (which   por^sibly  accounts  for  its  adaptability  to  the  genenliy 
higher  t(*mperature  of  the  aquarium,)  and  is  namerl  at\er  an  Italian  naturalfart. 
Vali-^nei.     In  the  Potomac  the  fronds  rarely  exceed  three  feet  or  three  feetamU 
half  in  length.     On  the  roots  bein;^  transferred  to  the  aquarium  the  leaves  may 
be  cut  down  to  any  length  desired,  and  in  its  subsequent  growth  the  plant  will 
adapt  itself  to  its  nt.'w  habitation.     The  L-aves  should  be  left  long  enoagh. 
however,  to  float  on  the  surface,  as  they  form  a  grateful  shado  for  the  fiabe* 
and  a  home  for  count  le.ss  infusoria  on  which  they  foed.     Valisneria  is  adicecioa* 
plant,  the  male  and  female  flowers   s[)ringing  from  separate  roots.     Tbe  brtier 
are  borne  on  long  spiral  footstalks  and  tt)at  on  the  surfice,  adapting  themselves 
to  tidal  fluctuations ;  the  former  grow  on  short,  straight  flower  stems,  and  wbea 
matured  rise  to  the  surface,  ihat  among  the  latter  and  impreguito  them.    The 
female  flower  thun  descends  in  tlici  form  of  a  seed — the  germ  of  a  new  plant. 
It  is  aho  propagated  by  lateral  shoots,  and  seems  to  prefer  this  m')dc  iatbe 
aquarium,  possibly  i:i  conse([uence  of  its  confinement  within  narrow  limits.    It 
flowt-red  fnndy  with  me  about  the  middle  of  September  in  a  tank  measuring odIt 
twenty  inches  lon;^,  twelve  wide,  and  twelve  d«'ep,  and  propagated  itself  rapidly 
by  oftshoots.     Some  tw.)  years  ago  [  had  it  in  {lt)wt'r  in  a  large  tank,  holding  more 
than  a  hundred  gallons  ;  but  I  never  knew  it  mature  its  seed  in  such  confineow'nt. 
It  propagated  itself  so  freely,   however,  by  offshoots,  that  I  regard  with  no 
surprise*  Mr.  Alvord  Lloyd's  .statement  that  from  six  small  roots  he  raised  thirty- 
two  healthy  plants  in  one  »<eason.     It  seems  at  home  in  thcBmiUest  vessel,  and 
is  healthy  and  flourishing  in  the  glass  jar  to  which  I  have  referred.     Potamoffivh 
(h'nsH\,   p.  nafanst   and   P.  crispuft  are  all   graceful  and  useful   pl'inta.    Mr. 
Edwards,  in  the  volume  previously  mentioned,  r^ays  that  there  are  twelvo  species 
growing  in  this  country,  but  that  neither  of  the  two  English  species  (P.  crispM* 
and  P.drnxftff)  are  found  here.     I   respectfully  submit  that  they  are  both  to  be 
found  in  the  Passaic  river — which,  in  my  judgment,  is  richer  in  aquatic  plants 
than  any  stream  I  ever  visited — and   in  the   i'otomac.     What   I  recogniicas 
P.  dtu^f/e  is  also  not  uncommon   in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.     The  two 
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Ilffer  somewhat  in  their  choice  of  locatioo,  P  crispus  preferring  to  be  nearer 
x>  the  ocean.  If  I  am  right  in  my  identification  of  these  three  species,  P 
lensus  has  plume-like  fronds  of  very  deep  green,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
>paque  of  all  aquatic  plants.  P.  natans  is  desirable  for  the  aquarium  mainly 
3ecause  of  the  shade  supplied  by  its  clusters  of  oval-shaped  leaves.  P.  oris- 
ous  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  semi-transparent  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
rf  a  light  olive  green.  Myriophyllum  verticiolutum,  whorled  water  mill  foil,  is 
}ne  of  the  most  graceful  aquatic  plants  known,  and  is  quite  at  home  in  the 
[uarium.  It  is,  indeed,  a  habitant,  of  deep  and  stdl  water.  Though  an  annual, 
\X  will  perpetuate  itself  in  the  "river-garden"  without  the  bestowment  of  any 
care  upon  it,  the  seed  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  all  winter.  In  the 
spring  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the  new  plant  is  rapidly  developed. 
What  1  have  called  the  seed,  however,  on  being  dissected,  seems  to  be  a  whole 
plant  compressed  into  a  ball  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
remains  of  a  dark  green  through  all  changes  of  temperature,  and  in  spring  unfolds 
itself  by  a  most  beautiful  and  easily  perceptible  process.  It  sends  out  no  roots 
It  affects  pure  fresh  water  only*  My  opportunities  for  research  in  fresh-water 
ponds  within  the  District  of  CoFumbia  have  as  yet  been  somewhat  limited,  and 
I  have  not  found  this  beautiful  plant  hereabouts.  Anacharis  alsina^trum,  some- 
times called  water- thy  me,  from  its  partial  resemblance  to  common  thyme,  is  well 
suited  for  the  aquarium,  and  is  very  common,  especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
States.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  is  of  very  free  growth,  as  England  has  learned 
to  the  se/ious  incbnvenience  of  some  of  her  people.  It  was  certainly  unknown 
in  that,jfcountry  prior  to  1842,  when  a  specimen  of  it  was  sent  to  a  member  of 
the  C.imBfidge  Botanical  Society  It  increased  so  quickly  that  a  portion  of  it 
was  thrown  into  a  d^ain  leading  into  the  river  Cam,  in  which  river  it  now  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  boating  Hence  it  has  escaped  into  the  Thames, 
where  it  has  become  ^e  of  the  most  troublesome  of  aquatic  plants.  It  is 
found  in  the  Potomac,  there  being  several  beds  of  it  above  the  aqueduct,  but  it 
is  diminutive  and  slow  of  growth  compared  with  its  appearance  and  habits  in 
northern  waters,  it  improves  here  greatly  in  color  when  introduced  into  the 
aquarium ;  it  is  a  good  aerator,  and  very  ornamentJil.  It  grows  equally  well 
whether  anchored  or  floating,  and  every  fragment  of  it  is  self  propagating. 
CaUUriche  verna  and  C.  aututnnalis,  8tarw.)rt,  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful 
plants,  throwing  their  pale  green  coronals  to  the  surface,  forming  there  an  at- 
tractive cluster  of  asteroids.  They  bear  a  small  flower  of  snowy  whiteness, 
and  frequent  meadow  streams,  or  at  least  such  is  their  habit  in  the  north,  and 
love  to  nestle  in  a  bend  of  the  rivulet  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Unfortunately, 
the  fishes,  the  gold  and  silver  carp  especially,  are  apt  to  strip  them  of  their 
pretty  foliage,  and  otherwise  mar  their  beauty.  Hydrochans  morsus  rani, 
iVogbit,  is  found  in  the  more  northern  States  It  i?  known  here  as  Limnohium 
spongic  •  I  have  been  assured  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  New  Jersey,  but  I 
have  filled  to  find  a  single  specimen.  Hippuris  vulgaris,  mare's  tail,  is  not 
common  here,  but  I  found  an  imperfect  specimen  the  other  day  in  the  PotouLac. 
There  are  other  aquatic  plants  available  for  the  aquarium  among  those  growing 
entirely  submerged,  but  the  list  is  already  long  enough.  The  water-soldier,  or 
water-aloe,  (Stratiotes  aloidesj  is  much  prized  by  English  aquarianists,  but 
after  some  years  of  search  I  have  failed  to  find  any  plant  in  our  waters  answer- 
ing th(»  description  given  of  it  in  English  books.  Mr.  Edwards,  alreadv  quoted, 
says  it  is  common  here,  bat  he  does  not  name  any  of  its  haunts.        >L^ 

I  must  not  omit  mention,  however,  of  some  of  those  minuter  forms  of  aquatic 
vegetation  which  are  alike  ornamental  and  useful  in  the  aquarium — the  Nuella 
and  Lemna  tribes  particularly.  NUeUa  fiejuilit,  flexile  nitella,  is  a  beautiful 
cellular  plant  common  around  New  York.  The  circulation  of  the  sap  in  its 
cells  Cixn  readily  be  ob-^erved  under  the  microscope.  N.  translucens  is  scarcely 
less  beautiful,  and  both  are  good  aerators.     Lemna  trisulca  makes  a  rich  emerald 
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carpet  for  the  aquariam,  while  L,  minor  (common  duckweed)  forms  a  ciu 
of  lighter  greeu.     The  conferva  known  to  all  still  waters,  xind  regarded  as 
sightly,  is  one  of  the  best  aerators  we  have,  and  seen  in  the  tank  with  t 
streaming  through  it,  and  formed,  as  it  often  i^,  into  graceful  arches  and  fesio 
always  excites  admiration.     This  minuter  vegetation  will  only  grow  in  its  rau 
beauty  when  the  tank  is  left  undisturbed.     Then  numerous  minute  parasitie 
plants  and  polypi  will  also  appear,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  student  and  lorer 
of  natural  histoiy. 

As  a  general  rule  the  water-lilies  do  not  thrive  in  the  aquarium.  They  eeem 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  governing  other  aquatic  plants,  and  derive  their 
nourishment  in  some  degree  from  the  earth  into  which  they  strike  their  roots. 
In  a  large  tank  I  grew  the  great  sweet-scented  pond-lily  in  perfection,  bat 
the  root  was  planted  in  a  flowerpot  11  lied  with  earth  (covered  with  pebbles  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  soil)  and  concealed  behind 
the  rock  work.  Allied  to  the  lily  family  is  the  Brasenia  peltata,  water-shield, 
which  does  moderately  well  in  the  aquarium,  and  is  very  handsome. 

A  tank  is  generally  fit  for  the  reception  of  its  animal  inmates  in  from  three 
days  to  a  week  after  the  introduction  of  the  plants,  but  pond  snails  may  be  in- 
troduced simultaneously  with  the  vegetation.     The  utility  of  these  moUnscsas 
agents  in  keeping  down  confervoid  growth  is  denied  by  some  late  English  wri- 
ters.    My  experience,  however,  is  directly  opp  »sed  to  this  new  theory.     A  tank 
which  I  had  given  up  exclusively  to  a  pair  of  sticklebacks,  engaged  in  the 
interesting  process  of  nidification,  and  which  1  was  unwilling  in  any  degree  to 
disturb,  had  become  completely  obt^cured  by  this  confervoid  growth,  and  even 
the  plants  were  covered  with  it.     Otherwise  the  aquarium  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  the  water  had  not  been  changed  or  even  drawn  off  for  more  than  a 
year.     During  an  afternoon's  exploration  of  the  Passaic  river,  above  Newark 
N.  J.,  I  had  collected  a  large  number  of  snails  of  different  species,  and  as  the 
most  convenient  receptacle  threw  thorn  into  this  tank.     In  a  few  days  glass  and 
plants  were  thoroughly  cleaned.     Of  the  kinds  most  valuable  for  the  aquarinm 
are  the  Physa,  the  hijmnea^  the  Planorhis,  and  the  Pafudina.     The  Physa 
Jbntinalis  is  an  excellent  cleanser.  Of  the  second  genus  hymnea  columella  and  L. 
fragilis  are  the  best.     Both  are  quite  plentiful  in  the  Potomac,  ihe Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  and  Rock  creek.     The  first-named  species,  which  can  readilj 
be  found  among  the  Valesneria  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  has  a  lighter- 
colored  shell  and  is  a  very  beautifully  marked  mollusc.  The  Planorbis  is  a  hand- 
some snail,  especially  the  larger  species.     In  form  it  resembles  the  ammonites 
found  among  the  fossil  shells  of  a  former  epoch  in  the  world's  natural  history. 
Wyatt,  in  his  valuable  hand-book  on  conchology,  enumerates  twenty-two  spe- 
cies.    Of  these,  P.  hicarinatus,  small,  but  very  pretty,  is  plentiful  in  the  canal 
above  the  aqm^duct  bridge.     There  is  a  much  larger  species  (P.  trivt^vus)  that 
is  quite  abundant  in  the  ponds  of  the  north.     Pa/udtna  oii)ipara  and  P.  acha- 
tina  are  also  very  ornamental  molluscs,  and  good  workers.     Seen  only  in  their 
native  homes,  fresh-water  snails  seem  to  possess  few  points  of  attraction.     In 
the  aquarium,  however,  thi^y  well  repay  close  observation.     The  Pkysa  and 
Xjymnea  have  a  curious  h:ibit  of  floating  on  the  surface,  with  the  shell  down- 
wards, propelling  themselves  by  the  oscillatory  motion  of  a  fringe-like  appara- 
tus that  encircles  the  body.     The  Planorbis  has  the  faculty  of  adhering  to  the 
smooth  glass,  or  to  a  rock,  by  thtf  flat  side  of  its  colled  shell,  without  any  visi- 
ble means  of  such  adhesion.     All  the  kinds  multiply  rapidly  in  the  tank,  at- 
taching their  eggs  by  a  transparent  substance  to  the  glass  or  plants.  The  earliest 
movements  of  the  young  snails  are  thus  easily  watched.     A  single  snail  will  de- 
posit nearly  a  thousand  eggs  during  tht^  season.   It  is  worth  while  to  have  a  small 
tank  devoted  to  molluscs  and  small  aquatic  reptilia,  &c.,  for  if  the  snails  prove 
ever  so  prolific,  few  of  them  will  survive  the  voracity  of  the  fishes.     Theie  will 
be  alarming  tables  of  infant  mortality.     The  most  curious  and  interesting  ope- 
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ration  of  these  molluscs  is  that,  by  which  thej  clean  the  confervse  from  the  sides 
of  the  aquarium.  It  can  be  observed  very  plainly  by  the  aid  of  a  common 
magnifying  glass.  The  animal  puts  forth  its  proboscis,  turning  it  inside  out,  as 
we  do  a  stocking,  until  the  silky  sur6sice,  which  is  the  tongue*  comes  in  contact 
with  the  glass.  Here  it  makes  a  sweep,  like  the  mower  with  his  scythe,  taking 
up  in  its  swath  all  the  confervflB  on  the  spot.  The  proboscis  then  enfolds  its 
walls,  and  the  tongue,  bearing  upon  it  all  the  vegetation  that  has  been  collected, 
disappears  in  the  animal's  interior.  A  forward  movement  is  then  made,  and 
another  portion  of  the  glass  is  swept  clean  by  the  same  process,  and  thus  the 
track  of  the  snail  upon  the  glass  may  be  traced  as  distinctly  as  that  of  the 
mower  by  his  swath  along  the  meadow. 

Fresh-water  mussels  are  generally  prized  for  the  aquarium,  and  are  supposed 
to  act  as  filterere  of  the  water.  Bat  I  much  doubt  tneir  utility  in  this  respect. 
They  are,  however,  very  desirable  as  inmates,  for  they  will  live  through  what- 
ever misfortune  may  befall  the  tank,  and  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  pearl-white  mantle  that  it  will  very  often  display.  The  Unio  radiatus, 
common  in  the  waters  of  New  Jersey,  surpasses  even  tropical  shells  in  its  rain- 
bo  w-hued  beauty  of  coloring. 

Next  in  order  are  the  Crustacea,  which,  in  fresh  water,  however,  are  not  a 
large  family.  Most  prominent  among  them  is  the  crayfish,  {Astacus  bartonii,) 
which  is  quite  common  in  shallow  streams,  but  delights  most  in  those  having 
pebbly  or  rocky  beds.  It  is  naturally  very  shy,  and  can  rarely  be  found  except 
by  turning  over  the  stones  under  which  it  hides  by  day.  It  roams  freely  at 
night  in  search  of  prey,  taking,  I  suspect,  from  experiments  I  have  indulged  in, 
considerable  journeys  from  one  stream  to  another.  Unlike  the  English  species, 
(A.  JluviatilUy)  which  grows  large  enough  to  become  edible  and  a  marketable 
commodity,  ours  never  exceeds  three  inches  in  length,  and  is  seldom  found  so 
large.  (By  the  way,  the  passion  for  aquaria  has  made  our  species  at  least  mar- 
ketahh — dealers  in  aquarium  stock  paying  three  dollars  and  four  dollars  per 
hundred  for  them,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  youthful  collectors.)  The  large 
ones,  as  a  rule,  take  better  to  the  confinement  of  the  parlor-garden  than  the 
smaller  or  younger  ones,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these 
veterans  are  found  in  ponds  or  still  water,  rather  than  in  running  streams. 
Crayfish  of  any  size  will,  however,  live  very  well  in  the  aquarium  if  they  are 
provided  with  projecting  rock-work,  upon  which  they  can  climb  at  night.  In  a 
tank  in  which  I  have  several,  I  have  found  them  congregated  upon  such  a  rock 
at  all  hours  after  sunset.  The  habits  of  this  creature  are  very  interesting.  The 
only  trouble  with  it  is,  that  it  is  so  fond  of  labor  that  it  often  uproots  the  plants. 
It  will  build  itself  a  cave  most  ingeniously  of  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  lifting  stones  that  are  much  heavier^than  itself,  and  with  its  massive  claws 
building  a  wall  in  front  of  its  den.  Like  its  congeners  of  the  ocean,  it  sheds  its 
whole  shell  periodically.  One  that  I  now  have  performed  this  mysterious  ope- 
ration on  the  10th  of  September.  It  then  remained  concealed  about  two  days, 
when  it  came  out  in  the  evening  in  search  of  food,  being  all  attention  when  I 
approached  to  feed  it,  as  usual,  and  menacing  the  goldfish  and  dace  with  its 
huge  claws,  until  it  had  secured  its  portion,  then  hurrying  off  to  its  den  to 
feed  at  leisure.  Messrs.  carp  and  dace  were  not  sorry  to  see  it  march  away. 
The  fresh  water  shrimp  (Glammarus  minus)  is  a  good  scavenger,  as  are,  in  fact, 
all  Crustacea.  It  inhabits  running  streams,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  common. 
In  the  streams  it  frequents,  it  is  only  to  be  found  by  diligent  searching  under 
8t(jnes  and  pieces  of  wood.  But  there  is  a  little  creature  ( Branchipus  stagnalis) 
resembling  the  shrimp  in  some  repects,  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all 
stagnant  ponds,  which  deserves  a  nome  in  the  aquarium.  It  does  not  show  itself 
very  conspicuously,  but  occasionally  hurries  across  the  tank,  swimming  on  its 
back,  and  making  very  ludicrous  movements. 

Coming  to  the  reptiles,  the  triton  or  newt  (vulgarly  called  water licard)  should 
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never  be  omitk'd  from  the  aquarium.  There  are  two  suitable  kinds.  The 
larger,  the  t«kiu  of  which  iH  tabi.'rcuhitcfd  like  tliat  of  the  toad,  is  called  TViVoji 
criiit<ituit.  The  t^kiu  of  the  other  (  T,  punctatus)  is  smooth.  It  is  much  the 
handsomer  of  the  two,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  for  the  aquarium.  The 
back  of  this  ii*  olive  brown,  with  black-spotd,  and  the  abdomen,  for  its  whole 
length,  is  yellow,  spotted  w^ith  vermillion.  It  is  also  less  shy  than  the  T. 
trhtattut,  and  les*?*  prone  to  coiiceal  it:?elf.  Its  antics  are  grotesque  and  amusing 
beyond  description — now  sitting  erect  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  as  pet  dogs 
are  taught  to  do  when  asking  for  a  tit-bit  of  food ;  now  remaining  motionless 
midway  between  the  bottom  and  tiie  surface,  "  treading  water,"  like  expert 
swimmers,  and  anon  dashing  rapidly  about  in  every  direction  as  though  posi- 
t  vely  demented,  or  reclining  luxuriously  on  a  projecting  rock  for  hours  together. 
It  is  also  easily  tamed.  It  has  a  curious  habit,  which  I  have  more  than  once 
sec;n  indulged  in,  of  sloiighnig  off  a  complete  outer  skin,  and  straightway  swal- 
lowing it ;  a  very  ingenious  and  inexpensive  method  of  foraging.  The  newt  is 
very  intelligent.  It  is  also  quite  hardy,  becoming  readily  acclimated  in  its  nar- 
rower home,  with  its  varying  temperature.  Int<inse  cold  seems  to  affect  it  very 
little.  I  have  had  it  frozen,  embedded  in  the  ice  of  a  tank,  carelessly  exposed 
during  the  night  at  an  o])en  northern  window,  and  when  thawed  out  Mr.  Triton 
seemed  to  think  the  whole  thing  a  very  good  joke,  judging  from  his  frolicsome- 
ness  and  activity.  A  high  bimperature,  liow<'ver,  such  as  the  goldfish  luxuriate 
in,  is  distasteful  to  the  newt,  and  wln^n  that  misfortune  overtakes  him.  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  out  of  the  water,  upon  the  projecting  rock,  greedily  inhaling 
the  pure  oxygt;n  of  the  atmosphere.  Another  beautiful  and  common  variety  is 
the  red  salamander  {tSalamandra  rubra.)  It  is  beautifully  spotted  with  black, 
and  its  hues  contrast  finely  with  the  emerald  herbage  among  which  it  loves  to 
lurk.  It  is  somewhat  shy,  however,  and  has  none  of  tlie mirth-provoking  move- 
ments of  its  more  sober-colored  confreres.  The  common  tadpole  is  a  far  more 
interesting  creature  than  is  generally  suj)posed.  It  is  nuite  active,  and  it«  mo- 
tions are  a  singular  combination  of  awkwardness  ana  freedom.  It  has  also 
great  value  as  a  scavenger.  The  imperfection  of  its  gills  compels  it  to  rise 
frequently  to  the  surface  to  breath,  which  it  does  with  a  rapid,  wriggling,  zigzag 
motion,  like  that  of  an  unsteady  kite.  The  change  it  undergoes,  before  it  enters 
upon  the  full  dignity  of  frogliood,  can  be  perfectly  observed  in  the  aquarium. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  jjrocess.  The  hind  legs  are  invariably  the  first  to 
appear,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  fore- 
h'gs  burst  through  the  ^kin.  Afterwards  the  metnmorphosis  is  rapid;  the  tail 
is  absorbed,  and  the  perfect  frog  is  formed.  This  soon  leaves  the  water,  squats 
awhile  on  the  projecting  rock,  and  before?  you  are  aware  of  his  new-born  love  of 
freedom,  has  overleaped  the  confines  of  his  prison  and  escaped. 

The  aquatic  larva;  supply  many  interesting  subjects  for  the  aquarium.  But 
if  w(;  wish  to  o[)serve  correctly  their  remarkable  habits  and  transformations, 
we  should  give  them  a  home  of  their  own — a  tank  to  themselves— or  they  will 
fall  a  prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  fishes.  The  caddis  worm,  the  larva  of  the 
order  oi phryganeci:  is  first  among  tln*se,  and  its  habits  are  worth  very  close  in- 
spection. By  means  of  a  silky  secretion  it  forms  for  itself  a  sort  of  sheath  or 
case,  consisting  of  bits  of  wood,  small  pebbles,  sand,  portions  of  leaves,  and 
fragments  of  tlu;  shells  of  water  snails.  Protruding  the  forepart  of  the  body 
from  this  singular  tenement  it  crawls  all  over  the  aquarium  moving  with  far 
greater  activity  than  would  be  supposed.  It  is  very  voracious,  however,  and 
carnivorous  in  its  appetite,  and  is  only  tolerated  in  the  aquarium  because  other- 
wise we  could  never  know  its  wonderful  powers.  Mr.  Edwards  justly  says 
thai  '•  without  the  glass  sides  of  the  aquarium  we  would  not  be  able  to  see  the 
caddis  worms  build  their  grottoes  and  go  through  their  metamorphoses.  They 
aie  funny  fellows,  these  cads.  I  have  some  that  have  cases  built  by  laying 
three  sticks  acn}ss  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle;  upon  this  another  tri- 
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angle  of  Bticks  is  built,  but  a  little  shifted ;  the  next  a  little  more  so,  and  so  on, 
until  we  have  a  case  with  a  rough  and  pointed  exterior  covered  with  projecting 
citicks,  but  of  a  comfortablo  and  beautiful  t^moothness  within.  I  have  others  that 
have  five-sided  cases."  He  adds,  that  "  instead  of  forming  their  cases  of  leaves 
of  sombre  brown  hue,  they  will  make  one-third  of  its  length  of  dark  colored 
leaves,  the  next  of  light  colored,  and  the  next  of  green."  In  this  latter  remark 
Mr  Edwards  has.  I  think,  judged  only  by  what  he  has  observed  in  his  aquarium. 
I  have  seen  them  by  hundreds  in  streams,  and  have  captured  not  a  few,  but  uni- 
formly found  the  case  of  a  color  most  nearly  resembling  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  th(*  brook.  In  the  aquarium  the  case  will  be  repaired  or  parched  with  green, 
no  other  color  being  at  hand.  I  have  watched  diligently  the  making  and  re-' 
pairing  of  the  cases,  but  the  exact  modm  operandi  remains  as  much  a  secret  to 
me  as  ever.  No  skilful  tailor  ever  made  repairs  so  neatly  as  Mr.  Caddis.  The 
patch  appears  to  be  first  stuck  on  from  the  outside,  the  adhesion  being  in  the 
c«*ntre  only,  and  the  edges  very  perceptibly  standing  off  from  tht^  garment  under 
repair.  But  the  worm  works  from  the  inside,  and  in  a  very  brief  time  the  new 
piece  is  so  perfectly  interwoven  with  the  old  that,  with  a  powerful  magnifying 
g^ass,  not  the  slightest  seam  can  be  discovered.  When  wholly  deprived  of  his 
case  he  looks  almost  as  forlorn  and  miserable  as  the  hermit  crab  of  th"  marin»^. 
tank  in  similar  circumstances. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  beetle  which  are  amusingoccupants  of  the  aquarium, 
but  the  tank  that  contains  them,  if  in  the  parlor  or  sitting-r^om,  should  be  covered 
with  thin  gauze  or  mosquito  netting  "  soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail ;"  for  all 
beetles  arc  given  to  roaming  by  night,  and  are  apt  to  shock  ladies'  nerves  by  flying 
in  their  faces,  or  to  nestle  impertinently  in  some  fair  belle's  glossy  hair.  Some 
of  them  are  too  voracious  to  be  admitted  into  the  **  happy  family  "  of  the  aqua- 
rium, as  the  Dyticua  marginal U,  for  instance,  which  will  make  terrible  havoc 
among  the  molluscs.  The  best  disposed  among  them  are  the  large  water  beetle, 
(Hijdro'fs  piccus,)  commonly  known  as  "the  harmless  beetle;"  the  whirligig, 
(G'/rifiu.s  natator.)  whose  rapid  and  incessant  combined  motion  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  his  bronzes  casing  glittering  in  the  light,  has  a  lively  and  pleasing 
effect;  and  the  boat  fly,  {Notonecta  glaucii,t,)  sometimes  called  "the  water  boat- 
man," whose  movements  are  exceedingly  graceful.  His  two  hind  leg-^  perform 
the  work  of  long  sweeps,  and  are  oar-shaped.  He  swims  on  his  back,  and  his 
eyes  are  so  placed  that  he  can  see  in  every  direction,  and  if  a  fly  alights  on  the 
water  he  s»Mzes  him  with  wondrous  a^^ility.  When  in  the  water,  his  body  has 
the  appeal  ance  of  burnished  silver.  It  lays  eggs  freely,  and  the  young  boatmen 
are  interesting  little  fellows,  commencing  active  life  as  soon  as  hatched,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  strength,  foraging  as  successfully  as  their  parents. 

In  stocking  a  "river-garden"  with  fishes,  two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind — 
they  must  not  be  too  large,  and  they  must  not  be  too  numerous.  The  losing 
sight  of  these  two  facts,  or  either  of  them,  is  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  aquarium, 
especially  with  regard  to  size.  Large  fishes  consume  more  oxygen  than  this 
artificial  pond  can  supply.  Three  inches  should  be  the  extreme  length  of  any 
admitted  into  a  moderate  sized  aquarium.  Small  gold  fish,  from  their  capacity 
to  bear  a  high  temperature,  and  no  less  for  their  beauty  and  the  variety  of  their 
markings,  will  be  the  first  choice  of  an  aquarianist.  But  they  grow  rapidly,  if 
healthy  and  })rop(»rly  fed,  and  must,  therefore,  sooner  or  later  be  parted  with — ii 
grievous  trial  when  one  has  loved  and  petted  them.  The  minnow,  [Fundalui 
fasriafus,)  lively  and  full  of  frolic,  yet  (^a-^ily  tamed  ;  the  common  shiner,  [Stilhc 
ch  r y  sole  tic  iifi,)  a  very  handsome  fi.sh;  the  yellow  ^{''TQ}i[Perca  flavescesn)  when, 
8nd  only  when,  quite  small;  the  sun  fish.  iPomotis  vulgaris^)  also  only  when 
quite  small,  for  when  well  grown  he  will  worry  and  torment  to  death  the  smaller 
lish  ;  the  pigmy  dace,  [LeitcUcus  pignKeus,)  a  beautiful  little  fi-^h,  not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  long;  the  black-nosed  dace,  (L.  atronasus.)  a  be^iutifal  little 
fish  common  to  all  our  brooks,  and  distinguishable  by  a  black  band  running 
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from  th»'  nos«*  down  each  side  and  dividing  very  definitely  the  silvery  abdomen 
from  the  olive  brown  back,  as  happy  in  the  aquarium  as  a  fish  can  be  anywhere; 
the  common  8uckt:r,  (  Catoxtotnos communis,)  when  quite  small;  and  the  tessekted 
darter,  {Bo/eoioma  fessellatum,)  may  all,  or  some  of  them,  according  to  the  siie 
of  the  tank,  be  brought  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  will  afiPord  a  saffi- 
cient  variety  of  animated  nature.  The  jasj^  named  is  a  singular  little  fish,  lyiog 
generally  in  ambush  at  the  bottom  of  clear  streams,  and  darting  rather  than 
swimming  after  its  prey.  I  have  seen  it,  or  my  eyes  greatly  deceived  me,  in 
considerable  numbers  in  one  of  the  stre^ams  running  from  the  canal  to  the 
Potomac,  near  the  chain  bridge ;  but  unfortunately  I  was  unprovided  at  the 
time  with  means  for  its  capture,  and  on  a  second  visit  looked  in  vain  for  a  single 
specimen  of  it.  It  is  worth  some  trouble  to  secure,  its  habits  being  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  small  fish.  Small  eels  are  very  graceful  and  elegant 
in  the  tank,  but  they  arc  fatal  to  molluscs,  as  observation  has  repeatedly  shown 
me.  They  aro  the  worst  enemies  the  water  snails  have;  will  seize  u|)on  the 
exposed  portion  of  one,  and  making  themselves  perfectly  rigid  and  perpendicalar 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  spin  around  with  great  velocity,  drilling  the  poor 
mollusc  out  of  his  shell.  They  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  well-ordered 
fresh-water  aquarium. 

In  the  above  enumeration  I  have  not  mentioned  the  stickleback,  (gasterattteug,) 
because,  unlike  those  named,  which  will  live  and  thrive  in  fresh  water  only,  he  i» 
equally  at  home  in  both  the  fresh  water  and  the  marine  tank.  But  if  you  would 
see  the  male  stickleback  in  perfection,  his  nest  left  unmolested  and  his  numerous 

Erogeiiy  raised  in  safety,  you  must  give  him  a  tank  to  himself,  even  relieving 
im  of  the  presence  of  his  wives — for  this  wonderful,  nest-building  fish  is  a  Mor- 
mon and  practices  polygamy  upon  a  respectable  scale.  The  male  stickleback 
is  by  far  the  most  pugnacious  of  all  pigmy  fishes — though  the  female  is  meek 
and  gentle  as  a  lamb — and  in  breeding  time  this  pugnacity  is  excessively  amus- 
ing, and  as  the  males  then  wear  the  gorgeous  tints  thnt  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, some  not  too  closely  and  patiently  observant  English  writers  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusi(m  that  these  colors  are  drawn  out  by  the  excitement  of  battle. 
Such,  however,  I  am  satisfied  is  not  the  case.  At  other  times  than  the  season 
of  nidification,  sticklebacks  fight  without  any  such  exhibition  of  gorgeous  colors, 
or  in  fact  of  any  change  of  color.  The  "  purple  and  gold  "  of  whicif  Dr.  Lankes- 
ter  speaks,  and  which  is  but  a  touch  of  fancy's  pencil,  are  colors  tcom  only  in 
the  breeding  season.  In  the  fiercest  tournaments  at  other  times  the  male  stickle- 
back is  not  distinguishable  by  its  colors  from  the  female,  but  wears  a  dress  that 
no  member  of  the  society  of  Friends  would  be  ashamed  of.  But  during  nidifi- 
cation the  color  of  the  male  is  the  most  brilliant  vermilion  Irfim  the  lower  lip 
along  the  abdomen  to  the  caudal  fin,  and  something  approaching  ultramarine 
blue  on  the  upper  part  of  his  body.  Nor  is  it  true  that  these  colors  fade  if  he 
is  defeated  in  conflict — that  "  the  moment  he  is  defeated  by  a  superior  force  his 
colors  fade  away  into  a  dingy,  dull  white,  or  a  common-place  combination  of 
hues  of  no  attraction.''  This  is  romance,  not  natural  history.  If  be  cannot 
have  the  place  of  his  first  choice  for  his  nest  after  vigorously  battling  for  it  he 
selects  another,  and  is  just  as  brilliant,  and  as  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the 
season  as  the  victor  is.  In  fact,  these  splendid  hues  come  gradually,  remain  so 
long  ns  the  breeding  season  lasts,  even  though  he  have  no  mate,  and  then  as 
gradually  fade.  They  begin  to  appear  in  February,  the  red  showing  itself  un- 
der the  scales,  first  about  the  mouth  and  gills,  giving  the  fish  the  appearance  of 
having  been  bruised.  This  gradually  deepens  and  spreads  until  the  creature 
assumes  the  brilliant  colors  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  eye  glares  with  an  in- 
tense bluish  green  light.  There  was  an  occasion,  however,  to  be  hereafter 
named,  when  the  male  stickleback  became  white  as  silver  for  a  few  momenta. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  I  procured  some  male  and  female  sticklebacks,  a  single 
pair  of  which  I  placed  in  a  fresh-water  aquarium  by  themselves,  and  the  re- 
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m  linder  I  deposited  in  a  large  salt-water  tank,  which  was  already  pretty  well 
stocked.     The  males  of  these  quietly  took  possession  of  spots  eligible  for  their 
nests  and  commenced  building.     They  were,  however,  so  much  disturbed,  and 
their  work  was  so  often  destroyed  by  the  crabs  and  other  inmates  of  the 
aquarium,  that  my  experiment  of  breeding  in  my  sale- water  tank  was  for  the 
season  a  failure.    Not  so  in  the  fresh*water  one.    The  male  promptly  selected 
a  home  for  his  expected  family,  taking  all  the  labor  upon  himself.     Here  again 
poetry  has  been  substituted  for  fact.     InstCtid  of  "  gently  alluring  his  mate  to  their 
Jiewmade  home,"  and  being  ''a  model  husband,"  truth  compels  me  to  say  that 
he  was  the  veriest  of  tyrants,  and  fi:jrcely  attacked  his  cara  sposa  if  she  dared 
to  appro;ich  the  nest  during  its  construction.     When  his  labor  was  completed, 
however,  he  as  harshly  attempted  to  drive  her  into  it.     During  the  progress  of 
the  building  her  meekness,  submission,  and  affection  were  beyond  all  praise. 
She  generally  lay  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the  aquarium,  and  when  he  chanced  to 
cume  near  her,  would  immediately  rise  up  perpendicularly,  quivering  her  fins, 
rubbing  herself  against  his  side,  and  making  every  possible  demonstration  of 
tenderness.     All  the  material  for  the  nest  was  conveyed  by  the  male  in  his 
mouth.     It  consisted  of  various  confervae,  stems  of  nitella,  &c.,  which  were 
placed  in  layers,  with  a  mouthful  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  occasionally  dropped 
upon  them  to  keep  each  layer  in  its  place;  and  he  frequently  slowly  ruboed 
himself  over  the  whole  mass,  apparently  covering  it  with  a  cemtuit  exuded 
from  his  body.     When  completed,  it  was  a  compact  nest,  with  a  round  passage 
through  it  of  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Having 
given  it  the  finishing  touch,  he  sought  the  female  to  drive  her  in.     As  I  was 
this  moment  watching  the  opemtion  I  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  observing 
the  actual  depositing  of  the  spawn,  &c.,  of  which  no  description  has  yet  met  my 
eye.     The  m^ulam  now  acted  with  proverbial  female  coquetry  and  wayward- 
ness, and  led  her  imperious  spouse  a  chase,  a  dozen  or  twenty  times  around 
tlic  aquarium,  avoiding  the  nest,  as  obstinately  as  she  had  before  eagerly  sought 
it.     At  length  she  relented,  and  entered  it  at  the  orifice  nearest  the  front  of  the 
aquarium.     Her  caudal  fin  alone  remained  visible,  and  I  noticed  that  it  had  an 
incessant  quivering  motion.     The  depositing  of  the  spawn  lasted  about  forty 
seconds,  and  it  was  while  the  male  excitedly  hovered  near,  that  he  almost 
literally  **  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet."    As  she  glided  out  at  the  further  orifice, 
he  entered  and  performed  his  functions,  also  passing  through  the  nest.     After- 
wards he  closed  the  orifice  and  commenced  an  assiduity  of  attention  to  the  nest 
that  was  most  surprising.     Night  and  day  he  kept  guard  over  it  for  some  eigh- 
teen days,  now  strengthening  its  walls  by  additional  stems  of  nitella,  now 
thrusting  his  nose  into  the  orifice  to  ascertain  that  the  seal  had  not  been  vio- 
lated, and  every  few  minutes  hovering  over  it,  with  his  body  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  forty  five  d(»grees,  fanning  it  with  his  pectoral  fins,  aided  by  a  lateral  mo- 
tion of  his  tail.     At  length  the  young  appeai*cd,  and  the  vigilance  of  M.  Gas- 
torostcus  w;is  redoubled.     On  the  day  that  I  first  saw  the  young  ones,  which  I 
am  pretty  sure  was  the  first  day  of  their  appearance,  the  delighted  pafer  families 
would  not  permit  any  of  them  to  leave  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  the  orifice  to 
which  he  hud  torn  open  for  them.     On  the  second  day  their  "area  of  freedom" 
was  slightly  extended,  but  if  they  went  beyond  the  limits,  he  would  take  them 
in  his  mouth,  as  a  cat  does  her  kittens,  and  put  them  back  into  the  nest. 
After  a  few  days,  however,  he  no  longer  restrained  them  of  their  liberty.     Left 
to  themselves,  they  soon  spread  themselves  over  the  tank.     I  estimated  their 
number  at  more  than  two  hundred.     From  the  time  his  parental  duties  ceased 
began  the  decadence  of  the  male's  brilliant  coloring.     As  for  the  female,  seem- 
ingly conscious  that  her  functions  were  entirely  at  an  end,  she  lay  at  a  remote 
part  of  the  tank,  concealed  by  a  root  of  valisneria,  never  venturing  near  her 
liusband  and  children.     In  fact,  when  the  young  fry  began  to  extend  their 
travels,  and  were  seemingly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  I  removed  both 
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the  parents  for  fear  of  accidents^  to  wit,  possible  infaaticide— a  procaution  T 
recommend  in  all  similar  cases  With  such  positive  evidence  that  the  male 
stickleback  alone  **  attends  to  the  little  ones,'*  I  could  only  smile  when  Mr. 
Hancock,  a  naturalist  of  some  eminence,  asserted,  in  an  interesting^  and  other- 
wise very  correct  description  of  this  process  of  nidification,  which  appeared  in 
the  "Zoologist,"  that  "it  required  b\\  i\\Q  mother'' s  unremitting  exertions,  for 
several  days  after  the  fry  were  hatched,  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  from  danger."     Even  Dr.  Lankester  falls  into  a  similar  error, 

Sublishing,  with  his  indorsement,  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  who 
escribes  "the  mother  fish*'  as  "continuing  her  attendance  at  the  nest  as  long 
as  any  of  the  young  fry  were  left."  As  the  correspondent  Wiis  a  woman,  the 
mistake  was  a  natural  one. 

But  this  article  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  as'^igned  to  it,  and  I  must 
bid  adieu  to  this  interesting  and  really  inexhaustible  subject.  I  would  not  dis- 
miss the  subject,  however,  without  transferring  to  these  pages  the  following  just 
and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  exalting  influences  of  this  new  pleasure  from  ths 
pen  of  Sidney  Ilibbard : 

"The  aquarium  introduces  us  to  new  scenes  hitherto  hidden  from  our  view, 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  creatures  of  whose  very  existence 
many  of  us,  not  altogether  unlearned  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  previously 
ignorant.  Their  habits  of  feeding,  of  moving,  and  burrowing;  their  battles, 
their  changes  of  form,  the  display  of  even  a  strange  intelligence,  working  its 
way  by  wonderful  means  to  wonderful  ends,  impress  the  observer  with  an  idea 
of  the  boundlessness,  the  variety,  the  adaptations  and  resources  of  a  world  brim- 
ming with  life,  in  all  manner  of  strange  forms  and  developments.  Here  we  see 
them  equipped  and  armed  for  battle  against  each  other,  the  strong  destroying 
the  weak,  yet  each  contributing  its  part  to  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  just 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  nature  the  great  balance  of  perfection  is  sustained 
by  incessant  and  intestine  war;  the  struggles  of  opposing  elements,  and  powers, 
and  beings,  all  working  mysteriously  in  a  manner  independent  of  isolated  cir- 
cumstances— nature,  the  prodigjil  mother,  setting  no  value  upon  individuals, 
but  regarding  tribes  and  races  as  paramount,  the  whole  seeming  confusion 
tending  to  one  great  end — the  revolution  of  the  mighty  wheel  on  which  the 
creatures  are  painted  as  signs,  and  in  which  ages  are  but  minutes  in  a  revolu- 
tion which  itself  is  eternity.  In  the  midst  of  all  its  EvKKLASTrNO  WiSDO.M, 
watching,  loving,  and  sustaining;  happy  we  to  gt't  some  glimpses  of  his  method 
of  working  through  the  medium  of  the  strange  creatures  which  leave  the  mys- 
terious deep  to  throw  a  new  radiance  in  our  homes." 

The  Salt-Water  Aquarium. 

Prominence  has  been  given  in  this  article  to  the  fresh- water  aquarium,  partly 
because  American  and  Englis»h  authorities  have  failed  to  give  full  information 
with  regard  to  it,  or  to  do  justice  to  it ;  partly  because  it  is  within  easy  reach 
of  all;  but  mainly  because  I  cannot  yield  to  the  salt-water  aquarium  the  very 
marked  preference  which  has  genenilly  been  accorded  to  it.  Hxperiencc  and 
observation  have  taught  me  that  concealed  under  the  rocks  in  babbling  brooks, 
hiding  in  the  grassy  margins  of  purling  streams,  burled  in  the  depths  of  silent 
ponds,  roaming  in  the  submerged  fo  ests  of  aquatic  vegetation,  passing  through 
strange  and  marvellous  metamorphoses,  is  a  multiplicity  of  animal  life  that  may 
as  profitably  be  the  study  of  a  lifetime  as  that  of  the  ocean's  depths.  la 
botany,  fluvial  has  the  advantage  in  interest  over  the  marine  aquarium.  Not 
that  the  sea  has  not,  poetically  speaking, 

"As  well  as  earth,  vines,  roses,  nettles,  melons, 
Mushrooms,  piuks,  giUiflowors,  and  many  millions 
or  other  plants,  more  rare,  more  strange,  than  these;" 
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but  that  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  ocean,  but  very  few  will  live  in  the 
aquarium. 

Undeniably,  however,  the  marine  aquarium  has  introduced  to  us  many  novel 
and  curious  animal  forms.  Nor  is  an  J*  ocean-garden"  necessarily  beyond  the 
acquisition  of  persons  living  remote  from  the  sea-coast.  Artificial  sea-water 
may  be  manufactured  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  and  was  successfully 
used  in  England  a  long  time  before  natural  ocean- water  became  an  article  of 
merchandise.  Mr.  Gosse  gives  the  following  recipe,  which  is  preferable  to  all 
others : 

Common  table  salt 3 J  ounces. 

Epsom  salts J      " 

Chloride  of  magnesium 200  grains,  Troy. 

**         "    potassium 40       "         " 

Or  in  a  simpler  form,  avoiding  the  perplexity  of  avoirdupois  and  Troy  weights  : 

Common  table  salt 81  parts. 

Epsom  salts 7     " 

Chloride  of  magnesium 10     " 

"  **   potassium 2     " 

One  pound  of  this  mixture  will  make  nearly  three  gallons  of  sea- water.  It 
should  be  well  mixed,  in  an  earthen  pan  or  jar,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week, 
so  that  any  insoluble  particles  or  impurities  in  the  chemicals  may  be  deposited. 
It  should  during  that  time  be  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  sun,  but  so 
protected  that  no  rain  can  fall  into  it.  Before  being  transferred  to  the  tank,  its 
specific  gravity  should  be  ascertained,  and  should  not  be  less  than  1.026,  or 
greater  than  1.028.  The  rules  for  the  preparation  of  a  salt-water  aquarium  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  fresh  water  one,  save  that  marine  shells  may  be  advan- 
tageously mixed  with  the  gravel,  and  more  rock- work  be  allowed.  The  tank 
containing  artificial  salt  water  should,  for  a  while,  be  exposed  to  a  strong  light, 
a  small  plant  of  Ulva  laCissima,  commonly  known  as  sea-lettuce,  or  of  Entero- 
mfrrpha  compressa^  having  been  first  introduced.  Either,  or  both,  may  be 
obtained  from  some  friend  on  the  sea-coast,  and  with  several  varieties  of  actiniae 
and  other  zoophytes,  can  be  forwarded  by  express,  in  a  tin  vessel,  with  a  per- 
forated lid,  The  small  quantity  of  sea-water  sent  with  them  may  be  added  to 
the  artificial  preparation  with  the  best  of  consequences,  even  though  it  be  only 
a  pint  or  two.  The  scores  of  marine  plants  which  it  contains  will,  under  a  good 
light,  so  rapidly  develop  themselves  as  to  afford  the  most  ample  aeration.  As 
the  water  falls  in  the^tank  by  evaporation,  it  must  be  brought  up  to  its  original 
level  by  the  addition  oi^wre  fresh  water,  as  the  salts  remain  after  evaporation. 

With  respect  to  the  vegetation  of  the  marine  aquarium,  it  is,  I  believe,  uni- 
versally conceded  that  the  only  plants  necessary,  if  not  indeed  the  only  plants 
uj*eful  for  aeration,  are  the  two  named  above.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as  the 
varieties  of  tYi^fucus,  and  the  several  beautiful  red  and  pink  algse,  have  little  or 
110  value  as  aerators,  and  their  introduction  into  any  but  perfectly  constructed 
and  highly  conditioned  tanks  would  be  very  hazardous.  As  I  have  necessarily 
but  a  limited  space  allotted  to  me,  and  am  treating  of  the  aquarium  and  not  of 
the  herbarium,  I  shall  not  attempt  even  the  nomenclature  of  the  marine  algaB. 

When  the  tank  has  stood  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  earlier,  if  the  presence  of 
globules  of  oxygen  shows  that  it  is  healthily  working,  some  actiniae  or  sea-ane- 
monies,  classed  vulgai'ly  as  *'  sea-flowers,"  the  most  curious,  beautiful  and 
plentiful  of  the  zoophytes  or  animal-plants,  may  safely  be  introduced.  Thev 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  merest  speck  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  when  expanded. 
In  tropical  waters  they  are  found  much  larger.  I  once  possessed  one  brought 
from  Key  West  by  a  friend,  that  measured  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in 
height,  when  in  its  full  altitude,  fifteen  inches.  Its  base  was  a  deep,  bright 
orange,  verging  on  scarlet ;  its  stem  or  body  of  snowy  whiteness ;  and  its  tentaculaa 
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of  an  exquisitely  delicate  lemon  color.  Unfortanatelj,  when  I  received  it 
mj  marine  aqu;irium  was  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  having  been  filled  up  witli 
water  taken  from  too  near  the  shore ;  and  before  I  could  remedy  the  evil  the 
beautiful  stranger  sickened  and  died.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  has  not  seen  these  elegant  zoophytes  a  correct  idea  of  their  habits 
and  general  appearance.  When  closed,  as  the  sea-anemone  always  is  when  out 
of  the  water,  or  when  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed  by  concussion  or  cod- 
tact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  flesh,  slippery  to  the  touch,  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thoroughly  wetted  leather,  and  by  no  means  an  attractive  object 
The  smaller  kinds  are  abundant  in  the  "kills'*  which  divide  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  from  the  Jersey  shore ;  in  New  York  bay  and  on  the  margins  of 
the  ''  Sound."  Fishermen,  raking  for  oysters  and  clams,  ofben  bring  np  shells, 
stones,  fragments  of  brick,  &;c.,  containing  numerous  specimens  of  them.  Ye: 
until  collectors  for  aquaria  began  to  show  an  interest  in  them,  the  most  intelli- 
gent fishermen  never  supposed  that  they  were  living  animals.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  compassionate  smile  turned  upon  mc  by  an  old  boatman  whom  I  had 
employed  on  a  collecting  expedition,  when  I  carefully  picked  these  specimens 
of  zoophytes  from  the  debris  and  mud  brought  up  by  his  oyster  tongs.  Every 
marine  collector  has  doubtless  had  similar  experiences.  I  tnrned  the  tables 
upon  him  a  few  days  afterwards,  however,  by  showing  him  these  same  actiniae 
in  full  florescence  in  my  salt-water  tank ;  explained  to  him  their  true  animal 
nature,  and  tested  the  voracity  of  their  appetites  by  feeding  them  before  his 
eyes.  Almost  immediately  on  being  returned  to  the  water,  the  actinin  gradu- 
ally erect  the  stem  or  body,  spread  their  coronet  of  tentaculse,  and  become  the 
living  flowers  which  Southey  has  described : 

"Here,  too,  were  living  flowers, 

Which  like  a  bud  compacted. 

Their  purple  lips  contracted ; 

And  now,  in  open  blcsHoms  spread, 

Stretched  like  green  anthers  many  a  seeking^  bead  ** 

The  sea-anemonies  of  our  own  waters  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  sober-haed 
than  those  of  the  British  and  other  coasts,  and  vary  from  pure  white  to  dark 
brown.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  A  species  common 
on  our  eastern  shores  has  a  very  dark  brown  stem,  with  pure  white  or  pale  pink 
tentaculsc.  Others  common  in  New  York  bay  and  other  localities  are  of  a  bright 
salmon  color,  marbled  with  brown,  or  white  marbled  with  gray.  The  majority 
of  these  curious  and  elegant  creatures  are  hardy,  and  all  of  them  will  flourish  in 
a  well-conditioned  aquarium;  though  not  much  given  to  locomotion,  I  have 
known  them  *'make  good  time''  in  travelling  across  quite  a  laree  tank.  Their 
mode  of  travel  is  by  projecting  a  portion  of  the  base,  and  then  contracting 
tlie  other  portion.  English  authors  mention  that  many  of  them  may  be  cat 
into  sections,  each  of  which  will  become  a  complete  anemone;  and  a  friend. 
formerly  consul  at  a  South  American  port,  fully  confirms  the  statement.  I  haw 
never  felt  inclined  to  try  the  experiment,  but  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  I 
remember  that  on  one  occasion  a  fine  anemone  had  fastened  itself  npon  the  side 
of  my  aquarium,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  had  occasion  to  use  Bomc 
of  the  latter  during  the  evening,  which  left  the  base  of  the  anemone  nearly  bilf 
out  of  the  water.  The  warmth  of  the  room,  I  presume,  had  caused  this  portion 
of  th(i  base  to  dry  rapidly  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  fonnd  at  lewt 
one-third  of  it  adhering  to  the  glass,  while  the  anemone  had  descended  more  thin 
ten  inches.  As  it  still  presented  its  base  to  view,  I  had  the  best  opportDiiitf 
of  examining  it,  but  I  could  not  discover  the  smallest  indication  <n  the  huge 
rent  thus  made.  The  smaller  actiniae,  however,  rarely  move  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  originally  settle,  and  being  stationary  require  very  little  water, 
])rovidcd  that  little  is  well  oxygenated.  I  have  at  the  present  time  seveitl 
small,  wide  mouthed  glass  bottles,  only  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
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)at  two  inclies  deep,  each  of  which  contaiiui  two  or  three  aetinioe  in  perfect 

alth  and  ia  constant  florescence,  while  the  water  is  dear  and  bright  A  small 
piece  of  Ulva  latissima  in  each  aerates  it  perfectly.  The  larger  anemonies  re- 
}nire  feeding  occasionally.  The  month,  which  is  simply  an  opening  directly 
into  the  stomach,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
bentacnlse.  They  will  eat  at  a  meal  a  piece  of  raw  beef  the  siaee  of  a  coffee- 
bean,  seizing  it  with  their  outstretched  tentacles,  and  gradually  pressing  it 
through  the  orifice  into  the  stomach.  In  the  same  manner  they  will  seize  an 
incautious  shrimp  or  small  fish,  swallow  it,  deprive  it  of  every  nutritious  particle* 
ind  in  a  few  hours  eject  the  shell  or  skeleton.  The  following  species  found  in 
American  waters  arc,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
Etquarium : 

Actinia  crtMsicamis,  or  thick-homed  anemone,  mouth  delicate  straw-color; 
tcntaculse,  white,  with  bands  of  pink ;  stem,  rich  orange  brown. 

A,  gemtnacea,  or  gemmed  anemone,  many  hued  in  the  same  specimen ;  mouth 
and  points  of  tentacles  gemmed  with  touches  of  blue,  yellow,  and  brown ;  stem 
brightly  tinted  with  pink. 

A.  mesembrT/anthemum,  or  carnation  anemone,  of  various  colors,  i)ut  principally 
rich  brown  stem,  with  rose-colored  or  pink  tentacles. 

A.  dianthus,  or  plumose  anemone;  stem  of  various  colors,  scarlet,  white,  orange,, 
and  light  green. 

A.  davata,  or  nailed  anemone,  pure  white. 

A,  anguicoma,  or  snake-haired  anemone;  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  specimens^ 
on  account  of  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  its  numerous,  long,  transparent^ 
twirling  teutaculse,  which  have  the  app6arance/>f  a  number  of  delicate  worms^ 
clustering  and  twisting  about  each  other.  Btm,  light  buff,  with  irregular  line» 
of  brown ;  tentacnlse  lighter  colored. 

A,  cameola  Belongs  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Very  small ;  mouth  protruding: 
far  upwards  from  the  disk,  and  the  tentaculsa  springing  from  its  edges,  instead  of 
from  the  circumference  of  the  disk. 

A.  obstruneata.    Short-stemmed ;  tentaculse  short  and  blunt  at  the  extremities.. 

A.  rapiformis.  Inhabits  the  sand  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  but  is  not 
an  frequently  washed  up  by  the  waves. 

A.  marginata,     A  very  common,  bat  very  beautiful,  species. 

A  splendid  ornament  to  the  marine  aquarium  is  a  group  of  Serpula  caiUortu^ 
plicata.  The  fan-like  and  pectinated  gills  of  the  serpulse,  with  their  curious 
stoppers  and  twisted  shelly  tubes,  have  a  very  lively  and  animated  appear- 
ince.  The  tubes  are  found  in  clusters,  attached  to  empty  shells,  or  other  sub*- 
stances,  and  from  these  the  gorgeous  scarlet  heads  of  the  serpulse  obtrude,  andt 
into  them  they  suddenly  retreat  when  disturbed.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
slightly  expanded,  and  the  beautiful  projecting  fans  are  the  animal's  gillsk  In 
skddition  to  those  is  a  conical  body  on  a  stem,  with  its  apex  downward ;.  and. 
nrhilc  one  wonders  what  it  is,  the  serpula,  perhaps  alarmed,  instantly  furls  his 
fan  and  pops  into  his  hole.  Having  withdrawn  his  breathing  apparatus  safely 
to  the  tube,  he  shuts  himself  in  by  drawing  this  conical  body  after  him:  and. 
closing  the  aperture.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  stopper.  Whea  first  introduced  into  the 
tank  the  serpulse  are  excessively  shy,  shutting  themselves  up  if  even  a  shadow 
passes  across  the  aquarium ;  but  after  awhile  they  will  remain  constantly  ex- 
panded, unless  a  sharp  blow  is  struck  on  the  glass.  There  is  some  little  diffii- 
Bulty  in  acclimating  them,  but  when  once  this  ia  accomplished  they  will  live 
bealthily,  and  even  carry  on  their  building  operations.  I  have  known  them  to 
survive  the  severest  wreck  of  an  aquarium,  and  I  have  also  known  them  bring 

ter  ruin  upon  one,  by  dying  in  their  tubes  beyond  observation  or  reach.  A 
?roup  sent  me  recently  from  New  York  served  me  thus,  many  of  them  having 
been  suffocated  by  being  thickly  enveloped,  la  VLooi  laUsaima,  to  save  the  deli- 
Bate  edges  of  the  tubes  from  fracture 
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Although  a  healthy  marine  aquarium,  stocked  only  with  actiniie  and 
zoophytes,  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and  a  delightiul  study,  some  persons  will  p 
additional  animation.     Let  them,  then,  procure  a  few  specimens  of  the  I 
crab.     There  are  three  species  :    1.  Pagurus  l<mgicarpus^  SDoall,  and  very  c 
mon  on  our  coasts.     It  may  be  caught  in  great  numbers  in  the  spring  or      i 
inhabiting,  most  commonly,  the  shell  of  the  duccinum,  and  not  unfreq        f 
that  of  the  pyrula.    2.  P.  poilicaris,  a  larger  species,  and  less  common,  is  gene- 
rally found  in  the  shell  of  the  Furgur  carica,     3.  P.  bemhardus  is  the  com- 
monest Bpecies  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  not  often  met  with  on  onre. 
I  have,  however,  received  specimens  of  it  from  Boston.     It  is  the  most  pugoa* 
cious  of  the  three,  though  they  are  all  decidedly  belligerent      The  author  <rf 
"  Life  Beneath  the  Waters"  expresses  a  doubt  on  this  pouit,  with  regard  to  tlie 
American  species,  at  which  I  must  confess  my  surprise.      I  never  placed  two 
or  more  in  an  aquarium  without  witnessing  a  fight  between  them ;    and,  evea 
in  a  very  large  tank,  could  never  persuade  two  of  them  to  remain  in  peacefnl 
occupation  of  the  same  side  of  the  vessel,  though  I  have  repeatedly  made  the 
trial. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  hermit  crab  is,  that,  unlike  all  other  Crustacea,  it  bt9 
no  dwelling  that  is  of  right — say,  perhaps,  rather  of  inheritance — ^its  own. 
Crawling  clumsily  about,  with  a  stolen  house  upon  its  back,  it  seems  as  if  i( 
were  not  in  its  natural  condition.  And  yet  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  is,  I 
believe,  invariably  found ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  it  is  deprived  of  its  porta- 
ble shell,  it  is  as  uncomfortable  as  a  fish  out  of  water ;  and,  nnleas  it  can  find 
another,  will  as  surely  die.  Its  form  is  aptly  described  as  "  a  sort  of  mongrel 
between  crab  and  lobster.  Unfortunately  for  our  hermit,  however,  unlike  either 
of  those  Crustacea,  his  tail  is  soft  and  wholly  unprotected,  and  liable  to  be 
nibbled  at  by  every  passing  fish.  Of  this  he  is  evidently  painfully,  almost  ludi- 
crously, conscious,  and  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  shelter  that  member.  When 
in  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  having  his  extremity  thus  exposed,  he  w3I 
seize  upon  almost  any  empty  shell  sans  ceremonies  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  he  enters  one  that  is,  or  soon  becomes,  uncomfortably  tight  for  him,  in 
which  case  he  goes  house-hunting,  and  having  found  a  more  commodious  one, 
leaves  his  old  casing  for  some  youn<i^er  and  less  corpulent  brother.  I  have  often 
tempted  a  Pagurus  to  change  his  residence,  hie  performance  of  that  feat  never 
failing  to  amuse.  I  have  dropped  in  a  shell  that  seemed  to  be  of  convenient 
dimensions  for  him,  and  was  of  tempting  exterior.  By  and  by  he  would  sidle 
up  to  it  to  see  if  the  new  house  were  to  let.  To  ascertain  this,  he  would  put 
his  two  claws  into  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  thrusting  them  far  down  into  its 
cavity,  and  by  probing  ascertain  whether  it  already  had  a  tenant.  Having 
8atit?fied  himself  that  his  right  of  possession  "  there  was  none  to  dispute,*'  he 
would  instantly,  almost  literally  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  erect  his  tail,  whisk 
himself  over  the  smooth  lip  of  the  shell  into  its  tube,  with  an  adroit  backward 
movement  that  was  perfectly  marvellous ;  and  would  then  look  out  from  Mb 
new  hr»me  with  mo.st  luughable  self-complacence.  While  our  friend  is  in  good 
health  (and  that  depends  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the  aquarium)  he  keeps  • 
firm  grip  on  his  mansion  with  his  hooked  tail,  but  no  sooner  does  he  feel 
squeamish  and  sick,  than  he  loosens  his  hold  and  crawls  outside  the  door  to  die ; 
and  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  pitiable  object  than  Mr.  Pagurus  pre- 
sents when  in  this  melancholy  condition — so  tJime,  so  crestfallen,  so  totally  the 
reverse  of  the  sliarp,  snappish,  impudent  style  in  which  he  usually  conducta 
himf*elf  when  at  home  and  in  good  health.  When  in  this  *•  bad  way"  he  must 
not  only  be  immediately  taken  out  of  the  tank — for,  in  a  very  short  time  after 
he  becomes  moribund,  his  carcass  will  spread  miasma  and  death — ^but  the  aqaa- 
riutn  itsoif  must  be  looked  to,  for  this  voluntary  abandonment  of  hia  tenement 
by  the  hermit  is  an  infidlible  sign  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  *'ocean-ga^ 
den."     let  in  health  the  hermit  crab  is  the  most  amusingly  restless  of  ereatorefl 
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He  is  perpetually  roying  onrer  the  taiik»  makiDg  Tain  endeavors  to  mount  the 
most  inaccessible  places,  or  to  climb  to  the  top  of  an  alga,  the  fronds  of  which 
will  barely  sastain  his  weieht.  His  tumbles  are  innumerable ;  but  bumps  and 
falls  he  does  not  seem  to  need.  He  will  '*eome  down  by  the  run"  urom  a 
treacherous  eminence,  roll  orer  and  over  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury, 
and  the  moment  his  shell  is  steady,  put  forth  his  head  and  arms  with  an  air 
that  plainly  says  he  thinks  he  has  done  something  on  which  he  ought  to  be 
complimented. 

Tne  common  edible  crab,  {Lupa  dicanikaf)  when  only  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  length,  is  a  safe  and  pleasing  inmate  of  the  aquarium,  though  apt  to  hide 
himself  from  view  at  times.  He  can  generally  be  tempted  from  his  lair,  how« 
ever,  by  dropping  a  little  food  into  the  tank.  The  fiddler  crab,  {Gdanmus 
vocans,)  though  a  creeper,  and  not  a  swimmer,  is  also  a  desirable  inmate ;  only, 
however,  in  case  of  there  being  some  rock  projecting  above  the  water  upon  which 
it  may  crawl  at  its  option  to  breathe  the  atmosphere.  The  suddenness  with 
which  it  disappears  when  unexpectedly  anproached  is  wonderful  and  almost 
startling.  The  spider  crab,  or  sea  spider,  (Libinica  caniculata,)  though  some- 
what  unsightly  when  out  of  the  water,  has  such  a  singular  appearance  and  such 
curious  habits,  that  it  should  always  be  admitted  into  the  aquarium ;  the  smaller 
the  size  the  better.  I  have  for  some  time  had  one  about  an  mch  long,  the  move- 
ments of  which  are  a  constant  source  of  interest.  It  is  exceedingly  fond,  as  its 
species  always  are,  of  decorating  itself  with  sea- weed.  At  this  writing  it  has  a 
small  branch  of  Delesseria  tanguinta  on  the  top  of  its  head,  and  two"  streamers 
of  entcroiaorpha  on  its  back.  In  a  day  or  two  these  will  be  changed  for  any 
other  gay  algaB  it  can  find.  I  have  watched  both  my  present  specimen  and 
others  vigilantly  in  order  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  the  creature  robes 
and  disrobes  itself,  but  it  is  reticent  as  any  lady  of  the  secrets  of  its  toilet,  and 
my  wathfoiness  has  failed  of  its  object.  The  common  bait-shrimp,  {Cra%go% 
scpumspinoius,)  found  in  creeks  running  from  the  sea,  and  in  ocean  shoals,  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  habitants  of  the  aquarium.  Its  lively  movements,  its 
semi-transparent  body,  and  its  unique  method  of  swimming,  place  it  among  the 
most  ornamental  of  Crustacea.  A  late  writer  on  the  marine  aquarium  is  far 
wrong  in  asserting  that  it  '*  cannot  be  kept  any  length  of  time  in  confinement 
unless  the  water  is  constantly  changed."  I  have  never  experienced  the  least 
difficulty  with  it  A  dozen  of  these  agile  and  beautiful  creatures  lived  twelve 
months  in  my  tank,  except  two  or  three,  whose  temerity  in  stealing  food  from 
the  anemones  resulted  in  their  becoming  the  prev  of  the  indignant  zoophytes. 
The  deeper  water  or  edible  shrimp,  however,  will  live  but  a  lew  hours  in  this 
tank,  wbich  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  necessarily  inhabits  stiller  water  in  its 
natural  homo. 

All  Crustacea  are  scavengers,  but  they  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  animal 
refuse.  To  prevent  excessive  confervoid  growth  some  molluscs  should  be  intro- 
duced, as  in  the  case  of  the  fresh-water  aquarium.  The  common  Buccmum 
ob^oletum,  to  be  picked  up  by  thousands  along  all  our  shores,  is  useful  for  this 

Surpose.  Its  modus  operandi  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fresh- water  snail  already 
escribed.  The  European  whelk  (B.  undatum)  is  a  handsomer  mollusc,  but  it 
is  rare  here.  Its  place  may  be  supplied  by  the  winkle,  (Pyrula  eanaleculata,) 
or  by  the  drill,  (Fusus  cinereus,)  But  the  buccinum  may  be  relied  upon  to  do 
the  work  effectually  if  variety  of  molluscs  is  not  obtainable.  Bivalves  are  not 
safe  inmates  of  an  aquarium,  though  some  are  desirable  for  their  beauty,  and 
others  because  of  their  peculiar  habits^  The  little  scallop  (Pecten  ctmceiUrietu) 
is  of  the  former  class,  and  will  live  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  well  oxygenated 
aquanum.  Mr.  Damon,  of  New  York,  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  domesticating  it. 
No:hing  can  be  more  elegant  than  this  tnuy  beautiful  creature.  A  fine  orange- 
colored  fringed  mantle  hangs  from  the  interior  of  the  shell,  while  along  its 
margin  is  a  row  of  beautiful  blue  spots  or  beads,  rivalling  the  torquoise  in  bril- 
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liancy  of  color.  The  pecten  is,  moreover,  quite  active,  and  like  the  EDglish 
cockle  (Cardium  edule)  can  perform  some  very  creditable  leaps.  The  common 
mnssel  (Mi/ til  us  horealU)  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  power  of  attaching  itself 
to  the  rocks,  or  even  to  the  glass  sides  of  the  tank,  by  means  of  its  bisBUs,  formed 
by  a  number  of  silken  threads.  The  soft-shelled  clam  is  worthy  of  admission 
into  the  artificial  rock- pool  mainly  for  observation  of  the  action  of  its  syphon. 
It  mu.st  be  conceded,  however,  that  if  the  saillop  is  to  live  in  health  in  such 
confinement,  the  aquarium  must  be  in  the  best  possible  condition;  that  the 
mussel  and  clam  would  have  but  an  uncertain  tenure  of  life  in  the  tank,  and 
that  if  their  death  should  escape  observation  for  twenty-four,  or  even  for  twelve 
hours,  serious  mischief  would  be  certain  to  result. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  fishes  suitable  for  a  marine  aquariam,  since 
they  are  quite  secondary  to  the  many  other  curious  and  interesting  objeetB 
which  the  sea  supplies.  If  these  are  desired,  however,  and  the  tank  be  laige 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  added  to  the  stock  of  zoophytes,  Crustacea,  &e.> 
nothing  can  well  be  more  ornamental  than  the  stickleback,  which  lives  and 
breeds  full  as  well  in  salt  water  as  in  fresh ;  but  they,  or,  indeed,  any  fish,  will 
drive  the  shrimps  into  hiding  places,  annoy  to  some  extent  the  anemonies,  and 
make  havoc  with  the  molluscs.  A  harmless  and  exceedingly  beaatifnl  tish  for 
the  marine  aquarium  is  the  sand-smelt,  {Atherina  notata,)  having  burnished  silver 
scales,  and  a  longitudinal  bar  of  silver  on  each  side  of  its  semi-transparent  body. 
It  is  exceedingly  delicate,  however,  and  he  who  would  even  safely  transport  it 
from  its  place  of  capture  must 

**Tuko  it  up  tenderly, 
Lift  it  with  care." 

I  never  could  succeed  in  keeping  one  more  than  a  week  or  two.  There  is  a 
curious  fish  which  is  worth  adding  to  other  marine  curiosities.  I  refer  to  the 
sea-horse,  which  is  alone  among  fishes  in  having  a  prehensile  tail,  by  means  of 
which  it  holds  on  to  sea-weeds  or  floating  objects.  It  is  from  four  to  five  inches 
long.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  (the  rest  tapering  off  into  the  tail 
aforesaid)  are  the  exact  counterpart,  in  miniature,  of  a  horse's  head,  neck,  and 
chest.  Mr.  Edwards  describes  it  as  the  *'  Hudson  river  sea-shore,"  (Hippocampui 
Hudsonius.)  All  the  specimens  I  have  seen  were  taken  near  the  "  .s arrows," 
or  even  further  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iludson,  and  it  certainly  will  not  live  in 
a  fresh-water  tank,  but  requires  a  well-conditioned  marine  one.  Repeated  trials 
and  expcrim<mts  made  by  Mr.  Damon  indicate  that  with  great  care  and  under 
very  favorable  circumstances  it  might  possibly  be  habituated  to  the  aquariam. 
It  is  suspected,  however,  of  foraging  upon  the  serpulae,  which  is  a  grave  objec* 
tion  to  its  company  in  the  same  vessel  with  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  remark- 
ably  curious  animal,  viviparous  by  the  way,  and  any  one  may  bo  pardoned  for 
wishing  to  add  it  to  the  treasures  of  his  ocean-garden.  After  repeated  trials  and 
failures,  1  have  succeeded  in  keeping  one  for  a  year  and  a  half  6y  iraMq/erriag 
it  from  the  tank  to  a  phial  of  alcohol. 
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BY  WILSON  FLINT,  OF  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE   AREA   OP   TERRITORY   AND   POPULATION    CONSIDERED. 

Stretching  along  the  northern  Pacific  coast,  between  the  parallels  of  33  and 
18  degrees  of  latitude,  lie  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Territory 
)f  Washington,  while  near  as  well  as  remotely  inland,  and  belonging  to  the 
iame  general  climate,  with  social  and  industrial  relations  co  dependent  upon  a 
nutual  commerce  which  finds  its  way  from  abroad  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
ire  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  the  State  of  Nevada.  In  terri- 
;orial  extent  this  region  covers  nearly  or  quite  one-fouith  of  the  area  of  the 
[Jnited  States ;  and  holding,  as  it  docs,  the  western  outlets  of  the  American 
3ortion  of  the  continent,  it  is  destined  to  occupy  an  importance  in  the  trade 
i^ith  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  the  Australian  Archipelago  not  less  interesting 
:han  that  which  has  already  grown  to  such  colossal  proportions  between  the 
jommunities  located  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  acquisition  of  most  of  this  territory,  and  the  establishment  upon  its  soil 
)f  a  numerous  population,  with  many  of  the  industries  of  civilized  life,  is  com- 
paratively the  work  of  a  few  brief  years,  as  less  than  two  decades  have  passed 
nnce  the  United  States  claimed  possession  of  only  a  narrow  strip  about  the 
nouth  of  the  Columbia  river ;  and  this  possession  at  that  time  was  held  more  as 
I  dependency  of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Company,  then  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  fur  trade  with  the  roving  bands  of  savages,  who  paid  more  respect 
:o  the  authority  of  the  English  traders  than  to  the  few  Boston  men  who  were 
endeavoring  to  plant,  amid  surrounding  hostilities  and  opposing  obstacles,  thrown 
n  their  way  at  every  step  by  the  jealous  Hudson  Bay  monopoly,  the  footprints 
)f  American  progress,  which  ever  go  in  advance  of  and  unaided  by  the  federal 
government. 

At  the  period  of  the  gold  discovery,  about  fifteen  years  since,  this  entire 
-egion  contained  not  more  than  as  many  thousand  white  inhabitants,  few  of  them 
laving  any  settled  purpose  or  permanent  domicile,  and  most  of  them  leading  a 
ife  akin  to  that  of  the  nomadic  aborigines.  It  is  true,  there  was  a  settlement 
)f  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake,  but  this  cannot  be  considered  to  have  heen  anything 
nore  than  a  mere  halting  place,  to  rest  and  temporarily  recruit  the  weary  dis- 
'ipk's  of  that  faith  while  on  their  long  pilgrimage  from  the  navigable  waters 
>f  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  the  final  centralization  of  the  "  Latter- 
lay  Saints"*  exodus  in  the  great  interior  basin  may  be  regarded  as  the  result 
)f  one  of  those  unforeseen  occurrences  by  which  the  most  sagacious  human 
jlans  are  foiled  and  entirely  baffled  by  counteracting  human  agencies,  in  fur- 
berance  of  the  designs  of  the  Ruler  of  the  destinies  of  men. 

Conclusive  evidence  is  obtainable  to  show  that  the  Mormon  hegira  set  out 
rom  the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  purpose  of  finding  a  lodgment  on  the  Pacific 
toast  in  Alta  California,  a  province  then  held  in  the  feeble  grasp  of  Mexico, 
ind  in  the  occupancy  of  a  sparse  and  unsuspecting  population,  powerless  to 
esist  the  invasion  of  the  hordes  of  semi-religious  zealots  who  had  compacted 
heir  organization  in  bloody  persecution,  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  Nauvoo, 
ind  self-sanctified  by  martyrdom,  were  but  repeating  history  when  they  found 
hemselvcs  so  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  doctrines  in  a  hostile, 
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domineeriDg  commanitj,  that  they  were  forced  to  turn  their  eyes  towwd  tk 
Betting  sun  for  a  new  Canaan. 

Of  all  countries  within  their  reach  none  promised  the  isolation  required  in  m 
eminent  a  degree  as  California,  as  this  portion  of  the  glooe  was  seldom  visited 
by  aggressive  civilization.  Indeed,  fifteen  years  since  California  news  fonnd 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  "  hide  druggers/'  which  doubled  Gape  Hom 
and  twice  crossed  the  equator  in  their  tedious  journey. 

An  advance  colony  of  the  Mormons  had  already  penetrated  the  desert,  and, 
scaling  the  Sierra  Nevada,  esttiblished  themselves  on  the  rich  plains  of  San 
Bernardino,  in  the  southern  part  of  Alta- California ;  and  the  ship  Brooklyn, 
following  the  devious  route  of  the  "  hide  druggers,"  had,  about  the  same  time, 
landed  a  numerous  community  of  the  Saints  at  Yerba  Buena,  now  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  two  events  occurred  simultaneously  with  the  gold  discoveiy, 
the  news  of  which,  spreading  abroad,  set  in  motion  toward  the  new  Eldondo 
representatives  of  every  nation  and  clime.  Thus,  while  the  Mormous  were 
mainly  seeking  to  reach  the  promised  land  by  the  slow,  tedious  overland  route, 
swift-flying  steamers  ploughed  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean,  between  Panama  and 
San  Francisco,  bearing  on  their  crowded  decks  multitudes  of  men  of  all  trades 
and  professions.  With  the  landing  at  San  Francisco  of  the  first  steamer's 
passengers,  there  landed  also  with  them  an  organized  American  society,  in  fbll 
force  and  vigor,  to  work  out  its  inflexible  purpose  of  dominion. 

The  establishment  of  American  society  and  customs  in  California  was  not  the 
result  of  a  growth — it  was  a  spontaneity.  On  landing  upon  the  shores  of  the 
newly-acquired  territory,  men  fell  into  the  employments  which  had  previously 
become  habitual,  or  that  labor  to  which  circumstances  and  their  versatility  gave 
them  adaptation.  Thus,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  literature,  politics,  law, 
divinity — all  the  professions  in  vogue  in  older  communities — were  at  once  resumed. 

With  the  gold  discovery  disappeared  every  hope  the  Mormons  may  have  en- 
tertained of  founding  an  empire  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  isolation  alone  could 
shield  them  from  responsibility  to  the  outraged  moral  sentiment  of  modem  civili- 
zation. And  thus,  perhaps,  has  been  averted  the  spectacle  of  a  power  which, 
with  its  sanction  of  polygamy,  sows  around  the  domestic  fireside  impurity,  the 
twin  of  slavery — both  relics  of  barbarism— which,  when  hemmed  in  and  forced 
to  unwilling  contact  with  a  pure  Christianity,  everywhere  decay  and  die. 

Although  the  volume  of  the  Mormon  emigration  was  brought  to  a  halt  at  Salt 
Lake  from  causes  briefly  stated,  their  continued  location  at  this  point  has  hardly 
a  less  remarkable  influence  on  the  progress  and  development  of  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  than  it  would  have  had  had  it  reached 
its  point  of  intended  destination.  Being  half  way  on  the  overland  route.  Salt 
Lake  City,  with  its  abundant  supplies  for  man  and  beast — the  product  of  the 
most  extraordinaiy  agricultural  perseverance  and  tireless  industry  anywhere  ever 
seen^-offers  facilities  for  the  transmigration  of  large  numbers  of  people  and  stock, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  food,  indispensable  to  those  engaged  in  prospecting  and 
working  the  mines  in  vast  sections  of  the  great  interior  basin. 

Passing  over  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  gold  discovery, 
when  the  white  population  in  the  three  States  and  four  Territories  named  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  thousand,  we  may  safely  estimate  that  it  has  swelled  at  this 
date  to  near  one  million  of  souls.  That  so  numerous  a  people,  occupying  so 
varied  a  soil  and  climate,  covering  so  wide  a  region  over  which  they  are  dis- 
persed, remote  from  the  commercial  facilities  of  older  communities,  should  find 
it  incumbent,  as  their  wants  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  populatioa,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  permits  the  indulgence  in  more  luxurious  habits*  to 
examine  their  undeveloped  resources  for  the  means  of  supply,  is  the  teaching  of 
a  correct  public  economy. 

H(>nce  the  question  of  soil,  adaptation  of  climate,  and  the  available  supplies 
of  labor  with  which  to  grow  the  raw  material  of  both  the  articles  of  fint  neoes- 
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Bity  and  of  laxmy,  mnst  be  considered  before  conclusions  can  bf  drawn  as  to 
the  capacity  of  a  country  to  support  a  large  and  permanent  population  in  a  con- 
dition of  continuous  prosperity,  exempt  from  too  exacting  a  tribute  to  foreign 
trade. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cost  of  its  food  is  the  annual  expenditure  of  a 
people  for  clotoing  and  the  other  various  uses  to  which  the  textile  fibres  are  put 
after  being  made  into  cloths  for  bagging,  tents,  ship-sails,  carpets,  and  general 
household  furniture  and  upholstery ;  and  were  an  inventory  at  any  time  to  be 
taken  of  the  two  values,  it  would  doubtless  be  shown  that  the  sum  total  invested 
in  textiles  would  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  the  esculents.  From  this  it  may  be 
seen  how  much  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  affected  by  the  production  within  its 
territory  of  its  requirements  of  woven  fibres.  A  nation,  however,  may  be  only 
a  purchaser  of  raw  materials,  and  by  becoming  its  manufacturer  still  derive  a 
considerable  share  of  prosperity  from  the  enterprise.  This  is  seen  in  the  history 
of  the  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manufacture  in  Oreat  Britain,  where  neither  cot- 
ton nor  silk  is  grown,  and  wool  but  in  limited  quantities.  Were  Great  Britain 
the  grower  of  the  raw  material  she  spins  and  weaves,  how  vastly  greater  would 
be  the  accumulated  profits  to  her  people.  The  United  States  are  very  large  pro- 
ducers of  both  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  writer,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  will 
endeavor  to  show  that  within  her  limits  there  is  a  vast  region  which  has  both 
the  atmospheric  and  meteorological  conditions  requisite  to  constitute  her  the 
greatest  silk-producing  country  on  the  globe. 

The  production  of  textile  fibres  has  been  deemed  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  people  of  California  that  the  legislature  passed  an  act  offering  very  large 
bounties  to  those  producing  the  first  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  several  textiles 
to  be  exhibited  before  a  board  of  judges,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  State  is 
president.  The  sum  total  of  bounties,  offered  by  the  legislature  reaches  the  sum 
of  $  1 1 1,200,  irrespective  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  besides  $1,000  each  to  the  four  district  societies,  and  $oOO  each 
to  the  county  agricultural  societies,  to  be  expended  inpremiums  for  articles  the 
product  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  State,  The  act  of  the  legislature 
contemplated  the  production  in  the  State  of  nearly  all  the  great  staples  of  every- 
day ncce8i*ity,  as  well  as  many  of  the  luxuries,  which  put  every  clime  under  trib- 
ute to  furnish  supplies. 

The  reasons  why  cotton  culture  in  the  Pacific  States  will  never  be  a  success- 
ful industry,  except  in  a  few  localities  in  the  southern  part  of  Galifornia,  will 
effectually  explode  all  visions  that  this  side  of  the  continent  will  never  become  a 
foi-midable  rival  of  the  Gulf  States  as  a  grower  of  cotton  textiles. 

COTTON-GROWING  IN  THE   PACIFIC  STATES  A  FAILURE  FROM   MBTBOROLOGICAL 

CAUSES. 

No  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  holding  so  important  a  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind,  requires  so  pampered  an  existence,  both  in  the  nourish- 
ment it  mut^t  obtain  from  the  soil  and  the  required  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  order  that  it  may  reach  its  most  perfect  development  and  maturity,  as  does 
the  cotton. 

Seiii»itive  to  cold  in  the  extreme  degree,  if  the  spring  is  excessively  wet  the 
young  plants  will  have  a  yellow,  sickly  hue,  and  maintain  a  precarious  tenurQ 
3f  life,  until  the  summer  solstico  has  deeply  and  effectually  wlirmed  the  earth 
ibout  it.*?  roots.  The  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  slope,  to  which  I  de- 
sign my  observations  to  apply  while  treating  of  cotton  culture  in  this  paper,  have 
Jie  meteorological  phenomeuon  of  a  wet  and  dry  season,  each  occupying  with 
^gid  exactness  an  equal  portion  of  the  year.  The  wet  season  commences  in 
November  and  terminates  in  May.  During  this  period  there  is  a  low  tempera- 
;ure  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that,  with  the  frequent  and  often  copious  showers  of 
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rain,  the  earth  becomce  cool  and  stores  up  a  snpply  of  moisture  against  the  im- 
pending six  months  of  drought.  This  cocAness  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil,  whib 
favorable  to  the  cereals  and  grasses,  is,  in  the  reverse  ratio,  detrimental  to  the 
cotton  plant.  Of  a  large  number  of  plants  growing  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  which  I  have  examined,  not  one  of  them  had  a  healthy  appearance  nntil 
after  the  clos<i  of  the  rainy  season.  The  close  of  the  rainy  season  is  succeeded 
by  cold,  dry  winds  which  have  the  effect  to  dry  the  surface  of  the  ground;  thii 
checks  the  growth  of  the  surface  roots  and  induces  the  sending  down  of  a  single 
strong  tap  root  in  all  of  the  annuals.  Plants  which  procure  their  sustenance 
chiefly  fi*om  a  tap  root,  spindle  up  with  a  corresponding  stem,  quite  aa  devoid  of 
vigorous  fide  branches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  they  are  of  latent 
roots  below  it.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  the  cotton  plant  is  found  in  the 
beginn'mg  of  the  season  in  California.  The  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to 
induce  the  emission  of  vigorous  side  branches  at  as  early  a  period  in  the  seuon 
as  possible,  as  it  is  on  these  he  must  expect  to  find  the  earliest  maturing  bolls. 
The  emission  of  strong  lateral  branches  on  the  cotton  plant  is  greatly  promoted 
by  frequent  warm  rains  during  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  a  climatic  phe- 
nomenon unknown  in  the  Pacific  States.  The  cotton  plant  is  mainly  a  sumoe 
feeder,  which  seeks  its  nutriment  from  the  debris  of  decaying  vegetation  of  the 
previous  year,  as  it  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  under  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun  and  a  constant  immersion  of  niin  and  dew,  and  in  all  stages  of  ita  erowth 
makes  enormous  demands  upon  the  soil  and  atmosphere  for  supplies  of  rood. 

The  plant,  starting  on  its  career  in  California  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
continues  to  meet,  at  every  stage  of  its  existence,  a  meteoralogical  phenomeiUNi 
no  less  disadvantageous.  The  climatic  condition  so  inimical  to  the  health  of 
the  plant  consists  in  the  certain  recurrence  of  a  low  temperature  throughout  the 
night,  succeeding  the  high  temperature  generally  prevailing  thi  oughout  the  day. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  interior  districts,  protected  by  ranges  of  hills  from  the  cold 
winds  and  fogs  of  the  ocean,  the  average  temperature  at  noon  may  be  set  down 
at  80^  Fahrenheit,  while  in  the  same  localities  at  midnight  it  will  have  fallen 
to  60°.  This  extraordinary  variation  continues  throughout  the  snmmer  season, 
and  is  accompanied  with  dry  parching  winds  which  rapidly  extract  the  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  well  as  from  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  shrivelling 
the  leaves  so  that  their  valves  become  choked  by  minute  particles  of  dust,  thus 
checking  respiration,  or  stopping  it  altogether.  The  leaf  of  the  cotton  plant  is 
endowed  with  uncommon  absorbent  functions,  and  in  countries  where  there  are 
copious  warm  night  dews  it  will  thrive  vigorously  without  rain.  Dews,  how- 
evt-r,  seldom  fail  in  California  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  beyond  the 
region  penetrated  by  the  ocean  fogs.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Pacific 
States  have  neither  the  periodical  rains  nor  dews  requisite  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  cotton  plant.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  absence  of  rain  nmy  be 
remedied  by  artificial  irrigation.  This  may  be  true  of  California,  where  the 
means  of  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  are  obtainable  at  moderate  cost.  But  passing 
this  objectionable  mode  of  supplying  a  deficit  in  nature,  there  can  be  no  artificial 
way  devised  by  which  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  nightly  dews.  £ven 
cpuld  this  difficulty  be  obviated  so  as  to  get  the  plant  startea  in  a  condition  of 
promise,  there  is  still,  later  in  the  season,  an  opposing  meteorological  condition 
to  be  met  which  no  expediency  of  art  can  overcome  or  modify,  so  there  will,  at 
last,  be  an  int<uperable  obstacle  to  successful  cotton-growing  in  the  Pacific  States. 
This  pht-nomeiioVi  consists  in  the  arid  atmosphere  which  prevails  during  the 
period  whil**  the  bolls  are  expanding  and  bursting  open. 

The  cotton  fibre  is  formed  by  the  hardening  of  the  milky  secretion  hermet- 
ically sealed  in  the  green  boll,  the  rind  of  which  is  of  a  tough  elastic  consistency 
when  approaching  maturity,  and  is  divided  from  the  stem  to  the  apex  by  a  nom- 
ber  of  sutures,  held  together  by  a  natural  glue.  When  the  fibre  begins  to 
mature  the  bolls  change  from  a  green  to  a  dull  grayish  brown  color,  and  it  is  at 
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this  period  that  a  favorable  climatic  influence  is  required  more  than  at  any  other 
time  of  its  growth.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  with  an  entire  absence  of  nightly 
dews,  the  bolls  open  with  difficulty,  and  the  staple  will  be  found  harsh  and  un- 
even. A  warm,  moist,  soft  atmosphere  keeps  the  rind  of  the  boll  pliable,  so  that 
its  ftillest  expansion  takes  place,  while  the  fibre  is  acquiring  its  finish,  thereby 
enabliu']:  it  to  form  regular  layers,  and  giving  it  a  silky  consistency.  Where 
this  soft,  moist  condicion  of  the  atmosphere  prevails,  the  rind  of  the  boll  will 
commence  opening  at  the  apex,  the  glue  being  dissolved  by  the  night  moisture, 
so  that  several  divisions  of  the  shell  will  roll  outwardly  and  below  the  point  of 
intersection  at  the  base,  thus  leaving  the  cotton  free  to  be  plucked  without  the 
fingers  of  the  picker  being  forced  against  the  rind.  Where  the  atmosphere  is 
dry,  as  it  is  in  all  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  with  the  exception  of 
those  portions  exposed  to  sea  fogs,  the  bolls  of  the  cotton  plant  will  be  irregular 
in  shape,  and  the  fibre  consequently  uneven  in  texture.  Nor  can  the  bolls 
readily  open,  because  the  glue  which  holds  the  joints  of  the  rind  together  be- 
comes only  partially  dissolved ;  hence  it  may  be  observed,  on  examination,  that 
tlie  sharp  points  of  the  rind  project  amid  the  expanding  fibre,  so  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  pick  it  out,  because  of  its  entanglement  in  the  pieces  of  the  rind,  as 
well  as  from  the  pain  inflicted  upon  the  fingers  of  those  engaged  in  gathering  it. 

Cotton  may  be  grown  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  the  southern  part  of 
California,  where  the  climate  is  warmer  and  of  a  more  even  temperature  tnan  in 
the  middle  and  northern  portions;  but  even  there  it  cannot  be  made  to  compete 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  cotton-growing  States,  either  in  the  quality  of  the 
staple  produced,  or  in  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  profitably  grown. 

Even  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  there  are  climatic  reasons  why  certain 
localities  produce  a  better  grade  of  cotton  than  others.  The  character  of  the 
soil  on  which  the  plants  are  grown  has  less  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  pro- 
duct than  atmospheric  influences.  Take  the  sea  island  for  illustration.  It  no- 
where compares  in  fertility  with  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Yet  the  sea 
islands  produce  the  most  valuable  cotton  grown  on  the  globe,  while  in  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  the  staple  is  scarcely  up  to  a  fair  average  of  American  cottons. 
The  sea  islands  possess  more  fully  every  requisite  of  climate  for  the  perfection 
of  cotton  growing  than  any  other  locality  in  America.  They  have  an  evenness 
of  temperature,  with  warmth  and  moisture,  nowhere  else  found  in  the  same 
degree.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  grow  the  sea  island  staple  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  without  success,  except  it  may  be  in  a  limited  locality  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Nor  can  this  unequalled,  long,  silky  textile  be  produced 
anywhere  else  than  on  the  American  sea  islands,  until  natural  laws  can  be 
cliangcd. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  atmospheric  influences  which  affect  the  cotton 
plant,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  most  precarious  cotton  region  in  the  cotton 
States  is  that  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  waters  of 
this  great  affluent  remain  cold  from  taking  their  rise  in  snowy  latitudes  until 
they  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  continuing  in  this  condition  until  well  into  sum- 
mer. Hence  there  is  a  low  temperature  given  the  atmosphere  near  its  banks 
during  the  night.  This  often  keeps  the  cotton  plant  in  a  backward  state  in  the 
spring,  predisposing  it  to  the  attacks  of  the  army  worm  and  other  enemies. 

Regarding  the  present  liigh  price  of  cotton  fibre  as  temporary,  rather  than  to 
be  permanent,  the  cultivation  of  this  textile  does  not  promise  to  be  either  ex- 
tensive or  remunerative  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territonep,  and  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  have  sufficient  prodaced  in  those  localities  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  resident  population,  climatic  reasons  will  be  found  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  even  a  partial  success  in  this  industry. 
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FLAX  AND  HBMP  IN  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

If  the  meteorological  condition  in  this  region  is  unfavorable  for  thecnltivatioii 
of  cotton,  it  might  be  supposed  that  there  should  exist  a  congeniality  for  flax 
and  hemp,  because  either  of  these  textiles  will  thrive  under  climatic  infloences 
unfriendly  to  cotton.  Both  flax  and  hemp,  however,  demand  one  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  climate  which  must  be  had  by  the  cotton  plant — moisture,  mi 
cotton  requires  a  high  temperature  with  moisture,  while  flax  and  hemp  succeed 
where  the  mercury  falls  so  low  that  the  cotton  plant  will  have  a  yellow,  sickly  hoe. 

Flax  in  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  hemp  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the 
empire  of  Russia,  succeed  best  on  moist,  alluvial  soils,  near  large  bodies  of  water, 
where  there  is  a  moderat^^ly  low  temperature  during  the  night.  Alluvial  soils 
and  the  requisite  low  temperature  are  obtainable  in  large  districts  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  both  flax  and  hemp  make  a  large  growth  of  straw  wherever  cultivated 
upon  them.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  both  of  these  textiles  could  be 
grown  in  the  Pacific  States  to  supply  the  local  demand,  and  even  for  export 

The  production  of  the  straw  of  flax  and  hemp  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  textile,  and  is  the  least  difficult  labor  in  the  whole  enterprise.  The  most 
critical  operation  is  the  rotting  process.  This  not  only  requires  skill  and  jud^ 
ment,  but  for  its  thorough  and  perfect  accomplishment  we  must  have  the  aid  of 
regular  copious  dews,  or  the  facilities  to  rot  it  in  artificial  tanks.  The  process 
of  hackling  so  as  to  separate  the  fibre  from  the  haulm  or  woody  parts,  though 
tedious,  is  not  affected  by  climatic  influences.  In  the  Pacific  States  there  are 
no  dews  of  certain  regularity,  such  as  would  accomplish  the  rotting  of  the  woody 
parts  of  flax  and  hemp  sufficiently  to  enable  the  separation  of  the  fibre ;  nor  are 
the  facilities  for  water-rotting  to  be  had  except  in  limited  supply,  contiguous  to 
the  localities  where  the  textiles  would  be  grown.  Indeed,  the  only  favorable 
situations  for  growing  the  straw,  having  facilities  for  water-rotting  at  hand,  are 
the  table  lands  on  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers ;  but  these,  owing  to 
frequent  inundations,  would  render  the  investment  of  capital  in  their  cnltivation 
precarious,  until  some  general  and  costly  system  of  reclamation  shall  have  been 
adopted. 

The  absence  of  dews  and  the  inconvenience  of  providing  the  means  to  water- 
rot  the  straw,  are  only  incidental  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  in  flax  and 
hemp  husbandry  in  the  Pacific  States.  The  real,  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  to  success  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  neither  flax  nor  hemp  has  a  tex- 
tile fibre  of  any  value  when  grown  in  the  dry,  brazen  climate  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  Noticing  the  brittleness  of  some  green  hemp  which  I  found  growing 
wild  along  the  mining  canals  in  Eldorado  county,  I  was  led  into  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  character  of  the  fibre  on  flax,  hemp,  and  a  large  variety  of  plants  indig- 
enous to  the  country,  whose  related  species  have  a  fibrous  tendency  in  climates 
where  there  are  periodical  rains,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  same  indispo- 
sition to  clothe  itself  with  a  fibrous  cuticle  prevailing  among  all  of  the  vegetalole 
tribes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  quick  the  annuals  disappear  in  California  after  the  first 
heavy  rains  in  the  fall.  A  swamp  of  mustard  which,  before  the  rain,  will  be 
found  impassable  even  to  the  wild  Spanish  horses  and  cattle,  no  sooner  beoomes 
soaked  by  the  first  showers  in  the  fall  than  the  tree-like  stems  snap  to  the 
merest  gust  of  wind,  and,  what  was  shortly  before  an  impassable  barrier  to  man 
and  beast,  will  lie  prostrate,  rapidly  decaying  into  debris  to  nourish  the  young 
vegetation  which  immediately  shoots  up  to  take  its  place.  This  is  but  the  cob- 
dition  of  all  the  annuals,  and  especially  so  with  the  grasses  and  the  straw  of 
the  cereals.  All  vegetable  substances  in  this  climate  have  a  proneness  to 
become  bi  ittle  towaids  maturity,  and  even  the  basket  willow  loses  its  pliabtlityt 
and  all  other  varieties  of  woods,  whether  indigenous  or  transplanted  from  other 
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climates,  fail,  when  grown  here,  to  have  that  elasticity  and  toughness  which 
give  value  for  mechanical  purposes. 

This  lack  of  fihrous  cuticle  on  the  annuals  and  the  brittleness  of  the  stalk 
must  be  attributed  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate  during  the  growing  season,  as 
but  little  rain  falls  after  vegetation  starts,  and  none  while  it  is  in  process  of 
maturing.  Hence,  in  place  of  a  fibrous  bark,  which  vegetation  acquires  in 
countries  exposed  to  periodical  rains,  the  cuticle  of  the  same  plants  ia  a  dry 
climate  is  a  glutinous  substance.  Thus,  all  species  of  vegetation  are  enabled 
to  resist  the  strong  winds  which  prevail  in  all  arid  climates  until  this  gluten  is 
dissolved  by  the  rains  of  the  wet  season,  when,  as  before  remarked,  it  rapidly 
decays  and  becomes  a  vegetable  mould  to  enrich  the  succeeding  generations  of 
vegetable  life. 

The  early  Spanish  colonists  discovered  among  the  natives  of  the  country 
only  a  single  species  of  vegetable  fibre  of  which  they  made  any  use,  and  this 
was  an  indigenous  hemp,  of  which  they  manufactured  no  other  article  than  their 
rude  fishing  nets,  and  this,  too,  was  grown  about  the  Tulare  lakes,  probably  the 
most  humid  locality  in  the  country.  If  the  climate  had  been  favorable  to  tho 
growing  of  vegetable  fibres,  should  we  not  expect  to  find  among  the  aborigines 
textile  fabrics  manufactured  from  the  same  into  articles  of  utility  and  necessity? 
One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  semi  savage  or  barbarian  life  in  Central 
America,  or  among  the  myriads  of  the  Oriental  tribes,  is  the  domestic  thrift 
occasioned  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  people  in  working  vegetable  textiles  into 
clothing  and  atl  manner  of  useful  implements.  Where  this  is  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  accompanying  moist  climate.  To  this  phenomenon  may  we 
not  ascribe  their  success  in  growing  vegetable  textiles?  If  we  look  at  the 
character  of  the  climate  required  for  the  most  successful  production  of  our  own 
great  textile  fibre — cotton — we  find  it  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Cape  Hatteras,  a  region  having  a  more  regular  and  copious 
idotherm  than  any  other  of  equal  extent. 

Comparing,  then,  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  States  with  the  climates  of  the 
countries  where  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  are  produced  in  greatest  perfection  and 
abundance,  little  encouragement  offers  for  the  production  of  these  great  staples 
of  commerce  in  the  Pacific  States  as  a  successful  competition,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  attempt  to  grow  Fufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  resident  popu- 
lation will  be  a  correct  public  economy  while  natural  laws  are  so  insuperable 
an  obstacle  to  success. 

AMMAL   TEXTILE    FIBRES    IN    THE    PACIFIC    STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 

However  much  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  may  be  lacking  ia  the  elements 
which  conduce  to  the  successful  culture  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  this  vast 
region  is  fortunately  blessed  with  other  resources  which  amply  compensate  the 
foregoing  deficiencies. 

1  Lrf  ciipacity  for  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  other  fleece-producing  animals  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  Not  only  is  the  herbage  abundant,  and  of  a  quality  suited 
to  the  nature  and  habits  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  the  climate  is  so  mild  and 
equable,  and  the  atmosphere  so  pure,  that  animals  attain  here  their  most  pjrfect 
development  in  form  and  size,  while  they  also  retain  a  remarkable  degree  of 
health,  notwithstanding^  from  their  gregarious  habits  and  the  conformation  of 
the  country,  they  are  often  herded  in  vast  flocks. 

The  perfect  ailaptation  of  the  country  to  wool-growing  was  long  since  exem- 
plified by  the  enterprise  of  the  mission  fathers,  who  could  procure  no  other 
textile  with  which  to  clothe  the  hordes  of  rude  savages  which  they  collected 
at  the  various  mission  establishments.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  fathers  no  more 
cultivated  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  than  had  tlie  natives  of  the  country,  is  cumu- 
lative evidence  that  textiles  of  vegetable  growth  could  not  be  successfully  pro- 
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duced.  Hence,  with  that  singalar  intelligence  which  rendered  every  enteiprise 
the  mission  fathers  undertook  a  practical  success,  they  at  once  commenced  sheep 
hushandry  on  such  a  scale  of  magnitude  that,  in  no  long  time*  the  mde  inhabi- 
tants who  flocked  to  the  missions  were  clothed  in  garbs  more  fitting  their  adyeBt 
among  those  of  Christian  civilization. 

The  extent  of  sheep  husbandry,  conducted  by  the  Catholic  priests  at  the 
missions,  may  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  at  seventeen  of  the  establisli- 
ments,  located  on  a  line  near  the  sea-coast,  and  extending  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  there  were,  in  1825,  the 
period  when  the  missions  were  at  their  greatest  height  of  prosperity,  an  aggre- 
gate of  one  million  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  sheep.  Thn 
does  not  include  the  flocks  of  sheep  owned  by  the  rancheros  which  were,  doubt- 
less, quite  as  numerous  as  those  possessed  by  the  church.  Besides  sheep,  thefe 
were  grazed  at  the  missions  enumerated  eighty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  horses  aud  mules,  and  one  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thoo- 
sand  three  hundred  and  ninety- six  head  of  cattle,  while,  within  the  same  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast,  private  rancheros  herded  far  more  nnmeroos  droves. 

This  wonderful  exhibit  of  pastoral  industry  was  all  contained  in  a  limited 
district  of  California,  because  at  that  time  the  great  San  Joaquin  and  Saen- 
mento  valleys,  the  country  north  of  San  Francisco  bay  and  the  foot-hill  regiom 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  were  in  the  occupancy  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  savages. 
This  thrift,  too,  marks  the  last  decade  of  Spanish  vice-regal  dominion  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  its  subsequent  rapid  decline  may  be  traced  from  the  commencement 
of  Mexican  misrule,  when  the  rich  accumulations  of  the  mission  £&thers  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  irresponsible  military  and  civil  official  rapacity. 

When  the  United  States  took  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  seen  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  Mexican  mi:<govo.mment  had  been  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  the  missions,  by  the  annihilation  of  nearly  every  vestige  of  the 
remarkable  industry  planned  and  put  in  successful  execution  by  the  sagacity, 
courage,  and  pcrsev«*rance  of  the  priests,  and  in  no  other  feature  was  the  die- 
struction  so  total  and  disastrous  in  its  consequence  to  the  helpless  Indians  as 
was  the  sudden  extinction  of  their  sheep  husbandry.  By  this,  the  hordes  of 
savages  who  had  been  gathered  around  the  missions,  looking  solely  to  the 
fathers  for  food  and  clothing,  were  deprived  of  their  only  source  of  supply,  and 
having  acquired  scarcely  any  other  fearui»  of  civilization  than  dependence  and 
some  of  its  worst  vices,  were,  when  tiirown  back  to  savage  life,  swift  victims  of 
hunger  and  nakedness,  disappearing  from  view  as  if  swept  from  the  earth  by  an 
all -devouring  pestilence. 

The  sudden  rise  and  tempomry  prosperity  of  sheep  husbandry  under  the  care 
of  the  mission  fathers  was  owing  to  a  local  exigency  in  which  commercial  con- 
siderations had  no  influence.  The  isolation  of  the  country  from  the  outside 
world  was  a  bar  to.  all  thought  of  foreign  traffic.  The  mission  fathers  reared 
their  flocks  of  dumb  brutes,  scarcely  more  dumb  than  the  people  they  were  try- 
ing to  christianize,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  textile  from  which  to 
fabricate  garments  for  the  savages,  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  proselyting.  And 
it  is  this  very  isolation  from  the  commercial  world  which  caused  so  sadden  a 
disappearance  of  a  gre^it  agricultural  industry.  Brief,  however,  as  was  its  ex- 
istence, it  rose  to  such  a  magnitude  as  served  a  great  purpose.  It  left  a  history 
full  of  significance  to  an  energetic  race,  following  shortly  afterwards  and  bring' 
ing  iu  tlu^ir  advent  commerciid  necessities  as  fixed  as  natural  law^.  This  new 
race  is  re  establishing  sheep  husbandry  in  California  on  a  basis  so  firm  and 
enduring  that  no  adventitious  circumstances  can  accomplish  its  rain. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  written  by  James  E.  Perkins,  secretiij 
of  the  California  Wool-Growers'  Association,  will  be  found  interesting  as  a 
comprt;hensive  review  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  State,  from  its  settlement  by 
Americ;ins  down  to  the  year  1863 : 
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«*  For  several  years  after  the  settlement  of  this  State  the  opinion  prevailed, 
very  generally,  that  sheep  could  not  be  raised  here  to  any  profit  for  their  wool. 
It  was  argued  that  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  and  the  dry  food  on  which 
they  must  subsist  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  would  tend  to  produce  a  fleece 
so  light  and  thin  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  shearing.  Under  this  impression,  those 
who  owned  or  purchased  sheep  looked  only  to  the  market  for  mutton  for  their 
outlet  and  profit. 

**  Scarcely  anything  but  the  native  or  New  Mexican  sheep  could  be  found, 
and  these,  worthless  as  they  were,  were  still  further  debased  by  crossing  with 
some  Chinese  rams  which  were  imported  about  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two  or  three.  The  only  recommendation  either  of  these  classes  of  sheep 
possessed  was  their  prodigious  fecundity,  the  ewes  often  bearing  triplets,  almost 
invariably  twins,  and  sometimes  ^ve  and  even  seven  lambs  at  a  birth.  In  size, 
form,  constitutional  vigor,  and  disposition,  they  were  the  perfection  of  all  that 
is  undesirable,  while  their  fleece  rarely  exceeded  two  or  two  and  a  half  pounds 
of  coarse,  uneven,  kempty  wool,  suited  only  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  fabrics, 
scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  sacking  and  transporting  to  market.  Yet  it  is  from 
this  basis  that  our  stocks  of  the  present  day  have  mainly  sprung,  and  we  owe 
to  it  the  demonstration  of  the  suitability  of  our  climate  and  grasses  for  the  rais- 
ing and  keeping  of  the  superior  classes  to  which  we  are  now  approaching. 

**  During  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- two,  three,  and  four,  quite  a 
number  of  Missouri  and  a  few  Ohio  sheep  were  driven  across  the  plains,  and 
towards  the  latter  of  those  years  some  fine  importations  of  Australian  sheep  were 
received,  all  of  which  found  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices.  Most  sheep- 
raisers,  who  have  been  long  in  the  business,  can  well  remember  when  the  pos- 
session of  a  very  ordinary  American  ram  was  considered  a  most  fortunate  thing, 
and  half-breeds  {i.  c,  crosses  of  American  rams  on  Mexican  ewes)  were  eagerly 
sought  for. 

"  The  immense  increase  of  sheep  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  continued  intro- 
duction of  immense  droves  from  New  Mexico,  very  shortly  brought  the  stock 
of  mutton  sheep  fully  up  to  the  demand  from  the  butchers,  and  threatened,  at 
no  distant  time,  to  be  so  largely  in  excess  as  to  reduce  prices  far  below  the  cost 
of  production.  As  early  as  the  year  1854  some  of  our  moi^t  enterprising  sheep- 
raisers  anticipated  this  result,  and  believing  that  a  climate  and  range  on  which 
the  poorer  breeds  seemed  to  thrive  so  well  must  answer  equally  as  well  for  the 
higher  classes  of  sheep,  and  that  they  could  be  raised  here  for  the  fleece  alone, 
set  about  the  importation  of  thoroughbred  merino  rams  of  Vermont  and  New 
York.  To  Messrs  Curtis  and  McConnell,  of  Sacramento  county,  belongs  the 
credit  of  the  first  importation  of  the  Vermont  or,  generally  designated,  Spanish 
merino.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  now  dead,  but  they  lived  to  see  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  foresight.  Other  importations  of  both  French  and  Spanish 
merino  stocks  rapidly  followed,  as  also  of  Cots  wold,  Leicester,  and  Southdown. 
Large  numbers  of  Australian  rams  and  ewes  were  brought  in  and  all  sold  at  ex- 
treme prices.  Before  the  year  1860  there  was  scarcely  a  flock  in  the  State  that 
had  not  some  infusion  of  improved  blood  from  these  importations,  and  the  char- 
acter of  California  wools  began  to  exhibit  a  percentage  of  improvement  scarcely 
less  than  the  increase  in  quantity,  until,  at  the  present  day,  an  unmixed  flock 
of  native  sheep  is  by  far  more  rarely  met  than  were  improved  flocks  in  1856. 

*•  A  glance  at  our  estimated  wool  clips  for  the  past  ten  years  will  show  the 
rapid  increase  and  the  important  position  already  attained,  viz  : 

Estimated  product  of  wool  in  pounds. 


1854 175,000 

1855  360,000 

185G 600,000 

1857 1,100.000 

1858 1,  428,  350 


1859 2,378,250 

1860 3,  260,  000 

186! 4,600,000 

1862 5,530,000 

1863 6,857,109 
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"  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  the  census  reported  onr  wool  product  at  about 
fire  thousand  pounds ;  but  it  was  not  until  eighteen  hundred  and  fiflty-four  that 
it  attained  sufficient  magnitude  to  obtain  notice  in  the  list  of  exports.  Tlut 
year  we  shipped  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  bales.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  extent,  in  bales,  of  our  exports  for  each  year  since*  tii: 


Export  of  wool  in  hales. 


12.088 
15,9S4 
22, 113 
18,146 


1800 2,487  1860 

1856 3,924  1861 

1857 6.664  1862 

1858 6,  496  1863 

1859 10,670 

'*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wools  shipped  this  year  has  been  in  prened 
bale£>,  weighing  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  each,  the  ordinirj 
bales  heretofore  averaging  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  ponndi 
each. 

'*  Of  the  entire  export  up  to  the  year  1856,  probably  nine-tenths  was  of  the 
native  breed,  originally  poor  enough,  and  sent  forward  in  such  abominable  con- 
dition as  still  further  to  depress  it  in  the  estimation  of  dealers  and  mannfactoreFB; 
and  prejudices  were  then  formed  against  California  wools  from  which  they  have 
not  yet  recovered.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  exports  of  wool  is  beginning  to 
attract  the  notice  of  eastern  manufacturers,  and  already  California  is  looked  to 
for  a  respectable  portion  of  the  yearly  supply." 

PRESENT   CONDITION  OF  WOOL-GROWING. 

Sheep  husbandry  in  California,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  commercial  demand 
for  wool,  has  been  attended  with  m:>rc  than  the  success  and  failure  which  usually 
accompanies  the  impetus  given  all  new  enterprises  by  prospects  of  large  gains, 
so  attractive  to  every  class  of  Americans.  In  this  State,  however,  tho  busineea 
of  sheep  husbandry  has  been  mainly  conducted  by  two  classes  of  persona — the 
capitalist,  who  invested  his  money  in  largo  flocks,  and  residing  in  the  city  or 
town,  gave  no  personal  care  to  them,  but  intrusted  them  to  hired  shepherds 
whose  qualifications  were  not  of  a  high  order;  and  those  who  commenced  with 
limited  means  and  remained  with  their  flocks,  devoting  all  their  abilities  and  in- 
crea^*ing  profits  to  the  business  as  a  specialty.  Few  persons  engaged  in  cereal 
farming  have  as  yet  entered  into  sheep-rearing  as  a  part  of  their  operations. 

Short  ar«  the  time  has  been  hiiice  sheep  husbandry,  under  the  system  of  im- 
proved grades  of  wool,  was  commenced,  it  has  been  quite  long  enough  to  dis- 
courage the  capitalist  who  devv>ted  nothing  to  the  enterprise  but  his  money,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  at  thi^  time,  nearly  every  one  of  these  has  sold  off  his  flocks 
and  abandoned  the  speculation  in  di.<gust.  This,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  unfavorable  indication  with  reference  to  the  climate  and  pasturage  of 
the  country  for  wool-growing — it  should  be  considered  as  in  no  wise  discourag- 
ing. Thor^e  persons  who  iuve.stod  capital  in  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  intrusted 
their  management  to  ignorant,  uiiinteres^ted  employes,  argued  that  because  the 
mission  priests  conducted  sheep  husbandry  on  a  large  scale,  with  stupid  Indians 
as  shepherds,  there  ought  to  be  no  failure  where,  at  a  later  day,  a  more  intelli- 
gent race  of  pi'ople  couUl  be  employed  lor  this  purpose,  overlooking  the  fiict 
that  th(^  mission  fathers  lived  in  (he  midst  of  their  flocks*  giving  them  their 
constant,  watchful,  intelligent  oversight. 

The  persons  who  alone  have  met  with  a  large  degree  of  success  in  sheep 
husbandry  in  California  are  those  commencing  with  a  limited  number  of  sheepi 
or,  by  uniting  personal  supi'rintendence  with  the  investment  of  capital»  have 
fulluwed   the  example  of  the  padres,  and  icmaincd  with  their  flocks.    The 
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largeBt  proprietors  of  pure  merinoeB  in  the  State  can  look  back  only  a  few  brief 
jrears,  when,  with  weary  steps,  they  followed  their  dozen  or  two  of  pure- bloods 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  camping  in  their  midst  at  night  in  the  solitude 
[>f  wide  stretching  prairie ;  and  now  they  may  sum  up  the  results  of  their 
patient,  persevering  effort  in  flocks  which  will  number  tens  of  thousands.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  the  accretion  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  sheep  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  proprietor  is  correct  public  agricultural  economy,  or  will,  in  its 
entire  results,  be  profitable  to  the  owner.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the 
year's  gains  may  be  satisfactory  ;  but,  should  a  season  of  drought,  such  as 
occurred  in  1864,  take  place,  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  so  many  animals  in  a 
restricted  district  must  be  attended  with  great  losses  from  starvation,  while 
even  iu  the  most  favorable  seasons  epidemics  are  liable  to  break  out  in  large 
herds,  and  from  an  inability  to  treat  individual  animals  for  the  infection  before 
it  becomes  wide-spread,  the  entire  flock  may  be  decimated.  It  would  be  a 
better  policy  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  adopt  a  more  diversified  farming, 
for  among  a  greater  division  of  interests  wool-growing  could  be  made  exceed- 
ingly profitable. 

ALL  FARMBRS  SHOULD  BE  SHBEP-GROWBRS. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  every  farmer  would  find  it  profitable  to  keep  a 
small  flock  of  fine-wool  sheep  on  a  farm  where  grain  is  the  principal  crop.  By 
raising  his  own  mutton  a  large  saving  is  made  in  the  butcher's  bill;  the  sale  of 
the  wool  will  bring  ready  money  just  before  harvest,  when  it  is  most  needed  to 
conduct  the  fanning  operations  with  celerity  and  economy.  Nor  are  these  the 
greatest  benefits  to  accrue  from  a  system  of  mixed  farming  in  which  sheep- 
raising  has  its  appropriate  share.  Sheep  are  the  best  scavengers  which  can  be 
put  on  a  field  after  the  grain  is  cut,  to  clear  the  land  of  weeds,  while  their  drop- 
pings are  a  far  better  fertilizer  than  the  debris  of  stubble  and  litter  they  con- 
sume, which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  ploughed  under  to  decompose.  In  a 
country  like  California,  where  the  noxious  herbage  tends  to  a  rapid  usurpation 
of  the  soil,  the  services  of  sheep  are  invaluable  to  keep  the  land  from  being 
overrun  by  poisoLOus  weeds. 

When  sheep-husbandry  shall  become,  in  the  Pacific  States,  a  part  of  every 
farmer's  operations,  we  may  look  for  a  much  higher  standard  in  the  grade  of 
wools  there  produced,  as  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  small  herdsman  to  cull 
out  the  worthless  or  inferior  animals,  and  to  retain,  for  breeding  purposes  and 
the  fleece,  only  such  as  are  of  superior  quality.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  the  large  herdsmen  are  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  breeding ;  they  are 
constantly  improving  their  flocks.  In  no  wool  growing  country  is  there,  proba- 
bly, more  expense  and  painstaking  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  animals  of 
the  best  points  for  breeders,  both  male  and  female,  than  in  California ;  but  this 
must  necessarily  be  limited  to  such  animals  as  are  kept  for  special  breeding,  as, 
where  flocks  number  tens  of  thousands,  the  matter  of  pairing  the  male  and 
female  so  as  to  secure  an  improved  offspring  is,  in  a  great  measure,  impossibl'-, 

SHEEP   STARVATION    IN    THE    PACIFIC    STATES. 

With  a  cool,  healthful  climate  throughout  the  districts  lying  between  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  there 
is  no  season  of  the  year  throughout  this  vast  sheep-walk  when  animals  are  liable 
to  receive  injury  either  from  an  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  nor  are  winter  rains  so 
severe  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  most  delicate  where  ample  supplies  of  forage 
are  stored  so  as  to  give  a  small  feed  of  hay  during  the  short  season  between  the 
destruction  of  the  old  grass  by  the  rains,  and  the  appearance  of  the  new.  Fa- 
vorable as  his  appears  to  be  for  the  prosecution  of  sheep  husbandry,  yet  the 
losses  throughout  this  region  during  the  year  1864  were,  in  the  aggregate,  ontr- 
31 
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third  of  all  the  shcpp  within  the  district,  and  caused  solely  by  starvatkm.  It 
should  he  rememhered,  however,  as  a  mitigating  circumstance,  that  this  jev 
was  one  of  extraordinary  drought,  and  it  brought  to  light,  in  a  very  fordUe 
manner,  the  improvidence  of  the  stock-growers  of  the  Pacific  States,  a«  ncariy 
every  one  was  caught  without  a  pound  of  hay  stored  up  arainst  such  a  contiB- 
gency.  Even  in  years  of  plenty  the  losses  by  death  and  shrinkage,  from  a 
short  supply  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  which  sheep  are  able  to  pick  up 
out  on  the  range  dunng  the  inclement  season  between  old  and  new  grass,  are 
always  very  large.  This  could  be  avoided  by  a  little  attention  to  the  cuttiDg 
and  Htacking  of  hay  in  the  spring,  when  the  grass  is  abundant.  This  mo^ 
inclement  season  of  all  the  year  is  the  period  when  the  female  is  in  gestatioD, 
and  if  subjected  to  a  low  and  scant  diet,  will  be  in  bad  condition  for  partoritioii, 
and  afterwards  to  suckle  her  young. 

The  annual  shearing  takes  place  in  the  spring,  at  a  time  when  the  animal  is 
in  good  condition,  with  an  abundance  of  food  to  keep  it  so  for  some  months  after- 
wards ;  hence  the  fibre  of  the  new-growing  fleece  comes  out  of  the  cntide  strong 
and  of  even  texture.  But  if  starvation  overtakes  the  hapless  animal,  the  skin 
fthrivels  as  the  sheep  declines  in  flesh,  and  this  materially  affects  that  part  of 
the  staple  then  puphing  through  the  cuticle,  rendering  it  weak  and  une?eD. 
Subsequently,  as  the  animal  again  has  access  to  an  abundance  of  nonriehiDg 
food,  and  recovers  in  flesh,  the  fibre  resumes  its  first  strong,  even  condition, 
but  there  will  be  a  weak  spot  in  the  middle,  caused  by  the  famishment  of  the 
sheep.  Such  wools  are  greatly  deteriorated  in  value  on  account  of  the  weak 
spot  in  the  fibre ;  because,  however  fine  the  staple,  if  it  is  not  even  it  is  unfit 
to  be  spun  and  worked  into  the  finest  cloths. 

ANNUAL   MIGRATION  OF   SHEEP   BRNBPICIAL. 

Among  the  lessons  taught  the  wool-growers  of  California  by  the  excessire 
drought  of  1864  was  that  of  the  benefit  of  migration.  The  absolute  imposn* 
bility  of  keeping  alive  their  vast  herds  in  the  valleys  and  coast  districts,  led 
many  pheep-owners  to  adopt  a  plan  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Spanish 
cut*tom  called  the  mcata.  The  great  merino  flocks  of  Spain  are  wintered  on 
the  plains  of  E^tramadura  and  the  lowland  provinces,  where  the  climate  is  so 
mild  that  the  grazing  is  good  through  that  season,  but  on  the  approach  of  hot 
weather,  about  the  first  of  May,  they  are  made  to  take  up  their  annual  line  of 
march  for  the  elevated  mountain  ranges.  The  journeys  are  made  in  vast  flocks, 
comprising  often  fifty  thousand  in  a  mcsta^  subdivided  into  divisions  of  ten 
thou}?and  eiich,  and  the  spice  travelled  over  frequently  reaches  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  hundred  miles.  By  this  means  the  sheep  are  always  retained  fi 
a  temperate  climate,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  the  summer  heat  on  the  lowlaadj 
and  the  fc«everity  of  the  winter  on  the  mountains. 

The  value  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  has  been  little  understood  by  stock- 
growers  until  the  past  season  of  drought  in  the  valleys  and  coast  districtfl. 
Many  stock-growers  fled  from  the  famine  on  the  plains  to  the  mountains  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  as  from  a  pestilence,  and  this  migration  which  began  in 
necessity  was  so  advantageous  in  its  results  that  it  is  likely  to  become  an 
annu<il  custom.  The  cattle  and  sheep  driven  to  the  elevated  pastures  on  the 
Sierra  not  only  found  an  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses,  but  the  fine  climate 
was  80  fiivorabh'  to  animal  life  that  they  were  returned  to  the  valleys  when 
the  snow  compelled  their  removal  in  the  best  of  condition. 

A  particular  flock  of  merinoes,  numbering  ^v^  thousand,  which  were  being 
tended  on  a  share  of  the  increase  by  two  intelligent  young  men,  were  drivea 
from  the  coast  range  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  pastured  throngh  the  sammer. 
and  again  taken  to  the  coast  at  the  approach  of  winter.  This  lot  of  abeq) 
were  culls  out  of  a  flock  of  forty  thousand,  and  not  a  good  average  lot|  many  w 
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them  being  sicldj.  Going  away  infeiior,  thev  came  back  euperior  to  any  fiv^e 
thousand  which  couM  be  selected  from  those  which  had  been  summered  in  the 
"ralley.  Their  improvement  over  the  flock  remaining  through  the  summer  on 
the  plains  was  doubtless  owing  more  to  a  change  of  diet  than  climate,  as  none 
can  be  more  equable  and  favorable  to  the  health  of  sheep  than  the  coast  dis- 
tricts. 

Added  to  the  nutritious  grasses  was  the  great  variety  of  the  coniferous 
tribes,  with  their  resinous  properties,  to  which  the  sheep  bad,  at  all  times,  un- 
peetrained  access,  the  medicinal  benefits  of  which  were  abundantly  apparent. 

There  are  vast  ranges  in  the  Coast  mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierra, 
where  herds  have  not  yet  been  grazed,  to  which  stock- growers  would  do  well 
to  drive  their  herds  in  the  summer,  and  thus  enable  them  to  save  the  forage  of 
the  valley  for  winter  use,  adopting  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  custom  so  long  in 
vogue  in  Spain,  which  alone  enables  her  sheep- growers  to  profitably  conduct 
this  great  branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  BASIN  FOR  SHBEP-GRAZINO. 

Eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extending  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  are  wide  stretching-deserts,  narrow,  fertile,  circuitous  valleys, 
enclosed  by  hills  and  mountains,  covered  with  rich  grasses  and  other  herbage, 
dividing  the  whole  Territory  into  a  multitude  of  natural  divisions.  With  an 
average  breadth  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  this  great  sheep-walk  extends 
from  our  southern  border  on  Mexico  to  British  Columbia  on  the  north.  A  great 
deal  of  the  soil  consists  of  alkaline  flats  and  desolate  sand-drifts  covered  with 
nage  brush,  but  there  are,  bordering  on  these,  natural  meadows  of  coarse, 
wholesome  grasses,  while  the  hills  and  mountains,  ever  present  to  the  view,  are 
covered  nearly  to  their  rocky  summits  with  the  finest  pasturage.  In  the 
future  this  will  be  especially  designated  as  the  great  pastoral  region  of  the 
American  nation,  not  because  there  may  be  a  demand  in  distant  markets  for  the 
wools  which  it  may  produce,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  sown  thickly  in  every  hill  and  mountain  will  attract  to  this  part  of  the 
continent  a  dense  population  for  their  development,  which  must  find  its  chief 
mpplies  of  Ibod  and  clothing  from  the  produce  of  the  herds  grazed  in  their 
nidst.  Thus,  in  a  great  meai^ure,  will  be  settled  the  difficult  problem  of  trans- 
portation for  these  noaily  inaccessible  regions.  The  result  of  the  industry  of 
he  population  in  the  great  interior  basin,  being  reduced  to  bullion,  will  place 
.he  manual  labor  employed  in  all  co  operative  branches  on  an  equable  basis; 
lence,  as  the  transportation  to  the  commercial  centres  af  the  bullion,  by  ordinary 
nodes  of  conviivance,  will  not  be  onerous,  people  who  make  the  production  of 
he  precious  metals  the  basis  of  their  collective  industry  will  be  more  favorably 
jituated  than  those  t^ngaged  in  that  species  of  agriculture  which  must  seek  a  distant 
narket  over  a  costly  transportation.  The  production  of  wool,  and  its  manu- 
acturc  into  articles  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  frontier  population,  is  rapidly  as- 
luming  importance  among  the  industrial  employments  in  the  Pacific  Stated,  and 
he  time  is  not  tar  disant  when  the  export  of  woollen  fabrics  will  be  a  large 
torn  in  iheir  favor. 

81 LK    CULTl'RE    IN    THE  PACIFK?   STATES. 

Beloic  the  writer  commenced  the  preparation  of  this  paper  he  obtained  a 
)omise  lor  the  history  of  his  experiments  from  a  gentleman,  a  native  of 
^' ranee,  who  had  been  engaged  in  silk  culture  in  that  country,  and  has,  during 
he  past  live  years,  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  same  occupa- 
lon  in  California.  Indeed,  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  my  request  for  full  particulars 
►f  his  operations  in  silk  culture  during  these  five  years  of  his  experiment,  that 
le  had  prepared  a  long  letter  upon  the  subject  for  my  use,  wh.ch  embodied  a 
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brief  but  full  bistory  of  bis  experience  witb  silk  cultnie  in  this  State*  but  npoo 
reflection  be  bad  concluded  not  to  publisb  anything  on  the  subject  for  at  lent 
five  years — not,  as  he  stated,  because  be  was  dubious  on  the  subject,  or  hi 
thus  far  met  with  such  doubtful  success  as  to  discourage,  in  the  least,  its  fottlMr 
prosecution ;  on  the  contrary,  bis  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been  more 
than  realized.  I  quote  a  sentence  from  this  letter,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  li«f« 
made  the  culture  of  silk  in  California  a  grand  success,  but,  except  yourself  and 
a  few  others,  nobody  believes  it.  I  shall  now,  for  a  few  years,  keep  my  infiw- 
mation  to  myself  and  get  the  benefit,  and  prove,  at  last,  that  as  we  have  cotun- 
growing  States,  we  also  shall  have  silk-growing  States." 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  this  gentleman  is  as  yet  the  only  silk-grower  ib 
California,  and  as  he  is  receiving  orders  from  France  for  all  the  eggs  of  tlie 
moths  be  can  raise,  his  threatened  silence  upon  the  subject  for  the  next  five 
years  is  probably  accounted  for.  It  was  my  expectation  that  his  prooiflcd 
article  would  have  comprised  all  I  intended  to  publish  in  this  paper.  His  reti- 
cence, however,  necessarily  compels  me  to  the  alternative  of  passing  in  siienee 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  textile  fibres,  or  of  trusting  to  memory  for 
whatever  facts  connected  with  silk  culture  which  came  under  my  observttioB 
when,  at  various  times,  I  have  been,  through  the  courtesy  of  this  gentlemaa. 
permitted  to  inspect  his  cocoonery,  and  heard  from  his  lips  many  particnlvs 
concerning  bis  management  of  the  silk-worm.  Eegrctting  that  the  yaloiUe 
informatibn  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the  public  good  concerning  one  of  tbe 
great  industries  should  be  withheld  from  publication,  the  writer  trusts  that  when 
this  impatient  son  of  Gaul  shall  have  become  mollified  by  a  more  credukm 
public,  and  many  shall  become  as  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture  ai 
he  is,  it  may  be  bis  ph^asure  to  communicate  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  desired  information.  The  writer  trusts  that,  however  great  his  poverty  in 
personal  experience  as  a  silk  grower,  he  maybe  able  to  state  some  facts  in  regard 
to  the  adaptation  of  this  industry  to  the  Pacific  coast  which  may  serve  to  direct 
attention  to  this  subject. 

INTRODIX'TION  OF  THE  SILK-WORM  OP  RECENT  DATE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  searching  the  old  mission  orchards  we  nowhere  find  the  malbeny  tree 
among  the  rich  collection  of  the  fruit-bearing  species.  This  absence  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  silk  culture  formed  no  part  of  die  Toried 
industry  introduced  and  conducted  by  the  padres.  I  have  already  shown  thtt 
tbey  produced  the  textile  fibre  of  wool  in  such  abundant  supply  as  to  enable 
tb«»m  to  clothe  the  hordes  of  naked  savages  who  were  gathered  about  the  missioii 
establishments.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  articles  of  utility  rather  than  of  luzmy 
received  encouragement  at  their  bauds.  Nor  can  there  be  found  in  the  written 
history  of  the  missions  anything  showing  that  the  priests  were  any  more  aware 
of  the  unequalled  adaptation  of  the  country,  by  reason  of  climate,  to  prodnee 
silk,  than  there  is  to  found  a  surmise  that  they  knew  of  the  wonderftil  deposit 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  soil  on  wbich  they  stood,  which,  like  silk  coltnre- 
awaited  disclosure  and  development  by  another  race.  Bilk  cnltore,  however. 
has  not  as  yet  arrested  the  searching,  restless  eye  of  American  enterprise;  and 
afier  iifteen  years  of  occupation,  when  nearly  every  source  of  weaitn  has  beea 
explored  in  the  rush  for  gain,  there  appears  only  one  solitary  individoai  in  the 
Stiiit  ejigaged  in  silk  culture,  and  this  one  endeavoring  to  "hide  his  light nnder 
a  bushel." 

If  ^ve  lock  at  the  progiess  of  silk  culture  in  other  countries,  it  ceases  to  be  a  | 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  the  subject  in  ayonoj^  ■ 
community,  isolated  from  manufacturing  centres.     The  production  of  silk  in 
such  quantities  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  commmnt^ 
was  not  accomplished  until  the  introduction  of  labor-saTing  nachtnerj  bid  9o 
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relieved  manual  labor  of  the  drudgery  incident  to  ill-paid  toil  tlmt  theeman- 
ted  laborer  not  onlj  craved  the  iMulgence  ef  hia  more  refined  and  elevated 
38,  but  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  obtaia  poMession  of  loxoriea  before 
mmin  the  reach  of  the  wealthy  only. 

The  silk-worm-— -Bom^^rr  nUh^ — was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Ohina  in 
the  year  160  A.  D.,  and  it  was  not  nntU  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries  that 
Its  cultivation  became  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  1825  an  attempt,  commensurate 
with  the  usual  large  expenditure  attending  English  enterprises,  was  made  to 
utroduce  silk-growing  into  Great  Britain.  A  company,  called  the  ''British 
[fish  and  Colonial  Silk  Company,"  was  formed,  with  many  leading  statesmen 
imong  its  members.  This  company  established  extensive  plantations  of  mul- 
yerry  trees  in  England  and  Ireland,  but,  after  thirteen  years  of  costly  trial,  dis* 
lolved  their  association  and  abandoned  the  enterprise  as  a  failure. 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  existence  of  the  English  company  the  Monu 
uitlcatUts  excitement  seized  upon  large  numbers  of  persons  in  the  United 
i^uites,  involving  great  outlays  of  money  in  the  propagation  of  the  trees  to  feed 
he  silk-worm,  but  speedily  ending  in  a  failure  whidi  involved  thousands  of 
persons  in  hopeless  bankruptcy.  With  these  two  stupendous  fiEulures  in  silk 
lalture,  occurring  simultaneously  in  Great  Britam  and  the  United  States,  it 
hould  not  be  expected  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  a  generation  so  dis- 
masted with  an  industry  which  promised  largely  in  theory,  but  was  so  barren 
n  practical  results,  could  easily  be  led  into  an  enterprise  about  which  the  agri- 
ioltural  literature  of  both  countries  spoke  disparagingly,  and  while  there  was 
(till  living  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  cast  upon  it  opprdi)rium. 

SUCCESS  IN  SILK  CULTURE  A  QUBSTION  OP  CLIMATB. 

If  a  proposition  were  made  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  grow  the  sugar- 
cane (ojjicinarum)  in  England  or  the  northern  United  States,  the  dullest  person 
pplieato,  before  taking  stock,  would  be  apt  to  inquire  if  the  climates  proposed 
*rere  suitable  for  success,  which  at  once  involves  meteorological  considerations. 

Had  this  English  compmy  instituted  thorough  investigations  into  the  habits 
,nd  requirements  of  the  silk-worm  before  making  their  largo  outlays  of  capital, 
hey  doubtless  would  have  discovered  that  a  climate  subject  to  excessive  moisture 
rem  fogs,  frequent  showers,  and  often  long  protracted  storms,  had  natural  ob- 
tacles  to  silk  culture  which  could  be  overcome  by  no  appliance  of  art.  Add  to 
his  discouraging  feature  an  accompanying  phenomenon  of  nature,  the  presence 
►f  explosive  electricity,  and  the  question  of  the  successful  culture  of  the  silk- 
vorm  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Atlantic  States  would  be  settled  in  the  negative. 

All  herbaceous  food,  when  saturated  with  an  excess  of  moisture,  secreted 
vhile  in  a  growing  condition,  becomes  injurious  to  animal  and  insect  life.  This 
8  especially  and  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  silk-worm.  Copious  rains,  with  a 
•ontiiiuance  for  days  and  weeks  of  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  have  the  eficct  to  sur- 
charge the  leaf  of  the  mulbeny  with  a  watery,  viscid,  poisonous  consistency, 
vhich,  if  fed  to  the  worms,  affects  them  with  a  kind  of  cholera,  from  which 
learly  the  entire  stock  of  woims  thus  fed  will  sometimes  die  within  a  few  hours. 
It  takes  about  six  weeks  for  the  silk- worm  to  pass  through  its  four  periods  of 
noulticg  after  hatching  to  be  in  readiness  to  spin  its  cocoons,  and  in  order  that 
:he  leaves  shall  be  in  a  proper  condition  there  should  be  no  rain  for  one  or  two 
kvecks  prior  to  the  time  of  hatching.  Thus  there  are  required  seven  or  eight 
weeks  oF  rainless  skies  in  order  that  the  silk-worm  may  enjoy  its  brief  existence 
in  perfect  health. 

Explosive  electricitVi  incidental  to  rainy  climates,  coming  suddenly  and  at 
uncertain  periods,  is,  perhaps,  more  fatal  in  its  effects  upon  the  silk-worm  than 
any  malady  caused  by  bad  food.     The  shock  of  a  single,  stroke  of  thunder 
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often  destroys  vast  numbers  of  worms  in  a  few  moments^  afiPecting  them  witb  i 
kind  of  apoplexy.  The  phenomena  of  rain  and  explosive  electricity,  prenfl- 
ing  with  greater  or  less  severity  in  the  climate  of  Europe  and  the  Atlantie 
States^  is,  I  apprehend,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  complete  success  in  silk 
culture  in  those  countries,  as  it  is  palpably  evident  that  in  those  seasons  most 
exempt  from  rain  and  thunder,  during  the  season  of  feeding  the  wonns,  tbe 
best  results  are  obtained. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PECULIARLY  FAVORABLE  TO   SILK    CULTURB. 

My  friend,  the  Frenchman,  has  said  :  "  We  shall  have  silk-growing  States." 
If  an  isothermal  locality,  entirely  destitute  of  rains  from  Maj  to  November, 
with  a  meteorological  condition  in  which  there  is  no  explosive  electricitj,  shonU 
seem  to  be  favorable,  then  the  prediction  that  we  shall  have  silk-growing  will 
some  time  be  verified.  Enough  is  already  known  to  warrant  large  outlays  of 
capital  in  the  Pacific  States  in  the  establishment  of  this  lucrative  and  fisueinat- 
iug  industry.  During  five  years  of  experiment  with  the  silk- worm  in  Califor- 
nia, the  party  engaged  in  it  states  that  he  has  never  discovered  a  diseased  worm 
except  from  accidental  wounds  or  being  bitten  by  ants,  neither  of  which  dan- 
gers are  serious  when  proper  caution  is  exercised  in  placing  the  legs  of  the 
tables  on  which  the  worms  are  fed  in  vessels  containing  water,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  ant  from  gaining  access  to  them. 

The  leaf  of  the  mulberry  being  sufficiently  matured  by  the  Ist  of  May  to 
feed  the  worm  when  first  hatched,  and  continuing  succulent  until  November, 
there  are  six  months  in  which  the  business  C)f  raising  the  worms  may  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  allowing  six  weeks  for  each  set  of  worms  to  mature,  there  can  be 
raised  four  perfect  crops  in  a  season. 

The  worms,  in  the  cocoonery  spoken  of,  are  fed  by  cutting  the  small  branchefl 
of  the  mulberry  trees  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length  and  laying  them  on  the 
tables  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  this  being  done  twice  each  oaVy  the  successive 
layers  forming  quite  a  pyramid  before  the  worm  has  accomplished  its  monltings 
and  is  ready  to  spin  the  cocoon,  which  it  is  permitted  to  do  among  the  pile  of 
dried  sticks  from  which  it  has  stripped  the  foliage,  or  it  is  given  a  cluster  of 
sticks  or  a  bundle  of  dry  mustard  stalks  for  that  purpose. 

Cocoons  raised  in  California  and  sent  to  France  for  examination  have  been 
pronounced  of  superior  excellence,  and  on  measurement  wei-e  found  to  give  an 
;»verage  of  four  hundred  yards  of  silk  to  the  cocoon,  exceeding  European  co- 
coons by  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards.  It  wtis  argued  from  this  fact  that 
the;  worms  must  have  enjoyed  robust  health  ;  hence  the  eggs  produced  by  the 
moths  would  be  of  superior  exceUoncc  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  silk-raiaiiig 
districts  of  Europe,  where  the  worms,  owing  to  various  maladies,  had  become 
deteriorated.  Large  orders  for  silk-worm  eggs  have  been  received  in  California 
from  the  silk-growing  establishments  in  France,  and  a  limited  quantity,  sent  as 
far  as  possible  by  an  overland  route,  reached  their  destination  in  good  coudi- 
tion,  and  the  expectation  that  they  would  produce  worms  superior  in  health  to 
the  dij^eaj'cd  progeny  raised  from  the  feeble  stock  of  the  cocooneries  of  Europe 
has  been  realized. 

'I'hronghout  large  districts  of  the  State  there  are  moist  lands,  some  in  comfe 
of  reclamation  for  agricultural  purposes,  where  the  mulberry  would  flourieh 
equally  as  well  as  the  willow  as  a  hedge  for  fencing.  On  such  lands  the  mal- 
Ucrry  could  ha  planted  as  a  stool,  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  each  way,  aud 
cut  down  as  wanted  for  the  worms,  as  is  the  practice  in  Hindostan.  From  two 
to  three  crops  could  be  taken  annually.  In  bome  of  the  vine-growing  districts 
ihe  vineyards  are  surrounded  with  live  willow  fences.  If  the  vigneron  would 
{Substitute  the  mulberry  he  would  get  rid  of  a  vermin-breeding  niii8anoe»  and 
by  allowing  an  occasional  tree  in  the  hedge  to  grow  up,  so  as  to  fruit,  he  would 
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have  something  for  the  birds  to  feed  on  after  they  have  exhausted  the  supply 
of  insects,  thereby  saving  his  grapes,  besides  the  means  of  raising  so  large  a 
quantity  of  silk  that  it  would  challenge  the  returns  from  the  vine  in  the  season's 
results. 

That  the  pabulum  elaborated  in  the  stomach  of  the  silk-worm,  from  which  it 
spins  its  fibrous  enclosure,  is  of  a  superior  character  in  the  dry  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  unquestionably  due  to  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  mulberry  leaf  on 
which  it  feeds  ;  hence  it  may  be  expected  that  ihe  silk  will  be  of  ati  even  and 
strong  texture,  and  of  unequalled  lustre.  Much  time,  however,  must  necessa- 
rily elapse  before  silk  culture  will  attain  importance  in  the  Pacific  States,  as 
the  mulberry  trees  are  not  yet  planted  by  which  any  considerable  number  of 
worms  can  be  fed,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  propagated  until  old,  deeply -seated 
prejudices  against  silk  culture  shall  be  uprpotecf  by  discussion,  practical  demon- 
stration, and  unwearied  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who,  by  making  the  subject 
a  specialty,  at  last  find  the  usual  reward  of  the  pioneer  in  all  pablic  benefac- 
tions— thankless,  unrequited  service. 
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COMPILED  BY  J.  R.  DODGE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


A  SYSTEM  of  correspondence  with  our  consuls  abroad,  designed  to  elicit  in- 
formation concerning  the  character  and  condition  of  foreign  agriculture,  and  to 
procure  an  exchange  of  industrial  statistics,  has  been  initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Much  statistical  and  current  documentary  matter,  of  great 
value  for  reference  and  casual  use,  in  supplying  special  information  in  answer 
to  frequent  calls  upon  the  Department,  has  been  received.  The  consuls  have 
generally  manifested,  not  only  a  willingness,  but  a  decided  interest,  and  some- 
times enthusiasm,  in  their  efforts  to  render  this  service  as  valuable  as  possible. 
Much  of  this  matter,  though  useful  and  indispensable  to  the  office,  is  not  of  a 
character  to  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  aimual  report.  A  selection,  however, 
embracing  recent  or  suggestive  facts,  or  descriptions  of  soils,  growths,  and 
inodt's  of  culture  not  familiar  to  the  masses  of  our  rural  population,  will  prove 
:>£  interest  to  the  general  reader.  A  brief  compilation  of  such  matter  is  here- 
wlth  given. 

GASP6    basin,  CANADA    EAST. 

Thomas  Fitnam,  consul  at  Gaspe  Basin,  makes  a  statement  of  the  produc- 
ioiis  of  a  portion  of  Lower  Canada,  little  known.  That  northern  clime  pro- 
luces  fine  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay.  Wheat  and  barley  are  only  grown  to  a 
imited  extent  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs.  He  reports  a  scarcity  of 
my  and  grain,  from  excessive  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  the  harvest  season,  and 
nt^utlicieut  uioidture  in  the  early  spring  A  part  of  the  forage  supply  is  obtained 
Vom  the  spontaneous  growth  of  lands  that  have  never  been  broken  with  the 
slough,  and  have  been  cropped  annually  for  thirty  years  or  more. 

Cape  Chat  is  the  northwest  point  of  the  district,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
hence  the  settlements  down  the  coast  to  Cape  Gaspii,  the  most  eastern  point  of 
Lower  Canada,  are  few  and  poor,  cod  fishing  being  tbe  principal  employ- 
nont.  From  this  point,  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  up  the  nar- 
ows  at  the  entrance  of  the  basin,  the  samd  absence  of  agricultural  enterprise  is 
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exhibited ;  but  within  the  basin,  seven  or  eight  miles  to  tide-water,  qoito  u 
improvement  is  observable.  Westward  from  this  point  is  unbroken  wilacnuM. 
extending  several  hundred  miles  from  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  b^ 
of  Chaleurs.  Along  the  north  shore  of  that  beautiful  baj  the  picturesque  seoN 
is  pervaded  with  an  air  of  comfort  and  independence  comporting  well  with  dte 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people,  among  whom  are  uunilies  of  reiinemeot 
and  education.     The  consul  says  of  this  region : 

"Lower  CaDada,  from  the  time  you  leave  the  *  parishes,*  at  Point  Fere,  or  Father  Point 
down  aloDg:  tho  coasts,  harbors,  and  inlets  to  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  iM  but  a  men 
»hcll,  extending  in  depth  from  the  water-line  inwards  not  more  than  one  or  two  *coDces- 
sious' — a  *  concession*  b<^ing-  IVi^  square  acres  in  length,  and  either  three  or  four  square 
acres  in  front.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  front  of  each  farm  runninfi^  along  the  set  and 
river  shores,  the  dwellings  and  appurtenances  come,  consequently,  into  close  proximity,  and 
that  Is  what  gives  those  co&sts  the  appearance  of  one  continuous  village,  with  a  dense  popo* 
lation,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  country;  whereas,  by  the  census  of  Id60-*6I,  Gasp6 
couury  had  only  7,415  souls ;  Bonaventure  county  6,916 ;  and  the  Magdalene  islands  about 
3,000  ;  or  an  average  population  of  17,331,  leaving  out  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  is  void  entirely  of  vegetation,  and  has  only  in  the  warm  months  a  floating  flsbui|^ 
population.  All  else  is  wilderness,  inaccessible  to  settlors  from  the  absence  of  cotoniiatioii 
roads,  which,  from  the  financial  state  of  the  Canadian  government,  and  unsettled  condition 
of  political  affairs,  must  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  although  every  effort  is  being 
made,  and  will  be  continued  by  the  able  and  experienced  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depan- 
nient  of  Canada,  Hon.  Thomas  D'Arcy  Magee,  to  promote  immigration  and  settlement  on 
the  public  lands,  the  price  of  which,  per  acre,  is  only  twenty  cents.  My  opinion  is  that 
settlements  would  incvt?aso  faster  if  the  government  were  to  take  off  the  restrictions  annext^ 
to  the  granting  of  parens  for  lots,  and  make  fieo  grants  of  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  acres 
to  an  actual  settler,  leavmg  to  him  full  discretion  as  to  time  and  quantity  of  clearance  in 
proportion  (o  the  pecuniary  resources  at  his  command.  The  habit anSt  who  predominate  in 
Lower  Canada — being  descendants  of  the  early  French  colonists — are  an  honest,  hospitable, 
and  unsophisticated  religious  class,  and  not  much  incl'ned  to  change,  in  either  their  social 
or  political  relations,  so  long  as  they  can  move  along  the  road  of  life  without  over-excrtiun  of 
body  or  mind,  to  improve  their  temporal  prospects.  But  the  offctprln^t^  of  the  English  and 
Scotch,  who  are  the  fewest,  do  moio  in  the  way  of  gootl  farming  ihun  the  French. 

*'  Canada,  if  not  all  the  other  British  North  American  provinces,  being  at  this  time,  appa- 
rently, in  a  state  of  transition  from  a  colonial  depeudenco  to  one  of  a  national  status— 
whether  monarchical  or  republican  1  cannot  say — will,  when  the  end  at  which  she  is  aimiu<r 
shall  have  been  reached,  give  a  f.'esh  impulse  to  all  branches  of  industry,  which  the  innate 
power  and  self-i'eliance  of  an  independent  people  aro  sure  to  develop  in  a  gi'eater  degree 
than  they  ever  could  as  an  appendage  to  ever  so  g'oat  or  liberal  a  power.  Then  those  val- 
leys and  mountains,  at  present  so  unproductive  of  all  material  resources,  will  grow  g:rain 
enough  to  fe<'d  a  numerous  and  hardy  population ;  and  the  long  winters,  the  great  draw- 
ba(*.k  to  early  and  successful  agricultural  pursuits,  will  become  shortened  and  ameliorated  as 
the  forests  fall  before  the  axe  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  the  deep  snows  which  linger  in  them, 
cooling  and  kcH^ping  tht;  surrounding  atmosphere  at  a  tempi^rature  uncongenial  to  farming 
operations  long  after  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  forwardness  on  cleared  lands,  will  melt 
away  under  the  cheering  mys  of  the  summer's  sun." 

SOi\ORA. 

Farrelly  Aldcn,  esq.,  consul  at  Guaymas,  writes : 

•'Sonora  is  doubtless  the  most  barren  state  of  Mexico,  excepting  Ahaja,  California.  Her 
small  extent  of  constantly  cultivated  lands  consists  of  choice  ovcmowed  and  irrigated  strips 
along  the  rivers,  never  failing  to  produce  two  good  crops  annually  of  the  staples — com,  pea.*, 
beans,  wheat,  and  various  oilier  cri)ps,  such  as  sugar-cane,  bailey,  potatoes,  and  suchlniits 
as  grapes,  tigs,  dates,  pears,  praches,  quinces,  and  many  others. 

'•Corn  and  boaus  are  p'anied  during  the  rainy  season  of  three  months,  commencing  the 
last  of  June;  and  a  crop  of  peas  and  wheat  during  the  cold  and  dry  months.  Manure  is 
never  applied,  al'ihongh  guano  by  the  thousands  of  tons  has  been  shipped  firom  the  gulf. 
The  virgin  sub-soil  is  undisturbed  by  the  surlace  scratchings  of  their  primitive  ploughs. 
although  the  best  modern  ploughs  have  been  shown  to  do  more  service  than  eight  native 
impU'iuents.     In  fact,  modem  improved  implements  of  husbandry  aro  almost  unknown. 

*•  All  sieds  are  sown  in  rows  of  irregular  hills,  the  after  cultivation  nothing  more  than  the 
hacking  down  of  tall  weeds :  a  clumsy  hook-knit'e.  tasttmed  to  a  long  handle,  id  the  onlr 
inipleiiKMit  used  in  after  culture.  The  grain  is  harvested  with  a  sheath-knife,  with  which 
a  haudtul  of  wheat,  heads  are  cut  at  a  time.  The  grain  is  immediately  tramped  ont  on  a  hard 
pH'paiod  earthen  floor,  and  winnowed  by  tossing  in  the  breeze. 

"The  iiTiirated  and  overflowed  lands  aro  in  few  hands,  and  are  cnltivrnted;  exoipt  on  the 
Yagui  and  Mayo  rivers,  which  comprise  really  more  than  half  the  choice  lands  in  the  state, 
and  are  held  exclusively  by  the  Indians,  who  are  too  jealous  to  permit  a^y  white  «"»"  to  reap 
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the  fruits  of  his  labor  on  their  territory.  The  Tagnis  and  Mayos  steal  the  stock  and  the 
crops,  while  the  Apucbes  eveiywhere  take  the  scalp  and  make  stock  raids  like  the  rebels 
themselves. 

**  About  800  tons  of  flour  are  exported  coastwisCf  and  daring  ordinary  seasons  com  is 
imported  from  San  Bias  and  intermediate  ports.  About  every  fourth  summer  .  rains  are 
suraciently  copious  to  insure  crops  on  '  los  tierras  temporales/  (lands  dependent  upon  the  sea- 
sons, )  when  there  is  a  surplut  of  com,  and  its  price  is  reduced  to  75  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, which,  during  ordinary  seasons,  readily  commands  f^  25  to  $3. 

*'  The  immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules  that  fed  upon  a  thousand  hills  during 
the  iron  rale  ot  Spain  have  dwindled  down  to  scores  in  place  of  thousands.  Formerly,  full- 
grown  grass-fed  steers  were  sold  at  $3  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  hide  and  tallow  ;  now  they 
iomumnd  |20  to  (25  for  beef  to  entl  The  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  owing  to  intestine 
wars,  thieving  peons,  unjustly  administered  laws,  and  daily  Apache  raids,  account  for  the 
change. 

**  The  crops  last  year  and  the  present  haTo  been  ordinary,  being  limited  entirely  to  the 
overflowed  and  irrigated  lands ;  and  the  wholesale  price  for  corn  is  $2  25  per  cwt. ;  flour, 
^;  red  beans,  $4  50;  white  beans,  |3;  brown  sugar,  $10;  seed  cotton,  |ll ;  and  other 
products  in  proportion.   . 

•'  Under  the  enlightened  government  of  the  United  States  Sonora  is  capable  of  pros- 
perously supporting  ten  times  her  present  supposed  population  of  100,000  souls.  Below  the 
foot-hills  of  Sierra  Nevada  the  alluvial  lands  on  the  Yagui  and  Mayo  rivers  open  into  one 
vast  plain  of  at  least  one  million  acres  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and  producing  enough  to 
ieed  the  republic." 

PITA    FIBRE. 

B.  L.  Hill,  esq.,  consul  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  has  forwarded  a  specimen  of 
the  pUa  fibre — from  a  species  of  agave  or  aloe,  the  leaves  of  which  are  macer- 
ated to  obtain  the  longitudinal  fibre  of  their  structure— of  which  the  consul 
says : 

**  It  grows  in  great  abundance  spontaneously  in  all  this  region.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  most  vMlutible  article  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  It  is  very  cheap,  and  could  be 
taken  to  the  United  States  and  sold  much  lower  than  the  Manilla,  so  much  used,  and  is  as 
good,  if  not  better,  for  all  such  purposes." 

DYE  AND  CABINET  WOODS  OP  HONDURAS. 

This  portion  of  British  America,  ono  of  the  discoveries  of  Columhus,  has  a 
low  coat<t,  studded  with  numerous  islands.  From  the  coast  the  land  rises  into 
bold  heights,  and  is  diversified  with  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  rapids  and  water- 
falls, amid  the  most  vigorous  verdure  and  the  most  gigantic  forests. 

With  all  this  excess  of  vegetable  life,  there  is  no  lack  of  animal  forms,  em- 
bracing the  jaguar,  capybara,  armadillo,  large  weasel,  opossum,  deer,  wild 
turkeys,  pheasants,  pigeons,  plovers,  and  myriads  of  insects.  Sea-fowl  hover 
ov(»r  the  waters  of  the  coast,  fish  abound  in  them,  the  green  turtle  attains  alder- 
maiiic  proportions,  and  alligators  flourish. 

Among  the  fruits  are  oranges,  shaddocks,  limes,  mangoes,  melons,  pine-ap- 
ples, watermelons,  avocata  pears,  cocoanuts,  and  many  others. 

With  a  soil  claimed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  a  tropical  climate, 
?uited  to  the  growth  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  products,  it  does  not  produce 
food  enough  for  the  consumption  of  its  people,  who,  so  far  as  they  engage  in 
any  in(Uij*try,  are  occupied  with  the  cutting  and  export  of  mahogany  and  log- 
wood. Mahogany  is  best  grown  on  elevated  situations,  where  it  is  conspicuous 
Prom  its  yellow  foliage.  Its  boughs  afford  the  finest  wood,  but  size  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance.  The  logwood  is  found  at  the  water's  edge,  its  spreading 
roots  producing  the  most  valuable  dye-wood.  Pine,  containing  an  immense  per- 
centage of  turpentine,  is  also  found  here. 

Besides  these  woods  the  exports  arc  trifling,  including  rosewood,  hides,  tor- 
toise-sh(dl,  fustic,  cochineal,  inuigo,  sarsaparilla,  and  cocoanuts — all  of  the  latter 
Qot  being  products  of  the  province,  but  goods  in  transitu  from  Yucatan. 

The  consul,  Charles  A  Leas,  at  Balize,  Honduras,  says:  ** The  old  Scotch 
pirates  were  drawn  hither,  after  the  termination  of  the  system  of  plundering  the 
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Spanish  merchantmen  had  ceased  to  be  a  lawfal  pursuit,  in  search  of  logwooi, 
which  had  accidentally  been  discovered  to  possess  valuable  dyeing  properties. 
They  maintained  themselves,  in  obtaining  this  wood,  by  a  Bystem  of  planderi 
for  a  period  of  over  one  hundred  years,  against  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  of 
Spain  to  dislodge  them.  Indeed,  when  Spain  found  that  she  was  unable  to  rid 
herself  of  these  troublesome  customers,  she  entered  into  a  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  allowing  the  settlers  to  cut  and  export  wood,  but  not  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  except  for  the  purposes  of  food  for  the  settlers.  It  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  nothing  should  be  cultivated  for  sale  or  exportation.  So  the  entire 
trade  of  the  country,  until  about  the  year  1800,  consisted  of  the  cutting  and 
exporting  of  logwood,  and  the  importing  of  a  few  dry  goods  and  provisions. 
At  about  this  period  the  mahogany  tree  was  discovered  to  yield  a  valuable 
wood  for  cabinet  purposes,  and  in  a  new  convention  which  was  entered  into 
with  Spain,  the  cutting  and  exporting  of  that  wood  was  allowed,  and  the  wood 
was  admitted  also  as  a  circulating  medium  in  the  payment  of  debts  and  ad- 
justment of  balances,  as  logwood  had  previously  been.  Still  no  cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  allowed.  Grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  British  authorities, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber.  As  the  English  government  did 
not  consider  herself  as  possessing  de  facto  the  country,  she  refused  to  make 
grants  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivaj^ion ;  hence,  no  cultivation  was  at- 
tempted, save  tliat  of  a  few  plantains,  yams,  bananas,  oranges,  &c.,  until  after 
the  signing  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Then  it  was  that  England,  feeling 
safe  in  the  possession  of  the  soil,  commenced  the  sale  of  the  soil. 

"  In  the  mean  time  two  things  had  arisen  to  defeat  any  extensive  effort  to 
cultivate  the  soil:  slavery  had  been  abolished,  and  the  colored  population, 
finding  itself  free  in  a  country  of  eternal  summer,  in  which  but  little  energy 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body,  sank  into  a  state  of 
almost  utter  degradation ;  while  the  few  whites,  or  Europeans,  who  resided  in 
the  country,  were  only  interested  in  the  articles  of  logwood  and  mahogany, 
contented  to  amass  fortunes  in  the  export  of  those  woods.  Thousands  of  labor- 
ers were  employed  in  this  businsss,  at  from  six  to  eight  dollars  and  rations  per 
month,  the  rations  consisting  of  seven  pounds  of  flour  and  four  pounds  of  pork 
per  week. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  rebellion,  when  cotton,  sngar,  rice, 
and  tobacco  began  to  command  fabulous  prices,  and  cabinet  and  dyewoods  be- 
became  somewhat  scarce,  it  was  discovered  that,  unless  same  vigorous  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  soil  into  cultivation,  the  whole  country  would  soon 
come  to  grief.  It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  that  this  rich,  black  soil,  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  for  thousands  of  years,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  those  very  articles  which  had  so  en- 
riched the  United  States.  And  at  once  these  wealthy  Europeans  commenced 
to  dream  of  untold  wealth ;  they  imagined  they  could  see  the  wharves  lined 
and  groaning  under  the  cotton  bales,  and  sngar  and  tobacco  hogsheads,  and 
that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  'John  Bull*  could  set  *  Uncle  Sam'  at 
defiance  in  these  respects.  But,  alas !  for  this  as  well  as  other  human  calcula- 
tions! It  was  now  discovered  that  the  laboring  population  had  been  trained  to 
nothing  but  cutting  wood,  and  that  they  were  too  much  demoralized  to  be 
trained  to  these  pursuits;  hence  they  sought  aid  from  the  United  States,  by 
desiring  a  fcfW  thousand  *  contrabands,*  who  were  well  educated  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  articles;  but  this  failed,  and  this  wild  jungle  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
remain  wild  yet  a  few  years  longer. 

**  During  the  past  year  (18C4)  some  Americans  came  here  and  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  promised  great  success  for  a  season,  but  the 
appearance  of  a  destructive  worm  caused  an  abandonment  of  the  cultivation. 
A  few  have  succeeded,  and  are  doing  very  well,  raising  two  crops  per  year; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  many  enemies  of  the  punt  existing 
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in  the  country,  such  as  worms,  heavy  rains,  &c.,  whether  it  can  really  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  cane  product  is  very 
abundant,  yielding  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Rice  and  tobacco  are  beginning  to  be 
cultivated,  mainly  by  Americans.  If  there  were  a  few  hundred  capitalists  here, 
with  a  few  thousand  colored  men  who  really  know  how  to  work,  this  rich  coun- 
try would  soon  look  like  a  vast  garden,  and  the  obstacles  that  now  exist  would 
soon  disappear. 

"  The  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  the  climate,  which  is  such  that  the  white 
man  cannot  labor  in  the  sun — attempts  persisted  in  a  few  months  often  prov- 
ing fatal ;  and  the  black  man  has  no  money,  energy,  or  disposition  to  engage  in  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  with  few  exceptions,  which  becomes  too  expensive  for  profit. 
As  an  example,  no  black  laborer  will  consent  to  pick  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  of  cotton  per  day,  while  in  the  United  States  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  pounds  are  picked  as  an  ordinary  day's  work." 

COFFEB   IN   NICARAGUA. 

From  B.  L.  Hill,  consul  at  San  Juan  del  Sar,  writing  from  Gorinto,  is  re- 
ceived a  statement  of  cofiee  production  in  Nicaragua,  with  samples  of  a  superior 
quality.  He  deems  its  cultivation  there  a  perfect  success,  yielding  successive 
crops  without  a  failure,  which  are  quite  large  for  the  number  of  trees  in  bearing. 
Neither  insects  nor  climatic  influences  have  as  yet  interfered  with  successful 
growth  or  production. 

He  describes  a  visit  to  a  new  coffee  estate,  not  quite  eighteen  months  from 
planting,  (of  the  seed,)  on  which  the  yield  was  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  per  tree.  The  trees  are  generally  fall  grown  at  four  years  old,  when, 
if  well  cared  for,  kept  clear  of  vines,  and  properly  pruned,  they  will  yield  about  three 
pounds  to  the  tree.  They  are  planted  nine  hundred  trees  to  the  acre,  a  fine 
yield  thus  giving  not  far  from  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  A  general  in- 
terest in  coffee  culture  is  excited,  and  plantations  are  rapidly  increasing,  mainly 
under  the  proprietorship  of  Europeans  and  Americans. 

The  business  would  be  greatly  extended  were  there  treaties  in  existence  for 
the  proper  protection  of  Americans  in  their  rights  of  property,  such  as  have  been 
obtained  by  England,  France  and  Italy. 

The  plant,  which  is  an  evergreen,  is  thus  described  by  La  Roque  : 

"The  coffee  tree  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high;  the  stem  ten,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  inches  in  circumference.  When  it  is  full  grown  it  much  resembles  in 
figure  our  apple  trees  of  eight  or  ten  years'  standing.  The  lower  branches 
ordinarily  beud  when  the  tree  begins  to  grow  old,  and  extend  themselves  into  a 
round  form,  somewhat  like  an  umbrella ;  and  the  wood  is  so  very  limber  and 
pliable  that  the  ends  of  the  longest  branches  may  be  bent  down  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  earth.  The  bark  is  whitish,  and  somewhat  rough  ;  its  leaf  is 
much  like  that  of  the  citron  tree.  It  continues  green  all  the  year,  and  the  tree 
is  never  without  leaves,  which  are  ranged  almost  opposite  on  each  side  of  the 
bough,  and  at  small  distances  from  each  other.  Nothing  is  more  singular  in  its 
kind  than  its  productions  ;  for  almost  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  blossoms  and 
green  and  ripe  fruit,  may  be  seen  on  the  same  tree  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
blossoms  fall  off  there  remains  in  its  room,  or  rather  springs  from  each  blossom, 
a  small  fruit,  green  at  first,  but  which  becomes  red  as  it  ripens,  and  is  not  unlike 
a  large  cherry,  and  is  very  good  to  eat.  Under  the  flesh  of  this  cherry,  instead 
of  this  stone,  is  found  the  bean  or  berry  we  call  coffee,  wrapped  round  in  a  fine 
thill  skin.  The  berry  is  then  very  soft,  and  of  a  disagreeable  taste  ;  but  as  the 
cherry  ripens,  the  berry  in  the  inside  grows  harder,  and  the  dried-up  fruit  being 
the  llesh  or  pulp  of  it,  which  was  before  eatable,  becomes  a  shell  or  pod  of  a 
deep  brown  color.     The  berry  is  now  solid,  and  of  a  clear  transparent  greea. 
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Each  shell  contains  one  berry,  which  splits  into  two  equal  parts.  When  the 
fruit  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  shaken  from  the  tree,  the  husks  are  separated  bom 
the  berries,  and  are  used  by  the  natives,  while  the  berries  are  exported." 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS. 

James  Monroe,  esq.,  consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  writing  nndor  date  of 
December  1,  18G4,  represents  the  last  crop  of  coflFee,  a  crop  which  absorbs  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  effort  of  that  country,  as  a  very  good 
one,  exceeding  the  expectation  of  growers,  amounting  to  2,000,000  bags,  in  the 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Of  this,  850,000  bags  have  already  been  exported, 
leaving  1,150,000  bags  still  to  be  exported,  with  the  exception  of  what  may 
be  required  for  home  consumption. 

**  The  coffee  for  next  year's  harvest  blossomed  towards  the  end  of  October. 
The  berry  is  now  everywhere  set,  and  in  many  places  is  half  grown.  On  the 
whole,  it  does  not  promise  as  large  a  crop  for  next  year  as  that  which  was  har- 
vested this  year.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it  will  not  fall  much  below  the  aver- 
age. 

"  In  the  higher  regions  of  the  province  maize  is  cultivated.  It  is  now  in  all 
stages  of  advancemc^nt — in  some  fields  just  breaking  the  ground,  while  in  others 
the  stalks  bend  with  the  full  ear.  It  can  never  attain  the  perfection  which  be- 
longs to  it  in  the  United  States,  nor  will  it  ever  be  very  widely  cultivated. 
Still  iL  is  a  useful  crop. 

"  In  some  fields  you  see  the  Indi<in  corn  and  the  cotton  plant  in  alternate  rows. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  tbe  strong  inducement  for  raising  the  cotton  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  high  price  of  the  article,  not  much  progress  in  cotton  culture  has 
been  made  in  this  province ;  which  proves,  I  think,  that  the  soil  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Other  provinces  of  Brazil,  such  as  Maranham,  Cora  and 
San  Paulo,  are  doing  much  better. 

"  I  notice  that  the  Danish  brig  Anna  Jane  brought  into  this  port  from  New 
York  on  the  27th  ultimo  169  barrels  of  cotton  seed  for  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment. *' 

coTTOiX  i\  Panama. 

Alexander  R.  McKee,  esq.,  consul  at  Panama,  writes  that  a  spirit  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  is  rife  there,  and  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  cultivate 
cotton,  thus  far  with  flattering  success.  President  Santicoloma  has  given  earnest 
efforts  for  the  development  of  this  important  experiment,  and  proposes  to  con- 
tinue the  attempt  to  make  it  a  staple  product  of  the  country. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  attended  with  good  success.  A  Doctor 
Kratochvill,  a  naturalized  American,  is  referred  to  as  a  practical  grower  and 
manufacturer,  who  has  pursued  his  experiment  with  unprecedented  profit. 

COTTON    IN    PERU. 

An  impetus  to  cotton  culture,  even  in  Peru,  has  resulted  from  the  necessities 
of  the  English  market  in  the  continued  absence  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States.  Its  culture  became  extensive  among  the  Indians  that  flourished  under 
the  rule  of  the  Incas,  but  declined  and  was  wholly  neglected  under  the  control 
of  the  Spanish  invaders  and  conquerors.  Yet  it  continued  to  flourish  as  a  wild 
plant  in  a  soil  and  climate  naturally  adapted  to  its  growth.  In  favorable  local- 
ities it  is  now  found  a  tree  twenty  to  tw(Mity-five  feet  in  height,  of  considerable 
breadth,  yielding  large  biennial  crops  for  ten  or  twelve  consecutive  yean*. 

This  Bpontiineous  growth,  under  the  pressing  demands  of  commerce,  was 
seized  upon  by  enterprising  persons  early  in  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  col- 
lected at  an  expense  of  six  to  eight  cents  j)er  pound,  and  a  fine  profit  realized 
in  its  export.  Samples  of  this  cotton,  of  good  quality,  have  been  received  in 
this  department. 
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The  foIlowiDg  account  of  this  enterprise  is  furnished  bj  our  tonsvl  at  Paita, 
C.  F.  Winslow,  esq.: 

'*  After  collectiDg  the  wild  staple,  at  cheap  rates,  and  exportinc^  it  for  trial  npon  British 
looms,  an  enterprising  English  gentleman  employed  the  services  of  our  mechanical  and  civil 
engineer,  Alfred  Duvall,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  ahready  written  a  valuable  treatise  upon  the 
subject,  to  lav  out  a  plantation  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Chira,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
this  port.  The  valley  of  the  Chira  is  a  rich  bottom,  averaging  more  than  two  miles  in  width, 
extending  from  the  bay  to  the  Andes,  and  capable  of  irrigation  from  a  small  river  that  flows 
through  Its  rich  alluvial  deposits.  The  Chira  is  perhaps  the  longest  river,  and  the  valley 
perhaps  the  finest  soil  for  cultivation  of  cotton  on  the  western  sides  of  the  Andes.  This 
spot  was  selected,  and  by  a  free  outlay  of  capital  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  neglected 
wilderness,  have  been  converted  into  magnificent  and  productive  cotton  lands  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time.  The  water  is  raised  by  expensive  macninery,  and  led  by  ingenious  devices 
and  gigantic  causeways  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  abundant  crops  by  unfailing  irrigation. 
*'  Although  it  has  not  been  two  years  since  the  fiirst  blow  was  struck  upon  the  virgin  soil, 
the  next  steamer,  I  am  informed,  will  take  back  to  England  a  quantity  of  cotton  valued  at 
from  $10,000  lo  $15,000.  This  is  the  first  picking  from  cotton  plants  grown  from  seed 
planted  within  nine  months. 

*'  Meanwhile  the  purchase  of  wild  cotton,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  gradually  advanc- 
ing from  six  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  has  stimulated  the  Indians  to  send  to  market  all  the 
products  of  wild  plants,  and  to  plant  the  seed  in  favorable  localities ;  and  the  successful 
operations  of  Messrs.  Garland  and  Duvall,  in  the  valley  of  the  Chira,  have  encouraged  the 
initiation  of  similar  enterprises  with  Peruvian  capital  in  all  the  valleys  favorable  to  its  culti- 
vation that  skirt  the  Andes. 

**ln  a  recent  visit  which  I  made  to  the  great  Synclinal  valley  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as 
Huaucabamba,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  after  p&ssing  almost  ninety  miles  of 
trackless  deserts  of  drifting  sand,  I  came  to  the  fertile  regions  that  open  between  the  spurs 
of  the  Cordilleras.  These  are  laid  out  into  large  estates  called  haciendas,  embracing  moun- 
tains, slopes,  and  valleys,  with  climate  varying  with  altitude,  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  all  classes  of  vegetable  products.  The  valleys,  which  ascend  with  the  gentlest  inclina' 
tion,  are  fitted  for  all  tropical  productions,  and  the  recent  experiments  with  cotton  show  them 
to  be  especially  adapted  by  their  soil,  by  periodical  rains,  and  facilities  for  irrigation,  to  the 
culture  of  this  staple  on  a  vast  scale. 

*'  In  many  places  it  is  merely  necessary  to  repair  the  canals  of  the  Incas,  some  of  which 
extended  for  leagues  and  watered  immense  districts,  while  in  other  places  canals  are  being 
now  made  at  great  expense. 

"At  Carrasquiila  there  is  a  gigantic  enterprise  of  this  character  nearly  completed.  This 
canal,  at  least  six  feet  in  width,  is  cut  through  the  first  portions  of  its  course  through  rock 
and  rocky  debris  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  extends  six  miles.  It  is  intended 
to  irrigate  the  lower  regions  of  the  valley  for  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  cotton. 

'*  Further  up  the  district  of  Sahitral,  Don  Antonio  Guena  has  commenced  the  planting  of 
cotton,  which  has  already  begun  to  yield  abundantly. 

"The  Egyptian  and  sea  island  cotton  grow  in  all  these  plantations  with  improved  fine- 
ness and  length  of  staple,  and  the  cotton  is  becoming,  by  cultivation  and  mixing,  much 
improved  in  quality  and  value. 

"  The  cost  of  transporting  cotton  from  these  remote  interior  regions  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  the  seaport  of  Paifa  is  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  cargo  of  350  pounds. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  the  machinery  for  cleaning  cotton  is  introduced  in  Peru, 
and  enterprises  already  comrr.enced  and  in  prospect  are  well  established,  with  persistent 
and  well-directed  industry  this  consular  district  must  become  an  important  locality  for  the 
exportation  of  this  useful  staple. 

••A  new  enterpri.se  is  now  about  to  bo  undertaken  lower  down  upon  the  river  Chira  than 
Monte  Abierto,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Garland,  by  the  united  operations  of  Alexander 
Black,  the  British  consul,  and  Alfred  Duvall,  of  Baltimore,  whose  engineering  capabilities 
have  for  some  ten  years  past  been  employed  by  the  Peruvian  government  with  eminently 
successful  results. 

"The  Egyptian  cotton  plant,  when  once  started,  grQ.w8  thriftily,  and  in  four  months  begins 
to  yield,  the  native  cotton  yields  in  eight  months.  Bolls  open  every  successive  day,  so 
that  picking  on  large  planta'ions  will  bo  a  continuous  labor.  It  is  said  that  there  are  two 
seasons  to  the  yield  ot  the  wild  cotton,  and  that  the  trees  continue  to  thrive  for  ten  years. 
The  cultivated 'cotton  of  foreign  vareties  seems  to  differ  from  this  habit  of  periodicity,  un- 
folds a  continuous  harvest,  and  becomes  perennial. 

"VALLEY  OP  THE   HDANCABAMDA.  • 

"Having  thus  written  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  valleys  that  penetrate  the 
spurs  of  the  Cordilleras  on  this  sicle  of  the  continent,  I  will  say  a  word  of  the  capacities  of 
the  great  Synclinal  valley  of  the  Andes,  in  this  latitude.  I  foimd  the  Andes  clothed  with 
vegetation  throughout  my  ascent,  and  ihe  summits  of  the  Pacific  Cordilleras,  instead  of  being 
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peaked  like  the  lower  ridges,  with  projections  of  barren  rocks,  are  as  beautifally  nmnded  and 
verdant  with  grass  and  shnibs  as  the  hills  of  Vermont.  Cattle  wero  roaming  and  gnaasng 
not  far  from  the  main  passes  of  the  Sierra. 

'*Bnt,  on  reaching  toe  summit,  the  eye  at  once  stretches  eastward  over  an  immense  vsUej 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  width  to  another  ridge  or  range  of  mountains  whose  eastern 
faces  slope  down  into  the  plains  of  Brazil.  Between  these  ranges  is  the  ereat  Synclinal  tbI- 
ley  of  which  I  speak,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  river  HuancabamDa,  one  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon.  The  view  is  grand,  and  the  fertility  of  the  re^on  immediately  be- 
comes  a  most  impressive  conviction. 

^  On  descending  I  was  struck  with  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  great  yaiietiee  of 
new  plants  and  flowers.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  the  extensive  cultivation  (tf 
this  great  region  by  the  Indian  population.  The  slopes  and  bottom  of  the  valley,  seen  firom 
high  points,  were  cut  up  into  plantations  and  gardens.  The  climate  is  mild,  rains  are  fre- 
quent, the  i)eriodical  raius  unfailing,  and  channels  for  irrigation  were  babbUng  eveirwhere. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  there  is  no  fruit,  nor  plant,  nor  tree,  which  might  not  be  there  ciutiYated 
With  success. 

^'Cochineal  and  Peruvian  bark  are  obtained  in  these  regions.  Flax  abounds  of  the  finest 
quality.  I  have  no  doubt  co^on  could  be  largely  cultivated.  The  great  drawback,  how- 
ever, in  the^o  interior  regions,  is  the  difficulty  of  transportation  of  all  affricultural  predQCta 
to  the  sea-coast.  But  so  magnificent  and  luxurious  a  country,  with  so  nmd  and  salobrioiu  s 
climate,  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled  in  extensive  travels  over  the  globe." 

COTTON  AND  SUGAR  OF  PBRNAMBUCO. 

Thomas  Adamson,  jr.,  esq..  United  States  consul  at  Pernombuco,  furnishes  a 
fe«r  statements  concerning  the  crops  of  that  province,  of  which  sugar  is  the  most 
valuable.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  product  has  decreased,  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  droughts.  The  system  of  culture  is  the  same  that  was  prac- 
ticed a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  estates  upon  which  the 
plough  has  t'lken  the  place  of  the  hoe.  In  some  instances  improyemcnts  have 
been  made  in  setting  sugar  pans,  in  economy  of  fuel,  and  perhaps  in  distilling 
rum  from  molasses. 

The  receipts  for  last  year  were  661,000  bags  of  160  pounds  each,  or  105,760,000 
pounds.     This  was  somewhat  less  than  the  average. 

The  increase  of  the  cotton  crop,  which  encroached  somewhat  upon  the  sugar, 
was  marked.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1862,  the  exports  were  25,000 
bales ;  52,000  the  next  year,  and  80,000  last  year. 

He  states  that  cotton  culture  has  been  stimulated  by  its  high  price,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  it  is  now  cultivated  by  free  labor — by  a  class  of  poor  people, 
small  farmers,  called  moradorcs,  or  squatters.  They  produce  only  a  few  arrohas 
to  each  family,  just  enough  to  supply  them  with  a  little  clothing  and  the  very 
few  necessaries  of  life  which  nature  does  not  produce  spontaneously  for  them. 
A  capacity  for  an  enoimous  increase  exists,  dependent  only  on  careftil  cultiva- 
tion. Probably  ihere  is  not  a  plough  employed  in  cotton  culture  in  the  province. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  this :  The  ground  is  charred  by  cutting  down  and 
burning  the  dense  vegetation  which  covers  it ;  holes,  four  or  five  feet  apart,  are 
made  with  a  hoe;  the  seed  is  dropped  in  and  covered  with  a  push  and  stamp 
of  the  foot ;  and  nature  does  the  rest.  Cotton  is  here  a  perennial.  It  gives  its 
best  crop  in  the  third  year ;  in  the  fourth  the  yield  is  smaller,  and  in  the  fifth  it 
is  generally  cut  down  and  replanted. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  in  1864  was  four  times  the  export  of  1859, 
and  brought  ten  times  as  much  money.     The  cor.-ul  says : 

•'This  empire  possesses  the  natural  advantapres  of  a  soil  and  climate  excellently  wdl 
adaj^ted  t<>  the  ruhivaiion  of  cotton,  and  if  the  people  were  p^uorally  enerfretic  and  intelligent 
thfy  luij^lit  make  Brazil  one  of  the  prcatt'st  sources  of  cotton  supply  for  the  world ;  batit is 
hardly  probable  that  they  will  improve  their  resources  to  any  great  extent  during  this  centoiy. 
1  believe  they  will  cease  to  eumi>ete  with  us,  to  any  gpreat  extent,  if  we  resume  our  fonnei 
productUn  before  they  become  rich  enoujrh  to  have  acquired  many  new  wants.*' 

THE    YUCCA. 

Among  the  specimens  of  useful  plants  received  at  this  department  Bhoidd  be 
mentioned  a  package  of  the  yucca,  a  member  of  the  liliaceouB  fiunilyv  the  bnib 
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or  root  of  which  is  edible,  nutritive,  of  delicious  flavor,  cultivated  or  growing 
Bpontaneously  in  almost  ail  intertropical  countries.  These  specimens  were  re- 
ceived from  Consul  Winslow,  of  Paita,  Peru.     He  says  of  it : 

''  I  first  tasted  it  in  1843,  in  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  in  Brazil  I  aeain  enjoyed  it  in 
1848  ;  and  in  this  coantiy  it  is  a  staple  article  of  food  for  the  natives  of  the  interior  and  the 
sea-coast.  If  the  stalks  1  send  are  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long  and  planted,  and 
not  too  much  watered,  and  kept  at  ordinary  tropical  temperatures,  I  think  they  will  thrive. 
The  root  is  eaten  when  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  nne  at  all  sizes.  Some  will  reach 
the  weight  of  twenty  pounds  and  more.  The  largest  I  have  seen  have  heen  as  large  as  a 
stout  man's  leg  from  the  hip  to  the  knee.    The  tuber  is  boiled,  roasted  or  baked. 

**  1  also  send  the  stalks  of  a  beautiful  flowering  plant  which  I  met  with  in  a  garden  the 
other  day  in  the  valley  of  the  Chira,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant.  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  it.  It  has  a  beautiful  terminal  red  flower,  looking  like  painted  wax.  I  hope  the 
plant  will  live  and  grow  in  your  green- houses." 

LOBOS   ISLANDS   GUANO. 

Information  received  from  C.  P.  Winslow,  esq..  United  States  consul  at  Paita, 
Peru,  confirms  the  opinion  of  merchants  and  speculators,  that  the  guano  heds 
of  the  Lobos  islands  might  be  worked,  sold,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
and  that  the  trade  might  give  to  Paita  something  of  the  commercial  importance 
which  the  Chincha  islands  have  given  to  Callao.  But  obstacles  have  hitherto 
obstructed  this  enterprise.  Fresh  water,  for  the  supply  of  population,  could 
not  be  had,  and  the  geological  structure  of  the  coast  is  understood  to  rdnder 
problematical  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Nor  are  these  difficulties  met  by  the  govern- 
ment with  sufficient  persistence. 

The  repulsiveness  of  the  landscape  here  is  somewhat  compensated  by  the 
commodiousness  of  the  bay  and  the  agreeableness  of  the  climate.  Want  of 
fresh  water  has  hitherto  prevented  its  becoming  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  has,  to  some  extent,  been  the  resort  of  the  whaling  fleet  of  New 
England,  for  allowing  recreation  to  seamen  after  long  and  tedious  cruises,  for 
seeking  medical  and  surgical  relief,  and  for  obtaining  vegetables,  especially  the 
onion — the  most  valuable  anti-scorbutic— grown  in  the  interior  of  this  portion 
of  the  coast. 

AGRICULTURE   OF   SWEDEN. 

W.  W.  Thomas,  jr.,  esq.,  consul  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  communicates  the 
following : 

"  No  later  statistics  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  Sweden  than  those  of  1861  can  now 
3e  obtained.  1  am,  th«^iefore,  unable  to  answer  your  questions  in  regard  to  1862  and  1863. 
The  latest  volume  of  Swedish  official  statistics  that  has  as  yet  been  made  public  treats  of 
he  live  years  from  1850  to  1860,  inclusive,  and  is  rather  a  rSsumi  of  those  live  years,  con- 
sidered as  one  period,  than  a  detailed  account  of  each  year  by  itself.  From  this  I  have 
•ompiled  the  following  table,  showing,  first,  the  average  yearly  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
iuctions  after  deducting  the  amount  of  seed  for  the  next  year ;  second,  the  average  yearly 
imouut  of  seed  so  deducted  ;  and,  third,  the  average  yearly  total : 


Articles. 

For  consump- 
tion. 

For  seed. 

Total. 

kVheat tunns* . . 

lye 

509, 148 
3,763,766 
2,268,419 
4,677,204 
1,208,944 

391,350 
7,985,607 

826,301 
46,249 

66,829 
568,891 
474,722 
979, 124 
216,863 

576,077 
4,332,657 
3,143,141 
5,a^)6,328 
1,424,807 

Parley 

Jats 

^lixcd  oats  and  barley 

^eas  and  beans 

*otatoes  

1,271,143 

9,256,752 

)ther  edible  roots 

•^lax  and  hemp centners  t . . 

*  One  toirn  oquals  four  bashola  English. 


t  One  centner  equals  93  lbs.  English. 
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**The  foregoing  statistics  are,  of  course,  oulj  approximate  Until  every  fanner  isiof- 
ciently  edacated  and  willing  to  keep  nn  exact  account  of  CTcrr  article  raised  by  himieliC  m 
exact  data  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  a  country  can  be  obtained.  I  believe,  hov' 
ever,  that  these  statistics  are  as  reliable  as  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  same  subfecL 

*'  About  1,500,000  Swedish  acres*  are  devoted  to  growing  grain,  and  lOO^ihH)  acres  to  po- 
tatoes, yet  the  yield  of  potatoes  is  so  large  that  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  entire  grain  enp 
as  three  to  live.  The  potatoes  are,  indeed,  the  ^ staff  of  life*  to  the  Swedish  peasant;  mj 
can  be  raised  in  the  short  summer  of  these  high  northern  latitudes,  where  no  grain,  save 
perhaps  barley,  can  live.  In  the  valley  of  the  Alten  river,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Alteo 
Fjord,  far  within  the  Arctic  circle,  even  above  70^  north  latitude,  fair  crops  of  potAtoei, 
with  some  barley,  are  frequently  produced.  This  is  the  highest  cultivated  land  in  tk 
world." 

From  the  data  furnished  by  the  consul  the  following  table  of  Swedish  ex- 
ports aud  imports  is  condensed  : 

IMPORTS. 


Year. 

WheaL 

Rye. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

P^ii. 

1055  .  — -.*. 

2,470 
99,844 
7J,3li 
37,705 

20,488 
24,315 

36,914 

40,(m 

497,886 

391,942 

53,f)79 

41,954 

70.7d7 

620,403 

3,676 

5:1,131 

73,548 

a,  379 

9,397 

4,909 

21,903 

352 
7,2J3 
9,433 
1,357 
i,523 
1,980 
3,737 

90 

la^ 

1857 -__,. 

i5,7e) 

7UJ 

1858  , ._.,._. 

1859  ,_. 

179 

1860  ,. - .- , 

m 

ItfGl  , ..*,*.,.. 

4,4» 

EXPORTS. 


Tettr. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pwi. 

ISTjS .,..-.- 

eG,]47 
30,B(i8 
17,41G 
39,769 
i^4,3l9 
97,444 
74,tf0-i 

744,  4244 
204,431 

34,H65l 
139,19^ 
143,007 
235,572 

20,9sJ0 

247,195 

113,704 
1^7,459 
2m,  472 
322,079 
429,900 
254,  37ii 

649,432 

4m,  672 

622,111 

957,555 

1,039,543 

1,000,959 

1,174,343 

35,971 
7  306 

1856  ..._, 

Id57  ____. .._ .--. 

8,  US 

9,291 

37,649 

^,631* 

12,3&3 

1856 ..___. 

1859 _-.. „, 

ItfGO - 

IBGl ...__. „. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Sweden  is  a  grain- exporting  conn- 
try,  though  in  a  small  degree.  ^ 

**  I  know  not  if  wo  have  the  Alsike  clover  in  America;  it  is  the  most  prodnctive  clover  in 
Sweden,  cuts  about  five  tons  to  the  Swedish  acre,  can  be  made  to  yield  two  crops  in  the  siiort 
Swedish  suumier,  aud  has  been  introduced  into  Scotland  to  great  advantage.*' 

lie  thus  writes  concerning  the  grapes  of  Scutari  and  Moldavia: 

*' Scutari  is  a  village  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Constantinople.  Then 
is  a  very  large,  long,  translucent  grape,  which  hangs  in  heavy  golden  clusters  there.  This 
I  have  heard  universally  pronounced,  by  hundreds  of  travellers  and  connoisseurs,  the  best 
grape  in  the  world ;  for  myself  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  superior.  I  believe  this  giapo 
would  flourish  in  onr  middle  States,  and  in  those  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river. 

'*  lu  rej]^ard  to  the  grapes  of  Moldavia,  good  grapes  of  both  white  and  purple  varieties  are 
produced  in  groat  piol'iisiou.  These  would  not  of  themselves  require  particular  notice  were 
it  not  for  the  severe  cold  which  the  vinos  pass  through  every  winter.  In  the  winter  of  I88l^ 
'03,  which  was  unusually  mild,  the  thermometer  at  Galatz,  the  southern  point  of  Mold«Tit 
iudicated  one  morning  17°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  frequently  fell  to  18°  and  VPMaw> 
This  cold  will  certainly  rival  that  of  our  most  southern  States,  and  the  fact  df  the  vines  ei- 
during  it,  with  little  or  no  shelter,  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  they  might  be  saccMsfhlly  cul- 
tivated in  the  open  air  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  wheie  tha  enmvatioD 
of  grapes  would  be  impossible." 

*26  Swcdinh  acrei  equal  3S  EngUih. 
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It  18  very  doubtful  wiiether  these  grapes  would  flourish  here.  No  European 
^pes  have  as  yet  succeeded,  in  the  open  air,  in  this  country,  except  in  Cali- 
tbmia. 

EXPORTS  OP  DENMARK  IN  1862. 

George  P.  Hansen,  esq.,  consul  at  Elsinore,  sends  the  following  table  : 


Articles. 


Kingdom. 


Duchy  of 
Sleswig. 


Duchy  of 
Holstein. 


Enclave 
of  Lubec. 


Total. 


Bones  of  animals lbs. 

Barley bbls. 

Beef lbs- 
Bread lbs. 

Butter bbls- 

Buckwheat bbls . 

Cattle number. 

Calves do. . . 

Flour,  (of  wheat) lbs. 

other  kinds lbs. 

Groats,  (wheat) lbs . 

other  kinds lbs. 

Horses number. 

Hogs do... 

Malt bbls. 

Oats bbls- 

Oil-cake ibs. 

Peas bbls. 

Pork lbs. 

Rye bbls. 

Kape-sced bbls. 

Skins  and  hides lbs. 

Vetch bbls . 

Whoat bbls. 

Wool,  coarse lbs . 

other  kinds lbs. 


3, 015, 340 

1,140,028 

1,436,255 

1,738,900 

26,236 

17,623 

453 

8 

7,135,524 

2,765,259 

1,673 

5,756,663 

202 

2,244 

5,298 

633,559 

8,069,893 

16,212 

2, 054, 192 

119,321 

55,715 

2, 274, 925 

8,585 

226, 169 

1 , 626, 373 

2,089,296 


1,536,880 

17,582 

481,973 

29,088 

5,391 

39,457 

24,679 

2 

350,579 

188,317 

6,456 

523,034 

3,587 

27 

322 

54,108 

3,916,695 

1,717 

1,168,707 

3,171 

55,815 

459,340 

69 

58,084 

49,285 

537, 413 


1,292,142 

57,405 

723, 171 

622,628 

67,751 

24,842 

26,807 

12,560 

6,772,603 

417,941 

9,805 

44,166 

3,259 

140,458 

4,944,506 

8,659 

573,592 

40,235 

139,950 

1,047,283 

2,658 

204, 577 

142,690 

120,988 


22,341 

427 

2,667 

65 

309 

296 

358 

753 

27,096 

14,853 

'se.'soo" 

161 
2,146 


200 


919 
1,393 

349 
1,746 

28,999 

25 

2,841 

534 

21,089 


5,866,703 

1,215,442 

2,644,066 

2,390,681 

99,687 

82,223 

52,297 

13,327 

14,285,802 

3,386,370 

8,129 

7,731,114 

13,755 

48,583 

8,879 

828,325 

16,931,094 

27,507 

3,797,884 

163,076 

253,226 

3,810,547 

11,337 

491,671 

1,818,882 

2,768,7^6 


Note. — A  barrel  (if  butter)  is  246.92  pounds;  a  pound  is  1.1023  pound  avoirdupois;  a 
centner  is  100  pounds ;  a  gallon  is  4^V  potter. 


DECREASE  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  IRELAND. 

John  Young,  esq.,  consul  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  communicates  facts  illustrative 
of  the  condition  of  Irish  agriculture,  from  which  it  appears,  as  has  before  been 
intimated,  that  the  tillage  of  that  country  is  rapidly  decreasing.  In  wheat,  es- 
pecially, the  decline  is  marked.  In  1847  the  product  was  23,408,000  bushels  ; 
in  1850,  17.344,000;  in  1862,  5,464,000  bushels.  There  has  also  been  a  de- 
crease  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  This  decadence  is 
attributable  to  the  removal  of  prohibitory  duties  from  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain ;  to  the  loss  of  one-third  of  the  population  by  emigration  to  the  United 
States  and  British  colonies ;  and  to  the  recently  inaugurated  policy  of  driving 
o£f  agricultural  laborers  and  converting  the  lands  into  grazing  farms. 

The  consul  says : 

•*  It  appears  that  the  rulers  of  Ireland  are  quite  willing  to  see  the  native  or  Milesian  pop-  , 
idation  exterminated,  but  are  becoming  verj  anxious  to  extend  the  growth  of  fat  bullocks 
by  which  John  Bull  can  be  furnished  with  a  full  supply  of  roast  beet.  The  reason  is,  that 
i  bullock  is  more  easily  governed  and  is  less  rebellious  than  an  Irish  Celt.  A  second  infer- 
ence from  the  above  facts  is,  that  the  poverty  of  the  laboring  population  who  remain  has  not 
been  materially  decreased  by  the  vast  emigration.    This  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  an 

32 
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increasOf  during  fifteen  Tears,  in  the  qaantitj  of  potatoes  cnltivated  in  Ireland,  tboagliAi 
population  is  duninished— the  onlj  article  of  food  on  which  a  starring  popnlstion  en  It 
Hubsisted  by  the  outlay  of  little  money  or  workhouse  relief;  and  the  extent  of  its  cuUirstiB 
forms  an  index  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

**  During  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  1863,  80,000  persons  lefl  Ireland  by  emign- 
tion;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that,  from  1862  to  1863,  there  has  been  an  incxeiMflf 
12,700  cattle  under  two  years  old,  and  19,000  under  one  year  old." 

The  average  of  the  several  crops  for  1863  is  thus  given : 

Acm. 

Wheat 264,000 

Oats 1.940,000 

Potatoes 1, 023,000 

Barley 171.000 

Flax 213,000 

Turnips 351, 000 

Meadows  and  clover 1,  560,  OOO 

The  area  in  wheat  is  shown  to  have  decreased,  in  five  years,  from  460,000 
to  264,000  acres.  The  diminution  is  so  large  and  rapid  that  little  prospeetii 
left  of  diminished  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies. 

There  has  been  an  increase,  however,  in  certain  products— -potatoes,  hay,  and 
especially  flax — (which  is  shown  more  fully  in  the  article  on  flax.)  "The  cot- 
ton scarcity  yet  operates  to  increase  the  culture  of  flax.  Yet,  with  all 
the  demand,  Irish  farmers,  always  slow  to  change  agricultural  habits,  ha?e 
failed  to  meet  it.  The  town  of  Belfast  has  risen  to  its  present  wealth  and 
beauty  mainly  by  the  linen  trade.  Orders  are  st^ll  flowing  in  to  the  manitfiK- 
turers,  but  their  ability  to  meet  the  demand  is  held  in  check  by  the  small  quan- 
tity of  flax  produced.  The  machinery  is  here,  the  active  capital  ready.  Id 
flax  enough  is  not  grown  either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  Why  should  not  tb 
farmers  of  the  United  States  raise  flax  for  export  to  this  country  t  Flazoo 
be  cultivated  in  America,  exported  here,  manufactured,  and  returned  there,jiBt 
as  cotton  was  before.  •  •  «  Mills  for  scutching  it  nmat  also  be 
provided,  but  as  the  American  people  have  thus  far  excelled  all  other  natkni 
in  improvements  in  machinery,  they  can  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  ciddn- 
tion  is  fairly  commenced.  Great  efforts  are  making  at  this  time  to  introdnea 
the  cultivation  of  flax  into  Canada.  In  this  important  step  towards  natiooal 
wealth  I  am  confident  our  own  country  will  not  be  left  behind,  and  that  it  is 
only  requisite  for  our  peojple  to  know  that  there  is  a  demand  to  induce  them  to 
furnish  a  supply." 

AGMCULTURAL   EXPORTS   OF  RUSSIA. 

Timothy  C.  Smith,  esq.,  consul  at  Odessa,  has  procured  for  the _ 

in  the  absence  of  reliable  estimates  of  the  total  production  of  cereals  oFIKo 

the  facts  of  her  exports  of  the  principal  products  of  agriculture,  as  well  aa  the 
portion  sent  abroad  from  the  port  of  Odessa,  and  the  total  from  the  soudiem 
ports,  as  follows : 
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SuUement  of  exporU  from  RM$*ia  dmri^g  fit»  yeart^from  1867  tQ  1862,  »«• 

ehuive* 


IVom  BqasIo, 


From  totitberu 


From  Odesaiw 


Wbaftt , bnsheU, 

B/e ...do... 

finriiT^ *,,„,.,,,,dei... 

Oftto .do... 

Feas ^-do... 

Com do... 

irtonr  toea! _-..do.-. 

Liii«ed«iiiirapes©ed.- .*.*,, -do,.. 

Total  graiJM ^  — * 

TiDoir  .^. —  ......ton*. 

Wool - ,--«-* do.. 

Total  T&Iadof  exporti 


119,383,752 
53,470,396 
24,338,544 

63,404,554 
2,050,002 

13,27J,592 
5,706,780 

44,583,7*16 


94,512,07^ 
7,9J2,2ie 

14,077,050 

15,358,458 
698,184 

12,110,380 
1,868,904 

20,963,296 


36,003,030 
6,645,792 

11,49^,028 

13,647,iai 
^6,089 

12,040,842 
1,101,744 
7,300,066 


316,278,306 
08,833 


168,020,560 

48,842 
45,543 


88,934,766 

33,706 
^,137 


1838,000,000 


t270,807,J7I 


#146,874,309 


FOBAOB  PLAMT8  IN  PRU88U* 

Charles  J.  Lundel,  esq.,  consiil  at  Stettin,  Prossia,  in  hit  oorrespondenoe 
with  the  department,  calls  attention  to  the  pnieticabilitj  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  telegraphic  weather  reports,  as  suggested  by  the  astronomer  Dore,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests,  all  over  the  different  states  of  the  (Ger- 
man confederation.    He  thus  refers  to  the  yellow  lupine: 

'*I  woald  mention  a  kind  of  black  'peas,'  nsed  for  feeding  sboep  and  cattle,  called 
*  Inpinen,'  which  thrive  well  on  even  the  poorest  soil,  and  require  bat  a  short  season  for 
ripening.  Having  some  years  since  been  travellinff  on  the  upper  fteninsula  of  the  State  of 
Iflchigan,  and  noticed  the  promise  of  its  soil,  it  struces  me  that  *  lupmen*  might  be  profitably 
introduced  there,  and  in  other  similar  parts  of  the  United  States.  An  entirely  new  feeding 
plant  here  is  the  ^seradella,'  which  also  g^ows  to  advantage  on  poor  soil,  is  fed  green  or 
dried,  and  is  similar  to  clover.'* 


TOBACCO   IN   ITAL7. 

Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  United  StatQS  minister  to  Italy,  resident  at  Turin,  writes 
relative  to  the  interest  in  tobacco  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  Turin,  and  desires  from 
the  department  **  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco  seed 
to  proauce  half  a  million  of  plants."  He  also  asks,  at  the  intimation  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Turin,  information  on  the  following  subjects : 

**  Exact  information  on  the  character  and  chemical  composition  of  tbe  iofls  davoted  to  ths 
ealtivatioQ  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentncky. 

**The  degree,  maximum,  medium,  and  tninimnm,  of  tempemlon  and  hnmiditj,  in  those 
ttates  during  the  vear. 

*'  The  system  of  improvement  (draininff,  maonring,  &c.)  of  the  soQ. 

**  The  iuorganic  matters  absorbed  by  tolMkcoo  in  greatest  quantity. 

**  The  depth  of  vegetable  soil  (humus)  in  the  tobacco  plantations. 

'*  And  other  important  information  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  whether  as  It  regards  the 
natural  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  the  agricnitoral  processes,  or  the  modes  of  coring  and 
preparing  for  market.*' 

In  reply  to  these  queries,  communication  was  made  of  ftcts  and  experiences 
tn  possession  of  the  department,  with  original  suggestions  farther  elucidating 
the  subject. 
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WINE   CROP  OP   PRANCE. 

L.  W.  VioUier,  vice-consul  at  Lyons,  France,  under  date  of  October  4, 1864, 
says: 

**  Serious  fears  are  entertained  abont  the  wine  crop;  the  g^reat  heat  through  the 
it  was  thought  had  caused  the  oidium  to  make  its  appearance  in  several  phioes,  and  tti 
want  of  rain  or  fogs  prevented  the  full  growth  of  the  grapes.  Frequent  and  ample  i^pU* 
tions  of  sulphur  have  stopped  the  oidium,  and  the  crop  just  gathercKl  is  above  the  avenfL 
The  quality,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  is  good ;  better  than  last  year.  In  taut- 
quence,  the  prices  are  firm.  The  crop  has  not  been  equal  everywhere ;  in  some  locaStiei  't 
is  under  the  average,  whilst  in  some  others  the  quantity  of  grapes  is  such  that  the  prariiNi 
of  casks,  mode  in  advance,  has  not  been  found  sufficient,  and  part  of  the  gathering  hid  ti 
be  delayed  until  other  casks  could  bo  procured." 

THE   WHEAT   CROP   OP   PRANCB. 

James  O.  Putnam,  esq.,  consul  at  Havre,  furnishes  a  circumstantial  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  in  each  of  the  eight  distinct  whenl- 
growing  districts  into  which  France  is  divided  by  the  Imperial  govemment 
The  crop  of  1864,  as  estimated  below,  is  held  to  be  five  per  cent,  less  than  t 
good  average  crop.  That  of  1863  was  extraordinary,  from  which  remained  a 
large  surplus  unexpended  in  October  of  the  present  year.  This  is  not  only 
sufficient  for  consumption,  but  leaves  a  small  quantity  for  export.  The  fidlow- 
ing  is  the  estimated  product  for  the  present  year  : 

Hectolitres;  or,      BashelB. 

Northern  district 28,500,000        80,940,000 

Northeastern  district 15,000,000        42,600,000 

Southeastern  district 11,500,000        32,600,000 

Southern  district 8,000,000        32,720,000 

Middle  district 7,000,000        19,890^000 

Southwestern  district 9,500,000        26,980,000 

Western  central  district 10,000,000        28,400,000 

District  of  the  Landes 11,000,000        31,240,000 

Total  average  crop 100,500,000      285,420,000 

TURNIP-ROOTBD    CHBRVIU 

Franklin  Webster,  esq.,  consul  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  transmitted,  in  Septc     cr 
of  1864,  a  package  of  seeds  of  the  Chmrophyllum  bufbogum,  known  there 
the  Corbel-rube.     It  is  found  growing  wild  in  Bavaria,  but  is  said  to  have  b 
first  introduced  from  Liberia.     Burnett  thus  alludes  to  it : 

**  C.  hulhosum  is  said  to  be  deletorious ;  but  Hallcr  affirms  that  the  Kalmncs  eat  the  roob 
with  their  fish,  and  commend  them  as  a  nutritive  and  agreeable  food." 

Mr.  Webster  says  : 

"The  seeds  should  be  sown  the  same  year  they  mature,  in  October  or  November,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  in  Aug-ust  or  the  first  of  September,  who  assert  that  theplanb 
cp-ow  iu  the  fall,  and  under  the  suow  in  winter;  but  others  deny  that  tho  seeds  genniiiali 
before  sprinjr.  Th(^^y  should  be  sown  broadcast,  two  inches  apart,  upon  a  mellow  bat  Tef] 
rich  soil,  which,  atW  the  sowing,  should  be  dressed  one  inch  deep  with  thoroughlj lottM 
horse  manure.  In  May  their  scanty  folijifro  is  iu  full  growth,  which  in  June  tarns  yellof 
and  disappt^ars,  indicating  that  the  roots  arc  ripe  and  ready  to  be  dug  for  the  table.  Tb( 
roots  consist  of  very  uuun*rous  tubers,  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in  length,  and  half  an  !nch  ii 
thickness.  At>er  being  a  few  days  in  the  cellar  they  acquire  a  rich  and  most  delicaoas  flaror. 
like  that  of  roasted  chestnuts.  The  only  method  1  know  of  cooking  them  Is  to  boil  them  ii 
salted  wtiter  five  or  six  minutes,  or  until  a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  will  crack  the  ildi 
off.  Dip  them  in  salt  while  eating  them.  To  renew  the  seed,  plant  a  few  tiibera  in  spii 
or,  bettor  still,  let  a  few  remain  over  winter  where  they  gprew.  They  grow  vigoroiLry, 
attaining  a  height  of  six  to  ten  feet,  producing  abundant  seeds,  which  npeninAugiut  Til 
seeds  s(K)n  lose  their  vitality,  and  will  seldom  come  up  if  left  to  sow  a  second  year.  Tbcy 
sliould  be  sown  the  same  year  of  their  growth.  The  great  value  of  this  vegetable,  »  xn 
acquisition  to  an  American  gardener,  is  not  only  its  delicioosness  to  the  opicore,  ba 
eaniness  of  its  maturity,  fully  supplying  the  place  of  potatoes,  yet  preceding  MiAin  in  time  ag 
a  full  month." 
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GRAPBS  AND   OTHER  PBODUCTS  OP  MALAGA. 

A.  M.  Hancock,  esq.,  consul  at  Malaga,  commanicates  some  interesting  facts 
f  the  productions  of  that  province,  including  grapes,  almonds,  figs,  olives, 
emons,  oranges,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  and,  more  recently,  sugar-cane. 
)f  the  grapes,  their  principal  source  of  revenue,  there  are  fifty  varieties,  of 
rhich  the  Muscatel,  Peroximen,  Larga,  and  Loja  are  most  highly  esteemed.    The 

Lscatel  are  grown  on  the  hills  near  the  sea,  and  back  one  or  two  leagues  to 
base  of  the  mountains,  which  afford  a  shelter  from  the  north  and  northwest. 

continuous  chain  of  hills,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  high,  ex- 
ding  forty  miles  from  Malaga  to  Nerja,  is  completely  enveloped  in  Muscatel 
nnes.    Recently  the  Muscatel  district  has  been  extended,  so  that  it  now  reaches 

iistance  of  seventy  miles  upon  the  coast.  The  soil  is  slate  in  various  stages 
n  decomposition,  silex,  and  clay.  The  position  is  sheltered,  a  necessity  with 
he  Muscatel,  which  requires  a  southerly  exposure,  both  tor  ripening  the  fruit 

d  for  ripening  the  raisins,  a  process  requiring  fifteen  days  of  clear,  fine 
jireather  in  August.  A  good  average  crop  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  arrobas,  or 
!)oxo3  of  25  pounds. 

The  Peroximen  produces  the  sweet  Malaga  wine  and  various  dry  wines,  is  a 
jood  table  grape,  and  is  grown  extensively  in  the  mountains  between  Malaga 
md  Granada,  which  are  more  or  less  covered  with  vines.  It  is  hardier  than 
:he  Muscatel,  and  not  affected  by  humidity,  shade,  or  exposure.  The  mountain 
soil  is  of  the  same  slaty  nature,  intermixed  with  minerals  of  different  kinds. 

The  Larga  is  grown  on  the  eastern  coast,  and,  when  diied,  are  known  as  the 
bloom  raisins. 

The  Loja,  or  shipping,  grows  in  the  interior ;  the  finest  in  the  adjoining  prov- 
ince of  Almeria.  This  is  almost  the  only  vine  that  runs  on  trellises  and  trees. 
All  other  kinds  are  cut  in  December  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  ape 
planted  in  rows,  at  distances  of  six  and  eight  feet  each  way ;  the  weeds  are 
carefully  hoed  out,  and  the  vineyard  kept  clean.  The  vines  ai-e  seldom  ma- 
nured except  when  old,  and  they  live  over  thirty  years.  New  vines  are  set  in 
December ;  they  flower  in  March  and  April,  and  ripen  in  July  and  August. 
In  the  last  five  years  the  vines  have  suffered  from  the  oidium  disease. 

The  following  report  is  given  of  other  products  of  Malaga : 

'*  The  almond  tree  flourishes  best  in  stony,  sterile  soil,  where  no  other  tree  could  exist 
It  flowers  iis  early  as  December  and  Janutuy.  The  blossom  is  the  most  delicate  of  any 
known,  and  is  injured  by  a  sudden  change  of  atmosphere  or  heavy  easterly  winds.  This 
peculiarity  causes  the  crop  to  be  very  precarious  and  short ;  but  the  value  of  its  frt^it  com- 
pensates the  farmer,  making  its  culture  preferable  to  that  of  other  trees.  The  fruit  ripens 
in  July  and  Auj^ust. 

"Tlie  fij^  tret^is  less  delicate  than  the  almond,  but  requires  more  cultivation  to  preserve  it. 
It  adapts  itself  to  all  kinds  of  laud,  but  the  fruit  is  fairer  and  more  luscious  if  reared  in 
warm,  sheltered  positions,  with  but  little  moisture,  which  is  prejudicial.  Copious  rains  pro- 
duce a  short  crop,  of  inferior  quality,  and  cause  an  active  fermentation  and  engender  in- 
sects. The  dry  l)ranches  are  pruned  off,  and  also  the  suckers,  which  absorb  the  substance; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  dig  well  around  the  tree  once  a  year.  The  fig  tree  buds  iu  March  and 
ripens  iu  July  and  Aup:ust.     There  are  some  eighteen  varieties. 

*'The  olive  tree  grows  everywhere,  and  the  mountains  abound  with  the  wild  olive.  If 
blossoms  in  April,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  November  and  December.  The  neighboring 
provinces  of  Iden  and  Cordova  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  olive,  and  the  large  supply 
o4'  oil  f  n  exportation  is  chiefly  received  through  those  districts.  Spanish  oil  would  compete 
with  the  best  Italian  if  more  care  were  taken  in  extracting  it  by  processes  practiced  in 
France  and  Italy. 

**  Lemons  and  oranges  are  abundant.  They  are  planted  in  sheltered  positions,  not  too 
near  the  sea.  There  arc  numerous  plantations  near  the  city  of  Malaga,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Quadolmedina,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  a  mountain  torrent,  and  many  months  of  the 
year  is  perfectly  dry;  during  the  rainy  seasons,  however,  large  masses  of  water  pass  from 
the  uionutain  to  the  sea,  running  through  the  city  of  Malaga,  and  the  land  along  the  banks 
h  overflowed  and  becomes  very  fertile.  The  lemon  trees  blossom  iu  March,  and  ripen  in  the 
lumuu  r,  tall,  and  winter — there  being  three  distinct  species.  The  heavy  exportation  is  in 
September  and  October,  although  tl^  summer  lemons  are  shipped  as  early  as  June  and 
luiy." 
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Barley  is  raised  on  tbe  vega  of  Malaga,  and  likewise  in  the  valloje  wi 
the  monntains.  The  wheat  from  the  interior  of  this  province  is  of  the  fi 
quality.  Rye,  oats,  and  grass,  are  scarcely  grown.  The  horses  and  cattle 
fed  on  harley,  straw,  corn-tops,  and  heans.  Indian  corn  is  raised  to  a  coo 
erahle  extent  in  this  vicinity.  The  usual  period  for  sowing  wheat  is  ab 
middle  of  October,  and  harvesting  in  May  and  June.  Indian  corn  plan 
May  and  June  ripens  in  September. 

Cane  sugar  is  produced  about  Malaga  to  some  extent,  and  the  culture  of 
cane  is  rapidlv  increasing.     It  is  planted  in  April  in  loose,  irrigated  soil, 
is  cut  in  February  and  March.     It  is  cut  without  renewal  for  from  i 
seven  years.    The  product  of  refined  sugar  amounts  to  five  or  six  mill:    i 
pounds  annually. 

The  vega  of  Malaga  is  a  plain,  extending  westerly  two  leagnes.     It  is 
league  in  breadth.     A  narrow  arm  of  it  reaches  five  or  six  leagues  i 
interior  in  one  direction.    The  soil  varies  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  j 
refreshed  by  frequent  irrigation,  rendering  it  very  productive.     To  the  e\ 
ness  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  quite  as  much  as  to  fertility  of  soil,  this  r 
is  indebted  for  its  extraordinary  productions.    In  every  month  of  the  ^ 
vegetables  and  flowers  of  every  description  can  be  produced  in  greater  or 
quantity  without  recourse  to  hot- houses,  and  without  regard  to  fixed  tim 
planting.     The  climate  is  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  stii 
lating  effects  of  the  land  wind  from  the  north  or  northwest.     Storms  occur  v 
seldom.     The  amount  of  rain  in  the  last  ten  years  has  varied  from  twelv 
thirty -seven  inches  per  year ;  the  best  wine  vears  having  about  twenty-f 
inches.     In  the  summer  months  there  is  usually  no  rain ;  when  mnch  fa 
August,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  grapes  are  apt  to  burst  open,  and  are  d 
to  dry.    The  following  table  indicates  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and ) 
of  rain  falling  for  1856,  which  was  an  average  year,  without  frost  thr«      i 
entire  duration : 


Month. 


THERMOMETER. 


Mean. 


Extremes. 


RA 


Lie 


January . . . 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August 

September. 
October  — 
November.. 
December.. 

Year 


58.6 

57.01 

60.9 

64.5 

67.6 

76.6 

79.9 

79.9 

76.9 

71.6 

64.9 

59.1 


64 
65 
67 
68 
77 
81 
84 
85 
80 
78 
68 
63 


68.1 


85 


66 
53 
57 
58 
66 
92 
78 
78 
74 
63 
50 
55 


50 


The  consul  gives  a  further  exhibit  of  the  flora  of  this  interesting  region, 
which  there  is  not  space  in  this  article. 


EXPORTS  FROM  BRINDISI,  ITALY. 


J.  S.  Redfleld,  esq.,  consul  at  Brindisi,  Italy,  gives  a  statement  of  the 
ducts  of  that  province,  consisting  mainly  of  cotton,  olive  oil,  wine,  figs,  lioff 
&c.,  showing  a  ten-fold  increase  in  cotton  cultureii  though  the  quantity 
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duced  18  yet  small.    An  increase  in  tbe  prices  of  oil  and  wine  is  indicated. 
The  average  exports  of  these  products  are  as  follows : 

Olive  oil,  tuns 25, 000 

Wine,  tuns 15,000 

Cotton,  lbs 15,000,000 

Dry  figs,  lbs 10,125,000 

Linseed,  quarters 8, 000 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE   IONIAN  ISLBS. 

Amos  S.  York,  esq.,  consul  at  Zante,  reports  the  currant  crop  of  tbe  islands 
of  Zante  and  Cepbalonia.  At  Gepbolonia  they  were  mostly  destroyed  by  rain. 
Tbe  two  islands  produced  about  thirty  million  pounds.  The  Zante  crop,  from 
its  superior  quality,  brings  the  highest  price,  and  is  sold  at  $25  to  $26  per 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  crop  of  Cepbalonia  at  about  $20. 

ZaDte  also  produces  olive  oil  to  the  amount  of  640,000  gallons ;  the  island 
of  Corfu  6,400,000  gallons.  The  price  during  1864  was  $10  per  barrel  of  six- 
teen gallons.    The  price  of  wine  ranged  from  $3  to  $6  per  barrel. 

COCHINEAL  IN  TBNERIFFE. 

W.  H.  Dabney,  esq.,  consul  at  the  Canary  Islands,  writes  from  Teneriffe 
respecting  the  product  of  cochineal. 

This  is  a  singular  crop,  being  an  insect,  and  not  a  vegetable,  the  Coccus  cacti, 
found  principally  on  a  particular  species  of  the  cactus,  the  Cactus  cochinelUfer, 
The  plant  is  cultivated  extensively  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
insect,  which  ia  used  as  a  dye  in  Mexico,  Honduras,  Teneriffe,  Java,  and  other 
places.  The  insects  are  scraped  from  the  plants  into  bags,  killed  in  hot  ovens 
or  in  boiling  water,  then  driea  in  the  sun,  and  placed  in  skin-bags  for  exporta- 
tion. The  dried  insect  somewhat  resembles  a  full-sized  grain  of  barley.  The 
dye  is  a  beautiful  crimson.     The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  consul : 

'*The  priDcipal  production  of  the  Canoiy  Islands  at  present  is  the  cochineal,  which, 
although  introduced  into  cultivation  but  a  short  time  since,  comparativelr  speaking,  has 
assumed  quite  large  proportions,  the  crop  of  1861,  the  largest  on  record,  having  reached 
2,244,007  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $1,212,877,  from  TeneriflFe  alone.  The  crop  of  1863  was 
small,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  which  destroyed  it,  and  was  776,605  pounds,  of  the 
value  of  $o82,500.  The  same  cause,  combined  with  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  seed,  will 
make  the  crop  of  1864,  now  coming  in,  also  a  small  one.  In  the  absence  of  data  wo  may 
estimate  it  at  least  equal  to  that  of  1863  in  quantity,  and  probably  it  is  greater." 

Tbe  consul  also  refers  to  the  grape  crop,  which  has  been  almost  annihilated 
by  the  oidium.  It  has  somewhat  recovered  from  that  disaster,  and  now  pro- 
duces from  2,000  to  3,000  pipes  of  wine.  Fruit,  garden  vegetables,  and  cereals, 
including  Indian  com,  are  grown  successfully,  and  their  yield  has  this  year 
been  abundant. 

TRADB  OP  TRIPOLI. 

The  following  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for  1864,  from  William  Porter, 
esq.,  United  States  consul  at  Tripoli,  will  show  the  prominent  productions  of 
that  portion  of  northern  Africa,  and  the  surplus  of  each : 
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British  manufactnres $87, 000 

Foreig^n  manufactures 2*2, 500 

Colonial 42,500 

Iron 1:J,500 

Lead 5,000 

Brass 8,850 

Spirits  and  wine 22, 500 

Tobacco 30,000 

Eice 14,000 

Timber 14,500 

Eartbenwaro 5,000 

Oiber  articles 17,500 

282,850 


Ivory $85,000 

Dat<;8 5,000 

Natrum 2i\,m 

Madder 39,000 

Butter 49,000 

Wheat 100,000 

Barley 90,000 

Oil 102,000 

Ostrich  feathers « 50,000 

Salt 9O,0Qi 

Other  articles 47,000 

607,000 


COTTON    IN    MOROCCO. 

Jesse  n.  McMath,  esq.,  consul  at  Tangier,  Morocco,  says  that  the  Saltan,  in 
1863,  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  that  American  and  Egyptian  cottoo- 
seed  was  imported  from  England,  and  large  tracts  of  crown  lands  were  planted, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  more  enlightened  Moors  engaged  in  the  caldvadon 
of  the  staple  on  their  own  account.  The  quantity  grown  could  not  be  stated, 
but  enough  was  known  to  justify  the  statement  that  cotton  can  be  BaccessfoDj 
cultivated  there.  The  consul  says  '*  two  hundred  quintals  were  shipped  fiT>m  tin 
port  of  Mazagan,  and  one  hundred  from  the  port  of  Saffi,  to  England  daiingthe 
last  quarter.  It  is  claimed  here  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  American  cotton.  Tliia 
I  doubt.  With  proper  encouragement  its  cultivation  would  greatly  benefit  this 
people,  but,  from  some  cause  altogether  unaccountable  upon  any  reasonable 
hypothesis,  the  Sultan  has  within  the  past  two  months  prohibited  the  cnltivation 
by  private  enterprise.  The  edict  will  materially  affect  a  number  of  EoropeanB 
residing  in  this  country.  Preparation  was  made  by  them  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  much-needed  staple  at  the  time  the  Sultan's  edict  was  proclaimed; 
but  in  view  of  it  they  have  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  for  they  cannot  claim 
from  the  Sultan  any  privilege  not  secured  by  treaty,  which  he  denies  his  own 
subjects." 

PLBURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Charles  H.  Upton,  esq.,  consul  at  Geneva,  reports  the  prevalence  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia among  the  herds  of  Upper  Savoy,  and  transmits  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  State,  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
hibiting utterly  the  introduction  of  bovine  animals  of  any  description,  even  with 
a  certificate  of  regular  health,  from  the  infected  commune,  and  the  hides  of 
such  animals  share  in  the  interdiction.  Every  inspector  of  cattle,  eonntiy 
police,  gendarme,  and  agent  of  police,  is  required  to  seize  and  impound  every 
animal  from  that  district,  and  violations  of  this  decree  are  punishable  by  fine  of 
two  hundred  pounds  and  five  days*  imprisonment. 

The  precautions  taken  in  Europe  against  the  spread  of  this  contagion  are 
exceedingly  strict  and  broad,  and  a  lively  sense  of  the  danger  and  possible 
destruction  of  property  is  constantly  felt. 

GRAPE-VINES   FROM  JAPAN. 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  minister  resident  at  Kanagawa,  Japan,  sent  to  this 
department  in  « January,  1864,  specimens  of  grape  cuttings,  bulbs  of  lilies,  and 
other  plants.  The  bulbs  arrived  in  a  state  of  decay  beyond  recovery;  the  ever- 
greens were  dead,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  deciduous  plants  were  in  a  ftir 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  grape-vines  arrived  in  perfect  condition. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT  UPON  WOOL  AND  WOOLLEN  MILLS. 


[statistics  collected  by  the  department.] 


Sir  :  The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  loses  sight  of  his  wool  from  the  moment  it  leaves  his 
loor  till  the  day  of  its  return  as  cloth  for  his  weanng.  Its  intermediate  history 
8  a  blank.  It  would  be  well  if  he  knew  the  processes  it  undergoes,  the 
lamages  it  may  sustain,  and  the  conditions  under  which  its  highest  values  are 
;duced  at  the  least  expense.  He  would  find  that  his  own  management,  from 
iropping  to  shearing  and  putting  up  the  fleece,  has  much  to  do  with  success 
)r  failure  in  the  manufacture.  And  the  manufacturer,  as  a  class,  is  almost 
equally  as  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  sheep-husbandry.  He 
itnows  wool,  not  by  breeds,  but  by  the  multiform  classification  of  the  wool-sorter. 
N^or  is  this  very  strange,  as  breeds,  especially  in  this  country,  are  so  mixed  thai 
\he  most  eminent  breeders  of  acknowledged  pure-bred  sheep  quarrel  not  a  little 
ibout  the  pedigree  of  their  flocks. 

It  would  be  well  for  both  classes  if  they  would  give  a  little  attention  to  the 
respective  industries  of  which  they  know  so  little.  A  better  understanding  of 
^he  necessities  and  diflSculties  of  each  would  lead  to  greater  harmony  of  views 
and  action.  It  would  be  seen  that  their  interests  are  identical.  United,  wool- 
growing  and  wool -manufacturing  must  stand ;  divided,  they  will  fall.  Nothing 
is  shown  more  fully  than  this  in  their  past  history.  Tariffs  for  the  protection 
)f  the  manufacturer  have  been  enacted,  and  mills  have  arisen  and  flourished ; 
md  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  has  made  satisfactory  sales  of  wool,  and  has 
proceeded  to  increase  his  flocks.  Just  then  radical  changes  in  the  tariff'  have 
brown  wide  open  the  door  to  foreign  wool,  and  especially  foreign  cloth,  and 
nauufacturers  have  failed,  and  farmers,  disgusted,  have  slaughtered  their  flocks 
or  the  hide  and  tallow.  This  has  been  the  history  of  sheep  and  wool  ever 
jince  the  origin  of  this  government. 

While  their  general  interests  are  identical,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  one  is 
n  a  series  of  years  accompanied  surely  by  the  success  of  the  other,  there  are 
joints  in  which  advantages,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  may  be  enjoyed.  A 
tnowledge,  by  both  parties,  of  all  the  relations  of  wool  production  and  coi>- 
lumption,  as  well  as  of  government  protection  to  both  interests,  is  essential  to 
nutual  harmony  in  feeling  and  justice  in  action.  And  a  willingness  to  deal 
airly,  however  contrary  to  the  instincts  of  selfishness,  which  is  ever  looking 
or  a  temporary  advantage,  should  be  the  policy  and  practice  of  each  party. 
The  farmers  will  scan  closely,  and  possibly  with  some  jealousy,  the  powerful 
:omb. nations  of  the  manufacturers;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  jealousies,  if 
:'elt,  may  prove  groundless. 

In  harmony  with  this  theory  circulars  were  issued,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
L8G4,  from  this  department,  designed  to  elicit  some  of  the  facts  of  wool  man- 
ifacture.  The  returns  were  as  prompt  and  as  general  as  might  be  expected, 
hough  not  as  complete  as  could  be  desired.  They  show  a  prosperity  that  has 
levur^  before  been  equalled  in  this  country.  They  prove  that  the  business 
las  doubled  in  five  years,  with  few  indications  of  decline.  On  the  contrary, 
mprovement  of  machinery,  enlargement  of  mills,  and  the  building  of  new  ones, 
ire  everywhere  reported. 

FINE  WOOL. 

There  is  some  diversity  in  the  opinions  of  manufacturers  relative  to  the 
cind  of  wool  most  needed  in  increased  quantities.  There  are  a  few,  who  make 
ine  cassimeres,  who  desire  a  finer  quality  than  that  produced  by  the  Vermont 
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merinoes.  A  Vermont  manufacturer,  who  is  in  tills  category^  says  he  obUdas 
his  wool  in  Pennsjlvania.  It  maj  be  generally  known,  as  it  ib  to  wool  dealeiBi 
that  Washington  county,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  some  portions  of  Wot 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  have  Saxony  flocks,  or  those  with  heavy  strains  of  that 
blood,  that  are  superior  for  fineness  of  wool  to  sheep  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  States.  A  Connecticut  manufacturer  says :  '*  We  shall  have  to  give  op 
making  fine  goods,  as  the  quantity  of  American  strictly  fine  wool  grown  is  ii- 
creasing  yearly."  Another,  in  New  Hampshire,  says  he  needs  **  Hue  fleece  to 
take  the  place  of  Gape,  as  a  high  tariff  and  the  gold  market  prevent  importatioiL" 
One  in  Maryland,  where  mutton  varieties  prove  to  be  most  profltablcy  compUins 
that  he  finds  difficulty  in  getting  wool  of  the  quality  suitable  for  the  goods 
required.  It  is  certain  that  there  will  always  be  a  market  for  fine  wool;  sod 
that  while  a  few  require  fibres  of  superior  delicacy,  the  wool  of  the  America 
merinoes,  of  medium  fineness,  will  be  found  fine  enough  for  a  large  piopoitioQ 
of  the  cassimeres  and  similar  goods.  The  testimony  of  mill-owners  is  very  imi- 
form  upon  this  point. 

A  Massachusetts  manufacturer  presents  the  following  plea  for  the  introduction 
of  very  fine  wools,  and  also  worsted  wools  at  low  rates  of  duty :  *'The  question 
'what  wools  American  manufacturers  require'  is  very  little  understood  by  the 
country  at  large,  or  the  wool-growers.    In  the  early  history  of  the  mano&cturers 
of  the  country  broadcloths  were  made  extensively,  and  while  we  kept  pace 
with  the  machinery  of  Europeans,  they,  by  the  introduction  of  their  colonial 
^ort-staple  wools,  such  as  Gape  and  Australian,  were  able  to  drive  us  all  out  of 
the  market  by  their  superior  face  finish,  so  that  the  whole  business  was  abandoned 
by  us,  and  other  descriptions  of  woollens  substituted,  requiring  a  less  degree  of 
finish,  such  as  satinets,  fancy  cassimeres,  flannels,  &c.     Since  the  introduction 
of  these  short-staple  wools  the  broadcloth  department  is  beginning  to  revive ; 
and  while  we  consume  largely  of  American  wool  for  warp,  by  the  use  of  the 
^ort  staples  for  filling  we  are  gaining  ground  and  preference  with  the  eonsamer. 
If  'half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,'  then  all  the  increased  value  of  American 
manufactures  over  the  raw  material  imported  is  so  much  increased  wealth  to  the 
nation.  The  woollen  interests  are  capable  of  great  diversity,  and  but  few  branches 
are  as  yet  introduced  into  this  country;  and  if  our  wool-growers  could  be  divested 
df  the  idea  that  the  American  wools  are  suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  feel,  to 
ftdvance  their  own  interests  and  the  consumption  of  American  wools,  that  the 
American  manufacturer  should  have  access  to  all  grades  of  wool,  with  which  to 
compete  with  the  Old  World  in  the  successful  production  of  wool  fabrics,  then 
we  could  go  on,  hand  in  hand,  each  in  his  own  capacity,  adding  to  each  other's 
success  and  the  nation's  wealth.    Our  adversity  and  our  success  have  always 
proved  iheii  s.   The  Boston  prices  current  for  the  past  twenty -five  years  will  show 
this  fact,  and  will,  more  conclusively  than  any  other  fact,  prove  that  our  ability 
to  get  and  use  foreign  wools  in  conjunction  with  American  wools  has  always 
advanced  the  price  of  American  wools.     Wc  want  large  quantities  of  American 
wools,  but  must  have  a  supply  of  the  desired  kinds  of  foreign  wools,  or  else  eon- 
fine  manufacturing  to  a  very  narrow  scope,  and  purchase  millions  upon  millions 
of  various  styles  of  woollens  and  worsteds  abroad.     A  large  amount  of  worsted 
wools  are  consumed  here  of  foreign  growth,  and  so  far  as  they  are  not,  or  cannot, 
be  produced  here,  it  is  better  to  increase  the  value  of  raw  wool  from  abroad 
with  our  skill  and  labor,  susUiined  by  our  food,  than  to  send  abroad  oar  money 
far  the  carpets,  blankets,  and  worsted  stuffs,  the  productions  of  other  countiies.'' 
No  doubt  exists  of  the  necessity  of  greater  supplies  of  the  two  kinds  of  wool 
especially  referred  to — very  fine  wool  and  worsted  wool.     But  it  should  be 
grown  by  our  own  farmers.     It  would  be  very  erroneous  to  assume  that  such 
wools  cannot  be  produced  here.     It  is  very  true  that  climate  afibets  the  fibre  of 
i^ool ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  United  States  includes  in  its  wide  extent  almost 
all  climates,  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Bammit  of  Iha  AHfyhf"*^ 
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to  tide- water.  The  fact  exists  that  wool  of  superior  fineness  is  prodaced  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  to  some  extent,  and  can  be  increased ;  the  only 
question  relative  to  it  is,  will  it  be  equally  profitable  with  that  of  the  coarser 
merinoes,  or  of  the  long- wool  breeds  ?  Wim  r^ard  to  worsted  wools,  there  can 
be  no  question.  It  is  little  less  than  disgracefm  to  American  sheephusbandiy 
that  a  necessity  exists  for  importing  a  single  ounce  of  combing  wools.  The 
mild,  moist  climate  of  England  may  be  superior  to  this  country  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lustrous  wools,  yet  there  are  localities  here  which  may  yield  a  product 
rivalling  that  of  the  Romney  Marsh  and  lincolnshnre  lustres.  Not  only  cam  we 
grow  combing  wools,  but  we  shall ;  the  movement  is  already  in  progress,  and 
will  be  continued  till  we  export  the  long  and  middle  wools — unless  our  manu- 
fiicturers  choose  to  supply  in  good  part  the  markets  of  the  world  with  worsteds. 
The  only  wool  that  should  ever  be  imported  hereafter  is  a  low  grade,  as  cai^et 
wool,  too  low  in  price  to  be  the  product  of  an  improved  condition  of  agriculture. 

TOO  MUCH  OIL. 

On  one  thing  manufacturers  are  unanimous — ^the  loss  resulting  from  the 
excessive  breeding  to  grease,  which  threatens  to  react  upon  farmers,  fuithough  the 
practice  originated  very  properly  in  self-defence  against  the  injustice  of  paying 
nearly  uniform  prices  tor  all  grades  of  wool.  Local  agents,  with  instructions  to 
buy  wool  the  average  quality  of  which  the  principals  very  well  knew,  at  a  very 
advantageous  average  price,  cared  only  to  get  their  commission  of  one  cent  per 
pound  upon  the  largest  quantity  of  wool  at  the  least  trouble.  And  in  order  to 
obtain  large  lots  of  well-posted  farmers,  they  exceed  their  instructions  a  little, 
and  make  up  the  loss  by  paying  less  for  small  lots  of  better  wool.  Farmer 
number  one  would  find,  for  instance,  while  his  twenty  fleeces  had  been  sold  for 
seventy  cents,  that  his  next  neighbor  had  obtained  seventy-five  for  his  two  hun- 
dred imperfectly  washed  and  inferior  fleeces.  Is  that  man  to  blame  for  sell- 
ing as  much  grease  or  dirt  the  next  year  as  the  wool-buyer  will  take  1  The 
manufacturer  pays  wool  prices  for  this  dirt,  the  buyer  gets  a  cent  per  pound  on 
it,  the  railroads  take  as  much  more  for  transporting  it,  and  additional  expense  is 
incurred  of  labor,  machinery  and  chemicals  in  getting  it  out,  and  then  it  is  washed 
away  in  the  river — an  utter  waste,  not  even  utilized  for  the  fertilization  of  the  soiL 

A  New  Jersey  manufacturer  acknowledges  that  "  as  long  as  wool  is  bought 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years,  mrmers  will  continue  to  raise  greasy 
wool,  as  they  are  getting  within  two  or  three  cents  as  much  for  it  as  those  that 
raise  the  light  wool.  So  that  the  fault  is  with  the  manufacturer  instead  of  the 
farmer/'  Another :  ''Farmers  in  this  section  generally  seem  anxious  to  breed 
from  the  heaviest  and  most  oily-woolled  bucxs,  which  tends  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  fleece,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the  actual  amount  of 
wool.  The  day  mast  soon  come  when  manufacturers  must  refuse  to  buy  such 
wool,  except  at  such  a  discount  as  would  render  it  more  profitable  for  the  farmer 
to  produce  a  lighter  and  longer  staple."  One  who  has  had  forty  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  wool  manufacture  says  he  has  worked  imported  Spanish  wool, 
but  never  has  *'  found  any  wool  of  the  same  style  that  shrank  as  much  as  the 
Atwood  wool,"  while  "the  pure  French  merino  wool  is  fine,  with  long 
staple,  the  fleeces  are  good  size,  and  are  not  so  objectionable  on  account  of 
shrinkage."  Yet  the  manufacturers  buy  oily  wool,  and  can  scarcely  do  without 
it,  using  it  for  a  great  varie^  of  nurposes,  even  for  combing.  They  know 
very  well  that  foreign  wools  shrink  even  more  than  our  grade  merino,  and 
almost  as  much  as  that  of  our  highly  unproved,  heaviest,  oiliest  rams.  Their 
hardiness,  improved  form,  and  large  proportion  of  wool  to  weieht  make  th« 
American  merino  the  most  useful  and  prontable  breed  of  flue- wool  sheep  in  the 
world.  While  holding  this  opinion  decidedly,  it  is  but  proper  to  suggest  that 
damage  may  result  to  this  valuable  race  by  contmued  breedhig  to  grease. 
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MIDDLE  STATES   WOOL. 

The  superiority  of  the  climate  and  grasses  of  the  middle  or  central  States  of 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  wool  is  supported  bj  the  evidence  of 
wool  sorters  and  manufacturers.  Colonel  Randall  long  since  called  attention 
to  the  superior  quality  of  the  wool  of  Virginia.  Western  Pennsylvania  aod 
Ohio  wool  is  celebrated  for  evenness,  length,  and  strength  of  fibre.  A  New 
York  manufacturer  claims  that  "  the  most  profitable  wool  for  the  manufacturer 
is  the  light  medium  fleece  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia ;  it  commands  a  good 
price  always,  and  is  eagerly  sought  for."  Another  says  :  "  The  wool  grown 
in  the  middle  States  of  the  country  is  equal  to  any  grown  in  any  portion  of  the 
world.  The  staple  is  sounder  and  stronger  than  the  wool  from  hot  climates, 
which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  tender — not  makmg  nice  goods.  The  Middle  States 
wool  is  mostly  medium  in  fineness,  excelling  in  condition  and  strength  of  fibre." 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  California.  Tije  long  and  severe  drought  and  arid 
atmosphere  of  the  summer  render  the  wool  harsh  and  dry,  while  the  mild 
climate  and  moist  atmosphere  of  winter  produce  a  much  better  quality  of  wool 
This  climatic  peculiarity  makes  it  necessary  to  shear  twice  a  year.  If  bat  ons 
clip  is  made  two  qualities  of  wool  are  worked  together,  with  an  effect  like  that 
of  putting  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment.  A  deterioration  is  produced  like- 
wise by  colds  and  other  diseases  produced  by  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of 
the  weather  and  to  severe  cold.  These  difficulties  are  avoided  in  the  mill 
climate  of  Ohio  and  Virginia,  which,  with  abundant  and  nutritious  food*  coi^ 
duces  to  perfect  health  and  vigorous  growth  of  flesh  and  wool. 

COMBING   WOOL. 

Another  fact  suggested  by  manufacturers,  and  urged  more  generally  and 
strongly,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  is  the  increased  demand  for  combing  wools. 
A  firm  in  Vermont,  who  are  wool-growers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  using 
themselves  as  much  of  fine  wool  as  of  middle  wool,  says :  **  Soon,  we  think, 
the  northern  and  middle  States  will  see  their  interest  in  raising  mutton  sheep, 
and  this  will  give  us  the  combing  wools.''  Another  says,  writing  of  the  kinds 
of  wool  desired :  *'  Worsteds,  in  particular,  will  soon  be  introduced  apon 
a  large  scale,  and  there  should  also  be  more  attention  given  to  this  class  of 
wools.''  A  Connecticut  manufactuier,  engaged  upon  fine  wools,  as  most  of  tba 
mill  proprietors  of  that  State  now  are,  thmks  that  "  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  carpet  and  delaine  wool." 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  class  of  wool,  Canada  being  the  main  relianee. 
But  wools  from  across  the  border  are  paid  for  in  gold — a  fact  which  has  mili- 
tated against  a  supply  from  that  quarter.  As  a  substitute  for  worsted  wools 
roper,  the  t^trong,  long,  sound  fibre  of  Ohio,  one-fourth  to  one-half  merino,  hat 
een  accepted  Even  those  who  make  cassimeies  of  medium  fineness,  and  pre* 
fer  full-blood  American  merino,  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  this  medium  wool, 
which  will  rihriuk  but  twenty-five  to  thirty -three  per  cent,  in  cleansing,  and  mixing 
it  with  the  finest,  which  shrinks  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent.;  "and  with  tbs 
present  process  of  finishing  it  will  pay  better  than  any  fine  wool."  It  is  added* 
**Oue  reason  why  coarse  wool  brings  as  much  as  fine  is  because  it  will  muka 
more  cloth,  and  the  trade  will  not  pay  enough  more  for  very  fine  to  T«qkff  tbt 
difference." 

Most  of  the  combing  wools  used  come  from  Canada — Leicester,  Cotswold* 
Southdown,  and  thiar  crosses.  They  shrink  only  from  eighteen  to  tventy-fi¥« 
per  cent.,  and  produce  twice  as  much  cloth,  in  proportion  to  weight  of  fleece,  as 
our  heaviest  fine-wool  fleeces.  Hence  they  are  profitable  to  the  cloth-maker  at 
a  high  cost.  A  large  proportion  of  these  sheep  are  kept  in  the  mild  and  feitik 
area  north  of  Lake  Erie,  lying  iirectly  between  New  1  ork  and  Michigan.  TIis 
success  of  coarse  wool -growing  hei'e,  in  the  lake  region  and  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawxence,  is  proof  of  their  adaptation  to  the  nonhem  portion  of  the  United 
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States.  Snch  evidence  is  rendered  unnecessary,  however,  by  the  proverbial  health 
and  vigor  of  these  breeds,  in  isolated  flocks,  in  Ohjo,  the  middle  and  eastern 
States.  An  extract  from  the  Montreal  Gazette  presents  the  profit  in  working 
this  class  of  wools  in  a  very  strong  light,  in  an  article  on  "  Scotch  Tweeds :" 

•*  The  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  snccessfnl  in  bringing  oat  a  class  of 
eoods  80  much  superior  to  the  imported  article,  both  as  regards  pattern  and 
mbric,  that  if  the  present  demand  for  them  on  this  side  were  not  greater  than 
can  be  supplied,  we  are  assured  they  could  be  exported  and  sold  at  paying 
prices  in  the  leading  British  markets.  The  superiority  of  the  Canadian  fabric, 
too,  is  80  striking  that  it  commands  precedence  over  the  Scotch  manufactures  in 
the  markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  is  exported  and  sold 
there  with  a  profit,  after  paying  the  United  States  duty  of  about  50  or  60  per 
cent.,  made  up  in  part  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties.  K  any  reader  is  in- 
credulous at  this  broad  statement  of  facts,  so  different  from  the  popular  appre- 
hension, as  we  were  ourselves  at  first,  we  can  assure  him  it  can  be  establisned 
in  the  most  simple  and  positive  way,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  doubt. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  largest  house  in  this  trade  in  New  York  did,  a  short  time 
since,  contract  for  all  the  tweeds  of  the  description  we  have  referred  to  that  can 
be  turned  out  of  three  of  the  principal  Canadian  mills  till  October  next.  Some 
of  the  mills  turn  out  160  pieces  a  week ;  and  the  money  involved  is  not  less 
than  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  week.  This  contract  affords  a  profit,  and  the  goods 
pay,  as  we  have  said,  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  duty  to  enter  the  United  States. 
While  these  goods  are  cheaper  than  the  same  kind  of  goods  imported  from  Scot- 
land, their  real  value  is  greater  from  their  manifestly  superior  quality — from  what 
reason  arising  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  fact  is  sufficiently  palpable  from  a  com- 
parison of  a  piece  of  the  best  "  Bannockbum "  with  a  piece  of  the  same  kind 
made  at  Almonte." 

WORSTED   BRAIDS. 

An  important  branch  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  recently  introduced  into 
tliis  couiiLry,  will  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  the  working  of  combing  wool 
in  its  various  forms  of  fabric  has  been  extended  in  the  past  few  years.  A  sin- 
gle establishment  in  New  England  produces  $400,000  worth  of  worsted  braids 
annually.  These  braids,  which  are  used  for  the  binding  and  trimming  of  ladies' 
dresses,  may  not  equal  the  French  article,  but  they  are  pretty  and  substantial, 
worthy  to  decorate  the  dresses  of  the  most  patriotic  and  distinguished  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  America.  Several  mills  of  this  kind  are  in  operation. 
One  manufacturer,  in  Rhode  Island,  writes  that  he  uses  for  these  goods  number 
thirty-two  woollen  yarn,  some  of  it  imported,  some  American,  made,  from  wool 
of  fine  long  staple.  A  Massachusetts  manufacturer  has  given,  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a  statement  of  this  new  industry  somewhat 
in  detail,  as  follows  : 

"Attleboro',  Mass.,  November  19,  1864. 

*'  Dear  SfR :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  October  20,  I  wonld  say  that  I  am  engaged  in 
the  manufacrurc  of  worsted  braids  of  all  descriptions.  I  parchase  the  yarn,  which  is  Amer- 
ican spun,  and  made  from  Leicester  wool  raised  exclusively  in  Canada.  The  manufacture 
of  these  br;i  ds  is  wholly  a  new  business  in  this  country,  and  the  consumption  of  material 
amounts  annually  to  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  I  commenced  the  business  about 
two  years  ap^o.  and  imported  the  yam  from  England  the  first  year,  but  subsequently  induced 
a  few  American  manufacturers  to  import  machinery  for  manufacturing  worsted  yams,  and 
tlioy  are  n<>\v  comi)eting  succe^ssfully  in  quality  with  English  or  German  yarns.  At  firht 
tlioy  used  the  \voo\  'hand-combed,  '  but  now  they  use  English  power  combers,  which  do 
the  work  at  one-tbunh  the  cost,  and  better  in  quality. 

"Our  American  spinners  go  to  Canada  for  all  their  combing  wool,  and  pay  for  it  in  specie; 
and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  none  raised  of  that  description  in  the  States. 

'*I  am  lold  by  western  wool-growers  that  they  would  prefer  to  raise  the  Leicestershire 
sheep,  on  account  of  the  large  and  heavy  fleece  they  furnish,  and  that  the  climate  m  many 
of  the  States  Is  favorable  to  that  class  of  sheep. 

' '  A  large  and  increasing  demand  has  spiung  up  within  two  years  for  combing  wool,  and 
a  nocesssiy  exists  that  om  wool-growers  shouid  understand  this  lact.    It  is  not  only  an  in* 
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creasing  demand,  but  a  pormauent  one.  which  goes  to  make  np  the  toilet  of  oTeiy  la^r  k 

tho  land. 

'*I  am  acquainted  with  manufacturers  in  MassachuBetts  who  have  atarted  themaoofiKtme 

of  worsted  yarns  within  one  year,  mostly  with  imported  machinery,  and  eonsame  conAof 

wool  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  pounds  this  year.    This  bnsineBe  is  now  in  its  io- 

fancy,  and  with  proper  encouragement  will  become  an  important  branch  of  manafacttmsia 

this  country.    Tne  question  to-day  among  these  manufacturers  is,  **  Whore  is  the  wool  to  be 

obtained  from  for  the  balance  of  the  year?"    This  wool  costs  to-daj  in  market  $  I  96  per 

pound,  while  tho  best  fleece  of  New  York  and  Michigan  can  be  bought  at  90  cents  to  |l 

per  pound.     I  am  very  ^lad  you  are  investigating  this  subject,  and  1  think  yoa  will  be  ma- 

prised  when  you  ascertain  how  extensive  the  demand  is  and  will  be  for  this  class  of  wool: 

and  yet  our  wool-throwers  are  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

p  *r  •    ^         *  •  »  -*  •• 

"  Very  respectfully  yonn, 

"H.  N.  DAGGETT. 
"Hon.  Isaac  Newton." 

Specimens  of  American  braids  may  be  examined  at  the  moseom  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

PUTTING   UP  WOOL. 

While  manufacturers  are  unanimous  and  urgent  in  their  recommendation  of 
greater  care  in  putting  up  wool  for  the  market,  it  is  gratifying  to  obtain  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  improvement  in  the  practice  of  farmers  in  this  re- 
gard. A  mill-owner  in  Ohio  says  :  "  The  grade  of  wool  has  much  improved  in 
the  last  four  years,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  handling  it."  *'  Our  farmers,"  he  addi, 
<'  are  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  wool-growing,  and  towards  improving  their 
flocks,  and  we  feci  flattered  to  think  that  southern  Ohio  will  in  a  few  yean  be  as 
noted  for  its  wool  crop  as  is  Vermont."  Yet  the  complaint  of  defective  washing, 
excessive  amount  of  twine,  packing  unwashed  tags  or  dead  pulled  wool,  and  othor 
forms  of  deterioration,  is  very  general.  Some,  it  is  urged,  wash  slightly,  and  de- 
lay shearing  for  several  days,  till,  with  added  dirt  and  grease,  it  is  near'y  aa  dirtj 
as  before.  Much  complaint  of  imperfect  washing  is  made.  An  Ohio  manu* 
facturcr  refers  to  a  case  which,  if  not  hypothetical,  is  an  extreme  one,  it  ia  to  be 
hoped :  "  One  man,  in  addition  to  driving  through  the  canal,  sent  his  handi  in 
toith  poles  to  stir  up  the  mudr  A  rejection  of  wool  in  such  objectionable  condi- 
tions is  threatened,  or  a  reduction  in  price  to  more  than  meet  tho  loss.  This  is  realty 
an  evil  worth  pondering.  This  loss  in  weight,  by  yolk,  dirt,  filthy  tag  locks,  seeds, 
burrs,  sticks,  straw,  and  excess  of  strings  for  tying,  is  not  the  only  objectiou  to  dirty 
wool.  If  a  deduction  is  made  of  all  that  will  not  make  cloth,  the  remainder  will 
not  represent  equally,  in  different  fleeces,  the  value  of  the  wool.  If  the  coat  of  troo* 
blesome  processes  of  cleaning  be  added,  there  will  still  be  left  an  advantage  to  dean 
wool.  The  flbre  is  torn  and  injured  by  the  separation  of  burrs,  straw,  &e.,  which 
are  so  difficult  of  eradication,  and  minute  broken  particles  are  atili  scattered 
through  the  cloth,  showing  more  conspicuously  after  dyeing,  from  the  difierenee 
between  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  taking  dyes.  The  fibres  of  wo(d 
are  semi-transparent  tubes,  into  which  the  coloring  matter  enters.  If  the  harb 
are  unbroken,  a  bright,  glossy  color  is  received  very  evenly^,  if  broken,  the  color 
is  dull  and  irregular.  There  is  also  a  want  of  oniformity  in  fulling  when  ths 
fibre  is  broken. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  is  the  sorting,  which  inclades  dividing  iato 
grades,  picking  out  the  straw  and  other  foreign  matter;  then  it  is  scoured, 
separating  most  of  the  natural  oil  and  remaining  dirt ;  afterwards  the  picker  looseoe 
and  opens  the  fibres,  and  takes  out  many  seeds  and  some  remaining  straw;  sad 
the  cards,  operating  with  a  burring  machine,  divest  the  fibre  of  closely'  clinging 
foreign  matters,  which  otherwise  would  crush  the  expensive  canl  teeth  andiiyare  dM 
cloth.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  trouble.  Broken  straw  passes  the  cards,  ihoofh 
most  of  it  falls  out  beneath  the  machines,  and,  in  the  spinning  machine  or  moMk 
breaks  the  threads,  becomes  woven  into  cloth,  and  is  sought  and  labcrioaslj  fwUed 
oat  with  nippers,  leaving  little  breaks  and  cavities  in  the  fabric.    The  f 
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more  than  the  merchant  or  mechanic,  is  willing  to  accept  such  cloth,  nnlesd  with  a 
redaction  in  price.  It  id  proper  that  thi»  should  he  fally  understood,  that  wool- 
growers  may  demand  and  receive  a  fair  compensation  (or  dean  woo/,  when  manofao- 
tnrers  shall  discriminate  more  closely  against  dirty  wool.  As  yet,  they  have  never 
paid  enough  for  wool  in  extra  condition,  compared  with  tho  prices  paid  for  that 
which  has  been  hadly  put  up.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  wool  dealem 
can  afford  to  pay  fifty  dollars  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  wool  which  only  makes 
thirty  pounds  when  clean,  they  can  make  a  profit  in  pajring  double  that  sum,  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  for  one  hundred  pounds  which  will  leave  eighty  after  cleaning. 
This  is  but  double  the  money  for  almost  three  times  as  much  wool.  So  if  buyers 
seek  to  depress  the  price  of  badly  conditioned  wool,  farmers  should  see  that  they 
raixr  the  price  of  very  clean  wool.  If  they  have  hitherto  bought  dirty  wool  al 
certain  prices,  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  proportionally  higher  prices  for  improve4 
cleanliness,  which  is  now  the  acknowledged  tendency  of  wool-growing  practice. 
This  damage,  resulting  from  dirt  and  careless  handling,  accounts  for  the  low 
price  of  South  American  and  South  Russian  wools,  quite  as  much  as  their 
inferior  quality,  which  is  the  result  of  an  arid  climate.  Seven,  eight,  and  ten  cents 
were  common  prices  years  ago,  and  during  the  war  the  average  prices  have 
been  less  than  seventeen  cents.  This  illustrates  the  advantage  possessed  by 
our  wool -growers — an  advantage  that  should  eventually  give  them  the  conv- 
mand  of  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  better  qualities  of  wool.  As  in  cob- 
ton  so  in  wool,  our  climate  and  character  of  labor  will  enable  us  to  excel  all 
other  lands,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  And  the  same  rule  holds  with 
wool  as  with  butter  or  fruit,  that  the  greater  the  care  in  handling,  and  the  bet- 
ter the  condition  in  market,  the  greater  the  profit  of  production ;  or  if  it  does 
not  Tiaw,  it  certainly  will  in  the  long  run. 

PROTECTION. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  incidentally  refer  to  the  subject  of  protection 
against  foreign  wools  and  woollens.  The  subject  is  highly  important,  and 
legitimate  for  discussion  in  these  reports,  but  is  not  embraced  in  the  present 
design.  It  is  believed  that  more  enlightened  views  are  beginning  to  prevail 
upon  the  subject.  Immense  loss  has  hitherto  been  entailed,  both  upon  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  well-regulated  and  settled  tariff 
policy,  looking  to  the  future  prospects  and  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 
The  necessity  for  revenue  has  assured  the  continuance  of  high  duties  upon  foreim 
goods.  The  only  question,  therefore,  for  present  consideration  is.  Whether  the 
scale  of  duties  upon  the  different  classes  of  wools  and  kinds  of  fabrics  is  equal  and 
just  to  the  two  great  classes  interested  ?  While  protection  is  a  policy  that  is  settled 
for  the  present  as  a  necessity  and  a  fixed  fact,  there  is  a  class  yet  clamoring  fac- 
tiously  against  it,  exciting  discontent,  and  especially  seeking  to  embitter  the  farmer 
against  the  manufacturers — ^the  west  against  the  east.  Such  persons  should  be 
indignantly  frowned  upon  as  the  farmers*  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try. Even  efforts  have  been  made  tending  to  discourage  woollen  manufactures 
as  unprofitable  in  States  like  Pennsylvania  unless  they  can  be  *•  protected" 
against  the  superior  facilities  of  the  older  manufacturing  States— a  suggestion 
insulting  to  manufacturers  and  operatives,  whose  ability  to  initiate  and  develop 
successful  progress  in  industrial  art  is  thus  decried. 

Of  course  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  expressed  by  different  manufiictorers 
relative  to  protection  in  letters  to  the  department.  Some  selfishly  favor  pro- 
tection to  themselves  by  a  tariff  on  woollen  goods  and  the  admission  of  wools 
duty  free.  Another,  in  his  liberality,  deems  it  proper  "  to  gradually  increase 
the  duty  on  wool  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  without  checking  the  production  of 
the  woollen  mills,  and  after  a  few  years  (as  soon  as  the  ^umers  can  increase 
the  stock  of  sheep  sufficiently)  the  duties  should  be  so  increased  as  to  give  the 
raising  of  nearly  all  the  wool  to  our  own  fanners ;  and  then  they  will  have  the 
benefit  of  furnishing  the  vast  amoimt  of  other  fium  produce  eonswaed  by  tiii 
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population  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool.  Thus  a  higli  duty  m 
foreign  wool  and  our  woollen  goods  imported  will  operate  for  the  mutaal  bendb 
of  the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  and  the  prospnrity  of  those  two  claBses  of 
the  population  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  mercantile  and  other  interests  of  the 
country  generally." 

STATISTICS. 

It  would  be  more  gratifying  and  valuable  as  an  exhibit  of  our  wool  consvop- 
tion  if  the  manufacturers  had  all  responded  to  the  few  inquiries  made  in  tk 
circular  of  the  department.  The  total  number  of  factories  using  wool  in  oy 
shape,  as  rcportea  by  the  assessors  of  int(?rnal  revenue,  was  1,704.  Retuns 
were  received  from  770  who  work  raw  wool,  and  informally  from  many  more 
who  only  use  wool  at  second  hand,  as  yarns,  hat  felting,  &c.  Still  there  an 
many  wool-consuming  factories  unreported,  probably  reaching  at  least  oo^ 
fourth  of  the  consumption. 

The  following  table  includes  these  incomplete  retoms,  as  compared  witk 
those  of  the  last  census  : 


Btates. 


JUSn*? 

Kow  Hamps^blro . 

VarnKivit  .- * 

ilassiU'litiBtrta  .  . 

Couuc^ctk'ut  .  _.. 
Now  Yurk  ,  .,.-- 
Kyw  .Ic'iricy  ^^~^. 

Delaunit-  **. 

MiM-vluud  . 

OUii 

liiJlitiin. -_.---.. 

Micbipm  .,. 

WwcuuHiu  --  — .- 

WiuLn;:j<jtn 

Jgvvu  .,,* 

MisMHur  ,.,..*_* 
Kcuhk-ky  ^  — -- 


ToUK 


lB59-^<50* 


^ 


61 
71 

50 

131 

fiO 

:t5 

447 
0 

so 

15 


2:i 
1 


i,^l 


No.  of  pounds 

of  W(K>1  GOU* 

fiuiaedp 


2,64G,20fl 

^,5£lti,730 

3,303,500 

26,371/200 

5,  m\  000 

8,tM>U,000 

lJ,7Od,230 

J, 71*2, 000 

G,  22a,  950 

147,600 

955,800 

I»a-)4,540 

1,0U9,000 

545,000 

^aiijuo 


S?C5,20a 

1,:!  10, 700 
150,  UUO 


7D,tiUl,104 


J 304,  (pmrtittL) 


3 

Cm 

o 


22 
44 
25 

J54 
41 
58 

129 
V2 

IIJI 
4 

e 

41 

2S 
13 
15 

3 
15 
5 
2 
1 


770 


Ko.  of  I 
of  wool  tm'- 


4,790,  SM 

9,474,0fil 

4,:iU&,O0i 

41,6S6,aV 

9,596,001 

If, 844,09 

17,»3A.0M 

S,60]pOII 

]2,6»V0QI 

275,009 

108,001 

1,089,000 

1,406^000 

437,000 

4^,000 

190,000 

43S,O00 
287,000 
S75,000 
350,000 


1^,408,000 


The  remaining  States  consumed  in  1859  as  follows:  Southern  Stalei» 
4,795..S7S  pounds;  California,  400,000  pounds.  At  the  present  time  but  little 
manufacturing  is  done  in  the  southern  States. 

The  mistake  should  not  be  made  of  contrasting  the  number  of  mflb  in 
18r39-'60  with  the  number  reported  for  1864.  The  former  inciiides  all  kinds 
of  mills  ;  the  latter  only  those  using  raw  wool.  The  number  reported  bj  the 
assessors  shows  an  increase. 

A  majority  of  these  establishments  represent  separately  a  small  amomt  of 
wool.  I'hose  in  country  villages  and  in  the  western  States  do  ciutom  wwk 
mainly,  making  yarn  or  rolls  for  local  domestic  use,  and  coarse  cloth  on  shans 
<tr  in  exchange  tor  wool.  Fifty-seven  represent  about  one-third  of  the  entirs 
consumption,  not  one  of  which  uses  less  than  half  a  million  of  pounds  JttaAj$ 
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w  require  three  millions  each.  There  are  many  other  heavy  companies, 
om  one  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  list  of 
^  mills  is  appended : 

List  of  large  mills. 


Proprietoff* 


L«c«tl(^n. 


Poirnds  of 
wool  u«ed. 


Pounds  of  do- 
mestic wooL 


h 


*  ilaunfocttiring  Co....*. 
iSfialborouf^b  MajauPg  Co, 

ter  Print  Workfl,.- -, 

Milla,.,.. 

?niiedj  .__*..,,.,.,*,..,. 

ilU-.,„.,„ ,„..,.. 

B  Wottllen  Mnauf'g  Co. ,. 

Ibtrt  Jc  Co 

jdricli  &  Co  ...  * *  -  - . 

roT  dt  S<)u&  -.._,-_...,.-. 

Mills    .._.., 

iutuo  &>  Soa  -*..*.*.-... 

>eagT&Te  &  Co,.**- , 

■son ,,,,,,.,,... 

TO  WwilJ««a  Co 

:^IL  A.  llall_._. ,„..., 

Q  ^VcHj]  lea  Co  -  •  -  * , ,. 

Barrows  .._..,*.-- ,,__^. 

le  Mills,..,,, 

S.  Hare  &  Co .__,. 

ifills -. 

er  &  Wright ,  --,-,, 

it'ii  Wool Iph  Co  _...,...,. 

CEiq>i4  Co .*.-.->  H 

lie  Mills.. ..__ , 

Beaprravo  &  Co  ......-..,*  h 

i-de  A:  Co.... , 

t  Ski  re 

eedcQ  ift  Co .- 

olds  .^-,^ ,-„,.,. 

DtJla  irn'  Co - . . 

jad^ur  ^\'oulk'n  Co 

Lt!  h\v  1  c  &  Co _..*.. 

iTy\  IttKM-ll  &  Co 

fatnitiLfturinz  Co 

DMill^....„_ 

iiui  fnt  1 1  iiiu  gCo .,,-.. 

'\ggma  &  Co 

lotoit. .,.. ._._.,,.., 

[oy  &  Cit.. , 

oollpii  Co *. **.. 

G.  Wisis  .-_,_.. 

ocbrr,  uf^cut . 

:  l\  n.6iid[..... 

rnik'Hiill ..._.__... 

8fly  fotd ,  - ., . 

Wjiiinjj  Sl  Co-*,,.*,--,, 

W.^ultiii  Co - --. 

dlwk's  Suuji. - .-, 

DubiU  ,... 

8.  ilu-li4ia 

iFOthtrs .*.. 

W.  CLiit.lL.,... 

WiHilUn  MrtiiTir'g  Co  .-.. 

>eriny ,---,. 

Uttriiruft .,--- --- 


DexteTt  MaiDi3 ...,.....,, 
Oiford,  >f  aiue .-_..._..-. 
N,  Vat<L»iilboroueh^  Maine, 

Mai*clieator»  N.ll ,-, 

Lrac'ouJa,  N. H.<^ --,<-,.,.. 

Winooski,  Vt , 

Wttteriown*  Ma$» - , ,  - 

Lowell,  MnsA.,,..,.,,,.. 

Wftre,  Maas , 

Gl^udalfl,  M&8S  ,,,,.,.,,- 

Pittfiflpld,  Moas ,,,,, 

Worcester,  Maa« 

Elofklntou,  MiuiB 

BlAcki^toiieT  Mosi--*',,^*.. 

Lt>wt'ii,  MtiB& ^ 

Gn.<at  BarriugtoSj  M^a«.  - 

Boston,  Ma^a. .,,,,. 

OLoIm  Villa^,  Masft.,,... 

ClappTiJle,  Mnas. 

Milfvine,  Mass 

Lawn^ncci  Mosa  - -, 

Worcfcater.  Mosi , ,  - ,  , 

Dtidljam,  Maes--- 

CliiifoQ,  Maas-.-, -,--,,, 

BoKtoQ,  Mass -*,- 

Providence,  R»  I ,  -  , , , 

Carolina  Mi  lie,  RA ^  - 

GrtjfDville^  R,  1 , 

Providence,  E.  I 

Mobeffttn,  R.  I  . , 

ProTidt'^nce,  R.  I  ,_,, 

WbiLdiouge  Point,  Codd,  , 

WiteTbtiry,  Conu 

WiiiniiJauk,  Conti  ,,-*.-- 

Konvdlk,  Conn , 

Eot'kville,  Conn -- 

do. 


Kow  Vork.  K*  Y -**, 

Utioa,>.\  Y 

West  TroT/N^Y .„, 

Tio)%  K.  Y *, 

Aubuni.  N*  Y 

Utica,  N\Y -----,- 

Hudson.  N.  Y -----, -*- 

Now  Vi^rk,  N,Y 

Atiii+R'rdnm,  N*  Y..----*- 

Yonkera,  N*  Y -,-.-.- 

Camdt^D,  N*  J  .-.4 ------ - 

Cou^holiockeD,  Pa , . 

Philailelpbift,  Pa. ,. 

do * 

,,,-.do  .,,-, 

,,,-.do ._.. 

Frankford^  Pa,  * 

Bf sneir ttnk,  Pa  , , ,  - 

Media,  Pa  .--- ,.*,, 


500,000 
700, 000 

IjOtWjOOO 

2,000,000 
60(^,0(X» 

1,500,000 
589,000 
54)0,  <KJO 
600,000 
500,000 
750,000 
600,000 
500,000 

1/200,000 

eoo,ooo 

600,000 
540.000 

1,600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,  000 

3,000,000 

500,  aio 

1,000,000 

], 000, 000 

1,500,000 

700,000 

600,000 

620,000 

eoo,  000 

700,000 
750,000 
600,000 
600,000 
700,  000 

1,000,000 
540,  OOb 
670,  (too 

1,000,000 
600,000 
800,000 
500,000 
500, 000 
65*i,000 
600,0(^0 
7e'2,000 

6r»{j,ooo 

3,01X1,000 
61)0,000 
675,  (XK) 

500,  im 

l^fjlMOOO 
550,  OOO 
600,000 
75a,  OtH) 
500,  000 

1,612,000 


otal. 


100,000 
466,000 


2,000,000 
166,000 


26*^,000 
500,000 
600,000 


250,000 

450,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 


500,000 
540,000 

1,600,000 
'£>0,000 
5tH),  01*0 
450,000 

3,000,000 
3/5,000 
800,000 


100,000 
7O0,0tX> 


620,000 
700,000 
350,000 
500,000 
30,000 
200,000 
100,000 


360,000 
270,000 


400,000 
^10,000 
500,000 
250,000 

152,000 
600,000 
521,000 


1,000,1)00 
600,000 
675,000 
500,000 
751 1, 000 
^>50,000 
600,000 
17c5,O00 
375,000 

1/612,000 


48,183,000 


2B,  552, 000 
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The  result  of  a  fair  examination  of  all  these  statistics,  together  with  otkr 
data  bearing  on  the  subject,  is  the  conclusion  that  our  woollen  manufacture  bi 
increased,  during  the  war,  from  a  consumption  of  eighty  millions  of  poondiM 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  A  study  of  all  the  circumstances  which  eoTini 
the  business  will  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  the  product  of  these  mm 
factures  will  increase,  in  future  years,  with  increase  of  population  and  introdK- 
tion  of  new  branches  of  manufacture,  rather  than  diroini:}ii.  And  in  this  calo* 
lation  the  temporary  scarcity  of  cotton  has  not  been  considered. 
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Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  pubmit  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  open- 
tions  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  this  department  during  a  portion  of  the 
past  year. 

My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  increasing  demand  for  the  diffiuioB 
of  a  knowledge  of  fermentation,  its  causes,  different  stages,  kinds,  &c.,  I  Biw 
occupied  the  time  not  otherwise  employed  in  a  somewhat  extended  Mriefof 
experiments  upon  it,  and  will  preface  the  accouitt  of  miscellaneous  aJuljKB 
with  some  notice  of  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  all  gencralij,  and  in  a  Im 
ness  way  to  brewers  and  vine-growers. 

P^ermenUition  is  generally  understood  to  be  that  process  by  which  liqnidi 
containing  sugar  in  solution,  like  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  are  decomposed  into 
alcoholic  products  such  as  wine  or  cider.  In  a  chemical  sense,  however,  we 
have  to  admit  of  several  other  kinds  of  fermentation  besides  the  yinoiis,  to 
which  the  terms  viscous,  acelic,  lactic,  and  butyric  have  been  respectiTdf 
applied. 

The  active  body  which  by  its  presence  causes  the  decomposition  of  sngaris 
called  ferment.  Liebig  considers  the  ferment  (always  containing  nitrogen,  and 
belonging  to  the  class  of  albuminous  principles)  to  be  in  a  state  of  self-decompon- 
tion,  its  mol(>cul(\s  in  motion ;  and  that  that  impulse  is  communicat  d  to  the  sugar 
particles  themselves*,  thereby  breaking  them  up  into  more  Biraple  and  pemi- 
nent  forms,  such  as  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  &c.  This  savant  applies  his  ing^ 
nious  theory  to  explain  the  effect  of  certain  blood  poisons,  such  as  miflW"«»*% 
small-pox  virus,  sausage  poison,  &c.,  which  he  thinks  act  upon  the  vital  fluid 
as  ferments.  Many  chemists  at  the  present  day  seek  for  the  cause  of  this 
metamorphosis  of  sugar  in  the  unquestionable  organic  structure  of  the  fSermenti 
i,  e.,  its  vitality.  Thus  the  common  beer  yeast  consists  of  minate  yesicles  or 
cells,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  living  vegetable  organism,  taking  rank  botan- 
ically  among  the  lowest  class  of  fungi. 

There  seems  to  be  abundant  experimental  proof  that  the  varioas  kinds  of 
fermentation  an;  due  to  specifically  different  organisms. 

ALCOHOLIC    OR   VINOUS    FERMENTATION. 

The  exproHPod  juices  of  grapes,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  cnrrants,  &C.,  &ti 
always  contain,  besides  a  certain  amount  of  grape  or  fruit  sugars,*  more  or  leH 

*  Cane  and  milk  snp^ar  niny  iiudergco  the  same  decomposition  under  the  inflnencA of  fer* 
mcnt,  but  only  after  Wm^  tirst  converted  into  fruit  sugar;  as  is  proved  bj  the  inwmanM 

the  rotuiy  poword  from  tlic  right  to  the  left. 
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of  a  nitrogenoas  or  albuminons  substance  which  gives  rise  to  spontaneous  fer- 
mentation, provided  a  limited  access  of  atmospheric  air  and  a  proper  temperature 
are  granted.  In  a  vacuum  and  at  or  below  0°  0.,  (equalto32°Fahr.,).no  such 
change  will  take  place.  If  grape  must  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  temperature 
of  from  10°  to  21°  C,  (equd  to  from  50°  to  70°  Fahr.,)  it  soon  becomes  turbid 
and  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  takes  place.  The  mass  is  now  perceived 
to  be  in  lively  motion ;  particles  of  the  ferment,  loading  themselves  with  the 
liberated  gas-bubbles,  become  specifically  lighter,  and  rising  to  the  surface  dis- 
charge the  gas  and  then  sink  again.  This  continues  until  all  the  sugar  is  decom- 
posed, and  in  its  place  we  find  alcohol  and  some  products  of  minor  importance, 
such  as  glycerine  and  succinic  acid,  together  with  traces  of  undetermined  mat- 
ter. According  to  Pasteur  the  following  analytical  results  have  been  obtained  : 
9.998  grammest  pure  cane  sugar,  (corresponding  to  10.524  grammes  fruit 
sugar,)  the  former  being  C12  Hn  On  and  the  latter  Cu  H12  O12,  yielded,  upon 
fermentation  under  the  infiuence  of  beer  yeast,  the  chemical  elements  of  which 
appear  to  have  no  agency  in  the  reaction — 

Absolute  alcohol 5.100  grammes. 

Carbonic  acid 4.911 

Glycerine 0  340 

Succinic  acid 0.065 

Cellulose  and  undetermined  matter 0.130 
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Glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  present  in  all  our  alcoholic  drinks,  as  wine, 
beer,  and  cider,  constituting  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as  extractive  matter. 
These  substances,  when  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  dilute  alcohol,  impart 
a  remarkable  vinous  flavor  to  the  mixture.  The  fragrance  or  bouquet  observed 
in  old  wines  is  due  to  very  minute  quantities  of  oenanthic*  and  acetic  ether,  &c. 

Assuming,  as  has  hitherto  been  generally  done,  that  grape  or  fruit  sugar  is 
simply  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  following  equation  will 
represent  the  reaction : 

Fruit  8Ugar.         Carbonic  acid.  Alcohol. 

C12  II12  O12  =  4  C  O2  +  2  C4  He  O2. 

It  follows  that  ISO  parts  of  sugar  are  equivalent  to  92  parts  of  alcohol,  or  two 
parts  of  sugar  (nearly)  to  one  part  of  alcohol.  Hence  no  fermented  wine  can 
3ver  contain  of  alcohol  more  than  one-half  the  original  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
^rape  juice.  When  the  amount  of  sugar  greatly  predominates,  as  in  southern 
kv'ines,  the  yeast  loses  its  power  before  all  of  it  is  decomposed ;  hence  such 
Kvincs  taste  sweet.  Northern  wines,  on  the  contrary,  taste  sour  ;  for  the  grape 
iuice  contains  rather  an  excess  of  albummous  matter,  which  by  being  turned 
nto  ferment  is  able  to  decompose  not  only  all  the  sugar  present,  but  even  large 
idditional  quantities.  This  is  clearly  witnessed  in  the  preparation  of  sparkling 
wines. 

The  color  of  red  wine  is  derived  solely  from  the  skins  of  blue  or  black  grapes, 
:he  dyeing  principle  of  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  or,  which  is  the  same 
:hing,  in  fermented  wine.  It  is  a  flagrant  error  to  believe  that  red  wines  are 
nade  of  blue  grapes  and  white  \\4nes  of  white  grapes.  Allowing  as  exceptional 
:h:it  this  is  sometimes  the  fact,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  over  three-fourths  of 


t  1  f^rainme  is  equal  to  1.">.4  grains. 

*  This  most  essential  oiloriferons  constituent  of  wino  is  a  fatty  ether  originating  evidently 
Vom  a  tatty  acid.  It  can  b«'  siiown  that  a  common  sugar  solutioQ  will  assume  a  vinous 
miell  when  it  is  mixed  during  fermentation  with  some  fatty  emulsion  like  that  of  grape 
iernels,  of  nuts,  or  of  almonds.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  a  piece  of  stearic  acid  dis- 
(olved  in  starch  added  to  any  liquor  undergoing  alcoholic  fermentation  imparts  a  vinous 
iroma  to  it. 
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all  wines  are  manufactnred  from  blue  grapes,  which  are  generally  nmch  dt 
sweetest.  The  coloring  matter  is  contained  in  the  skins  onlj.  To  pRfn 
white  wine  from  dark  grapes  the  crashed  fruit  must  be  pressed  oat  Bhortlj,«il 
thns  separated  from  the  must  For  red  wines  both  skins  and  joiee  are  exponi 
to  fermentation.  Very  frequently  even  the  stems  are  crashed  with  the  ham 
and  the  mixture  suffered  to  ferment.  Such  wines,  containm^  tannin  in  h|i 
quantities,  are  very  astringent,  and  excellent  as  summer  drinss  inonrdiiHli 
where  bowel  diseases  are  so  frequent.  White  grape  wine  can  be  rendendrf 
the  same  astringent  character  by  causing  it  to  undergo  the  same  process. 

During  fermentation  a  certain  amount  of  saline  matter  called  argol  is  depoi- 
ited.  It  consists  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar)  and  some  tartnk 
of  lime  mixed  with  the  spent  yeast,  and,  in  red  wines,  with  the  coloring  mttK 
The  salts  in  question  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  mnch  less  loii 
dilute  alcohol.  The  so-called  ripening  of  young  wines  by  age  or  stongii 
thereby  rendering  them  milder  and  less  acid,  depends  on  this  removal ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  also  that  grapes  alone  furnish  good  and  wholesome  wine.  Tlu 
malic  and  citric  acids  of  currant,  gooseberry,  niubarb,  and  other  similar  wina 
cannot  be  thus  removed,  and  the  excess  of  sugar  usually  added  merelydie- 
guises  and  masks  the  natural  and  permanent  acidity  of  such  drinks.  Thdi 
use  in  Europe  is  confined  to  places  where  the  climate  forbids  the  grape  coltoie. 

From  the  very  first  moment  fermentation  sets  in  or  can  be  traosd  by  the 
evolution  of  gas,  when  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  brought  under  the  microscope 
we  observe  the  presence  of  minute  globules  or  cells  having  an  elliptical  fonn, 
and  varying  from  0.005  to  0.01  of  a  millimetre  (being  about  i^^  to  77^07  o^ 
an  inch)  in  diameter.  These  cells  multiply  by  budding,  u  e.9  branches  shoot 
forth  from  one  or  more  parts  of  the  cells'  surface,  which,  having  acquired  t 
certain  growth,  separate  from  the  parent  cell.  The  new  cells  rapidly  acquR 
their  full  size  and  repeat  the  reproduction,  which  frequently  indeed  commeDoef 
before  they  are  detached  from  the  parent.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Closely  to  the  ehtftk 
coll  walls  adheres  a  gelatinous  albuminous  mass,  MohPs  primordial  atride.  The 
hollow  centre  or  lumen  of  these  cells  is  filled  with  a  clear  liquid ;  its  naton  ii 
proved  by  the  movements  of  granules,  one  or  more  of  which  are  present  ia 
young,  fresh  cells,  increasing  in  number  and  almost  filling  up  the  central  pc 
of  these  vehicles  in  old  or  exhausted  cells.  This  fact  is  exhibited  by  the 
lees,  made  up  of  spent  yeast  cells,  which,  after  fermentation  has  ceased, ' 
specifically  heavier  than  the  wine  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 

Any  vegetable  containing  a  good  deal  of  starch,*  such  as  onr  cereals*  Inffin 
com,  potatoes,  &;c.,  may  yield  alcoholic  drinks,  since  amylaceons  matter  ntf 
be  converted  into  dextrine  and  finally  into  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  diastelBb 
a  nitrogenous  substance  which  is  developed  during  the  germination  of  barley  ail 
other  grains,  (malting.)  The  manufacture  of  beer,  whiskey,  &c.»  depends  apoQ 
this  principle.  The  yeast  of  beer,  deriving  its  nutriment  from  the  soluble  mttt* 
gcnous  portion  of  the  grain,  during  the  process  of  fermentation  is  a  yeUowkk 
soil;  mass,  identical  with  the  fungi  already  described  under  vinous  fermentilioB. 
From  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  ye.ast  is  required  for  the  complete  deooB- 
position  of  a  given  quantity  of  sugar,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  daring  tb 
act  of  fermentation  a  portion  of  the  yeast  is  exhausted  or  destroyed.  WheSi 
however,  the  sugar  solution  contains  at  the  same  time  an  abundance  of  nitao- 
genous  substances  the  quantity  of  yeast  may  be  found  to  have  increased  hi 
or  seven  fold  after  fermentation,  as  is  well  known  to  brewers.  Pasteur  tank 
that  albuminous  substances  are  not  necessarily  required  for  the  increase  of  ysiit 


*  Accoidiii^  to  Borthelot  substances  contAinin^  what  may  be  called  sngara  In  thei 
MMi*;c  uf  the  word,  such  as  ^.yccrine,  iimnnitc.  dulcino,  sorbino,  also  g^m  and  ■fa^»'ffh|  nsjt 
when  brought  togotbcr  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  nitrogcnoos  aaimal  integumoDli  il  * 
tomporaturo  of  40^^  C,  equal  to  ]04^  Fahr.,  undergo  fermentation  with  %iwiriiwt  rflh^ 
hoi— Annal,  Ch.  Phys.,  L,  'S22\  Compt.  Rendu,  XUV,  708. 
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He  BhowB  that  a  salt  of  ammonia  may  be  substitated  instead,  provided  tlie 
proper  quantity  of  sugar  and  inorganic  matter,  such  as  phosphates,  &c.,  are 
present.    The  following  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  an  appropriate  one : 

10  grammes  su^ar  candy;  0.1  gramme  tartrate  of  ammonia;  1.0  gramme 
Ashes  of  yeast,  and  an  imponderable  quantity  of  yeast  to  start  the  operation. 
^  According  to  Mitscherlich  there  exists  a  difference  in  the  modes  of  propaga- 
tion between  the  so-called  upper  and  lower  beer  yeast  While  the  former,  as 
already  shown  when  speaking  of  fermenting  wines,  is  multiplied  by  budding, 
the  latter  is  propagated  by  cell  division,  i.  e.,  the  membrane  of  the  mother  cell 
bursts  and  discharges  granules  or  spores  into  the  liquor,  where  they  grow  like 
seeds  and  each  is  developed  into  a  new  parent  fungus.  He  observed  that  a 
single  cell  of  upper  yeast  gave,  within  three  days,  origin  to  thirty  more ;  the 
fourth  day  only  one  was  formed,  and  none  at  all  after  that.*  Six  distinct  cell 
generations  had  thus  been  developed,  and  on  the  mother  cell  one  bud  had 
started  belonging  to  the  seventh,  (see  Fig.  1,  b.) 


The  following  drinks  are  derived  from  upper  or  quick  fermentation,  viz : 
grape  and  fruit  wines,  English  beer,  ale,  porter,  our  American  summer  beers, 
and  white  beer,  which  in  Germany  at  least  is  made  of  wheat.  It  takes  place 
at  a  temperature  of  from  21  to  27°  C,  (equal  to  from  70  to  80°  Fahr.)  The  first 
signs  of  action  appear  in  six  to  eight  hours,  and,  the  process  becoming  active 
and  stormy,  is  generally  finished  in  from  45  to  60  hours.  A  higher  tempera- 
ture, as  in  summer,  is  apt  to  produce  acid  fermentation.  The  true  lager  beer, 
also  called  Bavarian  beer,  is  obtained  by  lower  or  slow  fermentation,  which 
takes  place  at  a  temperature  below  10°  0.,  equal  to  50°  Fahr.  It  is  less 
active  and  violent  in  its  action  and  continues  for  seven  or  eight  days  and  more. 
In  this  country  this  process  is  usually  carried  on  in  winter,  but,  when  good  cel- 
lars of  a  uniform  temperature  can  be  obtained,  it  will  succeed  equally  well  in 
summer.  In  the  upper  fermentation,  by  the  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  yeast  globules  are  carried  to  the  surface,  forming  a  thick  scum ;  while 
in  the  lower  fermentation,  as  it  proceeds  slowly,  the  yeast  separates  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  liquor.  This  difference  in  phenomena  has  given  rise  to  the  names 
employed.  In  breweries  the  upper  fermentation  is  allowea  vo  proceed  with  a 
very  limited  access  of  air,  «.  e.,  in  rather  high  narrow  tanks  or  in  casks  kept 
nearly  full  to  favor  the  separation  of  the  yeast,  which  is  collected  as  it  runs 
over.  Lower  fermentation  is  carried  on  in  low  and  wide  tanks,  the  air  having 
tree  access.     At  this  low  temperature  no  risk  is  run  of  acid  fermentation. 

*  This  process  of  multiplication  was  observed  microscopically  bj  briDging^  some  yeast 
cells  of  white  beer  together  with  an  extract  of  malt  A  drop  of  the  mixture  is  uien  put  upon 
an  object  glass,  covered  with  a  thin  glass,  which  latter  is  sealed  air-tight  upon  toe  former 
by  a  melted  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oilophoniam  and  one  part  of  beeswax. 
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With  all  dne  regard  to  so  high  authority  as  Mitscherlicb  fire  mmy  be  illofei 
to  differ  from  him.  In  my  former  experiments  I  conld  diecov^er  no  nuHjib 
logical  or  physiological  difference  to  exist  between  upper  and  lower  yetA,fi 
my  recent  and  often  repeated  examinations  of  both  kinds  of  yeast,  obtaU 
direct  from  breweries  where  upper  and  lower  fenoented  beer  is  maDofiuMi 
warrant  no  such  belief.  The  upper  variety  shows  a  more  vigorous  and  mjfai 
growth,*  and  the  multiplication  by  budding  can  at  all  times  oe  witnessed  k  iH 
various  stages  of  development.  The  lower  veast  cells  exhibit  more  ▼aririNi 
in  size,  and  (with  the  exception  of  some  which  appear  larger)  are  genenl^ 
smaller  than  upper  yeast  cells.  The  propagation  ox  lower  yeast  seems  to  p 
on  slowly,  and  does  not  reveal  itself  so  readily  to  the  microscope ;  still  I  kn 
been  able  repeatedly  to  see  cells  in  the  act  of  budding,  (see  Fig.  2,  b.)  i» 
a  TIG  2  ^^^^  proof  of  their  botanical  identity  is  derived  from  tk 

'  process  of  practical  brewing.  The  lower  yeast  can  bee* 
verted  into  upper  yeast  when  the  temperature  duiiiiglv 
mentation  is  sufficiently  raised,  and  wnen  the  yeast  thi 
formed  is  again  employed  under  like  circumstances. 

To  change  upper  into  lower  yeast  is  more  difficult,  aecoii- 
ing  to  practical  brewers ;  still,  if  the  former  fermentation  is  c» 
ried  on  in  wide  tanks,  a  portion  of  the  yeast  collects  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  will,  if  again  employed,  produce  the  same  feeUe 
action,  t.  e.,  form  lower  yeast.  According  to  Liebig  there  istltf 
difference  between  the  two  processes :  In  the  lower  femRfr 
tation  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  Ae 
nitrogenous  matter  into  ferment  is  taken  from  the  air;  wUb 
in  the  upper  fermentation  it  is  derived  from  the  sugar  itodt 
If  Liebig's  view  be  correct,  then  vegetable  organisms  lie 
yeast  fungi  do  not  constitute  the  acting  principle»  and  thor 
presence  would  be  rather  a  secondarv  phenomenon  eonfi- 
tioncd  by  decaying  vegetable  matter,  to  which  these  attach  tnemselyes»  and  fin 
and  multiply  like  mould  or  the  many  fungi  found  on  dead  leaves  and  odiff 
parts  of  plants.  We  shaU  presently  endeavor  to  show  that  this  state  of  tUnp 
offers  but  a  forced  explanation. 

Fresh  yeast  may  be  preserved  by  packing  it  into  tight  vessels  which  an 
then  suuk  into  deep  cool  wells  in  order  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  The  cne- 
ful  drying  of  yeast  has  the  same  effect,  especially  when  previously  mixed  niA 
wheat  or  rye  flour  or  flour  and  charcoal.  Alkalies,  such  as  potash  and  sojt 
and  their  carbonates,  and  even  strong  soap,  exert  an  unfavonuble  inflnenoe  « 
fermentation,  probably  acting  as  solvents  upon  the  contents  of  yeast 
Yeast  is  less  energetically  affected  by  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  am 


and  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  The  bitter  principle  of  hops  adhering  to  yeast  roKj 
thus  be  withdrawn.  Old  stock  yeast  may  in  this  way  be  deprived  of  its  ezeen 
cf  acid.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime  will  do  the  same.  Min- 
eral acids,  such  as  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric,  weaken  or  destroy  the 
yeast.  Phosphoric  acid,  however,  and  especially  organic  acids  such  as  aeetie^ 
tartaric,  &c.,  seem  to  promote  the  formation  and  multiplication  of  yeast.  Etc^T- 
thing  tending  to  injure  the  vitality  of  tho  yeast  cells  will  either  prevent  or 
arrest  vinous  fermentation.  Thus  small  quantities  of  corrosive  snblimatei  a^ 
senic,  creosote,  oil  of  mustard  seed,  many  other  volatile  oils,  and  even  aledicl 
have  this  effect.  Another  established  fact  is  that  fermentation  can  oidyfae 
effected  by  the  immediate  contact  of  yeast  with  the  sugair  liqaid»  as  is  pmred 
by  Mitscberlich's  experiment'*'  which  will  be  describea  else^mere.  Hefmhob 
has  also  obser%'ed  that  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice  is  not  commi 
to  another  poilion  of  juice  if  introduced  into  the  fermenting  liquid  fai  i 
closed  by  a  bladder. 

*  Pogg.  Annal.,  55,  224. 
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The  following  ezperimentB  upon  the  eanae  of  aleoholie  fermentation  wextB 
ttde  by  me  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  1847,  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Znrichv 
in  charge  of  ProfeiMior  0.  LOwig.  Leavii^  Switserland  shortly  after,  and 
Aecepting  the  position  of  first  assistant  in  the  analytical  laboratory  of  Professors 
Billiman  and  Norton,  at  Yale,  I  gaTe  a  lengthy  and  detailed  account  of  my 
lesnlts  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Scientific  Association  in  1850,  a 
qfnopeis  of  which  was  published  in  1851  in  '*  Proeeediilgs  fer  the  Advancement 
of  Science,"  pp.  143-146.  I  republish  them  here  because  many  of  my  perhaps 
luuBty  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  since  by  other  chemists,  among  whom  is 
Pasteur,  who  is  the  greatest  authority  upon  this  subject,  to  which  he  Ims  devoted 
bis  life.  Another  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  these  experiments  were  hardly 
known  on  the  continent,  for  neither  Mulder,  in  his  ''Ohemistry  of  Wine,"  nor 
others,  make  mention  of  the  facts  on  which  I  succeeded  in  throwing  some  light. 
Indeed,  J.  L.  Leuchs*  publishes  since  a  series  of  experiments  on  fermentation, 
aome  of  which  were  not  confirmed  in  my  earlier  experiments,  and  must  be 
attributed  to  different  causes  from  those  assigned  by  him. 

Others  1  have  since  repeated,  being  again  in  the  possession  of  a  laboratory 
and  microscope,  after  three  years'  interruption  of  study  by  the  war.  I  give  at 
first  the  series  of  old  experiments  before  passing  to  the  more  recent  observations : 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  ALCOHOLIC  FSfiMBNTATION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  were  published  by  Brendecke,t  according  to 
which  porous  substances,  as  straw,  feauiers,  alum,  pulverized  charcoal,  potato 
starch,  flowers  of  sulphur,  scraps  of  paper,  and  even  small  fragments  of  some 
metals,  as  tin,  induced  fermentation  in  a  solution  of  grape  sugar,  to  which  some 
tartrate  of  ammonia  had  been  added.  After  this  it  seemed  prot>able  that  yeast, 
consisting  undoubtedly  of  vegetable  cells,  might,  like  the  substances  mentioned, 
produce  fermentation  in  solutions  of  cane  or  grape  sugar,  not  by  means  of  its 
vital  force,  but  simply  by  its  porosity  and  looseness.  In  repeating  some  of 
Brendecke*8  experiments  I  used  grape  sugar  prepared  firom  honey  by  means  of 
alcohol,  and  purified  by  boiling  with  charcoal,  and  cane  sugar  prepared  from 
white  refined  sugar,  recrystallized  from  solution  in  hot  water.  One  part  of  sugar 
and  eight  of  water  were  employed. 

First  experiment, — Common  straw  was  treated  with  potash  ley  to  dissolve 
any  gluten  it  might  contain.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  straw  was  washed 
with  water,  the  last  traces  of  potash  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally 
the  straw  was  perfectly  cleansed  with  water.  The  solution  of  cane  and  grape 
sugar  mixed  with  such  straw  underwent  no  change  during  feur  weeks. 

Second  experunent. — Additions  of  tartrate  of  ammonia  to  such  a  solution  as 
the  above  produced  no  perceptible  effect. 

Third  experiment, — Straw  cleansed  as  mentioned,  together  with  cream  of 
tartar,  induced  no  fermentation  in  cane  or  grape  sugar. 

Fourth  experiment, — Pulverized  ouartz  added  to  solutions  of  cane  and  grape 
sugar  caused  no  fermentation.  In  the  course  of  some  weeks  mucor  or  mould 
was  formed,  which  fructified  and  yielded  spores.  Such  was  the  case  not  only 
in  this  but  in  some  preceding  experiments. 

Fifth  experiment, — A  solution  of  cane  sugar  was  mixed  with  undeansed 
natural  straw,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  excited  fermentation,  and  if  so,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  might  not  be  owing  to  the  development  of  fungi.  After  twelve  davs 
fermentation  commenced,  and  at  the  same  time  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
liquor  showed  the  presence  of  vegetable  cells  identical  wiUi  upper  yeast. 

*  Einfluss  verschiedener  Substancen  auf  die  Gihnmg  in  AitUB*  YierteyabrMsclizift  fur 
technicbe  Chemie,  1861,  p.  177. 
t  Ai^h.  Pharm.  Bd.  90,  p.  10.    Pharm.  Centralblatt,  1844,  p.  881,  and  1845^  p.  85& 
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Sixth  experiment, — The  same  treatment  of  gnipe  Bogar  prodneed  the  mm 
resaltB,  with  the  difference  that  fermentation  set  in  some  days  earlier. 

Seventh  experiment. — This  and  the  following  were  made  upon  yeast  The 
experiment  of  Ludersdorff,"'  who  stated  that  yeast,  the  organic  constitation  of 
which  was  destroyed  hy  grinding,  induced  no  fermentation,  was  repestoi 
After  grinding  upper  yeast  all  of  one  day  upon  a  plain  groaod  glass  plate^a 
glance  in  the  microscope  taught  me  the  impossibility  of  annihilating  thus  tk 
vegetable  structure  of  all  the  cells,  if  of  any  at  all.  It  can  easily  1^  conpn- 
hendcd  if  we  remember  that  the  cells  are  commonly  not  0.01  mm.  in  sise. 

Eighth  experim^ent, — The  yeast  just  mentioned  was  now  for  some  time  digMtod  i 
with  pure  water,  the  liquor  nltered  through  -v^tj  close  filter-paper,  and  poued 
into  a  solution  of  cane  and  grape  sugar.     No  fermentation  could  be  pereemd  | 
for  some  weeks,  although  filamentous  fungi,  or  coDunon  mucor,  yielding  spom, 
was  present.    After  this  alcoholic  fermentation  set  in  slowly,  yeast  ceUs  Deng 
present. 

Ninth  experiment, — The  statement  of  Qnovenne,t  that  yeast,  by  con&nKd 
washing  with  water,  would  lose  the  power  of  inducing  fermentation,  was  next 
inquired  into.  It  was  found  that  yeast,  freshly  washed  with  water  for  a  eon- 
siderable  time,  did  induce  fermentation  in  cane  and  grape  sugar  Bolations.  It  is 
no  doubt  correct  that  its  action  may  thus  be  weakened. 

Tenth  experiment, — Yeast  was  boiled  with  water  for  some  time.  Upon  eian- 
ination  under  the  microscope  the  cells  appeared  to  be  dead;  for  while  fresh  edb 
appear  light  or  translucent,  and  of  an  elliptical  shape,  those  which  are  Ixded 
seem  somewhat  changed  in  outline,  granulated,  and  darker  becaose  refnetiDg 
the  light  differently.  The  mucilaginous  cell-lining  seemed  to  have  nnde^goae 
considerable  alteration. 

Eleventh  experiment, — In  repeating  Mitschcrlich's  experiment,  previooBly  al- 
luded to,  I  took  a  wide  glass  tube,  or  lamp-chimney,  (Fig.  3 ;)  «oe 
end  was  closed  with  a  double  layer  of  bibulous  paper,  &.  and  1^^ 
means  of  a  perforated  cork  the  tube  was  vertically  siupeDdfld 
in  a  solution  of  sugar,  a,  and  some  yeast,  dilated  with  water, 
brought  into  it.  The  solution  of  sugar,  entering  the  tube  throng 
the  bibulous  paper,  soon  commenced  to  ferment,  while  the  liqind 
outside  remained  unchanged.  The  statement  of  Latoor  that  the 
yeast  cells,  after  having  induced  fermentation,  become  exhausted, 
and,  under  the  microscope,  appear  broken  up,  their  membanee 
being  burst,  was  not  confirmed. 

Rpusseau;|;  made  known  the  supposition  that  fermentatioa 
may  be  induced  by  yeast,  even  in  the  presence  of  vegetaUe  of 
mineral  poisons,  if  rendered  acid  when  mixed  with  the  sugar  sedation.  Xj 
experiments  did  not  confirm  these  statements,  for  I  found— 

1.  That  upper  yeast,  in  a  cane  sugar  solution,  acidified  with  tartaric  add  ml 
poisoned  with  arsenious  acid,  produced  no  fermentation.  The  same  mixtm 
without  the  addition  of  arsenic,  fermented  after  two  days.  The  liqoor  wai 
strongly  acid  in  taste,  became  sweet  again,  and  fermentation  conunenced. 

2.  The  same  trial  was  made  in  a  liquor  acidulated  with  acetic  acidt  and  no 
feimentation  ensued,  while  it  was  produced  in  the  same  mixture  withoat  araeniB. 

3.  The  two  experiments  above  were  repeated,  using  oil  of  tarpentine  as  ■ 
poison  instead  of  arsenious  acid,  with  the  same  negative  resnlts. 

4.  Yeast  added  to  cane  or  grape  sugar  solutions,  acidified  with  tartaric  or  aeeCk 
acid,  and  poisoned  with  a  few  drops  of  creosote,  excited  no  fermentation  whatever. 

t>.  Mixtures  of  cane  and  grape  sugar  with  yeast,  acidified  with  cream  of  taiter 

«  Pharm.  Ccntralb.,  1846,  575.    Pogg.  Annal.  LXVII,  406. 
t  Journ  Pract.  Cheini,  14,  307. 
X  £rd.  and  March.  Joum.,  29,  267. 
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and  poiBODed  with  considerable  quantities  of  arsenions  acid,  yielded  fermenta« 
tion.  Perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  arsenions  acid  formed  a  chemical  compound 
mth  the  cream  of  tartar,  as  such  a  salt  was  proved  to  exist  by  Mitscherlicn. 

6.  The  same  experiment  repeated,  with  the  difference  that  in  the  place  of 
arsenious  acid  creosote  and  oil  of  turpentine  were  employed,  showed  no  fermen- 
tation. 

When  the  poisoned  liquors  were  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  ^could  be 
easily  seen,  when  the  poison  had  taken  effect,  that  the  nitrogenous  layer  on  the 
cell-membrane  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  change  similar  to  that  produced  by 
boiling. 

A  number  of  other  experiments  on  other  kinds  of  fermentation  were  made  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  showing  that  they  are  due  to  different  kinds  of  fungi ; 
these  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  heads  of  acetic,  lactic,  viscous,  and  butyric 
fermentation,  and  other  facts  adduced  which  have  since  been  observed  by  various 
chemists. 

I  next  pass  to  the  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Leuchs,  mentioning 
only  those  which  I  repeated,  and  which  date  back  to  January  16,  1865. 

This  author  states  that  sawdust  and  wood  shavings  of  every  kind,  even  when 
previously  boiled  in  water,  excite  fermentations  in  sugar  solutions,  especially 
when  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid.  With  these  substances  he  likewise  includes 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  straw,  sulphur,  silicic  acid,  ossa  sepise,  (or  cnttle-flsh  bone,) 
and  precipitated  magnesia  and  alumina. 

Experiynent  1. — A  solution  of  common  New  Orleans  sugar  of  the  strength 
formerly  reported  was  mixed  with  sawdust  unwashed.  Alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion commenced  January  21.  The  microscope  revealed  a  few  yeast-fiingi,  and 
the  process  went  on  very  slowly.  In  ten  days  more  the  liquor  yet  tasted  sweet. 
There  appeared  to  be  more  of  an  eramacousis  or  decay  going  on.  The  saw- 
dust discharged  an  abundance  of  bubbles  upon  agitation.  Upon  May  5  thd 
surface  was  covered  with  a  transparent  jelly-like  mass ;  the  liquor  beneath  was 
yet  sweet,  and,  tested  by  Fehling's  copper  test,  showed  the  presence  of  sugar. 

Experiment  2. — Commercial  grape  sugar  or  starch  sugar  and  common  saw- 
iust  were  employed.  Bubbles  escaped  the  second  day  and  beer  yeast  fungi 
were  present.  On  the  5th  day  of  May  it  had  become  strongly  acid,  exhibiting 
lactic  acid  fungi  in  abundance.  These  appear  more  in  links,  not  threads,  but 
otherwise  resemble  closely  the  acetic  acid  fungi.     (See  plate,  Fig.  10.) 

Experiment  3. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  sawdust  washed  with  caustic  potash 
were  used.  On  the  23d  of  January  no  evolution  of  gas  bubbles  was  observed ; 
p^ome  mycodorms  were  present.  May  5,it  was  lineu  with  a  skin  of  mould  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  the  liquor  tasted  add.  Viscous  ferment,  and  abun- 
iance  of  lactic  acid  fungi,  but  no  acetic  add  fungi,  were  present. 

Experiment  4. — Common  New  Orleans  sugar  mixed  with  pulverized  roll 
sulphur  was  employed.  Bubbles  escaped  from  the  sulphur,  especially  upon 
igitation,  but  no  fermentation  proper  had  begun.  After  ten  days  the  mixture 
tasted  as  sweet  as  ever.  On  May  5,  the  liquid  was  sour,  covered  with  mould, 
md  contained  acetic  fungi. 

Experiinent  5. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  pulverized  sulphur.  No  fermentation. 
May  5,  the  liquid  was  sweet,  clear,  and  of  sulphurous  odor ;  attached  to  the 
mlphur  deposit  there  appeared  cells  (spores)  somewhat  resembling  in  size  and 
ippearance  those  of  the  alcoholic  fungi. 

Experiment  6. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  sulphur.  The  liquor  was  acidulated 
by  tartaric  acid.  No  fermentation  took  place,  though  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
lays  a  layer  of  mycoderms  attached  themselves  to  the  sulphur  deposit.  Some 
)f  these  cells  were  very  long,  branching  out ;  others  were  smaller,  cycloidal,  granu- 
Ar,  with  two  and  three  nuclei,  resembling  the  mycodermus  vini.  Upon  May  5, 
iie  liquid  was  clear,  and  contained  both  free  acid  and  sugar. 

Experiment  7. — Solution  of  commercial  glucose  by  itself.    Does  not  undergo 
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alcoholic  fermentation.  Filnmentoas  monld  gathers  on  the  top,  and  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  consists  of  minute  dots  of  yiscous  and  some  batjric  fennnt 
(vibriones) ;  smells  like  rancid  butter. 

Experijinmt  8. — Common  cane  sugar  solution.  It  had  not  fermented  vkn 
examined  ten  days  after.  It  was  afterwards  found  to  contain  acetic  fiugi 
especially  upon  the  surface. 

Experiment  9. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  cotton  wool.  No  change  on  the  flixtk 
day.  !May  5  it  contained  a  tough,  transparent,  jelly-like  skin,  and  the  ordinnj 
▼iscous  fungi.  Some  much  larger  round  globules  are  frequent  where  this  dump 
is  going  on.     (See  Fig.  9.) 

Experiment  10. — Common  cane  sugar  and  cotton  wool.  No  fermentatioB  in 
ten  days.  The  cotton  exposed  to  the  surface  had  turned  mouldy  on  the  faoA 
day.  Later  it  smells  somewhat  like  rancid  butter;  contains  some  viscous  and 
butyric  ferment. 

Experime7it  11. — Pure  cane  sugar  and  cotton,  acidulated  with  tartaric  add, 
gave  no  fermentation  ;  mould  gathered  in  the  liquor. 

The  experiments  of  the  same  writer  with  silica,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  wludi, 
he  says,  produce  alcoholic  fermentation  in  grape  sugar  solutions,  {pure  f)  find 
an  explanation  in  some  facts  elicited  by  our  first  scries  of  experiments.  We 
will  only  mention  that  the  best  imported  commercial  grape  sugar  we  could  pro- 
cure was  very  impure,  and  might  very  likely  ferment  by  itself.  We  commonly 
obtained  in  such  solutions  both  viscous,  lactic,  and  butyric  fermentation. 

Brief  account  of  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  various  kinds  qfJermoAor 
tiouy  together  with  some  experiments  which  seem  to  show  that  different  khts 
of  fermentation  are  catised  by  different  species  of  fungi. 

According  to  the  principal  products  formed  during  fermentation  this  proeM 
assumes  specific  names,  although  occasionally  one  fermentation  may  speedilj 
pass  into  another,  or,  indeed,  more  than  one  go  on  at  the  same  time,  difhral 
ferments  being  present. 

ACETIC   FERMENTATION. 

Since  this  process  of  acetification  is  not  accompanied  by  the  same  erdntloa 
of  gases,  some  chemists  assume  it  to  be  simply  an  oxidation  of  alcohol 
especially  as  this  alteration  may  take  place  without  the  presence  of  othtt 
organic  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  when  alcohol  is  brought  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air  and  platinum  black. 

The  following  chemical  formulas  will  explain  the  transformation  of  alcohd 
into  acetic  acid  diluted  with  water  in  our  common  vinegar: 

One  equivalent  of  alcohol,  taking  up  2  equivalents  of  oxygen,  ia  at  first  con- 
verted into  aldehyd  (alcohol  dehydrogenatus)  or  hydrated  oxide  of  acetyl,  and 
subsequently,  by  a  iut  ther  addition  of  2  equivalents  of  oxygen,  into  1  eqinvt- 
lent  of  hydrated  acetic  acid. 

Thus:  1  equiv.  of  alcohol  =  C4  H5  0   -f  H  O 

minus  2  equivs.  of  hydrogen H2  (combining  with  2  equiva.  of  oxjgOi 

from  the  atmosphere.)  

C4  H3  O  H-  H  O  =  1  equiv.  of  aldehyd. 
Plus  2  equivs.  of  oxygen  O2 

G4  H3  O3  +  H  0  =  I  equiv.  acedc  add. 
100  pounds  of  alcohol  require  69.57  pounds  of  oxygen  to  form  130.4  pooadi 
of  acetic  acid,  for  1  equivalent  of  alcohol  equals  46  parts  by  weight ;  4  eqnrn^ 
lents  of  oxygen  equal  32  parts  by  weight ;  1  equivalent  of  acetic  add  eqmli 

60  parts  by  weight. 
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Alcohol  of  certain  strength  is  permanent,  but  when  dilated  (one  part  alcohol  iu 
twenty  parts  water)  and  broBght  together  with  beer  yeast  or  other  albuminous 
substances  at  a  temperature  of  25°  to  35*^  C,  (equal  to  77°  to  95°  Fahr.,)  it  is  con- 
verted into  vinegar,  i.e.,  acetic  acid.  New  wines  are  more  apt  to  turn  sour  in  the 
air  than  old  ones,  because  the  latter  have  been  freed  from  albuminous  substances 
(or  lees)  by  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  from  which  deposit  the  wine 
should  properly  be  drawn  off.  What  has  been  said  of  wines  applies  also  to  other 
alcoholic  liquors,  (cider,  &c.,)  and  even  to  solutions  of  sugar  mixed  with  yeast  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  According  to  Bechamp"**  every  alcoholic  fermentation  is  in 
gome  measure  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  acetic  acid — an  opinion  already 
entertiiined  by  Lavoisier.  Pasteur  considers  this  an  accidental  phenomenon 
caused  by  the  action  of  air  upon  alcohol,  or  an  admixture  to  the  ordinary  beer 
yeast  of  other  fungi,  (mycoderms,)  producing,  at  the  same  time  with  the  alcoholic, 
acetic  and  even  lactic  fermentation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  fermentation  of 
grape  wine  is  much  more  complicated  than  ordinary  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
sugar  solutions,  &c.,  since  the  presence  of  grape  stalks,  husks,  &c.,  in  the 
former  may  give  rise  to  the  development  of  more  than  one  ferment,  the  germs 
(spores)  finding  the  necessary  conditions  for  their  growth  prepared  in  such 
mixtures. 

Pasteur  could  not  detect  even  traces  of  acetic  acid  in  champagne  wines,  and 
it  may  be  accidental  in  other  wines.  It  is  well  known  that  claret  in  bottles  or 
barrels  rapidly  turns  sour  when  the  air  has  access  to  it,  and  that  mould  (fleurs 
du  vin)  collects  on  its  surface. 

In  our  older  experiments  with  sugar  solutions  undergoing  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion we  found  that  at  the  moment  the  fermented  liquor  had,  by  exposure  to  air 
and  a  more  elevated  temperature,  turned  sour  from  the  presence  of  acetic  acid 
a  new  fungus  had  been  generated,  which  is  also  present  in  diseased  wines  as 
soon  as  they  turn  acid  and  assume  an  acetous  odor.f  In  our  older  manuscript, 
read  before  the  American  Scientific  Association,  these  fungi  are  described  thus  : 
"  The  cells  constituting  the  ferment  are  very  peculiar,  being  thread-like  and 
jointeil,  with  one  diameter  frequently  five  to  six  times  the  length  of  the  othei. 
They  are  usually  wave-shaped  or  bent  in  various  directions.*' 

Now,  (fourteen  years  later,)  with  superior  microscopes,  we  find  this  fungus 
precisely  as  described  and  figured  by  Pasteur.f  The  cells,  (our  joints,)  which 
fiu«  contracted  in  the  middle  somewhat  like  the 
figure  8,  are  arranged  in  rosary  fashion.  (Fig.  5, 
3.)  The  length  of  each  joint  is  more  than  twice 
the  breadth.  The  former  is,  according  to  Pasteur, 
0.0015  mm. 

This  fuugus  is  so  minute  that  it  requires  a  mag- 
Qifying  power  of  from  GOO  to  700  linear  diameters 
to  see  distinctly  the  contractions,  and  even  a 
greater  one  often  to  distinguish  this  fungus  from 
that   of  the  lactic  fermentation.      Some  of  the 

single  elongated  cells,  standing  on  their  heads,  appear  like  mere  dots, 
threads  or  chains  are  sometimes  more  than  fifty  times  as  long  as  a  single  joint. 
More  rarely  (at  the  commencement?)  the  cells  aj^pear  closely  together,  but  not 
in  linear  direction. 

I.  Lower  yeast  and  cane  sugar  solution  exposed  in  a  beaker  glass  to  26°  to 
30°  Cm  (equal  to  78.8*^  to  86°  Fahr.,)  passed  in  four  days  into  acetic  fermentation, 
exhibiting  finely  developed  acetic  fungi. 

*Compt.  Rend.  LVL,  970. 

t  It  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  with  some  show  of  reason  that  some  of  these  vegetable  fiuigl 
ffere  only  diD'erent  geDeratious  of  one  and  the  same,  instead  of  different  species. 
t  Maladies  des  Yins,  Leurs  ferments,  &c.    Compt.  Keudu  LVIII.  No.  3,  1864. 
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n.  White  beer,  (made  in  Berlin  fashion,)  obtained  firnn  a  Wadnngta 
brewery,  exposed  to  the  air  and  to  the  same  temperature^        ^ 
tamed  sour  and  showed  the  pecoliar  acetic  fungL    (See        \ 
Fig.  6.)  /^  ^ 

III.  Several  native  wines  of  acetous  odor  exhibited  the       |  f  {0>  ^0  ^ 
same  species  of  fungi.  I  f^      ^ 

IV.  Two  samples  of  lower  beer  yeast  preserved  in  g  l^a^ffSbA 
water  became  sour,  having  the  peculiar  vinegar  odor,  and  \J^^Bl^k 
showing  the  presence  of  acetic  fungi.  ^    iBB 

In  most  cases  (as  observed  by  Pasteur*)  mycodeims,  9 

resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  mycoderma  vinif  (fleurs  du  '*•  •• 

vin,)  had  gathered  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  skins.  In  diseased  Mi 
wines  Pasteur t  found,  at  times,  the  mouldy  coating  on  the  anrface  to  caaMi 
the  acetic  fuugi  (mycodermus  aceti)  alone,  showingthat  the  M.  vini  is  not  coi- 
nected  with  the  former  as  a  carrier  of  oxvgen.  The  mother  of  vinegaif  ol- 
lecting  at  the  bottom,  consists  of  extremely  minute  round  ceUci»  (like  lim 
appearing  in  mucilaginous  ferment,)  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  acetic  fiofji. 
It  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  proper,  and  contains  a  kqi 
amount  of  woody  fibre  or  cellulose. 

Pasteur  states  that  the  acetic  fermentation  is  always  taking  place  on  the  sv 
face,  just  underneath  the  skin  of  the  mycodermata.  He  also  remarks,  thttii 
the  quick  method  of  making  vinegar  the  wood  shavings  serve  merely  aa  a  up- 
port  of  the  mycodermata. 

In  my  experiments  I  found  the  first  statement  confirmed.  In  two  cases  vkR 
I  exposed  red  catawba  and  blackberry  wines  to  the  atmosphere  in  open  mfdiff"* 
bottles,  both  containing  an  abundance  of  lees,  it  happened  that  daring  tm 
months  no  mould  (mycodermata)  formed  on  the  surface.  The  wines  tasted  ni 
smelt  sweet,  and  sliowed  no  signs  of  acetic  fermentation.  Perhaps  it  is  becnK 
these  wines  arc  strongly  alcoholic;  for,  owing  to  the  bad  taste  of  onr  peofk 
most  wines  are  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sugar  during  fermentation,  or  flu 
latter  is  disturbed  or  stopped  before  being  completed,  by  means  of  alcohol,  kt, 
(a  method  adopted  for  favorite  ladies'  sweet  wines  in  Galifomia  and  dsewhefeb)  or 
brandy  is  added  afterwards.  One  of  these  wines,  after  being  diluted  with  watffi 
became  covered  on  its  surface  with  mycoderma  vini,  whence  several  days  after  nj- 
coderma  accti  made  their  appearance  also,  and  the  wine  had  assumed  an  aoitatf 
odor.  J.  Lemaire  (  states  that  according  to  his  experiments  wine  becomes  eoa* 
taminated  with  acetic  acid  by  direct  oxidation,  independent  of  any  ferment;  b 
also  finds,  in  opposition  to  Pasteur,  that  mycoderma  vini  when  alone  present  o^ 
convert  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

VISCOUS  OR  SLIMY  FERMENTATION. 

Under  certain  conditions  white  wine,  as  is  well  known,  becomes  diseiidi 
turning  "  long  "  or  ropy,  i,  e,,  it  appears  slimy  or  thready  when  poured  fiom  t 
vessel.  The  same  result  can  be  artificially  produced  in  sugar  solutions,  and  iB 
termed,  from  the  character  of  the  product,  viscous  fermentation.  In  our  oUer 
experiments  it  happened  that  pure  sugar  solutions  in  contact  with  straw  exUb* 
ited  viscous  fermentation  after  the  lapse  of  three  months.  It  takes  placet  aoeorf- 
iug  to  Defossea,  if  the  relative  quantity  of  ferment  present  is  too  small.  Arti- 
ficially it  is  induced  if  one  part  of  sugar  is  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of 
previously  boiled  with  some  gluten  or  washed  beer  yeast.  § 

*Bull,  Soc.  Chim.,  IBGl,  94,  and  Jahresbcricht  v.  Kopp  and  WUL  1861,  .TSBu 
tEtudoa  snr  les  Vins.  Compt.  Bend.  LYIII,  1864,  p.  143. 
tCompt.  Kend.  LVII,  625. 
i  Dei'osscs  and  Pelouze. 
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Ferment  of  various  origin,  in  contact  with  sugar  eolation,  at  a  temperature  of 
24°  to  30^  C,  (equal  to  75.2*^  to  86^  Fahr.,)  will  probably  produce  viscous  fer- 
mentation. Even  milk,  which  has  stood  a  long  time  near  a  warm  stove,  the 
writer  has  recently  seen  to  become  ropy  and  viscous,  exhibiting  upon  a  micro- 
scopic examination  the  viscous  fungi  distinctly. 

It  is  always  readily  induced,  according  to  the  directions  of  Pelouze  and  O^lis 
for  producing  butyric  fermentation,  which,  in  this  case,  it  always  precedes.  To 
a  dilute  sugar  solution  we  add  milk-curd  (caseine)  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
chalk  powder,  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  about  25°  0.,  (equal  to 
77°  Fahr.) 

The  second  or  third  day,  and  sometimes  later,  the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  and 
gas  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  evolve  slowly  and  sparingly.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened to  me  in  inducing  this  fermentation  that  the  liquor  occasionally  became 
very  thick.  This  slime  may  be  readily  precipitated  and  purified  from  admix- 
tures by  alcohol,  when  it  forms  a  colorless  jelly  or  mucilage.  The  fungi  which 
we  believe  to  give  origin  to  this  process  are  always  the  same  in  appearance,  being 
of  the  minutest  size,  and  even  smaller  than  the  acetic  fungi.  The  cells  are 
Bpherical,  and  oftentimes  many  are  joined  together.  (See  plate,  Fig.  7.)  With 
my  micrometer,  divided  only  into  thousandths  of  an  inch,  I  could  only  guess  at 
their  size.  They  measure,  according  to  Pasteur,  .0012  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
products  of  this  viscous  fermentation  are,  according  to  the  same  chemist,  man- 
nite  and  gum,  formed  according  to  the  following  equations : 

25  (CizHizOiz)  =  12  (C12H10O10)  +  12(0i2Hi4  0i2)  +  12(0  O2)  -f  12(ErO) 
Grape  sugar,    =  Gum,  Mannite,  Carbonic  acid     water. 

One  hundred  parts  of  sugar  yield  nearly  51  09  parts  of  mannite,  and  45.5  parts  of 
gum.  The  relative  quantities  of  gum  and  mannite  may  vary,  as  it  seems.  Pas- 
teur states  that  when,  during  this  process,  more  gum  than  mannite  is  formed,  a 
fungus  is  present,  consisting  of  larger  globules,  to  which  he  attributes  the  cause 
of  this. 

I  find  these  larger  round  cells  of  thjW  ^  tAo  "^^^  ^^  ^^^®»  *°^  resembfing 
vinous  fungi,  almost  always  present  when  milk-sugar  solutions,  or  the  Pelouze 
chalk  and  sugar  mixture,  unaergo  viscous  fermentation.     The    s^ 
cells  exhibit  thick  walls,  and  consequently  a  small  lumen  or       /o^****** 
centre.*     They  appear  to  multiply  by  budding,  and  numbers         0^0  o  |   ^ 
of  them  are  frequently  joined  like  beads  on  a  thread.     (See  <»  f^      ^ 

Plate,  Fig  8  a,  and  9  a.)  Fig.  9.' 

Tannic  acid  also  precipitates  the  viscous  matter  thus  produced,  whence  a 
timely  addition  of  this  substance  to  wine  which  is  becoming  ropy  may 
effectually  remedy  the  evil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  ropiness  is  not  observed 
in  astringent  red  wines.  It  most  frequently  takes  place  in  wines  containing  a 
good  deal  of  free  sugar,  like  Italian  and  other  southern  wines,  which  do  not 
keep,  and  when  exported  have  to  be  mixed  with  brandy  or  alcohol.  * 

LACTIC   FBRMBNTATION. 

The  preparation  of  sauer-kraut  from  white  cabbage  furnishes  a  common  illus- 
tration of  this  process.  Malt,  ^diastase,)  when  suffered  to  putrefy  for  a  few  days 
in  water,  acquires  the  power  or  acidifying  the  sugar  which  accompanies  it,  lactic 
acid  being  formed.  Wheat  flour  (gluten)  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and 
left  for  nearly  a  week  in  a  warm  place  becomes  a  lactic  acid  ferment.  Slightly 
decomposed  animal  membranes,  such  as  are  employed  in  cheese-making  in 
Switzerland,  act  energetically  as  lactic  ferments.  Commercial  dextrine  solution 
mixed  with  some  gluten  passed  repeatedly,  in  our  experiments,  into  lactic  acid 


*  They  resemble  but  are  not  fat  globules,  for  ether  does  not  dissolye  them. 
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ferment,  as  did  also  a  solution  of  parchased  milk-sogar  bj  itself.  Sagar  soh- 
tioQS  mixed  with  cascine  aod  chalk  pass  gradually  from  the  visccfos  into  die 
lactic  and  terminate  in  butyric  fermentation. 

The  finest  exhibition  of  the  simple  and  unmixed  lactic  fungi  I  obtained  OBce 
by  bringing  into  very  dilute  alcohol,  perhaps  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  strength, enri 
of  milk  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and  washed  by  water.  The  mixmre  plaeed 
near  a  warm  stove  showed  no  perceptible  alteration  for  two  weeks,  but  ite 
that  time  lactic  fermentation  took  place,  presenting  the  plainest  and  finest  laetie 
fungi  I  have  ever  obtained,  after  years  of  devotion  to  this  subject.  Fig.  10 
gives  a  representation  of  them. 

It  consists  of  minute  drum-stick- shaped  cells,  often  united  in  rosary  fasluoiL 
This  fungus  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  acetic  ferment;  the  cells  aR> 
however,  ordinarily  longer  and  less  contracted  in  the  middle. 

Pasteur  found  it  present  in  diseased  wines  of  the  Jura.*  Mulder  never  ooiU 
trace  lactic  acid  in  red  Bordeaux.! 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  use  of  leaven,  causing  the  rising  (sponginen) 
of  bread,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  itself  in  a  state  i)f  incipient  decompodtuo. 
It  excites,  when  mixed  with  large  additional  quantities  of  fresh  dough  containing 
some  glucose  and  dextrine,  according  to  the  older  notions,  alcoholic  fermentatioD; 
while  Pasteur  attributes  the  active  process  rather  to  lactic  fermentation.  The 
following  is  the  average  composition  of  the  principal  wheat  flours  consumed  in 
France : 


Water 

Drj'  eluten 

Starch 

Glucose  ... 
Dextrine . . . 
Bruu 


fl  o  ? 
t3 


10.0 

n.o 

71.0 
4.7 
3.3 

0.0 


100.0 


5  ^O 


12.0 

14.6 

57.6 

8.5 

5.0 

2.3 


100.0 


lao 

110 

613 

7.4 

&8 

1.5 


100.9 


The  following  method  of  preparing  leaven  or  rising  is  adopted  in  the  PariBian 
bak*^ries: 

The  lea  von  bcin^  left  for  Fovcn  or  eight  hours  in  a  gentle  and  uniform  tem- 
perature, swell.',  visibly  and  disengages  an  alcoholic  odor,  when  it  constitutes 
what  is  calhvl  /ffad  i/casr  (levain  de  chef)  It  is  kneaded  with  a  quantity  of 
water  and  flour  sullicicnt  to  double  its  volume,  still  retaining  the  consistence  of  t 
firm  paste,  and  is  a;^ain  allowed  to  rest  for  six  hours.  After  this  time,  when  the 
paste  has  become  Ivrain  de  j?re?nierc,  an  additional  quantity  of  water  and  flour 
is  added,  and  it  is  again  mixed,  the  proportion  of  water  being  greater  than  in  the 
previous  operation,  which  process  yields  levain  de  seconde,  Lfastly,  a  similar 
addition  is  made  to  th'.'  Icrain  de  seconde  &s  was  made  to  the  levain  de  premitoi 
the  paste  being  carefully  worked,  and  a  levain  de  tous  points  obtained,  the  volume 
of  which  should  be,  in  winter,  nearly  one-half  of  that  of  the  dough  intended 
for  baking,  and  in  summer  only  one-third.  A  certain  quantity  of  salt  i« 
generally  added  to  heij^liten  the  flavor  of  the  bread ;  J  kilog.  of  salt  being  used 
for  every  150  kilog.j:  of  flour  in  the  Paris  bakeries. 


*  Maladies  des  A'ins.     Compt.  Rend.  LVIII,  No.  3. 

t  Chemistrj'  of  Win?,  by  Mulder.    Engl,  transl.,  p.  255. 

X  1  kiiograuime  — ^  'J  lbs. 
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The  dough  is  then  kneaded.  The  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  paste  being  first  added  to  the  rising,  it  is  mixed  for  a  long  time,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  homogeneous  fluid  paste,  to  which  the  flour  is 
gradually  added,  and  which  is  then  called  the  sponge.  When  the  dough  has 
been  sufficiently  worked,  it  is  collected  into  a  single  mass,  then  again  thoroughly 
worked  by  turning  it  in  all  directions,  and  finally  let  fall  into  the  trough  with  its 
whole  wei^:ht.  The  kneading  being  terminated,  the  dough  is  divided  into  loaves^ 
which  are  weighed  to  ascertain  if  they  reach  the  legal  standard,  according  to 
which  115  or  117  parts  of  dough  should  give  100  parts  of  baked  bread.  They 
are  then  dusted  with  flour  or  Indian  com  meal,  and  placed  on  tables  in  front  of 
the  oven  to  keep  them  at  the  proper  temperature,  when  more  active  fermentation 
ensues,  while  the  loaves  gradually  swell,  until  they  have  attained  the  proper 
size  to  be  placed  in  the  oven. 

We  presume,  from  analogy,  that  this  process  of  bread  fermentation,  like  that 
of  this  country,  is  a  mixture  of  alcoholic  and  lactic  fermentation.  It  afibrds,  in 
fact,  opportunity  at  all  times  for  the  study  of  the  lactic  ferment  or  fungi  under 
the  microscope,  as  we  shall  show  further  on. 

The  fermentation  must  deviate  from  the  simply  alcoholic,  otherwise  wc  do  not 
comprehend  why  bakers  and  housewives  do  not  resort  extensively  or  exclusively 
to  the  use  of  common  beer  yeast,  always  to  be  obtained  in  abundance  in  breweries, 
instead  of  preparing  in  a  slow  and  laborious  way  their  own  bread  yeast. 

Monsieur  Bonneaud,  a  French  baker  of  great  experience  and  excellence  in 
Washington,  assures  me  that  the  European  plan  of  bread-raising  does'  not 
succeed  in  this  country,  though  frequent  trials  have  been  made;  and  it  would 
appear,  from  our  knowledge,  that  both  foreign  and  native  bakers  here  have 
adopted  a  different  proc(;eding.  For  quick  baking,  preserved,  dried  brewers' 
yeast  is  made  use  of  in  France,  and  directly  mixed  with  the  flour  dough. 

The  following  comprises  Mons.  Bonneaud's  process  of  preparing  leaven  or 
rising: 

1 .  One  pound  of  flour  and  one  quart  of  water  are  kneaded  into  paste,  upon  which 
is  poured  a  boiling  extract  of  hops  (twelve  quarts  of  water  for  two  ounces  of 
hops;)  when  somewhat  cool,  four  ounces  of  barley  grain  are  stirred  into  every 
two  quarts  by  measure  of  the  former.  This,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hours, 
forms  the  head  yeast,  which  has  to  be  made  fresh  every  one  or  two  days  in 
?umracr,  and  every  four  or  five  in  winter.  It  is,  when  at  rest,  a  thin,  somewhat 
milky  fluid,  containing  a  much  smaller  bulk  of  yellowish  sediment  made  up  of 
:he  ordinary  vinous  fungi.  The  liquor  reveals  under  the  microscope  lactic  acid 
:ungi.     (See  Plate,  Fig.  11a.) 

2.  To  obtain  what  corresponds  to  "levain  de  premidre,"  he  takes  a  peck  of 
potatoes,  which,  after  being  well  cooked  and  crushed,  are  next  worked  together, 
•horoughly  and  well  mixed  with  four  pounds  of  flour.  Upon  the  whole  twenty- 
bur  quarts  of  water  are  then  poured,  the  mixture  thoroughly  squeezed,  and 
inally  four  quarts  of  head  yeast  added.  This  is  allowed  to  work  for  about 
line  hours.     A  microscopical  examination  of  this  second  fenncnt  or  paste  shows 

it  to  be  composed  of  lactic  fungi,  (see  Fig.  12  a,)  some 
T        V^/Ti)  iO  ^  alcoholic  ferment  seen  in  the  same  Fig.  \b,)  and  starch 

^  ^  fy>jLi^G  globules,  both  potatoes  (c)  and  wheat  {d)  colored  blue  by 
a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine ;  the  larger  potato  fecula,  as 
seen  hj polarized  light,  (see  Plate,  Fig.  14,)  showing  the 
characteristic  black  crosses.  In  about  forty -eight  hours 
this  ferment  assumes  a  penetrating  acetous  odor,  reddens 
blue  litmus,  and  a  microscopic  examination  shows  it  to 
contain  acetic  fungi  in  great  abundance,  in  addition  to 
the  lactic  and  altered  alcoholic  ferment.  (See  Plate, 
Fig.  12.  Fig.  13.)   This  readily  obtained  substance  is  very  appro- 

)riate  to  examine  the  acetic  fungi  and  compare  it  with  the  lactic  at  the  same  time. 


<t-. 
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3.  Lastly,  the  ^'Icvain  de  tons  points"  is  obtained  by  UBing  an  additional  qna* 
tlty  of  sixty  quarts  of  water  and  the  necessary  amount  of  floor  to  make  a  puteb 
and  the  whole  carefully  worked.  This  paste  is  allowed  to  rest  for  aboiit  om 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  divided  into  loaves,  and  baked  shortly  after. 

Mons.  Bonneaud  informs  me  that  in  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  this  conti* 
nent,  California,  New  Orleans,  Mexico,  and  also  in  Havana,  the  process  folkiwd 
in  Paris  succeeds. 

We  infer  hence  that  the  meteorological  phenomena,  atmospheric  moiston^aal 
temperature  are  conditions  upon  which  this  change  depends. 

In  the  higher  orders  of  or^nic  creation  we  meet  frequently  with  umtaiMBi 
somewhat  analogous  to  this.  Thus  the  European  species  of  grape,  vitu  vktftn, 
does  uAt  flourish  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  except  Gailifomia*  where  il 
succeeds  admirably,  probably  only  because  the  atmosphere  there  reaemUes  dirt 
of  the  continent  in  its  humidity. 

The  chemical  formula  of  lactic  acid  is  Ce  H5  Os  +  H  O ;  two  equivalents  ol 
the  acid,  therefore,  contain  all  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  fruit-sugar  or  giap^ 
sugar — G12 1112  O12.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  lactic  fermentatk>n  dtt 
molecules  of  sugar  merely  change  their  grouping,  without  any  elementary  matta 
being  given  off  or  taken  up  during  the  diemical  process. 

BUTYRIC  ACID   FERMBNTATION. 

l*he  mixture  of  sugar  in  solution  (either  grape  or  cane  sugar)  with  chalk  and 
caseine,  as  directed  for  viscous  and  lactic  fermentation,  when  exposed  to  a  tempe^ 
ature  of  some  29^  to  35^  C  (=  85°  to  95^  F.,)  never  fails  to  produce  batyxie  fer 
mentation,  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  gas  being  evolved  during  the  whole  period. 
Thus  this  sugar  may  be  transformed  successively  into  a  viscous  substance,  next 
into  lactic,  and  finally  into  butyric  acid  ferment,  if  the  operation  is  not  arrested, 
as  it  can  be,  at  the  proper  moment.  The  butyric  fermentation  is  not  generally 
completed  for  some  months,  and  is  recognized  at  the  beginning  by  the  peculiar 
smell  of  rancid  butter,  due  to  butyric  acid,  which,  united  to  gfycerine,  n  finmd 
in  small  quantities  even  in  fresh  butter.  This  acid  constitutes  a  portion  of  humm 
sweat,  (perspiration,)  and  has  been  traced  in  the  pods  of  cerotania  tUiatutt  in  8t 
John's  bread  or  carob  tree,  in  the  tamarind,  &c  It  forms  a  part  or  the  odo^ 
ifcrous  matters  of  guano,  the  excrements  of  man,  of  birds  fed  with  meat,  and  cf 
snakes. 

This  fermentation  has  an  important  physiological  bearine,  since  it  shows  how 
sugar  may  be  turned  into  fat.  The  formula  of  butvric  acid  being  Ga  H7Q3  HO, 
the  following  equation  accounts  for  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonie  a^ 
during  the  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar: 

C12  ni2  O12      Cs  H7  O3.  HO        4  H  4  0  o, 

Suf^ar.  Butyric  acid.         Hydrogen.       Carbonic  add. 

In  our  experiments  upon  the  ferment  causing  this  transformation  under  diftrart 
circumstances,  we  found  once  that  common  calcareous  sand  brought  into  a  sugar 
solution  for  the -purpose  of  testing  Brendccke's  statement  previously  mentioned, 
produced  butyric  acid  fermentation  after  some  weeks  of  time.  The  sand  wis 
afterwards  proved  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  washed  with  hydrochloric  add. 
The  li(^uor  was  in  time  decanted  and  distilled,  the  distillate  saturated  with  baiyts 
water,  and  from  the  butyrate  of  baryta,  thus  formed,  the  butyric  acid  sepanted 
with  Bul  pliuric  acid  and  afterwards  distilled.  It  likewise  took  place  in  four  wedtf 
by  mixing  an  infusion  of  commercial  dextrine  with  gluten  of  flour,  also  by  leaving 
common  milk-sugar  solution  to  itself  for  several  weeks. 

In  all  cases  where  this  fermentation  has  started  and  can  be  traced*  titers  ii 
(besides  some  lactic  fungi,  and  even  the  minute  viscous  occasionally)  always  a 
chaiacteristic  infusorium  present,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  yanrntg  bmcu  in 
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h.    It  seems  that  sometimee  several  are  attached  together,  finr  the  ejlinder 

iw     bent  or  broken  in  appearanee.    (See  Plate,  Fig.  15.)    These  animalcokB 

a  lively  motion  In  varions  direc^ns,  and  eonstitnte,  according  to  Pasteur, 

cai      of  this  peculiar  metamorphosis  of  sngar ;  he  states  that  they  multiply 

r  db      )n,  and  may  be  sowed  like  beer  yeast  cells,  whence  they  produce  again 

TIC  lermentation.    A  great  many  mediums  are  suitable  for  tMir  nutriment. 

en  a  liquid  containing  sugar,  some  ammonia  and  phosphates  serve  for  their 

pagation.  Siugular  enough,  these  infusori®  live  without  air.  Pasteur  states 
lat  they  are  not  at  all  interfered  with  by  a  curroit  of  carbonic  acid  passed 

ongh  the  liquid,  while  a  current  of  air  destroys  them, 
in  the  liquor  undergoing  this  decomposition  we  find  jret  some  lactic  ferment 

sent,  altered  optically  in  some  degree;  also,  in  at  least  the  chalk  mixture  of 
)iouze  and  O^lis,  the  dot-shaped  yiscous  fungi    It  was  the  mixing  up  of  these 

Is,  and  the  unbelief  of  chemists  at  that  time  in  the  power  of  Uving  animal 

aents  to  perform  such  functions,  which  caused  me  to  describe  the  butjrrie 
as  resembling  the  lactic— only  varying  in  sise,  and  being  perhaps  the 

iieet  after  the  viscous  fungi, 
r^reparing  and  examining  recently  about  a  half  dosen  fermented  mixtures  of 

3  kind,  I  must  agree  with  Pasteur's  observations,  for  all  of  them,  as  soon  as 
ley  undergo  butyric  fermentation,  exhibit  Uie  preeenoe  of  minute  animal  beings 
lich  are  identically  the  i 
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In  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  yeast  cells,  we  have  to  contend  with  the  i 
soDJectures  and  diversity  of  opinion  as  when  accounting  for  the  sudden  appear- 

cc  of  millions  of  infusoria  in  stagnant  water,  or  in  explaining  the  ongin  of 

retinal  worms. 

It  lias  been  stated  that  the  yeast  cells  already  existed  in  the  juice  of  the 
iving  grape,  and  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  able  to  yield  fermentable  juice,  such 
IS  apples,  pears,  blackberries,  &c.  These  minute  vesicles,  it  was  said,  might 
■eadily  pasts  through  filtering  paper,  but  it  is  certain  that  filtered  juice  of  fresh^ 
ruit,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  exhibits  no  solids,  no  organized 
Dt  of  any  kind,  but  after  two  or  three  aays,  apple  or  pear  juice,  for  instance* 
wui  exhibit  yeast  fungi,  and  at  the  some  time  begin  to  ferment  Hence  the 
inclusion  is  inevitable  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  spontaneous  cell  formation^ 
Milled  getter atio  equivoca  or  ariginaria;  thut  is,  the  yeast  plant  may,  without 
he  mediation  of  a  mother  plant,  originate  in  a  liquid  containing,  besides  water, 
lugar,  dextrine,  (gum,)  and  albuminous  matter. 

The  exporimeuts  of  Schnlze,*  Schwann,!  and  more  lately  Pasteur,t  Schroeder, 
md  Dusch,§  favor  the  idea  that  the  germs  of  the  yeast  iimgi  are  diffused  in  the 
lir  and  water  ready  to  germinate  and  multiply  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity 
dresents  itself,  like  the  eggs  of  the  infusoria  which  have  actually  been  traced  in 
iie  air,  water,  mist,  and  even  snow.  Professors  Wormley  and  Sullivant,  of 
Dolumbus,  Ohio,  have  carefully  determined  that  even  with  the  most  powerfhi 

^roscopes,  vision  is  limited  to  objects  of  about  ^^jg^i  ^^  ^^  diameter. 

Now  some  infusoria  are  not  more  than  77^0  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter,  and  if 
we  suppode  that  the  ova  of  infusoria  and  the  spores  of  minute  fungi  are  no  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  parent  organism,  there  must  be 
in  incalculable  amount  of  germs  no  larger  than  y^^^o  ^'  joo'^o^fl  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
iiameter,  which  may  appear  in  putrescible  liquids  unseen,  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  the  germs  in  atmospheric  dust,  visible  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  would 

*  Poggendorffs  Annal.  d.  Phys.  and  Chemie,  TYYTT,  p.  487. 
t  Ibidem,  XLI,  p.  184. 

%  Comptes  rendu,  1860,  torn.  L.  

\  Bottger's  Polytech.  Noiixblatt  Jahiyny,  XVI,  p.  37a 
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lead  us  to  expect  *  Schwann  established  the  experimental  proof  that 
air  U  first  passed  through  an  ignited  tube,  before  coming  in  contact  wi 
Bolutions  of  sugar,  containing  besides  some  nitrogenous  substances,  no  fen 
tion  is  excited  The  same  negative  result  is  witnessed  when  the  air  is  corn 
through  an  apparatus  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  yitri 
even  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  (Schulze,)  or  even  when  filtered  tl 
cotton-wool,  iSchroeder  and  Dusch  )  Dr.  F.  Mohrt  makes  some  recoi 
tions  founded  upon  Schroeder's  experiments,  among  which  we  will  mentK 
the  casks  should  be  closed,  after  the  wine  has  ceased  fermenting,  with  a 
through  which  passes  an  air-tight  glass  tube  filled  with  cotton-wool.  Th 
air  will  be  sifted  of  germs  as  it  enters  the  cask  upon  the  withdrawal  of  w 
the  stopcock.  The  fermentation  previous  to  that  precaution  is  best  condac 
casks  closed  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  bent  like  an  inverted  letter  U,  one 
which  is  inserted  through  the  perforated  bung,  while  the  other  dips  into 
placed  in  a  vessel.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  all  the  carbonic  acid  lib 
during  the  fermentation  passes  out  through  the  water  and  can  easily  be  wa 
while  the  air  is  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  liquid  in  the  ^ 
A  layer  of  the  heavier  carbonic-acid  gas  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  mak 
exclusion  still  more  complete  and  prevents  the  gathering  of  mould  {fitwrs  c 
though  the  cask  be  not  full.  Without  such  an  arrangement  it  is  imposs 
prevent  the  access  of  air  and  spores  through  the  invisible  openings  and  fi 
in  the  staves  of  the  casks.  On  the  other  hand  a  slow  oxidation  seems  des 
to  separate  nitrogenous  matter  and  to  ripen  and  improve  young  wines,  whi 
development  of  the  bouquet  in  older  wines  seems  to  be  promoted  I 
exclusion  of  air  or  oxygen.  This  gas,  in  fact,  destroys  it  when  brought 
contact  with  the  wine. 

The  germs  being  destroyed  by  heat,  chemical  agencies,  or  mechanica 
moved  from  the  air,  no  yeast  fungi  are  formed. 

From  these  facts,  Appcrt's  method  for  preserving  difiercnt  kinds  of  foo 
find  its  explanation.  3lilk,  meat,  and  vegetables  are  put  mto  tin  cans; 
are  placed  in  boiling  water  and  immediately  hermetically  sealed. 

Liebig's  explanation  is  that  the  trace  of  oxygen  in  the  air  that  may  8 
present  with  the  food  is  at  once  taken  up  by  some  parts  of  it  without 
rise  (0  the  formation  of  ferment  at  this  high  temperature;  while  Schwann  b< 
that  by  the  destructive  influence  of  the  heat  on  the  germs  of  fungi  and  infi 
the  food  is  preserved. 

Though  the  old  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  even  when  limited  t< 
of  the  lowest  orders  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  is  daily  losing  ground,  a 
^'mnne  vivum  ex  ovo*'  has  become  the  axiom  with  naturalists,  still  there  i 
yet  many  unsettled  points  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  which  require  i 
investigation.  Thus  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that,  according  to  Ghiy-Li 
experiments,  a  few  bubbles  of  oxygen  gjis  obtained  from  chlorate  of  pob 
a  high  temperature  induce  fermentation  ( when  admitted  to  grape-juice  sunt 
by  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,)  it  must  be  admitted  that 
case  any  vegetable  germs  must  have  been  excluded,  provided  that  those  a 
present  in  the  juice  had  been  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  still  fermentatio 
place;  and  if  this  be  so,  were  there  no  yeast  plants  present?  It  must  i 
remarked  that  in  some  of  the  experiments,  where  the  results  appeared  U 
spontaneous  generation  a  mercurial  bath  was  made  use  of,  to  isolate  th 
stances  experimented  upon.  Pasteur  has  since  ascertained  that  mercury 
from  the  bath  of  any  laooratory  is  itself  loaded  with  organic  genua,  n 
wi^c  found  that  the  contact  of  the  atmospheric  air  with  a  fermenting  li< 
primarily  indispensable,  only  as  being  a  vehicle  for  the  germs  of  the  fe 

*  Dr.  AVh'tte*8  article  in  Am.  Jour.  ScIodco,  second  series,  toL  '^YTTT^  186L 
t  Der  Weuutock  and  der  Wein:  Coblenz,  1064. 
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Vegetable  organisms  frequently  collect  as  mould  in  Baline  solutions,  and  de- 
compose them ;  also  even  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  They  have  never  as  yet  been 
.observed  in  solutions  of  chromic  acid  and  chromates,  whence  these  answer  well 

r  preserving  brains  and  other  highly  albuminous  anatomical  preparations.     A 

ution  of  tartaric  acid  will,  even  when  left  in  tight  glass-stoppered  bottles,  soon 

come  turbid,  and  lose  its  acid  taste.  A  microscopic  examination  will  always 
e  the  cause  to  a  formation  of  mould  which  feeds  upon  the  acid.  The  so-called 
ymegar  plant*  is  a  vegetable  organism,  and  acts  as  a  ferment  when  brought  into 
dilute  alcohol.  Some  mineral  waters  containing  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  tasting 
Strongly  sour,  like  that  of  the  Oak  Orchard  spring.  New  York,  are  filled  with 
vegetable  mould.  Thermal  springs  of  a  very  high  temperature  are  not  exempt 
,firom  vegetable  productions.  Even  in  poisonous  liquids  containing  arsenic,  &c., 
we  find  some  species  of  fungi  which  flourish  and  multiply. 

Ehrenberg,  the  distinguished  Prussian  naturalist,  who  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  infusorial  life,  is  opposed  to  a  generatio  equivoca, 
and  believes  that  infusoria  are  developed  from  eggs.  He  has  described  about 
eight  hundred  living  species  of  these  microscopic  animals,  which  swarm  almost 
everywhere.  They  abound  in  countless  numbers  even  m  the  fluids  of  living 
and  healthy  animcils. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  lightness  of  these  beings  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  of  their  transportation  by  storms  over  whole  seas  and  continents.  Ehren- 
b^rg  believes  that  the  baccilariae  found  upon  some  steeples  at  Berlin  came 
originally  from  South  America. 

In  the  Alps  there  is  sometimes  found  a  snow  of  a  blood-red  color ;  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  this  coloring  matter  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  one-celled  plant  (Pro- 
tococcus  nivalis)  of  the  tribe  alga;  and,  what  is  most  singular,  when  the  snow 
has  been  melted  for  a  short  time  so  as  to  become  a  little  warmer  than  the  freezing 
point,  these  beings  die  because  they  cannot  endure  so  much  heat! 

The  effect  of  antiseptics  in  arresting  fermentation  may  be  differently  explained 
according  as  we  favor  Liebig's  or  Schwann's  theory.  The  former  assumes  that 
corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  and  creosote,  uniting  with  the  ferment,  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  it,  and,  in  consequence,  that  of  other  organic  bodies  with  which, 
it  is  in  contact. 

Schwann  believes  that  these  substances,  acting  as  poisons,  destroy  the  life  of 
the  previously  described  organisms,  and  that  hence  the  metamorphosis  of  vegeta- 
ble substances  is  arrested  by  them.  We  must  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding 
the  voluminous  writings  regarding  the  origin  of  many  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  is  yet  a  mystery,  and  that  here  fancy  has  as  great 
scope  as  ever.  • 

The  spontaneous  change  of  azotized  organic  matter  called  putrefaction  is  most 
closely  allied  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  being  mainly  characterized  by  the 
evolution  of  gases  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  as  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  and 
phosphoretted  hydrogen.  For  this  transposition  of  elements,  moisture,  and 
contact  with  air,  are  in  the  first  instance  indispensable.  It  was  believed  that  the 
animalculse  making  their  appearance  in  putrescent  substances  constituted  the 
primary  agent  or  cause  of  decomposition ;  and  even  if  more  recent  investigations 
have  modified  this  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  minute  animals  hasten 
and  intensify  the  resolution  of  the  elements. 

Almost  the  same  means  mentioned  under  fermentation  will  prevent  or  arrest 
putrefaction,  as — 

1.  Temperature  below  0°  C.  (=  32°  F.) 

*  I  bavo  never  succeeded  in  procuring  and  examining  this  fungus.  It  appears  to  form  a 
fikin,  which  wheu  brought  upon  the  surface  of  a  sugar  sohition  (or  dilute  alcohol)  converts 
It  speedily  into  vinegar,  and  consists  likely  of  the  common  Myeoderma  vini  (fleurs  du  vin) 
mixed  with  Myeoderma  aceti  (fleuis  du  vinaigre)  referred  to  under  acetic  fermentation.. 
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2.  Perfect  drying  by  pressure  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

3.  AbscDce  of  atmospheric  air. 

4.  Application  of  certain  chemicals  or  flesh  preservers,  Bach  as  wood  nl 
coal  creosote.  The  efficacy  of  smoking  or  packing  in  soot  is  also  due  to  ti 
of  this  agent.  Bi-sulphite  of  hme  or  soda,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  soluUe  » 
seniles,  as  arsenite  of  soda  or  potassa,  are  powerful  antiseptics^  and  are  prino- 
pally  made  use  of  in  the  process  of  embalming. 

In  the  sacristy  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  eggs  surrounded  by  lime  werefioi 
in  a  wall,  well  preserved,  although  they  must  have  been  bnried  for  about  ikn 
hundred  years.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  escaping  at  the  commencement  tm 
the  eggs,  converted  the  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  efiectid|f 
sealed  up  the  pores,'*'  thus  preventing  the  access  of  air  and  moistnre.  Ibl 
may  be  preserved  for  a  few  weeks  in  water  from  which  the  air  has  been  ezchU 
by  boiling,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil. 

Explanatory  of  the^figuru. 

Fig.    L  Multiplication  of  upper  yeast  cells. 

a.  Five. 

b.  Six  generations. 

Fig.    2.  Beer  yeast  from  breweries. 

a.  Upper  yeast.  . 

b.  Lower  yeast. 
Apparatus  for  illustrating  Mitscherlirh's  experiment. 

Acetic  fermentation ;  lower  yeast  in  cane  sugar  solution  exposed  to  tlie  dr. 
Acetic  fungi. 

b.  Wine  bloom,  (mycodermus  vini.) 

Acetic  fermrniation.    White  beer  exposed  to  the  air. 

Acetic  fungi. 

Wine  bloom,  (mycodermus  vini.) 

Old  granuUitcd  upper  yeast. 

Viscous  fcrmentaiiou  and  its  funjp  in  cane  sugar  solution^  caseine,  (cmdoffldft,) 
and  chalk  powder. 

The  same  at  a  later  stage. 

Kound  globules,  ^yVj  'o  ^roW  i^ch  in  diameter,  not  affiacied  by  ether,  like  ftt 

Viscous  fungi. 

Some  lactic  fungi. 

Advanced  butyric  fermentation,  with  its  characteristic  infusoria. 

Viscous  fermentation.    Old  ropy  milk. 

Lactic  fcrmeutarion.    Very  dilute  alcohol  and  milk  cord. 

Liquid  portion  of  bakers*  yeast, 
a.  Lactic  tungi. 
b. .  Common  granulated  beer  yeast. 
Fig.  V2.  Later  stage,  (levaiu  do  premiere.) 

a.  Luetic  fungi. 

b.  Vinous  fungi. 

c.  Potato-starch  granules. 

d.  Wheat-starch  granules. 

Fig.  VX  Same  as  the  last,  having  turned  soar. 

a.  Acetic  fungi. 

b.  Wine  bloom,  (mycodermus  vini,)  (?)  or  old  vinons  fungi,  (t) 
Fig.  14.  Potato-starcii  globules,  as  seen  by  polarized  light. 

Fig.  J 5.  Butyric  fermentation  and  its  infusoria,  in  a  solution  of  impoie  n^flk  sagu. 
Fig.  16.  Same  fermentation.  ^ 

a.  Butyric  infusoria. 

b.  Wine  bloom,  in  a  solution  of  impure  glucose. 

REPORT    OF    VARIOUS    ANALVSKS    PERFORMED   IN    THE   LABORATORT  OP  TBI 
AGRICULTURAL   DEPARTMENT. 

While  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  sorghum  seed  I  endeavored  to  extnet  A> 
red  coloring  matter  with  the  view  of  employing  it  practically  as  a  dye.  TU 
use  of  the  seed  is.  known  to  have  been  common  in  China  for  a  long  tiPMi  pgit 

*  A  coat  of  water-glass  or  silicate  of  potash  will  answer  the  puipoM  of  nimii  ilim  tmn  IwW 
than  grease  or  lime  wAter.  ^^ 
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The  simplest  solvent  is  alcohol,  but  this  being  now  a  most  expensive  article, 
($5  per  gallon,)  dilute  acids  were  resorted  to  with  very  good  success,  and  at  an 
expense  and  trouble  hardlj  worth  mentioning. 

The  seeds  were  boiled  in  vinegar,  or  in  water  to  which  oil  of  vitriol  has 
been  added  before  heating,  until  the  mixture  tastes  as  acid  as  vinegar;  other  acids, 
such  as  tartaric,  oxalic,  &c.,  can  be  used,  but  are  more  expensive.  When  the 
liquid  assumes  a  red,  or  rather  an  intense  orange  color,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
articles  to  be  colored  are  at  once  brought  into  the  hot  solution,  and  agitated 
until  the  color  no  longer  increases.  They  are  at  once  removed  and  dipped  into 
a  weak  solution  of  salt  of  tin,  (chloride  of  tin,)  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  hy 
drochloric  acid.     They  are  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  and  washed. 

Cotton  and  silk  may  thus  be  colored  red;  wool  turns  to  a  beautiful  purple, 
and  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  colors  and  shades  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting for  salts  of  tin  other  mordants.  All  the  various  shades  of  red,  purple, 
gray,  orange,  &c.,  are  thus  produced  from  the  same  bath,  the  cloths  being  after- 
wards drawn  through  solutions  of  protochloride  of  tin,  hi  chromate  of  potassa, 
sulphate  of  copper,  ammonia,  lime  water,  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  &c.,  &c.  Yel- 
low is  produced  by  adding  to  the  seed  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  form  a  thick 
mushy  mass.     Too  much  acid  will  make  a  straw  color. 

This  dye  turns  solid  by  standing,  and  may  thus  be  stored.  To  dye  silk  or 
wool  yellow  the  solid  dye  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  goods  dipped  into 
it,  and  afterwards  washed.  Cotton  has  the  least  attraction  fbr  sorghum  dyes, 
while  wool  receives  the  brightest  colors. 

The  same  dye  is  developed  in  the  stalks.  They,  stripped  of  leaves,  and  de- 
prived by  pressure  of  the  sugary  liquid,  are  heaped  up  several  feet  high  under 
a  roof.  The  fermentation,  which  speedily  commences,  is  conducted  in  such  a 
manner,  by  allowing  access  of  air  and  by  frequently  changing  their  position, 
that  not  much  heating  or  even  putrefactive  decomposition  takes  place. 

NEW    METHOD   TO    DETECT    ARTIFICIAL    COLORING    MATTERS    IN    WINES. 

Professor  Boettger's*  improved  proceeding  in  the  distinguishing  genuine  red 
wine  from  that  artificially  colored  was  tested.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  small 
pieces  of  light  fine  Tuikey  sponge,  deprived  of  lime,  if  necessary,  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  washed  and  dried.  He  states  that  the  texture  of  these 
sponges  oft'crs  no  attraction  for  the  color  of  genuine  wine  upon  being  dipped 
into  it  for  about  three  minutes,  while  the  coloring  extracts  of  mallow  (malvae) 
and  huckleberries,  (vaccinium,)  if  present  in  wine,  impart  to  them  colors  from 
a  bluish  gray  to  a  slate. 

The  sponges,  after  soaking  three  minutes,  are  washed  some  fifteen  times  in 
common  water,  lightly  pressed  between  sheets  of  filtering  paper,  and  the  change 
observed.  These  coloring  matters  being  not  within  my  reach  at  the  time,  I 
experimented  with  oihers  with  the  following  results : 

1.  Red  wine,  made  of  our  wild  grape ^  {yitis  cBstivalis.) — Sponge  dipped  in  it 
and  dried  assumes  a  scarcely  perceptible  olive-green  hue,  not  increased  by  am- 
monia.    Sponges  previously  mordanted  with  alum  gave  nearly  the  same  result. 

2.  French  claret  imparted  hardly  any  change. 

3.  Cherry  brandy^  with  both  crude  and  prepared  sponge,  gave  the  same 
result. 

4.  Port  wine. — The  same. 

5.  Blackberry  wine. — The  sponges  assumed  a  reddish  gray  color  if  soaked 
Prom  three  to  five  minutes.     If  immersed  longer  a  brownish  black  was  induced. 

6.  Alcoholic  solution  of  logwood, —  Unprepared  sponge  retained  apparently 
ao  color,  but  turned  distinctly  violet  in  ammonia.  Those  prepared  with  alum 
became  at  once  violet,  and  in  ammonia  changed  to  green. 

*  Polyteclmisches  Notizbiatt,  Jahrgang,  1864,  p.  97. 
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7.  Alcoholic  soliUion  of  elderherriest  {^amhucus.) — GoiDiDon  sponge  wi 
Bcarccly  altered.  In  ammouia  it  became  M>mewhat  greenish.  Mordanted  spoqp 
showed  a  violet  shade  darker  than  logwood.     No  alteration  in  ammoDia. 

8.  A  slightly  alcoholic  solution  of  pokeherries,  (jphytolacr^  decandra^i^ 
first  of  a  beautiful  purple,  soon  changed,  by  standing,  into  a  ehcrrj  wine  edoL 
Sponge,  prepared  or  unprepared,  offers  no  attraction  for  it. 

9.  Aniline  red,  or  fuchsine. — Owing  to  the  intensity  with  which  it  colon  I 
mere  trace  of  dilute  alcohol,  it  is  believed  that  this  agent  will  he  employed  fit 
it  has  not  yet  been)  in  coloring  wines.  Sponge  becomes  quickly  and  strangaf 
purplo  in  it,  even  if  only  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  are 
poured  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.* 

The  following  tests  were  next  resorted  to  to  distinguish  artificial  from  xol 
coloring  matter  in  wine  : 

1.  Wild  grape,  (vitis  cestiralis.) — Solution  of  alum  rendered  it  a  aomevkt 
brighter  crimson  red.  Alum,  and  subsequently  carbonate  of  ammonia,  gave  i 
light  purple-gray  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  a  silver-gray  (dove-colored] 
precipitate.     Ammonia,  potassa,  soda,  a  greenish  brown  solution. 

2.  Claret. — With  solution  of  alum  no  change.  Alum  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, a  silver-gray  precipiuitc.     Acetate  of  lead,  a  blnish  gray  precipitate. 

3.  Cherry  cordial. — With  alum  a  somewhat  darker  red.  Alum  and  tff- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  a  brownish  gray  or  dirty  brown  precipitate.  Acetalftof 
lead,  a  bluish  gray  precipitate. 

4.  Port  ivine  of  doubyul  purity. — With  alum  and  carbonate  of  ftiffT*^" 
much  like  wild  grape.     Ac»iato  of  lead,  a  light  gray. 

5.  Blackberry  cordial. — With  alum  a  bright  red.  Alum  and  carboniteof 
ammonia,  a  dirty  brown,  like  the  cherry  cordial.  Acetate  of  lead,  a  niver 
gray. 

6.  Elderberry — With  alum,  a  violet  color  Alum  and  carbonate  of  tunffM""*- 
a  bluish  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  a  light  bluish  green  in  small  quantities; 
blue  when  in  excess.     Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  a  yellowish  green  soliitlOD< 

7.  Pokeberry. — With  alum,  no  change.  Alum  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
light  nist-colored  precipitate.     With  ammonia,  no  change. 

8.  Logwood. — Alum,  dark  purple  red  solution.  Alum  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  dirty  blue  gniy  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  an  olive  precipittte. 
Ammonia,  a  dark  blood  red. 

9.  Aniline  red,  {JucJisine.) — With  alum,  no  change.  Alum  and  carbonate  of 
ammouia,  a  light  purple  precipitate.  Acetate  of  lead,  no  change,.  Amnumia 
renders  the  solution  colorless. 

ANALYSES   OF   WINES,    ETC. 

No.  1.  Without  mark;  a  rhubarb  wine{'\). — Character:  a  golden  yellow  eobr* 
of  sweet  tiiste,  without  flavor  or  bouquet ;  is  evidently  a  fruit  wine  or  a  ooidial 

artificially  prepared. 

Specific  gravity 1.035 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 7 

Sugar,  per  cent 13 

Free  acid,  calculated  as  dry  tartaric  acid,  per  cent 0.S5 

No.  2.  Marked  **Pure  California  brandy, ^\from  the  New  York  CUy  agenif." 
Character :  color,  yellow,  probably  produced  by  atrace  of  caramel  or  burnt  sogv; 
contains  no  tannin  ;  fiavor  very  pleasant,  indicating  a  mere  trace  of  foflil  <nL 
obtained  probably  by  distilling  the  residue  of  grapes. 

*  Wc  Hvv,  Id  a  luto  journal  that  fuchsino  is  extensively  employed  in  the  eoloring  of  wba 
As  this  substance  can  be  manut'actured  from  arNenic  gieat  precaution  it  nacetaaij.  Bottgtf 
Poly  tech.  ^'oiizblatt,  Jahr^ung,  xx,  lti65,  p.  '^6, 
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Specific  gravity 0  935 

A.lcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 49 

Sugar,  per  cent 1.75 

No.  3.  California  hock. — Specimen  appears  to  be  a  young  wine.  Has  not 
nuch  flavor,  and  in  this  respect  differs  materially  from  that  of  German  hock. 

Specific  gravity 0.990 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 11 

?>ngar Trace. 

ee  acid,  per  cent : 0.6 

No.  4.  California  port  wine. — Coloring  matter  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
ordinary  blue  grapes,  imparting  to  the  wine  a  brownish  red  color.  Flavor  and 
taste  pleasant,  but  much  unlike  genuine  Spanish  port. 

Specific  giavity 1.0157 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent : 11 

Sugar,  per  cent 7  14 

Acid,  per  cent 0.37 

The  bottle  was  not  well  corked,  and  may  have  lost  some  of  its  alcoholic 
strength. 

No.  5.  Pure  California  Angelica  wine. — Color,  yellow ;  tastes  very  sweet, 
like  a  cordial ;  flavor  poor ;  appears  to  be  a  young  wine,  and  one  in  which  fer- 
mentation is  not  yet  completed,  i.  e.,  has  been  arrested. 

Specific  gravity 1.047 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 13 

Sugar,  per  cent - 16 

Acid,  per  cent a 0.3:i 

No.  6.  California  Muscat. — Colorless ;  very  sweet,  like  a  cordial ;  bouquet 
pleasant.     In  appearance  resembles  the  Angelica. 

Specific  gravity 1.040 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 16 

Sugar,  per  cent 13.16 

Acid,  per  cent 0.3 

No.  7.  Spear's  Samhuci  wine. — Coloring  matter  artificial,  like  that  of  elder- 
berries, (samhucm.)  It  is  more  like  a  cordial,  and  appears  to  be  artificially 
prepared. 

Specific  gravity 1.025 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 11 

Sugar,  per  cent 8.33 

Acid,  per  cent 0.8 

No.  8.  A  rhubarb  wine. — Very  poor  quality. 

Alcohol,  per  cent • 17.80 

Grape  sugar,  per  cent 8.33 

Cane  sugar,  per  cent 4.75 

Acid,  calculated  as  dry  tartaric  acid,  per  cent 0.80 

No.  9.  Character  the  same. 

Alcohol,  (by  volume,)  per  cent 5 

Fruit  sugar,  per  cent , 24.27 

Acid,  calculated  as  dry  tartaric,  per  cent 0  90 
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ANALYSIS   OF   A    LOAMY  SOIL  FROM   VIRGINIA. 

Water  (at  2120) lUU 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination 7j69i 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 8ij5f 

Lime VU 

Magnesia 2JS1 

Potassa 0JM3 

Soda O.160 

Sulphuric  acid O.190 

Phosplioric  acid 0.00) 

Silicates  soluble  in  water (Utt 

Insoluble  silicates 60513 

Loss 1.WJ 

lOOilOO 

ANALYSIS   OF   A   BLACKBERRY   WINE. 

Alcohol,  per  cent 9 

Sugar,  per  cent IM 

Free  acid,  calculated  as  dry  tartaric,  per  cent 0^ 

The  amount  of  free  sugar  present  is  rather  too  great. 

UUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  A  SANDY,  HIGHLY  MICACEOUS  SOIL  FROM  THI 
**SALT  GRASS  LANDS''  OF  YISALIA,  TULARB* COUNTY,  CAiaPORNIA*  fOS- 
WARDED   BY   W.   S.   POWELL. 

Water  (expelled  at  100^  C.) *    IJM 

Organic  and  volatile  matter 1.86 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.G5 ' 

Chloride  of  ©odium 0.15 

Magnesia 0.14 

Sulphuric  acid 0.25 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina 4.81' 

Lime 1.23 

Magnesia 0.38 

Manganese Trace. 

Soda Trace. 

Sulphuric  acid 0.35 

Silicic  acid 0.47 

Carbonic  acid 0.30 

Chlorine Trace. 

Insoluble  mica  powder 88.05 

Loss ai6 


►  Soluble  in  water 1.19 


A 


*>  Soluble  in  dilate  add IM 


100.00 

The  soil  consists  of  fine  powder.  Mineralogicallj,  it  is  ahnOBt  whoUj  oon* 
posed  of  mica,  exhibiting  a  metallic,  golden  lustre.  This  iB  rendered  Teir  ob- 
vious by  washing  the  mass  with  some  dilute  acid,  such  as  nitric  or  hydrocUoric 

The  mica  powder  gives  the  following  blow-pipe  reactions : 

1.  It  fuses  to  a  blackish  mass. 

2.  With  borax  and  other  flux  it  gives  the  reaction  of  iron.  A  ndenMeopic 
examination  shows  it  to  consist  of  an  amorphous  mass.  Polaiiaed  Vigjbt  ezhibiti 
no  colors. 
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A  hexagoDal  mica  from  Monroe,  N.  Y.,bas  (see  Dana's  Mineralogy,  4th  edition, 
p.  225f)  the  following  composition  : 

Sflica 39.88       Soda. 1.12 

A^lumina 14.99      Water 1.30 

Peroxide  of  iron 7.68       Flaoriue 0.95 

lesia 23.60       Chlorine 0.44 

ro       a 9.11                                                          


99.16 


Analysis  of  bitaminous  coal  from  Edmondson  county,  Kentucky  : 

Specific  gravity 1.3678 

Total  amount  of  volatile  matter 53.58 

Asphaltum  remaining 46.42 

100.00 


More  accurately  expressed,  100  parts  of  this  coal  yielded  : 

Moisture  (at  212°  F) 3.68 

Volatile  matter 49.90 

Fixed  carbon  or  coke 39.53 

Ashes 6.89 


100.00 


Analysis  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum  from  Havana: 

1.  Jet  black  variety  with  glassy  lustre. 

Volatife  matter 70.00 

Fixed  carbon 26. 10 

Ashes 3.90 


100.00 


Four  pounds  of  this  asphalt  yielded,  when  distilled  in  closed  retorts,  one 
pint  of  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0.885 ;  hence  one  ton  of  2,240  pounds  would  yield, 
upon  distillation,  seventy  gallons. 

2.  Dull  dark  brown  variety. 

Volatile  matter 45.00 

Coke 26.55 

Ashes 28.45 


100.00 


Five  and  one-third  pounds  of  this  asphalt  gave  one  pint  of  oil,  of  specific 
gravity  0.879 ;  hence  one  ton  of  2,240  pounds  would  furnish  in  gallons  52+. 

Third  variety.  A  semi-liquid  viscous  tar.  This  was  distilled  to  ascertain  its 
richness  in  oil.   Thirty-two  pounds  yielded  one  gallon  of  oil,  specific  gravity  0.866^ 

Analysis  of  Mexican  asphaltum  : 

1.  Solid  variety  of  black  lustre. 

One  hundred  parts  gave — 

Volatile  matter 75.95 

Coke 24.05 

100.00 
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One  ton  of  this  material,  heated  in  closed  retorts,  will  ftimish  148.75  galkoi 
of  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0.897. 

Second  variety.  Semi-liquid,  viscous  tar. 

One  ton  will  yield  89.6  gallons  of  oil,  specific  gravity  0.867. 

Analysis  of  two  kinds  of  earth  purporting  to  be  guanos,  from  Cuba. 

1.  A  light,  reddish  gray,  pulverulent  earth. 

To  determine  its  relative  value  as  a  manure,  it  was  quantitatively  tested  for 
ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  following  result : 

Aqueous  moisture 2.O00 

Volatile  matter,  consisting  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  some  organic 

matter 2S.006 

Amount  of  earthy  matter  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  consistiiig  of 

alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  alkalies,  and  loss,  with  1.504  per  cent 

phosphoric  acid 74.174 

Insoluble  silicates Iii2» 

lOOJOOO 

2.  A  dark  brown,  easily  pulverized  earth,  containing  some  seed-like  organie 
remains  dispersed  throughout.  To  determine  its  nature  and  value  it  was  tested 
for  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  following  results : 

Aqueous  moisture 1.37 

Volatile  matter,  consisting  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  some  organic  sub- 
stances   - 25.86 

Amount  of  earthy  matter  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  made 
up  of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  alkalies,  and  0.43  per  cent.  o& 
phosphoric  acid 10.63 

Insoluble  silicates 62.M 

100.00 

3.  A  dark  brown,  granular  mass,  principally  made  np  of  vegetable  seeds 
which  had  passed  through  a  process  of  digestion,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  prob- 
ably consisting  of  the  excrement  of  bats.  It  is  my  opinion,  verified  by  invesfr 
gation,  that  both  earths  are  deposits  taken  from  limestone  caves  where  in  tiae 
a  portion  of  the  mass  has  been  changed  into  nitrate. 

REPORT  ON  BOLIVIAN  GUAxNO. 

I  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  two  samples  of  Bolivian  guano  sent 
by  Pedro  J^poz  Gama,  esq.,  of  Paquica,  through  the  United  States  consul  it 
Cobija,  with  the  following  results : 

No.  1,  marked  <*  Bolivian  guano  from  the  deposits  at  San  Felipe  de  Paqoicii" 
is  of  a  yellowish  brown  or  cinnamon  color,  and  tasteless. 

Moisture 4.00 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 10.00 

Phosphate  of  lime 72.00 

Soluble  alkaline  salts 4,00 

Insoluble  matter lOiM) 

100X0 

Total  amount  of  ammonia 0^ 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid OUH) 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime 40^ 
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The  alkaline  salts  contain  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

In  reporting  briefly  upon  the  qualities  of  Bolivian  guanos  founded  upon 
chemical  analysis,  the  true  criterion  of  their  agricultural  and  commercial  value, 
I  would  say  that  the  result  fully  sustains  the  favorable  opinion  of  these  fertilizers 
in  the  European  markets. 

The  preservation  and  soundness  of  all  these  excrementitious  deposits  must 
be  a  limited  one,  i.  c,  be  confined  to  certain  latitudes  where,"  owing  to  the  total 
absence  of  rain,  no  lixiviation  or  important  chemical  change  or  deterioration 
can  take  place.  Hence  the  best  cargoes  of  guano  are  brought  from  the  Ghincha 
islands,  furnishing  tlie  Chincha  or  Peruvian  guano,  and  Bolivia,  (formerly  Upper 
Peru, )  yielding  the  Bolivian  guano.*  Of  course  even  genuine  guano  must  ai£Fer 
according  to  its  age  and  origin. 

To  write  anything  in  praise  of  guano  as  a  powerful  fertilizer  would  in  our 
day  be  almost  superfluous ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  according  to  Von  Martins,  the 
manuring  power  of  genuine  guano  is  at  least  four  times  greater  than  pigeon's  dung* 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  intelligent  farmers  is  that  good  guano,  properly 
applied,  will  produce  an  increase  equal  to  about  33  per  cent,  in  crops  of  grain, 
turnips,  potatoes,  grass,  &c.  For  garden  vegetables,  flowers,  and  grape  culture, 
the  application  of  guano  proves  highly  beneficial,  and,  owing  to  the  great  solu- 
bility of  guano  in  water,  its  action  is  most  energetic  and  quickly  remunerative, 
affording  the  highest  interest  on  tho  farming  capital  invested. 

The  fertilizing  qualities  of  guano  must  be  ascribed  to  its  containing — 

1.  Actual  or  ready  formed  ammonia,  together  with  potential  ammonia,  to  be 
available  in  future  from  the  organic  nitrogenous  matter  found  therein. 

2.  Phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
According  to  Liebig  the  phosphates  impart  to  guano  its  most  important  effects; 

and  ttfe  higher  the  percentage  of  phosphates  present,  together  with  a  limited 
amount  of  ammonia,  the  more  valuable  the  guano;  the  ammoniacal  contents 
being,  though  useful  and  necessary  to  plants,  obtainable  from  the  atmosphere; 
hence  this  sarant  attributes  to  it  rather  a  secondary  importance.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  soil  in  which  no  phosphates  are  present  is  totally  incapable  of  producing 
wheat,  beans,  peas,  &c.  Lean  or  exhausted  lands  would  be  especially  bene- 
fited by  these  phosphatic  compounds. 

No.  2,  marked  "  Bolivian  guano  from  the  deposits  at  San  Francisco  de 
Paquica,"  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  resembling  that  of  roasted  coffee,  and  tastes 
salty. 

Moisture 9.50 

Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts ■  35.50 

Phosphate  of  lime 24.50 

Soluble  alkaline  salts 23.00 

Insoluble  matter,  (sand) 7.50 

100.00 

Total  amount  of  ammonia 2.00 

Soluble  phot^phoric  acid 5.00 

Phosphoric  acid  combined  with  lime 6  70 

» 
The  alkaline  salts  contain  compounds  of  ammonia,  phosphates,  chlorides,  and 
mlphateof  soda. 

This  guano  bears  a  stronger  chemical  resemblance  to  the  Chincha  islands 
^ano  than  No.  1,  having  a  higher  per  centage  of  organic  nitrogenous  matter  and 
•eady  ammonia,  and  containing  much  less  of  phosphates,  and  hence  it  would 
ippear  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  mixing  with  the  Bolivian  guano, 

•According  to  Uro  tho  uorthern  limit  of  the  gimuo  region  may  be  fixed  at  14°  tsouth  lati- 
ude,  nod  the  bouihern  at  '2i^  south  latitude. 
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marked  No.  1,  from  the  deposits  at  San  Felipe  dePanuica.  So  mixed,  tIi60D» 
mercial  value,  calculated  after  the  standard  of  Way,  would  be  about  fift/dolLui 
($50)  goldi  per  ton. 

Besides  those  analyses  here  mentioned  in  particular,  numerooB  ezperinwflli 
and  investigations  have  been  performed,  which  space  does  not  permit  to  k 
noticed  at  length. 

The  whole  series  of  aniline  or  coal-tar  colors  and  eorgbum  dyes  were  preptni 
for  exhibition  in  the  museum  of  the  department,  the  fabrics  employed  being  dL 
wool,  and  cotton. 

I  would  also  add,  in  closing  my  report,  that  a  great  number  of  letters  of  'n- 
quiry  regarding  scientific  problems  in  agricultural  and  general  industry  have  beet 
answered  by  me,  frequently  involving  extended  chemical  or  microscopic  exand- 
nation. 

The  nucleus  of  a  mineral  and  geological  cabinet  has  been  formed,  bat,  oviBg 
to  the  total  want  of  room,  could  not  be  arranged  for  exhibition. 

A  single  room  such  as  is  now  occupied  is  entirely  inadequate  for  a  natkod 
laboratory.  Scales,  brass  apparatus,  and  even  chf^micals,  are  damaged  bj  tbt 
great  dampness  prevailing,  to  which  the  acid  fumes  sometimes  onaToidably  fpBr 
erated  must  always  add. 

There  is  no  space  even  to  arrange  my  private  library  necessary  for  oonBtaat 
reference. 

HENBI  ESMI. 

Hon.  Isaac  Newton, 

Commisiioner  of  Agriculiure. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Sir  :  Before  proceeding  with  my  report  on  noxious  insects,  a  part  of  whid 
was  published  in  the  report  of  this  department  for  1863,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
make  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  agriculturalmoseiBi 
now  under  my  charge. 

For  a  new  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and  depending  so  much  as  it  has  done  thu 
far  on  voluntary  contributions,  the  advance  made  during  the  year  sinoe  ill 
establishment,  August  1,  1864,  has  been  very  gratifying.  Farmers,  amateur 
naturalists,  and  others  have  shown  an  encouraging  spirit  by  sending  vp&A- 
mens  to  add  to  the  collection.  Nearly  all  the  States  and  Territories  are  bow 
represented  in  one  way  or  another,  by  insects,  birds,  animals,  plants^  cerealif 
fibres,  manufactures,  or  some  product  of  industrial  art.  As  soon  as  recetredi 
all  articles  are  registered,  classified,  labelled,  and  placed  in  the  division  to  wUch 
they  belong,  so  that  they  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time ;  the  idea  being  to  make 
this  cabinet  a  sort  of  object  library  where  the  student  in  agriculture  and  natmil 
history  may  read  from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  better  understand  the  rekitioB 
between  them. 

The  growing  interest  shown  by  farmers  in  the  study  of  the  natnre  andhiUi 
of  insects  is  a  fact  worth  noting.  It  is  daily  evinced  by  letters  reeeiTed  in 
this  department  from  all  classes  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thbis 
an  interest  which  for  the  good  of  agriculture  cannot  bo  too  much  enoooragsd. 
The  comparatively  new  regions  of  the  northwest  seem  epecially  injesied  wttk 
insects  which  dispute  possession  of  the  soil  and  crops  with  the  agriealtmlBti 
and  challenge  his  ingenuity  to  rid  himself  of  their  claims.     Many  letters  of 
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complaint  haTC  come  from  that  quarter,  and  some  containing  specimens  of 
the  aepredators  and  accounts  of  experiments  made  to  destroy  them.  Whatever 
hints  or  results  of  a  beneficial  natui*e  have  thus  come  to  hand  have  been  embod- 
ied in  mj  report,  and  answers  returned  encouraging  further  observation  and  ex- 
periment, and  soliciting  specimens  of  all  such  insects  as  might  be  thought  new  or 
rare,  for  preservation  in  the  museum,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  might 
be  gained  of  their  habits,  transformations,  &c.  The  most  general  complaint  has 
been  made  against  the  Doryphora  lO-lineatat  a  leaf-eating  beetle  known  as  the 
"ten-striped  spearman,"  which  has  been  quite  destructive  to  potatoes  at  the 
west  during  the  year.  We  have  received  numbers  of  them  from  various  quar- 
ters, many  supposing  that  it  was  an  entirely  new  insect.  The  same  mistake  baa 
been  made  with  rega-j  d  to  a  number  of  other  insects  found  preying  upon  the  crops  in 
the  newer  portions  of  the  country.  A  letter  was  lately  published  in  some  of  the 
papers  stating  that  the  whole  west  and  northwest  was  "  swarming  with  new  and 
nndescribed  insects"  which  threatened  to  depopulate  those  regions  unless  govern- 
ment interfered  to  put  them  down  as  it  had  done  the  rebellion.  It  was  urged 
that  a  government  entomologist  be  appointed  and  sent  forthwith  to  scour  the 
forests  and  prairies  with  pen  and  pencil,  to  arrange,  classify,  and  describe  these 
new  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  If  the  writer  of  that  letter  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  open  the  commonest  works  on  entomology,  or  even  to  refer  to 
the  annual  reports  of  this  department  on  that  subject,  he  might  have  discovered 
that  those  same  swarms  of  insects  were  old  acquaintances  of  other  men,  and  that 
his  fears  arose  only  from  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  new  to  him. 

The  science  of  entomology  has  hitherto  kept  itself  too  exclusive,  too  much 
enveloped  in  technicalities,  to  benefit  the  ordinary  reader.  To  do  away  with 
this  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to  make  it  a  familiar  and  popular  study  with  the  mass 
of  fanners,  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  cabinet  or  museum.  Here  it  is 
intended  to  preserve  a  full  collection,  so  that  an  insect  may  be  identified  at  any 
time,  and  by  reference  to  accurately  engraved  and  colored  plates  all  its  transfor- 
mations may  be  observed  and  noted,  while  an  accompanying  catalogue  gives  the 
food  peculiar  to  it  in  its  different  stages.  Thus  from  examination,  or  by  letter, 
or  from  reports  published  from  year  to  year,  the  farmer  may  learn  the  nature 
and  habits  of  his  enemies,  and  so  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  their 
most  vulnerable  state. 

A  similar  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  plates,  is  pursued  in  the  ornitho- 
logical division.  Each  bird  has  beside  it  a  card  with  its  scientific  and  common 
names,  and  also  one  describing  its  habits  and  food,  and,  when  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  them,  the  eggs,  and  small  boxes  containing  the  contents  taken  from  their 
stomachs  at  different  seasons  and  in  various  latitudes ;  thus  proving  which  are 
entirely  insectivorous  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  farmer's  friend,  and  which 
may  not.  Such  knowledge  well  disseminated  and  acted  upon  will,  by  encour- 
aging and  increasing  the  breeds  of  useful  families  of  birds,  be  of  more  real 
value  to  the  agriculturist  than  half  the  nostrums  invented  for  the  destruction  of 
his  insect  enemies. 

The  collection  of  corns  and  other  cereals  has  not  been  greatly  increased 
within  the  year.  This  promises  to  be,  and  should  be,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  features  of  the  cabinet.  As  yet,  however,  the  country  has  not 
done  itself  justice  in  its  representations  here.  A  few  fine  specimens  of  com  in 
the  ear  were  received  from  various  sources  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1864-'65. 
Ohio  has  samples  of  field  com  which  matures  in  ninety  days  from  planting. 
West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  some  of  the  north- 
western States  have  each  sent  a  few  specimens,  most  of  them  of  good  size  and 
quality,  but  nothing  as  yet  truly  representing  the  best  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  line,  especially  of  the  west.  There  is  no  division  of  this  collection 
examined  with  more  interest  by  visitors  than  that  of  the  corns  and  cereals,  and 
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none  which  should  do  greater  credit  to  the  soil  and  its  cultivators.  Anotkr 
year  we  trust  will  show  a  marked  improvement. 

The  sorghum  division  is  one  of  much  interest.  Ohio  has  sent  a  nnmber  i 
fine  specimens  of  sirup,  and  a  greater  variety  of  sugars  than  anj  other  Statu 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  have  also  both  sugantii 
sirups  of  excellent  quality.  New  Jersey  has  the  richest  and  finest  specimen rf 
sirup,  and  Wisconsin  the  finest-looking  sugar.  Utah  has  also  sent  a  botde  i 
sirup  of  good  quality.  Whenever  information  as  to  the  process  of  makiii 
has  been  given  by  the  manufacturer  it  has  been  placed  upon  the  labels  of  tk 
jars  or  bottles,  so  that  the  efficacy  of  the  different  modes  can  be  compared,  ind 
the  quality  judged  by  the  process  employed.  It  is  very  desirable,  theidbn^ 
that  donors  should  specify  where  any  particular  method  of  manufacture  hsB  ben 
resorted  to,  or  what  substances  are  used  in  defecation,  crystallisation,  or  oditf 
processes.  If  all  donors  of  articles  for  this  museum  will  bear  in  mind  thatdw 
contributions  are  kept  here  not  as  mere  curiosities,  bat  as  lessons  of  instmetiii 
to  be  *'  read  of  all  men,"  they  will  understand  and  appreciate  this  suggestioii,  aid 
greatly  aid  us  in  classifying  their  specimens.  Of  the  sorghum  and  imphee  te 
now  have  samples  of  a  variety  of  seeds,  and  from  them  tke  process  of  growtk 
and  manufacture  may  be  traced  through  the  stalk,  the  dyes,  sirups,  so^ 
alcohol,  and  paper,  all  from  this  one  plant. 

Minerals,  coals,  and  coal  oils,  although,  strictly  speaking,  not  coming  witUo 
an  agricultural  classification,  have,  as  products  of  the  earth  and  evidenoBB  of 
industrial  art,  been  thankfully  received  and  placed  on  exhibition.  Thera  an 
several  specimens  of  each,  and  among  them  a  sample  of  the  limestone  oil  loek 
of  Canada,  and  of  the  upper  sandstone  strata  from  the  Pennsylvania  petroknB 
grounds.  Also  canncl,  asphalte,  and  other  coals  from  different  States,  with  oik 
tar,  benzine,  paraffinc,  and  dyes  produced  from  them.  The  aniline  or  coal  oO 
dyes  prepared  by  Dr.  Erni,  the  chemist  of  the  department,  have  attracted  much 
attention  by  their  variety  and  brilliancy.  The  museum  is  also  indebted, to  Df. 
Erni  for  sorghum  dyes,  crystallized  corn  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  interest 

In  papers  there  is  little  new,  and  little  of  interest  aside  from  the  very  fine 
collection  of  Austrian  manufacture  from  the  common  corn  husk.  Sucoeaflfiil 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  produce  paper  from  sor 
ghum,  salt  hay,  and  wood,  small  samples  of  each  of  which  have  been  received. 

Tbc  division  set  apart  for  fibres  i»  quite  too  small  for  an  advantageous  exhibi- 
tion of  the  numerous  specimens  received.  As  the  committee  appointed  to  report 
on  fibres  made  a  thorough  examination  of  this  collection  for  that  purpose,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  merits  of  the  same  for  textile  uses.  A 
groat  number  of  those  now  exhibited  have  been  found  susceptible  of  being 
converted  into  fibrilia,  several  have  undergone  the  cottonizing  process,  and  some 
are  accompanied  by  samples  of  thread  or  cloth  made  from  them.  The  fineet 
samples  of  wool  received  are  from  the  Vermont  Spanish  merinoes.  There  ire 
some  superior  illustrations  of  the  coarser  or  combing  wools  now  so  much  in  de- 
mand by  manufacturers,  but  as  yet  the  collection  is  not  what  it  should  be- 

In  counexion  with  wools,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  contribution  recently 
received  from  B.  K.  TuUy,  Rust^ellville,  Kentucky,  of  very  beautiful  specimenfl 
from  the  fleeces  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  together  with  fabrics  of  various  qualitiefl 
made  from  the  same.  The  locks  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  lomr,  some  of 
them  brilliantly  dyed,  and  of  the  texture  of  the  finest  satin  floss.  The  fitbriei 
made  from  these  fleeces  seem  very  firm,  even,  strong,  and  durable.  A  specimen 
of  the  yarn  is  exhibited,  spun  ou  a  common  flax  wheel,  and  measuring  16v800 
yards  of  single  thread  to  the  pound  of  wool. 

Of  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  the  Attacus  cynthia^  or  aflanthus  silk- 
worm of  China,  imported  by  you  for  this  department  from  Fraace»  I  shill  be 
able  to  spe^ik  more  fully  hereafter,  not  yet  having  received  reports  from  oD  10 
whom  they  were  distributed  for  trial. 
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With  the  Bamhyx  mori,  or  common  Rilk-worm,  we  made  a  very  satisfactoiy 
experiment  on  a  small  scale,  rearing  it  on  the  leaves  of  the  maclura  or  osage  orange 
instead  of  the  morns  mnlticaulis.  The  worms  fed  npon  these  leaves  readily,  and 
spun  good-sized  cocoons,  which,  when  reeled  off,  proved  to  be  silk  of  unusual 
fineness,  evenness,  and  strength.  Specimens  of  this  silk  are  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  museum. 

Interesting  experiments  are  being  made  with  one  of  our  native  silk-pro- 
ducing insects,  the  Aftacus  cecropia,  of  which  it  is  hoped  I  may  be  able  to 
Bpeak  favorably  another  year. 

For  the  practical  purposes  of  a  national  agricultural  museum,  the  two  small 
rooms  now  occupied  are  quite  inadequate.  Already  the  shelves  and  cases  are 
overcrowded,  and  small  as  the  collection  seems,  comparatively,  there  is  not 
space  to  exhibit  the  half  we  have  advantageously.  So  great  is  the  interest 
manifested  by  farmers  and  men  of  all  classes  who  have  visited  and  examined 
the  museum  and  the  system  upon  which  it  is  founded,  I  am  well  convinced 
that,  could  sufficient  room  be  given  it,  the  number  of  contributions  would  not 
only  rapidly  increase,  but  the  usefulness  of  this  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  soon  be  manifest  in  every  State  and  county  in  the  Union. 
The  design  mentioned  in  my  last  report  of  furnishing  each  State  and  county  agri- 
cultural society  with  duplicate  models  of  fruits  correctly  named,  and  such  speci- 
mens of  birds,  insects,  and  other  articles  as  may  be  desired  to  create  a  nucleus  for 
local  cabinets  connected  with  such  societies,  will  encourage  associations  as  well 
as  individuals  to  aid  in  perfecting  this  collection.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the 
department  will  soon  be  able  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  desirable  that  large  additions  be  made  to  the  collection  of  model  fruits,  in 
order  to  briog  it  up  to  the  improvements  of  the  time  and  keep  it  there,  making 
it  an  illustrated  volume  of  reference  from  year  to  year. 

If  agriculture  has  hitherto  lagged  behind  the  other  sciences,  one  great  reason 
is,  because  less  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  study  of  it  attractive.  The 
chief  aim  of  this  cabinet  is  to  supply  that  deficiency  as  far  as  possible  by  institu- 
ting a  scries  of  illustrated  object  libraries  which  shall  throw  new  attractions 
around  the  system  of  agricultural  education,  pleasing  the  eye,  and  through  it 
instructing  the  mind. 

[Concluded  frojn  page  579  of  Report  for  1863.] 

ORTHOPTEEA. 

The  order  of  Orthoptera,  or  straight-winged  insects,  includes  grasshoppers,  katy- 
dids, pba.«<midiB  or  wnlking-stick  insects,  the  mantidae  or  rearhorses,  cockroaches, 
thrips,  and  others.  The  insects  of  this  order  generally  possess  four  wings  of 
different  textures ;  the  upper  pair  being  like  parchment  and  semi-transparent, 
and  the  under  pair  membranous,  transparent,  and  folded  lengthwise  like  a  fan. 
They  have  strong  jaws  for  biting,  and  are  very  destructive  to  grass,  grain, 
and  vegetable  substances  generally.  The  raantii,  however,  is  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  as  it  feeds  entirely  on  other  insects. 

For  the  destruction  of  locusts  and  grasshoppers  Kollar  recommends  the  fields 
to  be  swept  with  sheets  sewed  together  two  and  two,  with  a  bag  net  in  the 
middle  held  open  by  a  ring,  somewhat  like  the  sweep  net  recommended  on  a 
former  page  for  the  jumping  field  beetle.  Harris  also  advises  farmers  to  sweep 
the  fielas  with  sheets  fastened  to  a  pole  in  the  evening  when  the  grasshoppers  are 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  grain,  and  suggests  that  when  thus  caught  they 
may  be  killed  by  boiling  water  and  fed  to  the  hogs.  He  states,  too,  that  if  the 
salt  marshes  are  mowed  about  the  first  of  July,  (in  Massachusetts,)  the  locusts  or 
grasshoppers,  being  at  that  time  small  and  unprovided  with  wings,  are  unable  to  mi- 
grate, and  will  consequently  perish.    Turkeys,  fowls,  and  many  of  our  native  birds 
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feed  voracioasly  on  them.  In  the  month  of  March  we  ebot  a  blnebiid  in  Hay- 
land  with  two  large  grasshoppers  in  its  stomach,  and  at  that  time  not « lia^ 
specimen  could  he  found  in  the  open  fields  by  the  moat  diligent  Beareh. 

The  eggs  resembling  small  flattened  hemp-seeds,  fonnd  bo  fieqnentl j  la  tk 
middle  States,  arranged  in  a  double  row  upon  varioua  twigs  and  leavei,ai 
deposited  by  a  species  of  katydid  which  devours  the  foliage  of  yoong  treei. 

Mole  crickets,  though  at  present  not  very  common  in  this  country,  are  voj 
injurious  to  vegetation  in  Europe,  where  they  are  destroyed  in  pita  which  an 
dug  in  September  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  one  foot  wide;  these  pita  are  fiU 
with  cow-dung,  and  covered  with  earth.  On  the  first  appearance  of  frost  all  tk 
mole  crickets  in  the  field  will  resort  to  this  trap,  where  they  can  easily  be  kiU. 
Moles  and  crows  eat  them.  Curtis  states  that  oil  and  soap-auda  will  kill  thei^ 
and  that  greasy  manures,  lime,  and  soot  will  assist  in  banishing  them.  Hanii 
says  that  if  they  should  increase  so  as  to  become  troubleaome,  they  may  k 
poisoned  by  placing  in  the  vicinity  of  their  burrows  "grated  carrots  or  potaton 
mixed  with  arsenic/'  Arsenic,  however,  beiug  a  deadly  poiaon,  great  can 
should  be  taken  in  its  use.  Common  crickets  may  be  poisoned  in  the  aame  waj. 
A  common  glazed  jar  with  a  slice  or  two  of  cucumber  in  it  has  been  recofr 
mended  as  a  sort  of  trap  for  crickets,  into  which  they  jump,  but  are  unable  to 
get  out  again. 

The  large  black  cockroach  is  very  destructive  to  almost  everything  in  kitchem 
and  pantries.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  poisoning  them  with  red  lead  and  molai- 
ses  enough  to  make  a  thick  batter.  Another  remedy  is  **  one  teaapooaM  d 
powden>d  arsenic  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  mashed  potatoes  crumbled  it 
night  about  the  place  they  frequent. "  Both  preparations  are  very  poiaonooB. 
Some  correspondents  report  that  the  Persian  insect-powder,  which  ia  said  to  be 
the  dried  flower  heads  of  the  pyrethrum  cameumy  haa  been  uaed  with  saeceM 
when  perfectly  fresh,  but  it  soon  loses  its  power  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This 
powder  bad  a  curious  effect  on  some  Croton  roaches  we  were  ezperimentiiig 
with ;  when  sprinkled  over  them,  or  placed  in  a  circle  and  they  made  to  ptfB 
over  it,  for  a  few  steps  they  appeared  very  lively,  but  soon  ataggered,  and  after 
a  few  struggles  fell  over  and  poon  ceased  to  live.  The  Cultivator  of  1863  atatai 
that  powdered  borax  sprinkled  about  kitchens  and  pantries  will  exterminata 
roaches ;  this  is  not  a  poison,  and  very  likely  would  be  as  harmleaa  to  the  inaedi 
as  cucumber  parings,  or  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  sugar,  which  have 
also  been  recommended  and  tried  without  effect.  It  is  said  that  powder  of  dried 
camomile  flowers  will  drive  them  away,  and  phosphoric  paste  ia  used  to  poiaoa 
them.  Hard  frosts  and  extreme  cold,  it  has  been  asserted,  will  kill  the  eommoa 
black  cockroach,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  the  smaller  yellow  roack 
generally  known  as  the  "  Croton  bug, "  passes  the  winter  under  the  bark  of  trees 
unharmed  by  cold.  This  insect  generally  swarms  in  buildings  where  hot  water 
pipes  are  Ui<cd  for  heating  rooms.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  exterminatCb 
and  nothing  is  safe  from  its  attacks.  Being  provided  in  the  adult  state  with  a 
serviceable  pair  of  wings,  it  is  able  to  fly  from  house  to  house  at  will.  They 
hide  in  crevices  during  the  day,  but  come  forth  at  night  to  deatroy  eyerything 
eatable.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  case  containing  a  cluster  of  aeveral  together. 
The  only  thing  we  have  tried  which  appears  to  diminish  their  numbers  waa 
arsenic  mixed  with  mashed  potato.  Red  wafers  were  eaten  with  iuipnnity; 
cakes  of  water  color  paints,  of  red  lead,  vermilion,  or  cobalt,  did  not  affect  tlm 
in  the  least,  and  our  paint-box  was  filled  with  pellets  of  their  exorcmenta  of  eveiy 
color  in  the  rainbow. 

Kollar  states  that  earwigs  when  in  the  ear  (which  ia  very  rarely)  may  be 
destroyed  by  injecting  oil  and  warm  water;  this  might  apply  to  any  othor it- 
sect  in  the  same  situation.  The  earwig,  though  rare  with  ua,  u  Tery  destroctifV 
in  Europe  to  ripe  fruit.  It  can  be  entrapped  in  hollow  atema  of  neds  or  other 
plants,  and  sometimes  hollow  claws  of  lobsters  and  crabs  are  used  fior  that  pwpoaa 
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When  fowls  are  infested  with  lice,  their  hooseB  ongfat  to  be  earefiillj  cleaned 
i&d  frequently  whitewashed  with  canstic  lime;  where  the  honsea  are  very  dirty, 
t  has  been  recommended  to  add  a  little  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  lime,  bol 
hw  substance  being  very  poisonous  it  might  be  dangerous.  Lard»  common 
amp  oil,  or  three  parts  common  and  one  part  kerosene,  applied  with  caution  to 
iie  head  and  under  the  wings  of  infested  fowls,  will  drive  tne  vermin  away,  but 
f  used  too  freely  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Betting  hens  should  not  have 
4X>  much  grease  applied,  as  it  will  injure  the  eggs  by  stopping  die  pores  of  the 
(helL  Kerosene  put  upon  the  wood-work  about  the  nests  will  drive  the  hen 
ice  away,  and  sassafras  bark  or  sulphur  will  have  the  same  effect  Sassafras  poles 
Lie  recommended  for  fowls  to  roost  upon ;  and  it  is  said  that  flour  of  sulphur 

ixed  occasionally  with  the  food  and  water  given  them  will  clear  them  firom  ver« 

in.  They  should  always  have  a  hole  or  some  place  filled  with  wood  ashes, 
nd  lime,  and  dry  earth,  in  which  to  dust  themselves. 

The  thrips  is  a  minute  orang?-colored  or  yellow  insect  found  in  the  ears  of 
vheat ;  it  is  said  to  suck  out  the  juices  of  the  seed,  and  thus  cause  the  grain  to 
>ecomc  shrivelled.  Dr.  Harris  says:  "This  little  pest  may  probably  be  de- 
(troyed  by  giving  the  grain  a  thorough  coating  of  slacked  lime.^ 

NEUROPTERA. 

The  order  of  Neuroptera,  netted-veined  or  lattice-winged  insects,  includes 
Iragon  flies,  (commonly  known  as  mosquito  hawks,  darning  needles,  or  snake 
lectors,)  May  flics,  water  and  caddice  flies,  golden-eyed  or  lAce-winged  flies,  &c. 
They  usually  have  four  wings,  of  which  the  two  hinder  are  the  lar^^t.  These 
nrings  are  crossed  by  numerous  veins  arranged  like  lattice-work  or  netting. 
Their  metamorphosis  is  either  incomplete  or  partial;  their  jaws  are  strong  and 
ised  for  biting.  Almost  all  the  insects  of  this  order  are  beneficial,  as  they  der 
)troy  innumerable  noxious  insects.  The  dragon  flies  especially  are  very  preda- 
:ory ;  they  pass  the  larva  and  pupa  state  under  the  water,  where  they  feed  upon 
iquatic  larvse,  and  they  live  upon  aquatic  insects  in  the  perfect  or  dragon  fly 
itate.  To  be  convinced  of  this  last,  the  farmer  has  only  to  watch  them  sailing 
)ver  pools  of  water  and  hawking  after  various  insects  usually  found  in  such 
situations,  which,  when  captured,  are  carried  to  the  nearest  aquatic  plant,  where 
hey  are  leisurely  devoured. 

The  day-flies  or  ephemera,  live  in  the  water  in  their  larva  state.  The  perfect 
nsects  may  be  distinguished  by  their  broader-netted  veined  wings,  and  by 
heir  having  two  or  three  long  bristles  or  hairs  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
They  serve  as  food  for  fish,  and  do  no  injury  to  the  agriculturist  whatever. 

The  caddice  flies  also  spend  their  larva  state  in  the  water,  where  they  inhabit 
novable  cylindrical  cases  made  of  sticks,  stones,  grass,  or  grains  of  sand  ce* 
nented  together.  In  almost  any  clear  stream,  these  cases  can  be  seen  moving 
tlowly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  like  animated  sticks  or  stones,  the  larva  pro- 
ruding  only  a  small  part  of  its  body,  head,  and  six  legs.  These  insects  are  also 
L  favorite  food  of  fish. 

We  now  corae  to  the  lace-winged  fly,  or  golden  eye,  a  beautiful  green  fly 
vith  four  delicate  wings  crossed  by  numerous  veins  like  the  finest  lace-work, 
md  eyes  like  burnished  gold.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
lauseous  odor  some  of  the  species  give  forth  when  accidentally  crushed  in  the 
land.  This  insect  is  highly  beneficial,  as  the  larvss  feed  upon  the  plant-lice  or 
iphides  which  are  so  destructive  to  vegetation. 

Many  farmers  may  have  observed  small  circular  cone<«haped  pits  or  holes  in 
tandy  places.  These  are  the  work  of  the  larva  of  the  ant-lion,  which,  having 
aboriously  scooped  out  the  sand,  buries  itself  in  the  bottom  or  centre  of  this  pit, 
vhere,  with  the  jaws  widely  extended,  it  patiently  waits  for  any  passing  ant  or 
nsect;  these,  when  once  on  the  verge  of  the  pit,  fall  down  with  the  rolling  sand 
35 
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into  the  jaws  of  the  ant-lion  larva,  and  are  speedily  dragged  nnder  the  sari,  ai 
the  juices  being  sucked  out,  the  empty  skin  is  cast  beyond  the  edge  of  thetni 
The  perfect  ant-lion  has  four  large  transparent  netted-vetned  wings  likatt 
dragon  fly,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  longer  anteoDS  or  horn 

A  species  of  white  ant  found  mining  in  the  wood  of  rails*  fence  posts,  in  H» I 
ten  wood,  and  frequently  in  cornstalks  that  have  remained  on  the  fiddi  kt 
months,  belongs  also  to  the  order  of  Neuroptera.     The  workers  and  BoURil 
have  no  wings;  the  former  are  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length;  thesoUnl 
somewhat  larger,  with  larger  head  and  jaws.     They  are  of  a  whitish  color,  wii 
pale  browuieih  abdomen  clouded  with  white.    As  yet  we  do  not  know  of  mj 
injury  of  importance  thoy  do  tlie  agriculturist,  as  they  work  almost  altogcA> 
in  darkness  in  decaying  wood  or  vegetable  sub/^tances.     The  foreign  speda 
however,  destroy  wood-work,  trees,  and  almost  everything  they  comeacrottta 
motal.     The  males  and  females  possess  wings,  but  without  the  peculiar  nflttd 
veins  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  dragon  fly  and  others. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

The  order  of  Ilymenoptera  is  composed  of  insects  having  fonr  transpanit 
wings  with  branching  veius  running  through  them.  The  fore  wings  are  geoo' 
ally  longer  than  the  hinder  pair,  and  many  of  the  females  possess  either  an  on- 
positor  or  tube  for  depositing  eggs,  or  a  sting  for  either  offence  or  deftnce 
They  undergo  a  perfect  metamorphosis.  The  grub  or  larva,  papa  and  pofctf 
insect  of  the  common  hive  bee  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  insects  beksf 
ing  to  this  order  exhibit  the  most  striking  instances  of  instinct  in  the  stmctm 
of  their  nests  or  habitations  for  their  young,  and  in  the  selection  of  foodforail 
the  rearing  of  their  larvae.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  saw-flies,  the  joiii' 
worm,  and  a  few  others,  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Tlie  larva;  of  the  saw-flies  resemble  the  caterpillars  of  moths  in  their  genenl 
conformation,  but  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  them  by  always  having tbc 
fourth  segment  of  the  body  destitute  of  ventral  feet;  whereas  the  tme  cater 
pillars  of  moths  and  butterflies  always  have  fourth  and  fifth  segments  witboat 
feet,  and  when  feeding  in  companies  on  the  foliage  their  hinder  part  is  geDoraDy  I 
coiled  in  a  semicircular  form.  The  fir  tree  saw-iiy  is  sometimes  very  injnrioii 
to  pine  and  fir  trees,  as  the  larva3  destroy  the  foliage.  The  eggs  are  depoaital 
in  longitudinal  slits  made  by  the  piercer  of  the  fimale  in  spring.  The  larva 
are  social  in  habits,  and  feed  side  by  side  upon  the  leaves.  The  pupai  ait 
formed  in  cocoons  under  ground,  and  the  perfect  insect  comes  oat  about  Anpit 
to  (l('po:*it  eggs  for  the  second  generation.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  showi^riog 
with  i^oap-suds  or  whale  oil  soap,  and  says  the  larvse  may  be  shaken  off  ff 
beaten  from  the  trees  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  torpid  and  easily  ftft 
and  may  be  caught  upon  sheets  and  destroyed.  KuUar  states  that  mice  nai 
sijuirn.'l^  eat  an  allied  spei:ies  in  Europe. 

Tlie  grape-vine  saw-fly  destroys  the  foliage  of  the  grape;  its  habits  areTCty 
similar  to  those  of  the  tir  tree  saw-fly.  'i'he  false  caterpillars  or  larva  are  it 
a  yi'lIowit*h  green  color  spott(;d  with  black,  and  feed  also  in  societies.  To  de- 
stroy the  iarvcc  Dr.  Harris  recommends  air-slacked  lime  to  be  dusted  on  theiii 
and  also  on  the  ground  to  insure  the  destruction  of  those  that  fall.  Also  disir- 
ering  with  one  pound  common  soap  to  five  or  six  gallons  of  water. 

The  currant  or  gooseberry  worm  so  much  complained  of  at  present  is  the 
larva  state  of  another  saw-fly.  Turpentine  will  kill  the  worm*  but  will  alio 
injure  the  plant.  Fresh  air-slacked  lime  or  coal  ashes  is  said  to  be  bonefidil 
when  dusted  over  the  larv:e  while  the  dew  is  on;  dso  syringing  with  whsleail 
soap  and  tobacco  water.  The  Cultivator  recommends  placmg  a  large  Un  eai 
under  the  plants  and  jarring  the  larv»  into  it,  when  they  may  be  destrogrei 
The  powder  of  white  hellebore  (veratmro)  is  highly  recomaenoed  IbrtliiB  pv^ 
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flhoTild  be  lasted  over  and  under  the  plant  bo  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
cts.     It  can  be  blown  upon  the  nnaer  side  of  the  leayes  by  means  of  a 

cttliar  kind  of  bellows  haying  the  nozzle  pierced  with  small  holes  like  the  rose 
a  watering  pot  and  bent  upwards.    A  late  agricultural  paper  states  that  two 

>ands  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water  and 
tn  diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  cold  water  and  sprinkled  over  thc^ 
hes  with  a  watering  pot  will  destroy  the  insects.     Both  these  remedies  are 

»i8onuus,  and  should  be  thoroughly  washed  from  the  fruit  before  it  is  used. 

erhaps  gas  lime  sprinkled  over  the  slugs  might  also  prove  beneficial. 

The  dark  greenish,  slimy,  slug-like  larva  of  the  cherry  saw-fly  destroys  the 
oliage  of  pear  and  cherry  trees.     Rose  bushes  are  also  disfigured  by  a  similar 

cig.     The  same  remedies  recommended  above  may  be  applicable  to  these.     An 

ect  allied  to  these,  the  Cephus  pygmaus,  is  found  to  be  injurious  in  Europe  to 

meat  and  rye;  the  larvae  live  and  feed  in  the  straw,  according  to  Curtis.     This 

s  merely  mentioned  in  order  to  put  farmers  on  their  guard  if  a  similar  injury 

hould  be  found  here  in  the  wheat  straw. 

Ichneumou  flies  are  very  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist,  as  they  deposit  eggs 
n  or  on  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  and  their  larvss  live  upon  the  juices  of 
he  insect  and  finally  destroy  it.  Some  very  minute  ichneumon  flies  even  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  eggs  of  other  insects ;  in  fact,  they  serve  as  a  natural 
heck  to  keep  down  the  too  rapid  increase  of  several  noxious  insects. 

The  joint-worms,  of  which  Dr.  Fitch  enumerates  four  distinct  species,  are 
''ery  injurious  to  wheat,  rye,  &c.     The  eggs  are  deposited  in  or  on  the  stalk, 

{nerally  near  a  joint.  The  larvse  reside  in  woody  galls  or  swellings  in  the 
Wilk,  their  attacks  frequently  causing  the  stalk  to  assume  a  twisted  or  distorted 
.ppearance.  These  woody  tumors  contain  several  cells,  varying  in  number  from 
ix  to  ten,  each  cell  containing  one  grub.  The  late  broods  live  in  the  woody 
^lls  all  winter  uninjured  by  frost  or  wet  weather,  and  come  out  in  the  spring 
ls  perfect  four-winged  flies  to  deposit  eggs  for  the  summer  generation.  We 
ee  by  this  that  if  the  straw  is  not  completely  destroyed,  farmers  will  carry  the 
oint-worm  to  their  fields  again  in  the  long  manure.  Even  straw  exposed  all 
printer  in  a  cattle  yard  and  trodden  down  by  cattle,  when  examined  in  spring 
vas  found  to  contain  the  joint-worm  perfectly  lively,  active,  and  uninjured.  Dr. 
3an*i8  says  that  ploughing  in  the  stubble  will  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
nsects,  as  the  worms  continue  alive  and  uninjured  under  the  slight  covering  of 
;arth,  and  eiisily  make  their  way  to  the  surface  when  they  have  completed  their 
ransformations.  Tlie  only  practical  method  of  destroying  them  is  to  burn  the 
itubble  containing  them,  and  all  the  straw  and  stubble  not  used  for  fodder.  **  A 
ree  use  of  manure,  and  thorough  tillage,  by  promoting  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
rrowth  of  the  plant,  may  render  it  less  liable  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  the  insect." 
Dr.  Fitch  says :  *'  Cut  the  grain  so  high  up  that  most  of  the  worms  will  be  left 
n  the  stubble,  which  set  fire  to  and  burn  at  some  dry  time  in  autumn." 

The  galls  or  oak  apples  we  see  upon  oaks  are  formed  by  the  punctures  of  a 
rail  fly  which  belongs  to  this  order  of  insects,  as  likewise  are  the  Aleppo  galls  of 
commerce,  which  are  much  used  for  making  ink,  for  dyeing,  and  various  other 
purposes.  If  one  of  the?e  oak  galls  be  cut  open,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
central  cavity  or  cell  in  which  lies  curled  up  a  small  white  grub.  This  grub, 
ifter  having  attained  the  pupa  form,  changes  into  a  small,  blackish,  four-winged 
iy,  which  eats  its  way  out  of  the  gall  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  neighboring 
;rees.  These  galls  frequently  assume  the  appearance  of  warty  tumors,  as  in  the 
jHse  of  several  galls  found  on  oak  and  other  trees.  The  cultivated  raspberry  is 
subject  to  such  a  swelling  of  the  stem,  which  should  be  cut  off  and  burned  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  perfect  flies  from  maturing  and  depositing  their 
eggs  on  the  neighboring  plants. 

Ants  are  frequently  very  troublesome  in  dwelling-houses.  Various  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  agricultural  papers ;  such  as 
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Boathern-wood,  gnano  put  round  their  nests  in  the  open  air*  Chinese  cnekw 
fired  over  their  holes,  making  deep  holes  in  the  ground  larger  at  the  boOa 
than  the  top  for  them  to  fall  into,  creosote  or  coal  tar  sprinkled  over  the  phHi 
they  inhabit,  or,  if  on  trees*  binding  tarred  paper  around  the  tmnks;  batik 
best  remedy  we  know  of  to  destroy  ants  when  in  the  kitchieu  <h:  pantry  ii  k 
sprinkle  sugar  or  sweetened  water  over  a  sponge,  and  when  the  ants  sre  at 
lected  upon  it  plunging  all  into  boiling  water,  repeating  the  operation  ss  oAa 
as  needful.  It  is  said  that  walnut  meats  or  fresh  meat  will  answer  the  mm 
purpose. 

Wasps  and  hornets  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  description*  and  thoi^ 
they  destroy  other  insects,  they  likewise  destroy  much  ripe  fruit.  The  0& 
vator  of  1863  states  that  "they  may  be  expelled  from  their  nests  by  syrinpg 
spirits  of  turpentine  into  their  quarters."  Benzine  would  answer  the  Bonftft- 
pose,  but  the  operation  might  be  dangerous  to  the  performer.  "  If  the  bhIi 
are  on  trees  they  may  be  secured  by  drawing  a  bag  over  them  late  in  the  evaaa^ 
and  can  then  be  disposed  of  by  scalding  or  burning;  if  in  the  ground,  povtB 
in  and  around  them."  KoUar  recommends  smothering  them  with  lighted  brifr 
stone.  Curtis  states  that  humble-bees  in  England  render  beams  abortivs  tf 
drilling  a  hole  in  the  base  of  the  flower  into  the  embryo  bud.  WehayeoftenM 
columbines  and  other  flowers  with  holes  cut  at  the  base  in  a  similar  maiuMrs 
this  country,  but  no  injury  has  resulted  that  we  know  of  except  the  disfign^ 
ment  of  a  few  flowers  and  the  loss  of  a  little  seed. 

For  the  stings  of  bees  or  wasps,  Kdllar  recommends  ice  water  or  damp  evA 
applied  to  the  part,  or  the  juice  of  plantain  or  grated  potatoes  renewed  evaf 
few  minutes;  but  we  have  found  hartshorn  or  spirits  of  ammonia  most  effiMtnL 

Taking  the  order  of  Hymenoptera  all  through,  there  are  more  useful  ioSKli 
contained  in  it  than  noxious ;  the  saw  flies  and  joint-worms  being  the  prindpl 
ones  really  injurious  to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

The  order  of  Lepidoptera,  or  scaly- winged  insects,  includes  the  butterflies,  hsA 
moths,  and  moths  or  millers  generally  known  as  candle  flies.  They  have  te 
wing:j,  either  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  very  minute  scales  resembling  dvt 
when  viewed  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  Their  mouth  consists  of* 
trunk,  capable  of  being  rolled  up,  tor  sucking.  The  caterpillars,  however,  bv« 
powerful  jaws  for  biting  their  food.  These  insects  are  divided  into  foarehtfW 
namely  :  the  diurnus  or  day  flyers,  such  as  the  common  butterflies,  with  antsBDC 
like  a  thread,  ending  in  a  blunt  club ;  2d,  the  crepuscular  or  evening  flyeiSi « 
hawk  moths,  of  which  the  common  tobacco  fly  is  a  fimiliar  example;  3d,  tke 
nocturnal  or  night-flying  moths,  such  as  the  silk-worm,  the  cut-worm,  and  tke 
looper  caterpillar  moths;  4ih,  the  micro  lepidoptera,  or  small  moths,  such  as  tk 
leaf  rollers,  clothes  moths,  and  others. 

The  diurnal  or  day -flying  butterflies  do  very  little  injury  to  the  firmer,  tskisf 
them  as  a  class.  The  natural  hi^^tory  of  the  asterias,  a  largo  black  swaliow-taiM 
butterfly  with  yellow  spots  across  its  wings,  which  we  so  often  see  in  gsidotf 
flitting  from  plant  to  plant,  frequently  perching  on  some  gaudy  flower  iimI 
uncoiling  its  lung  trunk  to  extract  the  honeyed  juices,  is  as  follows:  The«p 
are  deposited  on  the  leaves  of  celery,  parsley,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  o£ 
umbelliferous  plants.  The  larvse  or  caterpillars  are  or  a  whitish  green  erioTi 
with  transverse  or  cross  bars  of  black  s])otted  with  large  orange  spots.  Wki 
disturbed,  the  caterpillar  projects  from  the  flrst  segment  of  the  body  a  pair  of 
orange- colored  horns  or  protuberances  which  emit  a  very  nauseous  odor,  Wfi^ 

J  probably  to  drive  away  the  ichneumon  flics.     These  caterpilhurs  feed  upoa  Ae 
eaves,  and  after  shedding  their  skins  several  times,  attain  their  fbll  siae  In  lOt0 
22  days.     They  arc  generally  known  hero  as  parsley  or  oeicrj  woims.    1^ 
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cdrysalia  or  pupa  is  snspended  in  a  horizontal  position  on  sticks,  old  fences, 
or  any  convenient  place,  and  remains  in  that  state  from  8  to  16  days.  The 
perfect  butterflies  come  ont  in  June  and  July,  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  second 
brood.  The  last  brood  pass  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state.  By  destroying 
the  perfect  females  in  the  spring  before  their  eggs  are  deposited  we  should  save 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  and  picking  off  hundreds  of  nauseous-smelling,  but 
beautiful-looking  caterpillars  from  our  celery  and  parsley  plants^ 

We  will  pass  over  the  other  butterflies  as  not  of  much  consequence  to  the 
farmer,  as  they  feed  upon  forest  trees  and  wild  plants  in  general ;  merely  mention- 
ing, however,  the  green  caterpillar  with  a  light  stripe  on  its  sides,  which  is  found 
80  plentifully  in  clover  fields  feeding  upon  clover.  This  larva  changes  into  the 
yellow  or  brimstone-colored  butterfly  we  see  so  plentifully  in  summer  flitting 
over  the  fields  or  hovering  together  by  dozens  over  some  damp  spot  in  the  road. 
The  caterpillars  can  be  caught  by  hundreds  in  a  small  sweep  or  bag  net. 

Among  the  liawk  moths  the  larva  of  the  tobacco  fly,  commonly  known  hero  as 
the  homblower,  appears  to  do  the  most  injury  in  this  neighborhood.  The  eggs  arc 
deposited  upon  the  leaves.  The  young  worms  feed  upon  the  foliage,  and  cast 
their  skins  several  times.  These  worms  when  perfectly  grown  are  fully  three 
inches  in  length,  sometimes  more ;  they  are  of  a  green  color,  with  oblique  whitish 
Btripes  on  the  sides,  and  have  a  reddish,  horn-like  protuberance  or  tail  on  the 
top  of  the  hind  part  of  the  body. 

The  potato  worm  of  the  northern  States  is  very  similar,  both  in  appearance 
and  habits,  to  the  tobacco  worm  of  the  south.  Both  of  them  are  found  in  Mary- 
land on  the  tomato.  In  autumn  these  worms  vary  in  color  considerably,  some 
of  them  being  of  the  usual  green  tint,  while  a  few  are  nearly  coal-black,  with 
others  of  ail  the  intermediate  shades.  The  grape-vine  caterpillar  also  varies  in 
color  from  green  to  dark  brown.  The  tobacco  worm,  when  about  to  change, 
leaves  the  plant  and  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  where  the  first  brood  remains 
but  a  short  time,  and  then  comes  out  a  perfect  tojbacco  fly,  or  hornblower.  It 
then  feeds  upon  the  honeyed  juices  of  flowers,  seeming  especially  to  delight  in 
hovering  over  the  large  white  blossoms  of  stramonium,  or  "  Jamestown  weed," 
and  the  flowers  of  the  tobacco  and  potato.  During  the  evening  twilight,  when 
poised  on  extended  wings  with  its  long  proboscis  put  forth  to  suck  the  honey 
from  flowers,  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  belated  humming  bird. 

When  in  Florida  several  years  ago  we  learned  a  method  of  poisoning  the 
tobacco  fly  which  was  made  known  to  the  public  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for 
1856,  p.  6(>,  and  which  has  since  been  practiced  with  success  in  Maryland. 
One  pint  of  water,  one  gill  of  molasses  or  honey,  and  one  ounce  of  fly  cobalt 
are  put  into  a  bottle,  the  cork  of  which  has  a  quill  passed  through  it.  This 
mixture  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  cut  flowers  of  the  Jamestown  weed,  or  any 
other  upright-growing  large  flower  the  flies  frequent ;  they  will  soon  discover 
t\ut  flower,  and  after  feeding  upon  the  nectar,  die  without  depositing  their  e^gs. 
The  Agriculturist  recommends  half  a  pint  of  equal  parts  honey  and  water  to 
two  ounces  cobalt,  (metallic  arsenic.)  Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  of  Maryland,  uses  loaf- 
sugar  instead  of  honey,  as  less  liable  to  sour,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered cobalt  to  a  common  tumbler  of  water  and  sugar.  Plucking  the  worms 
off  by  hand  is  also  practiced.  This  should  be  done  at  least  once  a  week. 
Turkeys  are  very  useful  in  destroying  tobacco  worms. 

Some  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  hawk  moth  feed  upon  the  grape-vine  foliage, 
also  upon  the  apple,  plum,  and  other  trees.  They  may  be  readily  discovered 
by  the  injured  foliage,  or  by  the  frass  or  dirt  which  will  be  found  plentifully  on 
the  ground  under  the  caterpillar. 

The  larvjB  of  the  American  procris  are  small  caterpillars  of  a  yellow  color, 
with  transverse  rows  of  black  velvet  tufts  on  each  ring,  and  hairs  on  each  ex 
tremity  of  the  body.  They  measure  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length 
and  feed  in  societies  upon  the  leaves  of  the  grape-vine,  where  tbfty  do  consir 
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erable  injury.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  cluBters  on  the  under  side  of  the  Invcii 
June  and  July.  The  pupa;  are  formed  in  tough,  oblong  cocoons  in  Mtai 
epots ;  several  broods  appear  in  the  course  of  the  season  in  the  soath.  lit 
perfect  insect  resembles  a  small  blue-black  moth  with  a  bright  orange-red  tek 
their  hind  body  terminates  in  a  broad  fan-like  tuft.  The  onlj  way  to  dobf 
these  insects  is  to  cut  off  the  leaves  they  congregate  npon  when  they  are  joa| 
and  crush  or  burn  them.  Perhaps  syringing  with  whale-oil  soap  or  iO^ 
quassia  water,  or  dusting  with  quick-lime,  might  be  of  some  utility^ 

The  clear- winged  sphingida;  resemble  wasps  or  hornets  very  muchingeBeiJ 
appearance ;  their  wings  being  for  the  most  part  merely  partiaJly  covered  yH 
scales,  the  remainder  being  perfectly  transparent  like  the  wings  of  a  fly.  TUt 
caterpillars  generally  live  in  the  branches  and  roots  of  plants,  where  tbey  U 
upon  the  interior  substance.  The  chrysalides  are  formed  in  cocoons  in  the  kb 
gnawed  by  the  larvse,  and  push  themselves  out  by  means  of  recorved  spioeia 
the  si^gments  of  the  hinder  body.  Some  of  these  insects  are  very  injurioOiM 
they  cannot  be  seen  working  in  the  interior  of  the  branches,  roots  and  stoVi 
and  their  presence  is  not  known  until  the  whole  plant  withers  away  to  the  » 
jured  part.  The  peach-tree  borer  belongs  to  this  class  of  insects;  the  bin 
bores  into  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  solid  wood,  causing  the  sap  to  exude  ii 
the  form  of  a  gum.  It  generally  attacks  the  tree  at  or  near  the  snr&ce  of  tb 
ground,  and  requires  one  year  to  complete  its  transformations.  The  papiii 
formed  in  a  tough,  pod-like  cocoon  under  the  bark  or  in  the  earth  near  toe  tnt 
The  perfect  insect  appears  from  June  to  October  in  Maryland.  The  mide  » 
sect  resembles  a  wasp  in  general  appearance ;  the  wings  being  transparent  wiA 
a  dark  blue  band  extending  nearly  across  the  forward  pair,  veined  and  eigi 
with  steel-blue.  The  body  is  steel-blue,  with  yellow  rings.  The  female  is  voj 
unlike  the  male,  and  might  be  taken  for  another  kind  of  insect.  Her  fore  wiqp 
are  of  a  dark-blue  color  and  not  transparent;  her  hmd  wings,  however,  aie 
transparent  and  veined  like  those  of  the  male.  The  hind  body  is  of  a  sted* 
blue  color,  with  a  broad,  bright  orange  belt. 

Dr.  Ilarris  recommends  that  after  the  earth  has  been  removed  and  the  bofctf 
dug  out  and  destroyed  in  the  spring,  or  June,  the  wounded  part  should  be  covocd 
with  clay  composition,  and  the  trunk  surrounded  with  a  strip  of  shMtbing 
paper  eight  or  ten  inches  wide.  This  bandage  should  extend  two  inches  bdof 
the  8urf  ace  of  the  soil,  and  be  secured  witli  strips  of  matting ;  mortar  should  abo 
be  ))ut  around  the  roots  to  secure  the  paper.  Some  people  apply  cotton  faoDJ- 
agcs  or  thick  paper  covered  on  the  outside  with  tar  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  PMeHi 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  banks  up  the  earth  in  May  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  November,  when  it  should  be  scraped  from  the 
tree,  exposing  the  collar  and  main  root  to  the  ii'osts  of  winter.  Dr.  Fitch  abo 
recommends  that  the  trees  be  examined  every  spring  to  see  if  gum  is  ezndiog 
between  the  ground  and  root ;  if  so,  the  borer  should  be  cut  out  and  a  bank  of 
ashes,  air-slacked  lime,  or  earth  placed  roimd  the  tree  to  the  height  of  a  few 
inches,  which  should  be  removed  in  autumn.  The  Cultivator  advises  scoopmg 
out  a  hollow  round  the  tree  and  pouring  in  a  pail  of  boiling  snds,  or  a  quart  of 
wood  ashes  to  a  pail  of  water — suds  preferable.  The  Agriculturist  recommcaids 
scalding  water  applied  in  early  spring,  when  the  frost  begins  to  come  oat  of  the 
ground.  Hot  wood  and  coal  ashes  are  also  advised,  but  these  are  severe  remedicSi 
and  we  should  not  like  to  apply  them  to  any  favorite  tree  of  our  own.  Among 
other  remedies  proposed  we  liiid  copperas,  sulphur,  tobacco  stems,  salt  and  oou 
tar,  to  hv,  put  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Coal  tar,  however,  nught  be  injorioos. 
It  has  been  stated  that  iron  nails  driven  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree  will  destroy 
insecti*  in  and  upon  it ;  but  this  remedy  may  be  classed  among  the  theorcticil 
iibourdities,  as  trees  to  which  iron  rings  are  fastened  to  tie  horses  to,  or  into 
which  iron  nails  are  driven  for  hanging  clothes-lines,  will  be  found  as  liablo  to 
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injury  by  ineects  as  any  others,  although  perhaps  not  so  much  as  those  less 
liable  to  be  shaken  or  disturbed. 

There  is  a  borer  in  the  middle  or  southern  States  which  attacks  the  grape- 
vines much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  peach  tree  borer ;  the  same  remedies 
might  be  tried.  The  squash  also  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  a  borer  in  the  stem 
near  the  roots.  Perhaps  coal  tar,  or  oil»  on  sticks  or  rags  placed  around  the  root 
might  drive  the  insect  away  before  depositing  its  eggs.  Heaping  ashes  or  lime 
over  the  main  stem  might  bo  tried,  as  then  the  branches  only  would  be  liable  to 
be  attacked ;  whereas,  if  they  once  get  into  the  main  stem  the  whole  plant  dies. 
Paper,  cotton  batting,  or  old  cloth  placed  around  the  main  stem  two  inches  un- 
der ground  and  extending  some  inches  up  would  prevent  the  insect  from  deposit- 
ing its  eggs  there,  though  no  doubt  the  main  branches  would  suffer.  Cotton  batting 
saturated  with  coal  oil  laid  over  the  stem  might  be  a  defence,  taking  care  not  to 
let  it  touch  the  plant.  When  a  vine  is  observed  to  be  drooping,  it  should  be 
examined  in  the  stem  near  the  root,  the  worm  carefully  cut  out,  and  the  plant 
hilled  up  so  as  to  cover  the  wound.  All  dying  and  dead  squash  vines  should 
be  burned  at  once,  as,  if  left  undistm'bed,  the  larvse  will  enter  the  earth,  and  in 
due  time  appear  as  perfect  insects  to  lay  eggs  for  a  future  generation.  It  has 
been  stated  that  loose  tow  or  cotton  pegged  down  around  the  plant  will  prevent 
the  borer  from  laying  her  e^gs  in  the  main  stem,  and  that  the  nauseous  odor  of 
coal  oil  or  benzine  sprinkled  over  sawdust  or  rags  placed  near  the  young  plant 
will  drive  the  parent  fly  away.  When  the  plants  are  small  they  may  be  protected 
by  boxes  covered  with  millinct,  as  advised  for  the  cucumber  beetle.  The  per- 
fect fly  is  something  like  the  female  of  the  peach  tree  borer,  but  has  an  orange 
body  and  extraordinarily  clumsy,  thick,  and  hairy  hind  legs. 

The  currant  borer  is  the  larva  of  a  small  wasp  like  insect  belonging  also  to 
this  family.  It  bores  into  the  stem  to  the  pith,  which  it  destroys,  thus  forming 
a  burrow  several  inches  in  length  in  the  interior  of  the  stem,  frequently  causing 
it  to  break  off  or  die.  Our  currant  bushes  having  been  much  injured  by  their 
attacks,  we  examined  them  early  in  the  spring  by  bending  tliem  over,  and  wher- 
ever the  worm  had  been  at  work  the  stem  either  broke  or  bent  more  readily 
than  the  rest.  These  stems  were  cut  off  below  the  injury  and  burned ;  the 
result  was,  that  the  next  year,  when  we  wanted  some  specimens  to  figure,  there 
was  scarcely  one  to  be  found  in  the  whole  garden. 

Some  of  the  larger  clear  wings  may  be  frequently  seen  during  summer  hov- 
ering over  flowers,  and  have  been  mistaken  by  many  for  different  species  of 
humming  birds. 

Among  the  spinners  we  find  four  of  our  largest  native  moths,  the  caterpillars 
of  which  spin  large  silken  cocoons.  Experiments  are  being  made  by  Mr.  Gal- 
laher,  of  Washington,  in  unwinding  the  cocoons  of  the  cecrapia,  and  with  grati- 
fying results  80  far  as  tried;  hitherto  they  have  only  been  carded.  The  new 
Aftacus  cynthia,  or  ailanthus  silk-worm  of  China,  belongs  to  this  family,  and  is 
very  sim  lar  in  shape  and  marking,  although  not  in  color,  to  our  native  Attacm 
promethea.  The  cocoon  also  is  suspended  to  a  twig  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
it  can  readily  be  found  and  gathered  when  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees.  Silk- 
worm <2^ut  of  very  superior  quality  and  length  might  probably  be  made  from 
the  caterpillars  of  Aftacus  cecropia  and  Polyphemus.  As  yet,  however,  all  ex- 
periments made  with  our  native  silk- worms  have  been  upon  a  very  limited  scale. 
Mr.  Sanborn,  entomologist  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Society,  states 
that  •*  ^Ir.  Trauvelot,  of  Medford,  has  demonstrated  that  the  caterpillar  of  Attacus 
polyphemus  produces  a  beautiful  silk  in  greater  quantity  than  the  common  silk- 
worm, and  at  far  less  expense  to  the  cultivator."  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Trauvelot  intends  to  continue  the  experiments  of  utilizing  the  silk  of  this  cat- 
erpillar, and  is  at  present  conducting  them  on  a  large  scale  at  Medford. 

The  American  lent  caterpillar  forms  very  large  cobweb-like  nests  in  the  forks 
of  apple  and  clierry  trees,  where  they  are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage.     The 
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pggi*  may  be  found  in  winter  clustered  together  around  the  ends  of  bnndM 
ibrming  a  kind  of  ring  or  bracelet  covered'  with  a  gummj  substance  to  protoet 
them  from  the  effects  of  moisture.  These  should  be  sought  oat  and  destrojd. 
The  web-like  neffts  of  the  caterpillar  may  be  torn  down  by  twisting  a  bradicr 
a  mullein  head  affixed  to  a  long  polo  in  among  them;  this  sboald  be  doneettij 
in  the  morning,  at  noon,  or  at  night,  when  the  caterpillars  are  all  at  home.  It 
is  said  that  kerosene,  soap-suds,  strong  whitewash,  or  cheap  oil,  if  swabbed  m 
tlieir  nests  with  a  mop,  will  destroy  them;  burning  them  off  or  shooting  witt 
powder  is  liable  to  injure  the  trees ;  fumigation  with  sulphur  has  the  same  ob- 
jection. Bonfires  are  used  sometimes  to  destroy  the  moths  ;  it  would  be  vdl 
however,  to  be  sure  that  the  females  fly  into  the  light  as  readily  as  the  makii 
as  some  European  authors  assert  that  the  males  only  are  attracted.  For  tke 
fall  web- worm  the  same  remedies  might  be  applied,  but  as  their  nest  isgenff- 
ally  on  the  end  of  a  branch  it  would  be  best  to  cut  off  branch,  nest  and  ailtul 
then  destroy  them.  No  caterpillars'  nests  should  be  allowed  in  trees  BtandiB^ 
in  fences  or  in  hedge-rows,  as  it  is  from  these  that  the  orchards  and  gardeunc 
stocked. 

The  basket  or  case  worm  resides  altogether  in  a  thick,  parchment-like,  loo; 
oval  case,  which  it  constructs  of  silk,  with  pieces  of  leaves,  twigs  or  brandia 
woven  into  it.  This  insect  may  be  very  easily  destroyed  by  cutting  off  aai 
burning  every  case  found  in  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  and  they  mtj 
be  seen  hanging  like  chandelier  drops  from  the  branches  of  trees.  On  eve^ 
greens  they  are  more  difficult  to  find.  These  Ciises  are  repositories  for  the  eggs 
of  the  insect,  and  each  one  contains  from  600  to  800.  Too  female  is  wingiitf 
and  never  leaves  her  case,  and  the  eggs  are  found  in  her  body,  collected  in  a 
mass  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  apparent  chrysalis,  while  the  forepart  '» 
tilled  with  a  tine  brown  dust  or  scales.  The  males  are  black,  and  resemble  i 
black  hairy  moth  or  fly,  with  somewhat  transparent  wings,  especially  if  the  dost 
or  scales  are  rubbed  off.  The  eggs  hatch  in  the  spring,  and  the  young  wonns 
make  their  way  out  of  a  slit  or  opening  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  of  the 
apparent  chrysalis  case  of  the  female,  and  are  carried  by  winds  to  the  nei^ 
boring  trees,  which  they  soon  defoliate.  We  have  seen  several  cedars  killed  bf 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington. 

The  beautiful  black,  red  and  yellow  tufbed  caterpillar  of  the  Tossock  moth 
can  be  readily  destroyed  by  examining  the  fruit  trees  when  the  lca%resarofidka. 
The  cocoon  of  the  female  is  fastened  to  n  dead  leaf,  and  has  the  eggs  glued  to 
the  top  of  it,  covered  with  a  frothy  gum  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
The  dead  leaf,  apparently  accidentally  remaining  on  the  twig,  is  most  probaUf 
fastened  by  the  female  when  making  her  cocoon ;  and  as  she  is  not  able  to  flji 
having  only  rudimentary  wings,  the  eggs  are  always  deposited  upon  it.  If  the 
dead  leaves  remaining  upon  fruit  trees  were  examined,  almost  every  one  wodd 
be  found  to  contain  some  larva,  pupa,  or  insect. 

The  poplar  spinner  caterpillar  resides  in  a  nest  made  by  drawing  two  or 
more  leaves  together  with  silken  bands.  They  emerge  from  this  shelter  to  feed 
upon  other  leaves.  Branches  are  often  seen  almost  entirely  denuded  of  foliage, 
with  the  exception  of  a  bunch  of  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  twig  where  the  cate^ 
pillars  reside.  These  nests  should  be  sought  out  and  destroyed,  with  all  their 
inhabitants. 

Tlic  army  worm  has  been  very  numerous  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  ni 
has  done  much  injury  to  grain  and  grass.  This  caterpillar  has  obtained  the 
name  of  army  worm  from  the  immense  multitudes  of  them  that  appear  at  one 
time,  and  from  their  habit  of  moving  from  field  to  field,  eating  and  destroying 
all  V(.>gctation,  after  the  manner  of  a  hostile  army.  The  Prairie  farmer  itatee 
that  the  t<peed  at  which  they  move  is  thirty  yards  an  hour;  the  AgnceltmrUi 
says  two  and  a  half  feet  per  minute,  or  200  feet  per  hour.  They  begin  to  tmvel 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  do  not  travel  at  night.     It  has  been  a 
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disputed  question  whether  the  army  worm  paasefi  the  winter  as  the  chrysa- 
lis or  remains  in  the  egg.  Mr.  Willey  states  that  they  ''show  themselves  in 
wheat  Dr  meadow  land,  hut  never  in  land  that  has  been  ploughed  in  the  spring." 
Dr.  Fitch  says  the  army  worm  is  bred  "originally  in  wild  grass  of  swamps, and 
in  dry  seasons  has  unusual  feeding  range  which  favors  a  rapid  increase;  if  the 
succeeding  season  be  very  wet,  the  swamps  are  overflown,  and  the  insects 
driven  out  among  the  crops."  He  therefore  advises  to  drain  all  the  swamps. 
Mr.  Griffin,  of  Illinois,  says^  however,  that  there  are  no  swamps  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, but  that  the  army  worms  originate  there  in  the  timothy  meadows.  To 
stop  their  incursions  it  is  recommended  to  dig  trenches  around  the  infested  fields, 
with  perpendicular  banks  on  the  outsides,  up  which  the  worms  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  crawling,  and  when  the  trenches  are  full,  to  burn  the  worms  by  means 
of  straw  laid  over  them.  Dr.  Harris  advises  "a  double  furrow  to  be  ploughed 
around  the  field  or  across  any  part  of  a  field  they  may  be  marching  towards, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  next  the  unharmed  crops,  so  that  when  the  worms 
attempt  to  crawl  over  they  fall  back  into  the  furrow.  Running  the  plough  once 
round  is  not  sufficient;  twice  or  three  times  is  better,  and  it  requires  to  be 
renewed  if  washed  by  rains.  The  worms  thus  trapped  may  be  destroyed  by 
fire  or  hogs.  Thousands  of  army  worms  may  be  destroyed,  where  the  grouud 
is  level,  by  running  a  heavy  iron  roller  over  it.  The  best  time  to  roll  is  when 
the  worms  are  feeding  and  up  among  the  leaves,  for  then  they  are  sure  to  be 
crushed."  Hogs,  ducks,  chickens,  turkeys,  crows  and  blackbirds  feed  voraciously 
upon  them.  Burning  the  meadows  while  frost  is  in  the  ground  has  been  recom- 
mended to  destroy  the  eggs,  which,  it  is  asserted  by  some  very  good  authorities. 
Are  deposited  in  the  grass  in  autumn.  Small  fires  lighted  in  the  fields  in  the 
evening  will,  it  is  said,  attract  and  destroy  multitudes  of  the  female  moths  be- 
fore depositing  their  eggs.  The^e  insects,  when  very  numerous,  are  subject  to 
many  parasites.  From  twenty  specimens  of  the  worms  we  collected,  only  two 
came  out  as  perfect  moths. 

Cut- worms  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  dark  grayish  or  brownish  moth.  They  live 
in  holes  in  the  earth,  and  at  night  come  forth  to  cut  off  young  leaves  or  tender 
plants  of  cabbage  and  other  vegetables.  Dr.  Harris  says  that  soaking  the  seed 
in  varioiw  solutions,  rolling  it  in  lime,  &c.,  will  be  of  no  use,  as  the  caterpillars 
do  not  attack  the  seed,  but  live  on  the  sprouts  and  young  stalks.  Fall  plough- 
ing will  turn  up  and  expose  the  insects  to  the  inclemency  of  winter,  and  to  the 
biids;  but  Dr.  Harris  remarks  that  many  objections  have  been  urged  against 
this  remedy.  Manuring  the  fields  with  sea-mud  is  said  to  be  useful.  Searching 
for  the  worms  when  they  come  out  to  feed,  or  digging  them  from  their  holes 
near  the  plant,  and  killing  them,  will  be  the  most  effectual.  Curtis  says  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water  will  drive  the  grub 
away  and  preserve  the  plant,  till  washed  off  by  rains.  "Tobacco  water  will 
kill  them  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  them."  "  Quicklime  will  also  destroy  them 
put  on  when  the  plants  are  wet.  Dry  soot  dug  into  the  ground  is  very  offen- 
sive to  the  surface  grub."  Suds  made  of  one  pound  of  soap  to  ten  gallons  water, 
and  applied  warm  until  it  sinks  into  their  burrows,  will  cause  them  to  dart  out, 
when  they  must  be  immediately  killed,  as  they  recover  in  a  few  mmutes.  The 
Agriculturist  says  that  four  ounces  of  aloes  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  and 
applied  to  the  plants  will  preserve  them  from  the  cut-worm.  Salt  and  plaster 
are  highly  recommended  to  be  put  around  the  plants  or  sown  over  the  ground. 
Smooth  holes  made  with  a  hoe  or  rake  handle  in  the  hills,  or  by  the  plants,  will 
serve  as  traps  into  which  the  woims  will  fall,  and  being  unable  to  get  out  they 
may  be  destroyed.  The  perfect  moth  of  the  cut-worm  being  attracted  by  light, 
might  be  lured  and  killed  as  in  the  manner  mentioned  for  the  army-worm  moth. 
Coal  tar  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  spoonful  of  the  former  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  will,  it  is  said,  drive  away  the  worm  without  iiyuring  the  plant  Where 
single  plants  are  to  be  protected,  it  has  been  advised  **  to  wrap  stiff  paper  or 
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walnut  leaves  aronnd  the  stem  when  Betting  them  ont,  leaving  the  paper  a  M 
above  ground,  and  an  inch  or  two  below."  The  Cultipatar  recommends  coir-i^ 
Btirred  in  water  to  be  poured  around  the  plant,  bo  that  the  solid  parts  remmia 
the  surface,  forming  a  hard  crust  through  which  the  worm  will  not  penetnte; 
rain,  however,  will  soften  it.  For  a  similar  insect  in  Europe*  Kdlw  •dnw 
lime  ashes  applied  to  the  land,  or  lime  water  in  damp  weather.  If  the  femk 
moths  are  attracted  by  sweet  liquids,  numbers  might  be  thus  killed. 

The  com  worm  is  very  injurious  in  several  partB  of  the  conntiy,  especiillf 
in  the  middle  and  southern  States.  The  egg  is  deposited  in  or  on  the  com  witei 
in  tassel.  The  worm  devours  the  green  com  under  the  husk,  which  proteetiit 
from  observation  and  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather ;  the  chiysalides  IR 
formed  in  the  earth.  We  have  seen  a  similar  insect,  if  not  the  same,  m  tk 
southern  States,  where  it  is  known  as  the  cotton-boll  worm,  and  is  exceedinglf 
destmctive  to  cotton.  Moreover,  we  have  fed  the  com  worm,  found  on  eoniiOi 
cotton-bolls,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  moths  produced  were  identical.  In  the  eottn 
fields  of  Georgia  it  was  customary  to  put  out  plates  containing  one  part  aolai' 
Bes  and  four  parts  vinegar,  which  attracted  the  moths,  and  in  which  they  were 
drowned.  Perhaps  if  a  little  fly  cobalt  were  used  the  moths  would  all  be  poiflonei 
but  bees  would  be  destroyed  as  well,  if  the  mixture  be  left  out  in  the  day  tiat 

The  moth  generally  flies  about  twilight  or  early  in  the  morning,  vlieD  her 
eggs  are  deposited. 

Among  the  measuring  worms  we  find  seveial  very  injurious  to  Tarions  firnt 
and  shade  trees.  The  canker  worm  of  the  northern  States  is  very  deslructive 
to  the  foliage  of  apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees.  The  pupa  is  formed  under  ground. 
The  male  moth  is  winged,  but  the  female  not,  and  late  in  autumn,  or  mostly  is 
spring,  she  crawls  up  the  trunks  of  trees  to  deposit  her  eggs.  To  prevent  her 
going  up  the  tree  for  this  purpose,  circular  troughs  of  tin  or  lead  piaoed  ronnd 
them  and  filled  with  some  cheap  oil  have  been  used  with  success ;  but  great  ean 
must  be  taken  not  to  permit  the  oil  to  come  in  contact  with  the  tree.  A  beltcf 
canvas  or  of  strong  paper  covered  on  the  outside  with  tar  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  for  a  short  time,  but  must  be  renewed  often,  and  the  tar  also  carefully 
Kept  from  the  tree.  The  tmnks  of  trees  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  below 
the  trough  or  band  with  very  strong  soap-suds,  so  as  to  destroy  any  eggs  that 
may  have  been  deposited  upon  the  bark.  Dr.  Harris  says  that  India-rubber 
melted  over  a  gallipot,  into  which  it  will  gradually  drop  in  the  condition  of  a 
viscid  juice,  and  which  state  it  will  always  retain,  may  be  u»ed  instead  of  tar. 
Old  India-mbber  shoes  would  answer  the  purpose.  (The  same  substance 
might  also  be  useful  to  entrap  flea  beetles  if  placed  on  boards  near  the  plants 
they  frequent,  or  under  them,  so  that  wheu  disturbed  the  beetles  would  fall  upon 
it.)  A  belt  of  cotton  placed  round  the  tree  proves  no  hindrance  to  the  ascent  of 
the  (fanker  worm.  For  one  of  the  European  span  worms  Koilar  advises  "a  box 
frame  one  loot  high  around  the  tree,  with  a  moulding  so  as  to  form  an  angls 
on  the  rim  of  the  box  ;  smear  with  tar  under  the  coping  and  renew  as  often  as 
necessary."  It  would  be  necessary  to  cement  the  ground  inside  the  box  with 
lime  or  some  hard  substance,  so  that  no  moths  that  might  come  up  could  get 
through. 

The  New  York  measuring  worm,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  is  injurious  to  the 
foliage  of  elm,  poplar,  and  linden.  Last  year  several  larv»  were  sent  to  as 
from  New  York  as  the  drop  worm  which  was  so  troublesome  in  the  streets  of 
that  city,  dropping  upon  persons  passing,  or  swinging  from  branches  by  a  silken 
thread.  This  caterpillar  was  a  true  looper,  having  three  pairs  of  legs  on  the 
first  three  segments  of  its  body,  and  only  two  behind,  so  that  it  moved  by  bendisp; 
its  back  into  a  semicircle  or  loop,  and  when  at  rest  resembled  a  dead  or  withered 
twig  in  shape,  color  and  attitude.  The  chrysalis  is  formed  in  a  loose  web;  tte 
perfect  insect  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  when-  fresh  is  slightly  tinged  with  green. 
Perhaps  a  strong  decoction  of  quassia  or  aloes  mixed  with  soap-snoB  might  lendtf 
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the  foliage  so  distasteful  that  the  worms  would  not  eat  it.  Tobacco  water  has 
been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  Poisoning  has  also  been  tried,  but 
iheiv  numbers  remain  undiminished.  Fumigation  with  sulphur  has  been  practiced- 
Bands  of  paper  or  cloth  smeared  with  tar  would  only  prevent  the  caterpillars^ 
when  down,  from  reasccnding.  Insectivorous  birds  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
oar  great  cities,  especially  where  there  are  trees.  Squirrels  should  be  banished, 
as  they  destroy  the  birds,  young  and  old.  This  fact  we '  proved  by  a  tame 
gray  squirrel  we  had,  that,  whenever  presented  with  a  nut  and  a  bird,  always 
chose  the  bird,  which  it  would  tear  in  pieces  and  devour  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
European  house  sparrow  lives  in  cities,  and  is  said  to  be  very  destructive  to  insects, 
although  grain  and  small  fruits  in  the  neighborhood  suffer  from  its  predatory 
habits.  As  it  is  found  chiefly  in  and' near  towns,  breeding  in  the  holes  of  walls 
and  eaves  of  houses,  thronging  the  housetops  and  crowded  streets  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  and  smoke  of  London,  where  it  feeds  principally  on  the  undi- 
gested grains  of  horse  manure  and  other  street  offal,  no  doubt  it  would  thrive 
in  our  cities,  also,  if  the  cold  of  winter  were  not  too  severe.  Before  importing 
them,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
discussed  and  fully  understood,  so  as  not  to  introduce  a  noxious  bird.  I'be 
European  robin  red-breast  is  a  useful  bird,  very  tame  and  interesting,  and  has  a 
beautiful  song,  but  might  be  too  delicate  for  this  climate. 

Some  cater pillais  are  found  rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  fruit  and  forest  trees; 
the  only  remedy  against  them  is  to  pick  off  the  leaf  containing  the  insect  and 
crush  it,  "being  sure  that  the  worm  does  not  escape  by  backing  out  of  its  retreat. 
Apples  are  very  much  injured  by  the  small  caterpillar  of  the  apple  fruit  or  cod- 
ling moth.  I'he  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  in  the  eve- 
ning ;  they  hatch  in  a  few  days  and  the  caterpillar  burrows  into  the  fruit  to  the 
core.  They  complete  their  growth  in  about  three  weeks  in  the  summer,  and 
when  the  fruit  drops  the  caterpillar  leaves  it,  and  the  pupa  is  formed  in  thin, 
white  satiny  cases  under  barker  in  sheltered  spots.  Those  larvae  which  change 
into  the  chrysalis  state  late  in  the  season  pass  the  winter  in  that  form  and  come 
out  as  moths  tlic  next  season.  Apples  which  fall  from  the  tree  should  be  col- 
lected daily  and  either  steamed  or  given  to  the  hogs  immediately.  Dr.  Harris 
says  that  if  old  cloth  be  wound  around  or  hung  in  the  forks  of  the  tree,  the 
apple  worms  will  conceal  themselves  therein  to  change  into  chrysalides,  when 
the  cloth  may  be  examined  every  few  days  and  the  inhabitants  killed.  Twisted 
ropes  of  hay  or  straw  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  may  be  wound  around 
and  among  the  principal  branches ;  they  should  be  often  examined  for  the  hid- 
den chrycialides.  If  the  loose  rough  bark  of  the  trees  be  scraped  off  every 
spring,  numbers  of  these  pests  will  be  thus  destroyed.  It  is  said  that  smoke  of 
burning  weeds  will  drive  away  the  moths  when  about  to  lay  their  eggs.  Thick 
whitewash  stopping  up  the  crevices  of  the  bark  would  destroy  the  chiysaiides 
passing  the  winter  there.  Bonfires  in  June  evenings  are  recommended  for  the 
moth,  and  also  plates  with  vinegar  and  honey  poisoned  with  fly  cobalt. 

The  bee  moth,  the  larva  of  which  is  so  destructive  in  beehives,  is  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  sweets.  Ilarris  advises  vessels  set  with  a  mixture  of  honey  or 
sugar  and  vinegar  to  drown  them.  Kollar  says  that  a  flame  for  the  moth  to  fly 
into  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  the  female  does  not  leave  the  hive  till  she  has  laid 
her  eggs,  and  it  is  only  the  supernumerary  males  that  perish.  This  may  also 
be  the  case  with  the  sugar  and  vinegar  remedy;  and  the  drowned  insects  ought 
to  be  examined  to  find  if  there  are  any  gravid  females  among  them.  All  the 
holes  and  crevices  in  the  hive  should  be  carefully  filled,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
moths  I'rom  hiding  in  them  to  deposit  their  eggs.  We  once  preserved  a  com- 
mon box  hive  full  of  bees,  which  was  badly  infested  with  the  worms,  by  raising 
it  from  the  stand  on  pedestals  of  wood  about  two  inches  high,  and  in  form  re* 
sembling  an  hour-glass — small  in  the  middle  and  swelling  at  both  ends.  On 
these  ibur  pillars  were  placed  pieces  of  tin  with  the  edges  turned  down,  like 
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email  inverted  tin  pans.  Several  pieces  of  thick  elder  about  a  foot  longvn 
then  split  down  the  middle,  the  pith  extracted,  and  three  or  four  notches  euii 
the  sides.  When  the  worms  fell  to  the  bottom  board  they  took  refage  intk 
hollow*  eider  through  these  holes  and  spun  their  webs  inside.  These  ititb 
were  examined  every  morning  very  early,  the  worms  killed  and  the  tnpKt 
again.  Smoking  the  moth  out  or  using  turpentine  would  render  the  hn 
pleasant  to  the  bees  and  very  likely  drive  them  away. 

The  catorj)illar  of  a  small  moth  is  sometimes  Very  destructive  to  the  seed  of 
parsnip,  celery  and  other  umbelliferous  plants.  Oortis  remarks  that  heUeboR 
powder,  or  perhaps  lime  and  soot,  dusted  over  the  umbels  would  drive  thcmtwaj. 
One  year  our  parsnips  preserved  for  seed  suffered  very  much  from  these  cateiW* 
lars,  the  whole  of  the  umbels  and  seed  being  destroyed.  The  ground  undertte 
plants  w^as  carefully  examined  and  even  silted  to  find  the  chrysalides,  batow 
were  discovered.  When  throwing  the  plants  away  several  small  holes  ww 
observed  iii  the  stem  of  one,  and  this  when  split  open  showed  the  entuvlioBot 
of  the  stiilk  to  be  filled  with  chrysalides  securely  webbed  up  and  almost  iwdf 
to  change  into  moths.  All  the  stalks  were  at  once  consigned  to  the  fire,  sod  it 
were  not  troubled  again  with  these  insects. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  small  moth  found  flying  in  granaries,  or  places  when 
wheat  is  stored,  are  very  destructive  to  grain  in  general.  There  are  twospecki 
of  them,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the  angoumois  grain  moth.  The  lams  or 
worms  of  this  species  feed  inside  the  grain  on  the  substance  of  wheat,  barkj. 
oats  and  Indian  corn,  forming  a  cell  in  the  empty  husk  in  which  to  change  to 
chrysalis  or  pupa.  Grain  thus  attacked  sometimes  looses  40  per  cent,  in  wdgb 
and  75  per  cent,  in  flour.  It  is  said  that  a  moderate  application  of  heat  for  a  est- 
tain  time  is  more  efficacious  in  destroying  this  insect  than  intensity  for  a  short 
time.  An  insect  mill  like  a  coffee  roaster,  with  a  temperature  of  about  170^ 
Fahrenheit,  has  been  used  with  success.  Charcoal  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Harris 
who  states  that  it  does  not  impart  a  bad  flavor  to  the  grain,  or  injure  its  powa 
of  vegetating.  The  same  fumigation  is  recommended  by  him  to  destroy  the 
beetle  or  true  grain  weevil,  so  injurious  to  stored  grain. 

The  second  larva  of  a  moth  which  destroys  grain  is  generally  known  as  the 
grain  moth,  or  wolf.  This  larva  feeds  from  thi)  outside  of  the  grain,  where  it 
covers  itself  with  a  silken  web,  in  the  meshes  of  which  particles  of  the  gnawed 
fragments  of  the  grain,  and  even  the  whole  grains,  are  interwoven.  The  chryfr 
alls  is  formed  in  little  oval  cocoons  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  among  the 
grain,  or  in  crevices  of  the  wails  and  floors  of  the  bin.  Before  filline  a  gnuuuTi 
it  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed  during  the  winter  if  possiblei 
80  as  to  destroy  the  chrysalides  hidden  in  holes  and  cracks.  For  the  cater 
pillar,  scattering  salt  upon  the  grain  is  advised;  and  if  salt  bo  pondered  and 
mixed  with  the  grain,  the  caterpillars  will  be  killed.  Salt  may  also  bedissolred 
in  water  and  sprinkled  over  the  heap.  It  is  suggested  that  a  small  parcel  of 
the  grain  be  left  undisturbed  as  a  trap  for  the  larvae,  where  they  are  sure  to 
collect  when  the  mass  is  being  stirred  or  turned  over,  and  where  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  boiling  water  poured  over  them.  When  in  the  moth  state*  they 
may  be  destroyed  by  burning  sulphur  and  creating  salphoric  acid  in  a  close 
apartment ;  or  they  may  be  attracted  by  burning  lights  in  the  granaries.  The 
grain  should  be  turned  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  eggs  and  young  caterpillars. 

The  \i\svvo  or  caterpillars  of  moths  which  devour  clolnes,  carpets,  fur,  feathers, 
&c.,  construct  little  cases  of  the  materials  they  feed  upon,  concealed  and  pro- 
tected inside  of  which  they  move  about  from  place  to  place,  eating  and  destroying 
as  they  go.  The  articles  attacked  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  heat  of  the 
sun  in  June  for  several  hours,  and  then  beaten.  I'urpentine,  caiilphor,  spices, 
tobacco,  shavings  of  Russia  leather,  pepper,  &c.,  are  said  to  repel  the  moth  if 
laid  among  clothing.  The  perfect  moth  may  be  destroyed  by  fiunigatioa  of 
tobacco  or  sulphur,  or  by  exposing  them  to  steam  for  fifteen  mfaiateSv  or  by  a 
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heat  of  150^  Fahr.  The  Agriail£urist  gives  as  a  recipe*  1  ounce  gam  campbor, 
1  ouDce  powdered  red  pepper,  macerated  in  6  ounces  alcohol,  strained  and 
pprinkled  over  the  clothes  to  preserve  them  from  moths.  Ground  pepper  is  often 
•eattered  over  the  floor  before  carpets  are  pat  down,  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
uae  spirits  of  turpentine,  or,  what  is  still  better,  strongly  scented  benzine,  to 
destroy  the  moth  in  specimens  of  staffed  birds  and  ammals,  and  find  it  have 
the  desired  effect. 

HETEROPTEBA. 

The  Heteroptera,  or  dissimilar  winged  insects,  comprise  the  true  plant  bags; 
They  have  four  wings,  of  which  the  two  upper  are  of  a  dissimilar  texture,  me 
basal  portions  being  hard  or  leathery,  and  the  end  membranous.  Their  mouths 
are  formed  for  piercing  and  sucking,  and  the  piercer  which  they  employ  for  this 
purpose  is  generally  folded  back  under  the  oreast  when  not  in  use.  Many  of 
these  insects  emit  a  peculiar  nauseous  odor.  The  common  squash  bug  will 
serve  as  a  familiar  example  of  this  order.  Most  of  them  live  upon  the  sap  of 
plants ;  others,  however,  destroy  other  insects  by  piercing  them  with  their  pro- 
Doscis,  and  then  suck  out  their  juices.  These  msects  live  mostly  on  land ; 
Bome,  however,  inhabit  water.  The  water  scorpion,  boatman,  and  others,  live  on 
the  juices  of  other  insects,  and  possess  wings  which  they  use  to  transport 
themselves  from  pond  to  pond ;  these  journeys  are  mostly  made  in  the  evening 
or  at  night.  Some  of  these  insects  are  able  to  iaSAct  a  very  severe  wound  by 
means  of  a  poisonous  liquid  gected  from  the  piercer  when  in  the  act  of  punc- 
turing the  flesh.  These  water  bugs  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  true 
water  beetles  by  the  half  leathery,  half  membranous  texture  of  their  upper 
wings,  as  also  by  possessing  a  trunk  or  piercer,  while  the  true  beetles  have  jaws. 

The  natural  history  of  Uie  squash  bug  wUl  give  some  general  idea  of  the 
true  land  plant  bugs.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  little  clusters  or  patches,  and 
fastened  to  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  in  June  or  July.  The  larva,  pupa,  and 
perfect  insect  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  general  form,  excepting  that, 
the  larva  has  no  wings,  the  pupa  imperfect  wings,  and  the  perfect  insect  fully 
developed  wings,  with  which  it  transports  itself  from  plant  to  plant.  The  larvae 
and  pupae  live  in  families,  puncturing  the  leaves  and  thus  draining  them  of  sap. 
The  perfect  insect  feeds  likewise  on  sap,  and  deposits  eggs  for  a  second  genera- 
tion. The  females  should  be  sought  for  and  killed,  and  the  eggs  should  be 
destroyed  daily.  Whatever  contributes  to  bring  forward  the  plants  rapidly, 
and  promote  the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  their  foliage,  renders  tnem  less  liable 
to  die  by  the  exhausting  punctures  of  the  young  bugs.  Water  drained  from  a 
cow-yard,  and  similar  applications,  have  with  this  intent  been  resorted  to  with 
benefit.  The  Cultivator  advises  to  leave  the  ground  rough  upon  the  hill  and  lay 
a  shingle  over  it,  when  the  bugs  will  crawl  under,  and  may  be  found  and  killed 
early  each  morning.  Boxes  with  gauze  tops  will  protect  the  young  plants.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  Peruvian  guano,  and  three  parts  plaster  or  lime,  is  said  to 
be  offensive  to  them ;  also  the  odor  of  decaying  fish.  A  strong  decoction  of 
quassia  might  drive  ihem  from  the  leaves,  or  ashes,  soot  or  lime  sprinkled  over 
them  prove  beneficial.  Paper,  rags,  or  sawdust  soaked  in  kerosene  are  used 
with  effect,  the  scent  being  very  disagreeable  to  the  bugs.  As  squash  bugs 
remain  all  winter  in  a  torpid  state  under  the  bark  of  old  trees,  stones,  or  moss, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  bum  all  the  dead  and  decaying  wood  or  trees  near  the 
garden.  Old  stone  fences,  piles  of  loose  stones,  hedge-  rows  and  dead  trees  are 
the  places  where  many  of  our  noxious  insects  spend  the  winter,  and  whence 
they  issue  forth  in  spring  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Innumerable  larv»  and  papas 
are  fouud  in  the  same  places,  waiting  only  for  the  warm  weather  to  complete 
their  changes.  If  these  places  are  examined  in  winter,  a  large  entomological 
collection  may  be  procurea  even  when  frost  and  cold  weather  are  most  severe. 
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For  plant  bags  Dr.  Harris  recommends  sprinkling  with  alkaline  solotkm 
Boap-Buds,  or  potash  and  water,  decoctions  of  walnut  leaves  or  tobacco,  and  dut 
ing  the  plants  with  air-slacked  lime  or  sulphur.  Turkeys,  chickens  and  birdswl 
also  destroy  great  numbers.  These  plant  bugs  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  m» 
tioncd  here ;  the  majority  of  them  feed  upon  the  juices  of  plants,  and  the  n» 
edies  recommended  for  the  squash  bug  will  apply  to  them.  Mr.  B.  D.  WaH 
speaking  of  the  capsus,  a  species  of  small  plant  bug,  says :  "  If  my  own  ttm 
were  attacked  by  the  capsi,  L  should  go  to  work  early  in  the  morning  while  thej 
arc  dull  and  sluggish,  shake  them  off  the  trees  on  a  cloth,  or  crush  them  betma 
the  finger  and  thumb."     Many  may  also  be  captured  by  sweep  nets. 

The  eggs  of  the  chinch-bug  arc  deposited  in  the  earth,  where  the  yoiiwn 
hatched  and  appear  above  ground  in  May  and  June.  The  hirya,  pupa,aiiai» 
feet  insect  puncture  leaves,  shoots,  and  terminal  buds,  drawing  the  asp  ui 
apparently  poisoning  the  plant.  The  perfect  insect  passes  the  winter  in  Ai 
earth  or  in  sheltered  places.  They  are  very  destmctive  to  wheat*  com,  9A 
vegetables,  sorghum,  Hungarian  grass,  &c.  It  might  be  swept  from  the  ak 
by  a  gauze  net.  Finely  reduced  oyster-shell  lime  might  be  sifted  over  the  bUs 
when  the  insect  first  appears,  but  it  seems  likely  that  burning  over  the  grool 
before  ploughing,  or  after  the  infested  crop  has  been  removed,  will  be  the  mJtJ 
effectual  means  of  destroying  them.  All  the  chaff  and  refuse  remaining  on  tk 
ground  after  winnowing  should  be  burned  also ;  and  a  few  years'  persevenDeB 
in  this  course  would  tend  to  decrease  their  numbers,  if  not  destroy  them  entiidf' 
It  is  said  that  gas  lime  sown  on  wheat  and  com  has  banished  the  chinch  hug. 

Mr.  George  11.  Laughton,  of  Plattville,  Wisconsin,  in  a  letter  written  to  tki 
department,  says :  ''  I  wish  to  report  what  I  think  a  successful  experinol 
against  the  ravages  of  the  chinch  bug.  I  sowed  on  one  acre  three  boshds  i 
quicklime ;  it  affected  them  no  more  than  so  much  flour  would  have  done.  Oi 
Uic  same  day  (14th  June)  I  sowed  one  bushel  of  salt  on  one  acre;  in  thiitf 
hours  afterwards  they  had  all  left  that  piece,  moving  southeast  into  a  pieee  of 
oats,  and  northeast  into  the  com.  That  one  acre  of  wheat  was  all  1  aavel 
from  ten  planted,  and  from  it  1  threshed  seventeen  bushels.  I  feel  pretty  wd 
satisfied  now  that  had  1  sown  1^  bushel  rock  salt  to  the  acre  (not  more)  by  the 
1st  of  Jime,  or  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  sooner  than  I  did,  I  should  have 
saved  my  whole  crop.''  With  com,  Mr.  Laughton  recommends  a  spoonfiil  oi 
salt  to  be  put  to  each  hill. 

Some  farmers  at  the  west  have  tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  Hnngiriaa 
grass  with  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  state  that  their  crops  have  bec»i  savel 
by  the  cliincli-bug  preferring  the  tender  grass.  Quails  are  said  to  be  vomeioai 
devourers  of  the  chinch-bug,  and  if  so,  should  be  protected. 

The  common  bed-bug,  though  wingless,  belongs  to  this  order.  Washings  for 
the  bedsteads  of  salt  and  water,  corrosive  sublimate  and  spirits,  lard  and  quick- 
silver, unguentum  and  lamp  oil,  chloride  of  zink,  and  various  other  things,  an 
used  and  recommended.  As  the  insects  deposit  their  ^gs  in  crevices,  under 
carpets,  in  cracks  of  the  floor,  and  all  secret  and  dark  places  they  can  find,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  application  of  remedies  should  be  veiy  thorough,  and  that 
cleanliness  should  bo  preserved  by  frequent  scalding  and  whitewashing.  Leonis 
recommends  three  ounces  of  fresh-cut  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Jumperus  mMm 
steeped  in  one  quart  of  whiskey,  and  two  quarts  water  poured  over  it ;  then  lettiBf 
it  remain  in  the  sun  or  any  warm  place  for  several  days,  draining  off  the  liauid 
and  adding  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic  and  a  little  corrosive  sublimate.  As  t 
protection  when  travelling,  he  recommends  that  the  beds  be  sprinkled  with  wine^ 
vinegar,  or  lemon  juice. 

There  is  one  of  the  Heteroptera,  commonly  called  the  saw-back,  (/ZcdiMUtf 
novenariusj)  so  named  from  the  large  rounded  protuberance  on  the  top  of  the 
thorax  or  middle  portion  of  the  body  which  is  indented  with  tooth  oriaw-likeprotiee> 
lions.    The  insect  is  of  large  size  and  grayish  color;  it  fee^s  vonciouslj  on 
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caterpillars  and  other  !nsect8»  and  we  adyise  our  readers  not  to  handle  it,  aathe 
jpiouictures  made  bj  its  piercer  are  fax  more  painful  than  the  sting  of  any  wasp 
or  bee;  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  hexagonal  eloBten,  and  the  insects  when 
jonng  have  the  hind  bodj  of  a  bright  ted  color. 

HOMOPTERA. 

The  order  of  Homoptera  comprises  insects  with  four  wings  of  the  same 
membranous  texture ;  or  having  the  upper  pair  leathery,  and  the  under  pair 
membranous.  Many  of  these  insects  wnen  at  rest  hold  meir  wings  in  a  sloping 
position  over  their  body,  sometimes  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  are  armed 
with  a  piercer  or  sucker,  and  injure  plants  by  draining  them  of  sap,  upon  which 
diey  feed.    Many  of  them  also  have  the  hind  legs  lone  and  spiney,  rormed  for 


jumping.  The  cicada  or  harvest  flv,  (commonly  miscalled  locust, )  the  frog  hop- 
per, the  aphis  or  plimt  louse,  and  the  coccus  or  bark  louse,  belong  to  this  order. 

A  short  description  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  seventeen-year  locust  wUI 
elucidate  their  general  habits. 

The  eggs  of  the  seventeen-year  locust  are  deposited  in  longitudinal  slits  or  fis- 
sures made  by  the  ovipositor  or  egg  depositor  of  the  female  in  the  branches  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  larvse  when  hatched  fall  to  the  ground,  bury  themselves  in 
the  earth  and  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees ;  finally,  when  about  to  change, 
the  pupa,  which  resembles  the  larva  and  possesses  rudimentary  wing  cases, 
emerges  from  the  ground,  crawls  up  some  tree»  shrub  or  fence,  and  the  skin  of 
the  back  splitting  open,  the  perfect  insect  comes  forth  furnished  with  perfect 
wings  and  capable  of  continuing  its  species.  Fruit  and  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
are  sometimes  injured  by  the  attack  of  these  locusts,  the  wounded  branches 
where  the  eggs  have  been  deposited  falling  off  or  withering  away.  Mr.  Yardley 
Taylor  says  that  the  larvss  remain  under  ground  feeding  upon  roots,  and  that 
the  perfect  insect  appears  in  the  same  locality  only  once  m  every  seventeen 
years.  Miss  Morris  attributes  the  decline  of  the  pear  tree  and  the  failure  of  its 
fruit  to  the  depredations  of  the  young  cicadas  on  its  roots,  but  we  could  never 
find  any  such  larvae  at  the  roots  of  our  own  diseased  pear  trees ;  and  this  season 
Mr.  Pierce,  of  Washington,  brought  several  cicada  larvse  which  he  dug  up  from 
his  orchard  while  the  trees  there  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

Drops  of  foam  or  froth  like  spittle  are  frequently  observed  on  deciduous 
trees,  pines,  shrubs  and  herbage;  these  are  caused  by  the  larvse  of  the  spittlo 
insect,  which  sucks  the  juices  of  the  plant  and  afterwards  ejects  them  in  the  form 
of  small  bubbles.  The  larva  lies  underneath  this  frothy  substance,  but  when 
about  to  change,  it  leaves  this  covering,  the  skin  splits  open,  and  the  perfect 
insect  makes  its  appearance. 

Some  of  the  small  leaf  hoppers  are  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  grape, 
vine  and  other  plants.  Their  presence  on  the  grape-vine  can  readily  be  detected 
by  the  peculiar  whitish-yellow  spotted  appearance  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  by 
the  dried  skins  of  the  larvae  which  have  been  shed  and  adhere  to  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf.  The  larva  and  pupa,  as  well  as  the  perfect  winged  insect,  are  very 
nimble,  and  escape  by  jumping  or  flying  as  soon  as  the  vine  is  touched.  Dr. 
Harris  recommends  fumigations  of  tobacco  and  syringing  with  solutions  of  whale- 
oil  soap.  Immense  numbers  can  also  be  caught  by  means  of  a  lighted  candle  or 
lantern  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  in  front  of  a  board  smeared  with  some 
adhesive  substance.  This  should  be  done  at  night,  when  the  insects  are  at  rest 
on  the  leaves;  the  whole  vine  should  then  be  disturbed,  when  the  insects,  flying 
towards  the  light,  will  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  a  decoction  of  quassia  and  soap- 
suds, aloes,  or  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  might  make  the  leaves  distasteful 
to  them,  but  these  should  not  be  applied  when  the  grapes  axe  ripemng,  as  they 
also  would  acquire  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste.  Dustmg  the  vines  with  firesh-slacked 
lime  might  be  beneficial. 
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Fruit  troos  are  often  injured  by  an  insect  which  perfomtCB  a  row  of  anl 
holes  leiigtliwisc?  in  the  twiga  or  Btalka.  In  these  holes  the  eg^gs  are  depofltci 
and  iif  ttr  nmaiiiing  all  winter,  hatch  in  the  spring.  The  perfect  insect,  dfwtA 
ing  the  egg,  is  the  buffalo  tree-hopp(T;  it  is  sm;ill  and  shaped  something  like i 
beech  nut,  or  humpbacked,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  Whenever  bmncbes  tl» 
affected  are  discovered,  they  should  at  once  be  cat  off  and  burned  before  tb 
■eggs  ciin  hatch.  As  we  always  catch  numbers  of  these  insects  when  sweew 
with  a  bag  net  for  others,  that  mode  of  destroying  them  might  be  resortra  ti 
if  they  should  multiply  so  as  to  be  very  injurious.  Mr.  Walsh  thinks  thiti 
pear  blight  is  caused  by  an  insect  similar  in  habits  and  appearance  to  this. 

The  larva',  pupsc,  and  insects  of  the  pear  tree  psilla,  puncture  the  btrk  of 
twigs  and  branches  of  the  pear,  and  by  extracting  the  sap,  cause  the  twig  to 
droop,  and  render  the  foliage  beneath  them  extremely  filthy  from  the  aoeoiBBli' 
tion  of  honey-dew,  which  exudes  copiously  from  them.  Ants  are  very  fooJrf 
this  so-called  honey-dew,  and  when  they  are  seen  very  numerous  npontk 
l3aves  and  branches  of  fruit  and  shade  trees  or  shrubs,  it  may  be  saieiy  ooa' 
eluded  that  the  tree  is  infested  by  colonies  of  either  this  insect,  or  plant  liee, 
which  also  give  forth  a  sweet  gummy  substance.  K5llar  advises  to  onuh  ol 
tlie  insects  with  a  stiff  brush  of  hog*s  biistles,  which  Dr.  Harris  says  would  la 
too  tedious  here,  and  suggests  washing  the  twigs  with  a  mixture  of  strong  Boop 
suds  and  flour  of  sulphur  before  the  buds  expand,  to  prevent  the  female  depoeit- 
ing  her  eggs.  A  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  applied  with  a  syringe,  wiU  kill 
the  insects  after  they  are  hatched. 

The  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  are  extremely  injurious  to  almost  all  kinds  of  tneii 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  by  sucking  the  sap  from  the  tender  shoots  ni 
leaves.  Mr  Curtis  estimates  the  offspring  from  a  single  egg  in  the  conne  d 
seven  generations  to  amount  to  about  seven  hundred  millions.  I>r.  f^tch  BlTi 
of  the  grain  plant  louse,  that  it  commences  to  breed  when  only  three  days  oU. 
and  produces  four  young  daily ;  thus,  the  descendants  of  a  single  aphis  will  is 
twenty  days  amount  to  upwards  of  two  million,  and  "that  they  produce yooc 
alone;  the  insects  freeze  on  the  stalk  in  winter,  and  revive  in  the  spring."  Ii 
this  is  the  case,  it  differs  from  many  of  the  other  aphides,  which  produce  livitf 
young  during  the  summer,  and  deposit  eggs  in  the  autumn,  from  which  are  hs^BM 
the  spring  broods.  Curtis  says  they  hatch  in  sultry  damp  weather,  and  thtt 
electricity  probably  causes  their  simultaneous  appearance.  For  the  destmetiQa 
of  plant  lice  on  a  small  scale,  such  as  individual  potted  plants  or  in  greea-hoiflMi 
the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  damp,  and  fumigations  of  tobacco  smoke  luei 
Ground  or  rough  red  pepper  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  tobacco,  but  this  maHuB 
a  disagreeable  pungent  smoke.  Sulphur  is  also  used,  but  injures  the  plants.  A 
solution  of  whale-oil  soap  syringed  over  them  will  kill  the  insects,  though  if  made 
too  strong,  will  be  likely  to  kill  the  young  shoots,  and  leaves  also.  Common  soap- 
suds and  strong  lye  are  also  beneticial,  and  strong  tobacco  or  lime  water.  Hr. 
Sanborn  recommends  a  washing  of  sal  soda.  Plants  in  pots  may  be  immened 
for  about  a  second  of  time  in  water  heated  to  120°,  which  will  destroy  the 
insects  ;  a  heat  of  135°  slightly  affected  the  shoots  and  young  leaves  of  a  rose- 
bush.    Quastfia  and  soap-suds  might  be  useful. 

When  the  insects  are  dispersed  over  the  field,  dusting  with  diy  chloride  d 
lime  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Fitch ;  many  others  have  spoken  highly  of 
the  effects  of  dusting  with  lime,  or  tobacco  in  powder.  Tobacco  might  do  ftr 
individual  plants,  but  would  be  ratlier  expensive  for  field  use.  To  preserve  hops 
from  the  aphis,  it  has  been  suggested  to  smear  the  poles  with  cool  tar  in  spiii^ 
but  it  would  be  well  to  know  first  whether  the  plants  would  not  also  be  af- 
fected injuriously.  In  the  grain  field  we  must  at  present  rdv  prineipally  nppft 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  plant  lice,  such  as  lady  burds  and  lace- winged  uei^ 
which  constantly  feed  upon  them. 

For  the  woolly  aphis  on  apple  trees  the  Agriculturist  advises  a  wash  of  two  parti 
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iioft  Boap  to  eight  parts  water,  mixed  with  lime  enough  to  make  a  thick  whitewash. 
When  tne  mealy  bug,  an  insect  belonging  to  the  same  family,  infests  green-houses, 
the  same  journal  recommends  "  one  pound  tobacco  to  a  pail  of  water,  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  tobacco,  or  a  solution  of  one  ounce  camphor  in  two  quarts 
alcohol/'     But  burning  sulphur,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  kill  the  plants  also. 

For  subterranean  plant  lice,  which  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants,  Dr.  Harris 
recommends  watering  with  salt  water,  or  with  soap-suds  if  the  plants  are  tender. 
The  apple-bark  louse  frequently  injures  the  tree  by  sucking  the  sap.  The  real 
insect  itself  is  covered  with  a  scale  or  waxy  secretion,  forming  a  shell  under 
which  it  sucks  the  sap.  The  eggs  are  deposited  under  the  shelter  of  this  case, 
and  when  hatched  the  young  escape  from  it  and  present  the  appearance  of 

aute  mites  furnished  with  legs  and  antennss.  After  wandering  about  a  short 
HI      they  settle  down,  insert  their  proboscis  into  the  bark,  and  a  scaly  covering  is 

•aaually  formed  over  them.  After  once  settling  down  the  females  never  move 
^eir  habitation,  the  same  scale  serving  as  shelter  for  the  insect,  a  cradle  for  the 
f  oung,  and  a  coffin  for  it  when  dead.     The  males  pass  their  larva  and  pupa  state 

ider  smaller  cases,  but  finally  appear  as  minute  flies.    Dr.  Harris  advises  the 

me  soap  and  water  whitewash  as  for  the  woolly  aphis.  A  solution  of  two  potmds 
potash  to  seven  quarts  water,  or  a  quart  of  salt  to  two  gallons  water,  may  be 
used  with  effect.  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Maine,  recommends  that  the  trees  be  scraped 
sari  J  in  the  spring  and  a  wash  applied,  consisting  of  three  pints  soft  soap,  one 
pound  sulphur,  three  or  four  pounds  lime,  and  enough  clay  to  make  a  mixture 
thick  as  cream.  The  orangef  coccus  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  trees 
thoroughly  twice  a  week,  when  the  eggs  are  hatching  and  the  young  yet  unpro- 
tected by  the  waxy  secretion,  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  or  soft  soap  and  a 
little  guano  mixed  with  water.  As  the  eggs  do  not  all  hatch  at  once,  the  syring- 
ing should  be  continued  for  six  weeks  at  least,  so  as  to  kill  them  as  they  emerge 
from  the  parental  shelter.  The  female  after  depositing  her  eggs  dies,  and  the 
ngorous  growth  of  the  tree,  caused  by  the  guano  water,  eventually  throws  off 
;be  dead  and  tenantless  scales. 

For  lice  on  cattle,  iiiQer.t  powder,  ashes,  or  sand,  rubbed  down  to  the  skin,  have 
t)een  advised.  Sweet  oil  or  grease  will  also  kill  them.  Kollar  recommends 
;obacco  water,  or  the  internal  use  of  flour  of  brimstone  or  sulphur.  Brine,  coal 
)il,  benzine,  camphor  and  new  rum,  and  coculus  indicus,  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
prater,  have  been  recommended.  Mercurial  ointments  will  kill  the  lice,  but 
3eing  active  poisons  should  not  be  put  on  any  part  of  the  animal  where  they 
jan  be  licked  off  by  itself  or  by  other  cattle. 

DIPTERA. 

This  order  includes  insects  possessing  only  two  wings.    Most  of  them  undergo 

I  complete  metamorphosis.     First,  the  maggot  emerges  from  the  egg;  it  then 

langes  into  either  a  naked  pupa,  or  the  pupa  is  found  in  the  dried-up  skin  of 

le  larva,  the  skin  forming  a  pupariumor  hard,  shelly  covering,  completely  pro- 

cting  the  pupa  within.     In  this  state  they  take  no  nourishment,  and  are  incapa- 

oie  of  locomotion.     The  perfect  insect  is  furnished  with  two  wings  and  a  piercer, 

r  trunk,  for  piercing  or  sucking.     The  larva  of  the  common  mosquito  lives  in 

water,  and  may  be  seen  any  summer  day  swimming  in  pools  of  stagnant  water  or 

in  rain-water  reservoirs  in  the  form  of  small  tadpole-like  insects.     Rain-water 

isks,  unless  tightly  covered,  serve  as  nurseries  for  millions  of  mosquitoes.     We 

ive  known  a  room  to  swarm  with  them  from  a  single  bucket  of  water  which 

nad  been  accidentally  left  in  a  bed-room  for  several  days.     A  little  oil  poured 

on  the  water  in  a  cask  or  reservoir  destroys  the  larvsB ;  as  they  have  to  come 

lo  the  surface  for  breathing,  the  oil  closes  their  organs  of  respiration. 

The  eggs  of  the  Hessian  fly  are  deposited  in  longitudinal  creases  in  the  blade 
of  the  wheat-plant  in  autumn  and  spring.     These  eggs  hatch  in  from  four  to 
36 
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twenty  dnys, according  to  the  weather;  the  larvse  crawl  down,  workioff  tUr 
way  between  the  leaf  and  the  main  stalk  till  they  come  to  a  joint,  whan  tkj 
remain  and  Buck  the  sap,  and  attain  their  full  growth  in  from  ronr  to  six  w«h 
The  pupa  is  formed  in  the  same  place;  its  outer  covering  or  pupariam  nsemUil 
a  flax-seed.  The  insects  appear  in  April  or  May,  and  l^y  their  eggs  in  wk^ 
barley,  rye,  &c.  Curtis  says  that  feeding  the  wheat  off  with  sheep  migbt  fm 
bly  save  the  crop  from  the  Hessian  fly.     Dr.  Harris  recommends  the  Bameaii 

Eartial  remedy.  Mr.  Herrick  states  that  the  stouter  varieties  of  wheat  liiod 
c  chosen  and  the  land  kept  in  good  condition.  If  fall  wheat  is  sown  h\i6,9m 
eggs  will  be  avoided,  but  the  risk  of  winter-killing  will  he  inennred.  Grat 
numbers  of  the  pupae  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  the  stnhble  immediittif 
after  harvest,  and  then  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  land;  steeping  the  gnus  « 
then  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime  tends  to  promote  a  vigorous  growth,  and  is  tlM» 
fore  beneficial.  Sowing  the  fields  with  wood  ashes,  two  bashels  to  aa  9Bn,k 
autumn,  and  again  the  first  and  last  weeks  in  April,  and  as  late  in  May  si  tb 
wheat  can  be  passed  over  without  injury,  has  been  found  useful.  It  is  reeo» 
mended  to  procure  fresh  seed  from  localities  not  infested  by  the  insect 

The  larvse  of  the  wheat  midge  are  frequently  miscalled  the  weevil  or  nl 
weevil;  they  are  very  destructive  to  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  grass.  The# 
are  deposited  in  June  and  July  in  the  opening  flowers  of  the  grain,  two  to  fiAtf 
in  each  grain.  These  hatch  in  about  eight  days,  and  produce  minute  anagb' 
colored  grubs  which  feed  upon  the  grain  when  in  a  milky  state,  inside  the  cMt 
or  outer  covering,  or  upon  the  pollen  of  the  flower.  When  fully  grown,  tb 
larvae  descend  and  burrow  in  the  earth,  where  they  remain  all  winter.  Th 
pupae  are  formed  in  the  ground  in  May  or  June ;  the  perfect  fly  or  midge  tba 
comes  forth  and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  grain  and  grass.  Dr.  Fitch  saysttit 
late  sowing  is  one  of  the  most  easy  and  successful  expedients.  Dr.  Harris  sttW 
that  ''fumigation  by  burning  strips  of  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  melted  brimBlMS 
to  the  windward  side  of  the  field  at  the  time  the  grain  is  in  bloom  proves  voy 
ofTensive  to  the  flies  when  depositing  their  eggs;"  but  some  farmers  whohm 
tried  it  say  it  is  of  no  practical  benefit.  Lime  or  ashes  strewn  over  the  gnii 
when  in  blossom  and  wet  with  dew  will  be  useful ;  newly  slacked  lime  andprf 
wood  ashes  will  be  required,  and  from  a  peck  to  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  Whs 
the  maggots  have  left  the  grain  and  are  in  the  ground,  ploughing  is  reoommeodBl 
as  soon  as  the  grain  is  harvested,  and  perhaps  thoroughly  liming  the  soil  beftn 
ploughing  might  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  insects.  .  The  chaflf  and  refuse stnv 
containing  maggots  should  be  burned.  Early  sowing  in  the  autumn  or  Istsls 
the  spring  will  enable  the  wheat  to  become  too  far  advanced  and  hard  beta 
the  fly  makes  its  appearance  in  the  first  case,  and  by  not  coming  into  blosNB 
in  the  last  until  the  flies  have  disappeared.  In  Mass^achusetts,  wheat  sownate 
the  15th  or  20th  of  May  generally  escapes  the  ravages  of  the  midge.  Dr.  Kuk 
states  that  in  1854  this  insect  caused  a  lo^^s  in  the  State  of  New  York  aloDSof 
over  $15,000,000.  It  has  been  suggested  not  to  sow  wheat  on  the  same  fisU; 
but  Dr.  Fitch  thinks  it  of  no  use  to  try  to  starve  the  midge  by  depriving  ili( 
wheat  for  a  year  or  two,  as  it  would  probably  feed  upon  grasses  and  return  to  iH 
favorite  food  when  wheat  is  cultivated  again.  Ue  likewise  says  that  theffitf 
or  midges  cannot  breathe  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  and  that  hence  we  learn  thit 
if  the  last  half  of  June  is  unusu.illy  dry  the  wheat  escapes  injury,  but  if  wet  t/i 
showery  it  is  likely  to  sufler  severely.  Yellow  bii-ds,  it  is  said,  devour  the  lsit« 
in  the  fields.  Burning  the  stubble  will  not  affect  the  insect*  as  it  burrows  in  tk 
earth  to  change  to  the  pupa.  They  multiply  rapidly,  and  as  yet  no  psndi 
has  been  discovered  in  this  country  to  destroy  or  keep  them  in  check.  Mnilb 
of  the  files  can  be  c^iught  by  sweeping  the  fields  with  a  bag  net.  In  badly  ii* 
fested  districts  it  would  be  well  to  plough  the  fields  deeply  in  the  spring,  h0J' 
ing  crop,  larva)  and  all,  so  as  to  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the  insect    Asfl^ 
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tain  Lambert  wheat  was  mentioned  in  1862  as  being  midge  proof,  bat  hearing 
nothing  more  of  it  we  presume  it  has  proved  vulnerable. 

Fleas  may  be  driven  from  barns  and  hogsties  by  scattering  quick-lime  about 
those  places.  House  flies,  being  bred  in  filth  and  manure,  may  be  prevented 
from  multiplying  about  houses  by  keeping  the  premises  clean.  Carrion  flies  often 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  wounds  or  sores  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  to  prevent  this 
applications  of  tar  or  turpentine  are  used.  Gadflies  and  horse  flies  may  be  driven 
from  horses,  it  is  said  by  decoctions  of  walnut  leaves;  sometimes  lobelia  or  aloes 
are  added  to  the  wash. 

The  eggs  of  the  onion  fly  are  laid  on  the  leaves  close  to  the  earth ;  the  larvae 
when  hatched  eat  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  onion  and  attain  their  full 
growth  in  about  two  weeks.  The  pupa  is  formed  in  the  onion  and  the  perl'ect 
insect  appears  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Dr.  Harris  advises  sowing  the  seed  on 
ground  where  a  quantity  of  straw  has  been  burned.  Mr.  Bartlett  suggests  hot 
water  poured  through  a  small  tube  along  the  drills  near  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
it  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  by  this  remedy  the  onions  would  be  cooked 
as  well  as  the  maggots.  Tar  and  water,  wood  ashes,  lime,  powdered  charcoal, 
flour  of  sulphur  and  other  substances  have  been  recommended.  The  charcoal 
seems  to  be  most  approved.  Mr.  Sanborn  advises  petroleum  sprinkled  along 
the  rows,  or  watering  with  soap-suds  and  soot  or  pyroligneous  acid.  For  a  fly 
of  similar  habits  destmctive  to  the  carrot  Curtis  recommends  suds  and  gas 
water  or  gas  tar  to  prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  her  eggs,  and  a  dressing 
of  lime  and  salt  to  kill  the  maggots.  All  infested  onions  should  bo  at  once- 
destroyed  to  prevent  the  iaaect  escaping  and  depositing  her  eggs  on  others. 

The  larvae  of  the  stomach  bot  flies  are  very  troublesome  to  horses  kept  in  open 
fields.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  hair  of  a  horse  and  swallowed  with  his 
food  after  being  licked  or  bitten  off.  The  larvae  or  true  bot  worms  then  fasten 
themselves  by  means  of  hooks  at  the  anterior  extremity  in  clusters  on  the 
inside  of  the  stomach,  and  when  fully  grown  are  voided  in  the  excrement  of  the 
animal  where  they  change  into  pupae  from  which  the  perfect  fly  is  produced 
that  lays  the  eggs.  Dr  Harris  says  that  "  no  sure  and  safe  remedy  has  yet 
been  found  for  removing  the  hots  from  the  stomach.  The  only  treatment  is 
copious  bleeding  and  a  free  use  of  mild  oils  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack.  Tue 
preventives  are  very  simple,  such  as  scraping  or  washing  off  the  eggs  or  nits 
from  the  hairs  every  day."  It  is  said  that  molasses  and  milk  taken  by  the  horse 
will  cause  the  bot  to  leave  its  hold  to  feed  upon  that,  and  a  powerful  purgative  being 
given,  the  animal  will  eject  the  bot  before  it  has  time  to  refasten  itself  to  the 
stomach.  Bleeding  the  horse  in  the  mouth  or  nose,  and  causing  him  to  swallow 
the  blood,  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect.  Entrails  of  chicken  and  pieces  of  raw 
flesh  have  al:?o  been  used ;  some  farmers  recommend  the  use  of  salt  or  brine  in 
the  horse's  food  once  a  week. 

The  grubs  or  larvae  of  the  skin-bot  flies  may  be  extracted  by  pressing  on 
each  side  of  the  tumor;  sometimes  cutting  the  skin  may  be  necessary.  The 
grub  in  the  head  of  sheep  may  be  destroyed  by  an  injection  of  animal  oil, 
diluted  with  water.  Whale  oil  put  up  the  nostrils  with  a  feather  is  said  to  be 
beneficial ;  whiskey,  Scotch  snuff,  tobacco  and  warm  water,  tarring  noses,  and 
various  other  remedies  are  resorted  to;  but  if  left  alone,  the  worms  will  leave  of 
themselves  in  the  spring. 

Ticks  on  sheep  m  ly  be  destroyed  by  various  arsenical  preparations,  but, 
being  poisonous,  they  are  not  always  safe.  Decoctions  of  tobacco,  applications  of 
oil,  brimstone,  lard,  paraffine  oil,  &c.,  about  the  neck,  are  highly  spoken  of. 

The  scab  on  sheep  is  said  to  be  caused  by  an  acarus,  or  mite,  and  though  the 
acari  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  true  insects,  some  of  them  are  exceedingly 
injurious  to  plants  and  animals.  A  wash  for  scab  is  made  of  one  pound  tobacco 
boiled  in  four  gallons  water,  with  four  gallons  lime  water,  and  one  pint  turpentine 
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added  aflterwarda.    The  itch  on  mankind  is  caused  by  anocams,  and  a* 
is  advised  of  one  part  qnicklime,  two  parts  sulphur,  and  ten  parts  water. 

The  red  spider,  so  troublesome  in  greeohouses,  is  also  a  mite.  Mr.  SaandefsoBi 
one  peck  unslacked  lime  and  one  pound  sulphur  slacked  together  so  as  to  boil 
and  then  mixed  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand.  The  liquid  is  sprinkled om 
the  plants  with  a  watering  pot,  or  syringe;  this  is  also  a  remedy  for  mildev,iBl 
is  useful  in  driving  bugs  from  squaab  and  cucumber  vines.  If  greenhouses ni 
all  the  wood- work  in  them  are  covered  with  whitewash,  to  which  some  of  tU 
mixture  is  added,  the  fungoid  mildew  and  insect  depredators  will  be  mochloi 
troublesome. 

Many  remedies  for  injurious  insects,  recommended  by  agricnltarol  joank 
are  of  no  utility  whatever.  Some  may  prove  useful,  and  should  be  experimcBfted 
upon  by  practical  farmers  and  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agricoltiire,  nit 
is  only  from  the  experience  of  such  men  that  we  can  learn  what  is  of  real  bemit 
The  naturalist,  studying  the  habits  and  instincts  of  injurious  insects,  may  NT 
gest  remedies,  but  it  remains  to  the  farmer  to  aid  him  by  Tn«^king  knowi  m 
results.  Of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper,  some  of  thexQ  are  good,  MM 
probably  indifferent,  and  some  may  be  bad,  as  injurious  to  plants,  as  wdl  ai  ti 
the  insects.  We  hope,  by  a  system  of  interchange  of  knowledge  with  pM- 
tical  farmers,  to  be  able  hereafter  to  sift  the  really  beneficial  from  the  unniif 
and  that  the  latter,  being  proved  and  condemned,  will  not  reappear  periodkdf 
in  print  in  local  papers,  and  in  a  new  guise,  as  valuable  discoveries,  be  oofM 
into  standard  agricultural  works. 

TOWNEND  6L0YEK. 
Hon.  Isaac  Newton, 

Commusianer  of  Agriculture. 


REPORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

For  the  year  1864  as  to  crops,  for  1864-5  as  to  Jarm  stock,  and  far  18640^ 
six  months  <^  1865  as  to  miscellaneous  statitiics. 

letter  of  the  statistician  to  the  commissioner  op  agriccltdili 

Department  op  Agriculturb^ 

Washingtfm^  Amguttt  1865. 

Sir  :  The  following  report  from  the  statistical  division  of  your  departast 
exhibits  the  statistics  procured  during  the  past  and  in  the  beginning  of  Ik 
present  year  of  the  crops  and  of  the  farm  stock  of  1864  of  the  loyal  StatM; 
of  the  condition  of  our  foreign  trade  for  several  years ;  that  of  the  nadooil 
debt  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1865;  of  the  revenues  of  the  govemmeDC 
derived  in  1864  from  customs,  internal  and  income  taxes,  and  ot£er  mifleel- 
laneous  matters  of  interest  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  country. 

Although  some  of  tlieso  statistics  are  financial  and  commercial,  rather  than 
agricultural,  yet  they  should  not  be  separated,  for  the  present  mode  of  rnm% 
the  revenues  of  the  government  gives  rise  to  legislation  affecting  the  inteiefltl 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  statistics  showing  the  operation  of  laws  should  UDi  be 
withheld  from  him. 

The  fanner,  too,  is  interested  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coontxy,  fiir  ] 
ever  Hmail  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  agricultural  produce  whea  i 
with  the  amount  consumed  at  home,  and  however  insignificant  is  ( 
commerce  when  contrasted  with  the  internal  commerce,  yet»  as  it 
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de  tbat  relieyes  the  bome  markets  from  the  smplm  pfodaction  whidi  would 
Wi     I  down  domestie  prices,  and  thereby  Axes  the  standard  of  home  valoes,  it 
.  ever  be  regarded  with  an  aazions  interest  br  ererr  i^rieoltorist 

LEWIS  BOLLHAN,  8iatisHeian\ 
Hon.  Isaac  NawTON ,  Cammimomer. 

/ 

BXPLANATIOlf  OF  THE  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  TEE  FOLLOWING  TABLES 
WHEN  GIVEN   IN  TENTHS. 

Nearly  all  the  answers  to  qaestions  asked  of  the  eozreenondents  relatiyeto 
erops  and  farm  stock  are  given  in  tenths.  In  order  that  tnese  may  bo  under- 
stood we  give  an  explanation  of  the  system  adopted  in  this  correspondence. 

It  required  but  a  brief  experience  to  show  that  correspondents  could  not 
Btate  the  amount  of  a  crop  in  bushels,  pounds,  or  tons.  But  from  the  conver- 
sation of  farmers  generally  in  a  neighborhood,  and  at  the  county  seals, 
especially  when  aided  by  observing  fiumers  in  different  localities,  the  cor- 
respondent could  very  accurately  determine  whether  a  crop  was  larger  or 
smaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  whether  one,  two,  five,  or  othsr 
number  of  tenths  larger  or  smaller.  Hence  the  number  10  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  crop  of  the  last  year,  for  it  allowed  sufficient  scope  below  it  to 
state  with  sufficient  accuracy  as  great  a  decrease  as  any  crop  could  be  subject 
to  without  being  wholly  destroyed.  If  a  crop  is  regarded  as  ime-tenth  better 
than  last  year's,  the  answer  is  stated  to  be  11,  and  if  one-tenth  worse  it  is  writ- 
ten 9.  And  in  this  way  for  an^  number  of  tenths  better  or  worse.  So  as  ts 
appearance  of  the  crop  or  injuries  to  it  The  figures  10  represent  an  average 
appearance  and  an  average  injury. 

The  numbers  of  farm  stock  are  stated  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  thdr 
condition. 

The  circulars  are  sent  to  correspondents  monthly,  and  returned  on  a  stat^ 
day.  The  answers  are  transferred  to  rolls  for  each  State,  and  the  average  for 
a  State  is  ascertained  by  adding  the  tenths  for  the  counties  and  dividing  the 
sum  of  all  by  the  number  of  counties  making  a  return  for  each  crop  or  kind  of 
stock. 

The  first  circulars  called  for  a  comparison  with  the  crop  of  1859,  as  reported 
in  bushels,  pounds,  or  tons  by  the  census  of  1860,  and,  taking  this  as  the  btuef 
the  amount  of  the  crop  of  1862  was  thus  ascertained.  From  this  amount  that 
of  1863  was  estimated,  and  so  for  each  year  the  crop  will  be  estimated  on  the 
base  of  the  amount  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  importance  of  a  complete  and  correctly  taken  census  has  thus  been 
made  vastly  greater  than  it  assumed  heretofore,  although  highly  important  at 
all  times.  X 

TABLE  Ko.  1— THE  CROPS  FOB  1864. 

The  tables  of  these  crops  are  divided  as  follows : 

A.  Showing  the  questions  asked  the  correspondents  of  the  department  in  the 
several  counties,  and  a  general  average  of  these  counties  for  each  State  of 
the  answers  returned. 

B.  Exhibiting  the  amount  of  each  crop  for  1864  for  each  of  the  States 
named,  as  estimated  from  the  preceding  table,  (A,)  the  yield  per  acre  of  each 
crop  in  each  State,  the  number  of  acres  in  each  crop,  the  value  per  bushel, 
pound,  or  ton,  and  the  total  value. 

G.  Summary  for  each  State  of  the  amount,  the  number  of  acres,  and  the 
value  of  each  crop  in  1864. 

D.  A  more  general  summary  showfaig  the  amount,  acreage,  valne,  and  com- 
parison of  the  crops  of  1863  and  1864. 
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A —  Tahh  thawing   tha  gondii  ion  of  ike  crops  compared  with  1863* 


A — Table  showing  the  condition  of  the  crops,  4n^.— ContinoecL 


Maine 

"Vpmimjt  -. 

CiiiiiieciiL'ut 

Ktw*  Ytirk ., 

Miiryltiud 

Krnmck>-  .,-.-. 
Ohio 


AQRICULTURAL  8TATI8TI0&  6$T 

A — Table  showing  the  conditum  of  the  crops,  4^.— -Gontinoed 


STATES. 


I-  'a 


< 


-I 

m 


III 


1^. 

III 

^  s  d 


Ill 


k  «  -* 


2^M 

I'' 

iii 


win  .  . .  _ .  - 

Ota 

( **. 

ka  TenritcJTy 


6^ 
Jl 

m 

JO 
13 

i:s 


25 

^i 

24 
28 


|0  7r>f 

61 

60 
63 

79i 


7i 
3 
10 

10 

Hi 
iJt 


m    n 


34i 
33 

ai 

36} 

36 
31 


f  1  26 

75 
97 

94 

94 
)  37 

1  06 

99 


n 
n 

n 

G 


1,000 
856t 
907 
6G2i 
980 
9G7 

mo 

675 
63&1 


20 
14 
U 

n 

is: 

20 
20 


A —  Table  showing  (he  condition  of  the  crops,  dfc. — Oontinued. 
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Table  B, 

Shtwing  the  amount  in  bushe/s,  ^.,  of  each  prtncipul  crop  qftke  several  i 
named,  the  yield  per  acre,  the  total  acreage,  the  average  price  in  each 
and  the  value  of  each  crop,Jor  18G4. 


ProducU. 


B 


I- 


14 

si 


i 

% 

I 


Imlinu  com  . ...... bu«bi'k. 

AV!i**ni Uu.^v 

Kyt* * . .  * .  do- , , 

Ottr^ . ^*^, du 

lUirU'^y ,  ..*.*,.,  do .. . 

Biu'kwbodt  > do. . . 

riiuiuit'!<t  ......  ......  do.  __ 

TidiHOL'O  ......  ....  pounds . 

Hdy  .......  .... toua. . 


T*>tttl. 


luJiiKi  i't*ni »  , bu*hi'li . 

Wlii'mt , do... 

Kvo. do... 

Oki^ ...---.. di> 

Harlov  ....  * di*. . . . 

Kku-k w  h«)al  ,.,,,,_..,  dit 

VoiiiUk's ,  ..,,-.dv*.,,, 

Ti*lirtt*il> ,  ,  IHiUnd*  . 

Hn  V ,,  inn* . . 

Total. , 


1,410,017 
3riO,637 

7,  it^jra 


27 

J2 

IS 

19 

143 


52,223 
15,990 
10,718 
95,591 
S7,13S 
J8,46S 
50,274 


l.i^^Tt© 


1,240,606 


!,Sa4, 

l,l^A'i. 
FT* 
|14. 


(-yi 
4-IT 


IS  10 
2  60 

1  01 
1  45 

1  m 

€7 


21  00 


i;iH; 

4«tlt 
4,8119 


nm^ 


.{     1,5^1,211       1^ 


29i 
J2i 
14i 

1^ 
1^ 

1 


45,@42 

20. 1^1 

:,543 

45,6(S£ 

&,S4? 

4.564 

23.4-J7 

65 

e^,  161 


64d,iai 


2  11 

2  aa 

2  04 

92 

1  GD 

1  39 

60 

25 

21  00 


vtjuiiovr. 

uii.ji Jli ,  jyr.Aii 

K>i dt* :  Uii.TH^ 

i>ii:^ ^.» (  Saill.Ki? 

lUrltj ^u^...J  ia.  Uri 

Bin." k tt  liii'Ai 1:0 '^ t " .  5 lU 

IVl^i^^:  .* do ■  h.  iW.  >1 0 

To  b;Kvo . . . ,  ivn:  n  dif  - , .  :<>.  UV 

U*y .,,.u^ui,..j  ivn'.  IvT 


3^ 

U 

iH 
33 

1^ 
IcS^i 


40,851 

35v56d 

9.aS3 

4,277 
11^9&4 
36.  i;^ 


I 


g&t\  12; 


Ti^uL.-,... - ._ l,iKlS,9aii 


W: 

K^t  , 

Oa> 

Rro     ... 

rv  %:>*.. 


M  i3!i^vciivitrrT^ 


,.wi:*.,. 


1.  UM.^Jt 
l4iL5'^4 


15 
1 


T^:»:. 


72.110 

27.507 

4^430 

7.179 

6,C^ 

4,lW 


d4,elM.a 


i«,Ti 

llft,4fl 

^  WW 

H537,Ji 


^M^ 


I  96 
iS7| 

Ids 

87 
1  61 
1  04 

S4 


n 


204 
2  41 
20i 
1  01 

Its 


u^W» 


a6,«*« 


1 

1 
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Products. 


1? 


^ 


3. 
t 

I 


corn  .......  bofihek . 

do.,, 

.* do... 

— ..do... 

. .-..do... 

,-._.do.- 

....,do.-. 

...pounds. 

tons.* 


beat . 

9  .^. 


474,206 

41,51)6 

525,727 

1,648 
62,044 


15 

17 
33 
25 


16,670 

94 

2J94 

5,543 

1,(560 


|S€9 

2  60 

2  00 

9&t 

1  64 


74,  a4 

180.587 
08,070 


1271 
1,35a 
1 


4,123 
62,044 


m 

30 

31  50 


512,684 

545 

1,954,33$ 


Total. 


^\^m,\}^ 


3,765,403 


CONNECTICUT. 


€oni  -.- 

..-.biubole.. 

do.... 

do — 

h^t .... 
A  ...... 

do 

do 

..  ,...do-.-- 
.-.,,-do,..- 

0  ...... 

poundfl.. 

..  •...to[La.., 

2,050,635 

71,881 

721,  B89 

2,011,334 

18,732 

387,477 
1,8:^13,148 
9,£K)0,ai8 

449,956 


31 

m 

J5 
30 


m 

131 
1,450 


Total. 


eom-..----btifibol9. 
-  —  -........do... 

._., .-do 

....-...,. ..-.do... 

--- dti.-. 

bt<at da... 

«  .* ......do... 

o*......  ....pounds. 

<•* toiis.. 

Total 


22,638,662 

10,9J6,6l?i 
5,205,759 

^,7;i4,746 
3, 7  J  U,  911 
5,*)77,4W 

39,75;t,312 

ia,9l2,0G2 
3,921,264 


KEW  J£BS£¥. 

com  .,.,-*.buflhek, 

, .-..do... 

.do... 

....do... 

.-,,. „.du... 

do... 

..„.do.-. 


heat  . 


o  .^....  ....ponndft. 

tons . . 

Total... 


8,464,202 

l,5frj,113 

1,424,533 

6,735.tJ47 

29,098 

9^1,250 

3,£H>J7y 

179,755 

436,496 


3J| 
15 

so 

17 
661 


If 


0S,44fi 

4.356 

46,126 

07,044 

797 

23,342 

13,993 

374,963 


1  81 

2  37i 
1  91 

1  00 

1  61 

1  ^ 

63 

25 

27  00 


3,7^,301 

170,717 

1,378, 8<!e 

2,011,334 

33, 90^ 

523,094 

1,521,513 

2,475,054 

19,148,ei2 


606,695 


23,991,533 


771,526 
839,^1 
359,018 

1,553,250 

197,915 

313,481^ 

257,964 

15,065 

3,547,810 


7,Si5,909 


267,349 

105,174 

105,520 

176,481 

1,4:4 

64, 191 

40,d33 


277,770 
1,034,272 


1  66 

2  34| 
1  7U| 

94 

I  74^ 

1  13| 

68 

241 

$3  05 


38,016,488 
25,6fi?2,350 

e,>3T5,8l9 
33,581,261 

6,469,356 

6,453,414 
19,637,166 

3,212,025 
$0,385,135 


232,253.010 


1  70f 

2  33 
1  69i 

9i| 

1  78| 
1  44 
1  08 
25 


14,401,337 

3,686,323 

2,414,5€d 

5,227,640 

51,94(1 

1,326,  rVl9 

4,a08,31S 

44,939 

11,600,991 

43,122,658 
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Ftoducts. 


I 


S 


^ 


^6. 


14 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Indian  com bushels . 

Wheat do... 

Ryo do... 

Oftta do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons.- 


28,381,685 
12,523,404 

6, 843, 427 

37,6r)7,:i20 

6:^0,491 

7,577,955 
12,061,424 

6,124,551 

1,796,:}:J6 


29i 
12 
14i 
29i 

18 

m 

llui 

l,06t:^i 


Totol. 


MARYLAND. 

Indian  com bushels . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do . . . 

Oats do . . . 

Barley do . . . 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons.. 


10,509,243 

6,487,946 

529,744 

5,429,894 

2(5,591 

189,285 

1,061,994 

33,292,9(58 

167,909 


Total. 


DELAWARE. 

Indian  com bushels . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do . . . 

Buckwheat do . .  . 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds . 

Hay tons.. 


3,892,337 

1,054,954 

41,153 

l,184,4:n' 

4,595 

15,641 

327,540 

14,057 

33,111 


Total. 


KENTUCKY. 

Indian  com bushels . . 

Wheat do.... 

Ryo do 

Oats do 

Borley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds . , 

Hay tons... 


42,828,706 

3,88^,275 

554,014 

4,346,3,>6 

172,563 

14,187 

1.255,921 

56,956,469 

112,:«5 


Total. 


962,091 

1,043,617 

480,240 

1,287,430 

35,027 

404, 157 

114,759 

5,7;J2 

1,381,797 


•1  54t 
2  40 
1  7Ui 

87 
1  71 
1  16f 
89 

24  55 


5,714,850 


i43,9SO,6oB 

30,0ri6,in 

1],645,« 

32,761,06 

1,07b,  141 

8,847,«i 

ll,2dd,6ff 

l,133,0tt 

44,10U,M9 


184.811,096 


2U 
Hi 
14 
22 
26f 
19» 
55 
750 


488,802 

564,178 

37,8:« 

246,813 

997 

9,657 

19,309 

44,391 

125,931 


1  62 

2  60 
1  64 

87 
1  78f 
1  58 
1  20 

13» 
27  00 


1,537,916 


20i 
12 
15f 
24 
27 
20 
125 


191,458 

87,912 

2,627 

49,351 

170 

782 

2,620 


1  55 

2  53 
1  56| 

80 
1  87i 
1  00 
1  32 


H 


22,074 


30  00 


311,994 


28i 
l(»i 

m 

24i 
23i 

8lJ 
770 


1,502,761 

378,758 

41,344 

179,229 

7,503 

698 

15,474 

73,969i 

84.243 


17,024.974 

16,666,6fil 

868.780 

4,724,O0S 

47,5«« 

299,070 

1,274.993 

4,550,039 

4,533,543 


50,190,976 


6,033,1» 
2,668,834 

64,  m 

947,569 

8,616 

15, 6U 

439,353 


903,336 


11,163,919 


41,399,749 

7,628,870 

750,  M 

3,444,481 

274.963 

19,  m 

],377,S7 

6,834,778 

S,264,4» 


63,994.316 
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Ftoducti. 


com .......  InuheU. 

„..„.do... 

...,  ......  ,...do... 

do.,. 

_„.„ do._. 

do._. 

.....do.., 
...ponnds. 


rfaaat- 


ToUl. 


MicmaAK. 

com ...bnsheU. 

do„, 

.-_„do__. 

do,., 

do... 

. ....do,.. 
—  ..do... 
. , .  pounds . 
.... tou* . . 


rheat . 


Total. 


INDUNA. 

.  com  .......  bnsbels . 

: - .  ......,,  do .  -  ■ 


rheAt . 


,do. 

.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


CO  -..,,.  ....pounds. 
,.__.-  .... tons . , 


Total. 


icofn ..bufiliGla. 

i  ___... -.,da..^ 

.-.,-do... 

.......... .do... 

'......  .,.*,.*. do .. . 

rhpiit -  do ,  - . 

G8  .....  .    _,....  do ,, . 

Eo  ......  ....pounds, 

,^..  ..^ ....tons.. 

Total ..,-- .. 


68,209,641 

20,4^7,503 

704,974 

14, 1:28, 8.TJ 

i,585,aao 

1,300,  J41 

4,615,831 

^,OIT,d:{l 

1,415,096 


11,083,801 

13,9GG,  153 

434,894 

4,BJU,  136 

338,388 

823,45;t 

3,45fci,0f78 

248,  473 

847,737 


74,284,363 
22,3sil,376 

337,6:^ 
6,084,7i>3 

3:10,  J98 

272, J71 
2,9tj4,e47 
6,767,065 

9Cii,605 


133,356,135 
33,371,173 

SJ0,O71 

24/273,751 

1,144,790 

*28O,370 

4,511,083 

I8,d*>7,723 

2,160,725 


3H 
101 
1^1 

29 
23i 
17 
96 

870* 


m 

12 

12i 

26 

m 

12 

79 

1,000 

14 


£^ 
14 
14 
26 
24 

80 
856 
1i 


33 

141 
15 

3li 
221 

17 

m 

907 
H 


If 


ft,  176, 911 

l,99U,tf76 
57,548 
497,546 
67,0tG 
76,479 
48,082 
33,335 

1,061,322 


6,000,215 


455,760 
1,163,846 

35,419 

185,005 

17,624 

68,620 

43,317 

248 

762,963 


2,7:i2,808 


10  96 

1  93 
1  324 
72i 
1  56 
1  10 
9Ji 
13i 
19  38 


I 


39,380,481 
931, 7U 

10,417,617 
2,473,583 
1,430,155 
4,211,991 
3,917,421 

27,424,500 


145,688,084 


1  26 

1  96 
1  36^ 
73f 
1  56 
1  181 
84 
20 
19  33 


2,561,529 
1,504,384 

28,402 
234,030 

i4,i;*3 

14,71^ 
36,310 
10,^1 

641,870 


5,135,611 


4,192,610 
2,3SiH,7e3 

56,671 
779,003 
50,5-^0 
16,  49-3 
55,5^1 
20,  J^m 
1,444,483 

8,944,865 


961 
1  75 
1  31 

73J 
1  56 
1  241 

991 

U 
17  81 


75 
1  55 
1  Oil 

61 
1  37 
1  10 
1  15 

161 
15  33 


13,971,880 

27,373,6W 

592,906 

3,643,678 

527,686 

975,798 

2,788,994 

49,695 

16,380,766 


66,311,254 


70,941,567 
39,062,  a>8 

5:^,898 

4,478,408 

529,149 

338,399 

2,890,323 

l,Sa?7,389 

17,147,557 


137,135,998 


103,767,101 

51,735,318 

862,822 

14,806,988 

1,568,302 

308,407 

5,187,745 

3,045,789 

33,215,894 

214,488,426 
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Tablb  B— Goiitiniied. 


Products. 


I 


1 


11 


I 

I 


MIS80URL 

Indian  com bnshelB. 

Wheat do... 

Oats ......  ..........do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Haj tons.. 


36,635,011 

3,281,514 

237,542 

2,128,522 

162,809 

72,461 

776,630 

13,697,063 

399,599 


Total. 


WISCONSIN. 

Indian  com bushels . 

Wheat do... 

Rje do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons.. 


10,087,053 

14,168,317 

810,343 

12,043,538 

674,919 

73,258 

3,582,068 

148,083 

789,765 


Total. 


IOWA. 

Indian  com bushels . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds . 

Hay tons.. 


55,261,240 

12,649,807 

119,333 

9,313,369 

584,446 

276,524 

2,520,481 

390,522 

814,764 


Total. 


MINNESOTA. 

Indian  com bushels . . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds . . 

Hay tons... 

Total 


4,647,329 

2,6:M,975 

161,974 

2,259,232 

148,592 

81,714 

2,163.141 

34,659 

249,289 


i{ 

23 

39 
562 
If 


1,366,978 

231,092 

15,168 

84.297 

7,078 

4,615 

19,913 

S4,37S 

279,719 


10  97 
I  75 
1  IH 
7H 
1  47i 
1  07 
1  75i 
134 
18  12i 


31 
9* 
12i 
27i 

m 

118 
980 
H 


2,033,232 


325,388 

1,491,401 

66,150 

437,945 

50,937 

4,440 

30,356 

151 

691,044f 


94 

1  41 

1 
60 

1  49 

88f 

55 

15 

13  00 


S,097,812f 


36| 

m 

15 
32 
21 
17i 
76 
967 
11 


1,507,124 

67* 

1,032,637 

1  34i 

7,955 

92 

291,042 

53 

27,830 

1  20i 

15,800 

1  14 

33,164 

llli 

408 

25 

501,394 

9  51 

3,417,354 


33 

13J 

14i 

281 
20 

m 

112 
800 
li 


140,828 

197,672 

11,303 

78,582 

1,429 

1,796 

19,313 

43* 

166,192 

617, 158 


94 

1  13f 

92 

73* 

1  S^r 
07- 
80 

936 


•36,6SkM 

6.74i,IJ 

964,41 

]»521,« 

846^411 

77,58 

l,a61,« 

1,0Q0,« 

7,242,731 


68,996,598 


9,481,» 

21»0]6^» 

864.eH 

7,226»UB 

1,006,60 

66,M 

1,970,137 

96,9tt 

10,9G6>MI 


51,93d,  868 


37,370,414 

17,013,990 

109,786 

4,936,006 

702,796 

315,837 

2,806,136 

97,630 

7,748,406 


71,100,481 


4,966,46$ 
2,9^089 

149,016 
1,660,536 

163,218 
39,114 

6,939 
2,333,345 

13,168,10 
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Tablb  B^-Oontbned. 


Products. 


I. 


a 


11 


i 


1 
I 


KANSAS. 

loom bnehelB. 

do... 

' do... 

vheat do... 

les do... 

CO pounds. 

tons.. 


4,673,081 

201,598 

4,061 

146,500 

5,901 

24,268 

184,480 

22,043 

82,569 


25 
15 
17 
29 
23 
15 
43 
675 


186,923 

13,439 

239 

5,051 

4        256 

1,619 

4,290 

32f 
49,541 


$1  87 
2  01 
125 
96i 
1  27 
1  25 
268 

"i 
13  00 


Total. 


261,390f 


ASKA  TERRITORY. 

I  com bushels. 

t do... 

do... 

........... do... 

' — do... 

rheat do... 

es  ......  ...  —  do... 

CO pounds. 

tons.. 

Total 


1,366,622 
126,000 

1,600 
223,284 

4,630 


28* 

14 
16 

28 
20 


47,951 

9,000 

100 

7,974 

231 


99 
1  50 
129 

681 
1  22* 


106,102 

1,140 

18,391 


51* 


2,053£ 
'i3,'793" 

81,102 


208 
'7'33" 


16,402,121 

405, 21!^ 

5,076 

14 J,  372 

7,494 

30,360 

494,406 

2,480 

1,073,397 


8,561,918 


1,352,956 
189,000 

2,064 
152,577 

5,678 


220,692 
'134^806 


2,067,767 
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Table  D. 

\cral  summary  sliowing  the  number  of  bushels,  Sfc.,  of  each  crop,  the  number 
f  acres  of  each^  the  value  of  each,  and  the  bushels,  acres,  and  value  of  all, 
nd  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  same,  for  the  years  1863  and  ISOi,  and 
\€  comparison  between  the  same  years, 

AMOUNT  OF  CROPS. 


I86a 

1864. 

locreaso. 

DecreoBd. 

'lit             *      *      ,**,,. 

397,830,212 

19,989,305 
170.^29,864 
12,L%8J95 
15,786,122 
9ef,34i5,li>a 

530,451,403 
IfiU,  69:1,8-3:1 
19,872,975 
175,99(U94 
10,6.^1,178 
16,700,640 
9(3,532,029 

132,512,191 

""12  96*2  105 

""5,' 860^  330" 

116  360 

p^        ^       ^ -^-,^ 

i,'526^oiT 

Itwlicat     **- _---.* 

2, 914, 41  & 

lt)OJ*        *♦--.  --,--,  ^.^^ 

2,433,160 

Ttitah.,--,  ,-..,.*. 

888,546,,^>4 

163,353,083 
JB,346,7JCI 

1,012,875,142 

197,460,3^ 
13*116,691 

141,386,939 
34,107,147 

17,057,651 

IjC.CO       *. --» 

23i>,C39 

ACREAGE  OP  CROPS. 


an  com. 
•at 

-y  .... 
cwheat- 
toes  .  .. 
tcco 

Total 


15,312,441 

13,098,936 

1,439,607 

6,686,174 

557,299 

1,054,060 

1,129,804 

216,423 

15,641,504 


55,136,248 


17,438,752 

13,158,089 

1,410,983 

6,461,750 

536,820 

1,051,700 

902,295 

239, 826 

15,034,564 


56,234,779 


2,126,311 
59,153 


23,403 


2,208,867 


28,624 
224,424 

20,479 

2,360 

227,509 


606,940 


1,110,336 


VALUE  OF  CROPS. 


m  corn  ^ 

sy. 

I ceo.--. 
Total 


1278,089,603 

197,  99-2,  8:{7 

5^0,589,015 

105,  990,  905 

13,496,373 

12,660,469 

55.024,650 

24,239,609 

247,680,855 


955,764,322 


f52T,7]8.ie3 

294,315,119 

31.975,013 

139,  lia  1^247 

16,807.084 

21,986.763 

77, 184, 043 

29,1135,225 

365.707.074 


1,504,409,751 


|S?49,6a8,574 

96,322,282 

11,385,993 

;K3,390,342 

a,3K),711 

9,326.294 

22,1.^.393 

6,095,616 

118,026,219 


548,645,429 


'he  above  tables  of  the  general  summary  do  not  show  the  exact  comparative- 
jrencea  between  the  years  1863  and  1864,  because  the  latter  year  embraces 
crops  of  Kentucky,  which  are  not  in  the  year  of  1863.     Deducting  Kentucky 
1864,  the  comparison  will  be  as  follows: 
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TahU  of  compariton  between  1563  amd  1864. 


lr!63. 


i^ei. 


Ini 


Total.  ba«Lel3 c-^i.^^CS^M         909.821,100  I      71,274,596 

Tot  ill  tot^acco.  itounda lGi\:iiy^,(K2  '      l-k»,  ^.Q,  TdU  |... 

Tot.il  Lav.  tODS Ir.tMCTW  l?,«Xs4,3fi6  : 

Tuta!  acreage 55.1:^0,248  5:i,96ii,797    

Total  value  of  crops $d^,7G4,;;22  9l,44u.415,435  ,  ^4d4,651,113 


Explanation  and  comment  on  the  foregoing  tablet. 

Tbe  first  of  these  three  tables  exhibits  the  amannlt  the  yield  per  wot,  k 
total  acreage,  the  price  per  bushel,  &c.,  and  the  total  value  of  each  of  the  enp 
named  in  the  several  States.  The  amount  is  estimated  from  the  retiinisof » 
respondents  in  tenths,  increase  or  decrease,  of  the  preceding  cropA,  nH^ 
yield  per  acre  and  price  per  bushel,  &c.,  from  their  returns  also.  The  ivfflP 
yi(;ld  per  acre  and  the  average  price  per  bushel,  &c.,  are  ascertained  lor  MB 
State  from  them.  The  total  acreage  is  derived  by  dividing  the  yield  ps  0 
into  the  amount  of  the  crop,  and  the  total  value  by  maltipljring  thepM|B 
bushel,  &c.,  into  the  amount. 

A  more  accurate  way  would  be  to  make  this  division  and  mnltiplieatioiiiti 
the  crops  of  each  county,  instead  of  into  the  estimates  for  each  State,  tatt 
cannot  be  done,  for  the  Interior  Department  has  not  yet  pnUished  Ukb> 
given  by  the  census  returns  of  1860.  The  returns  of  each  State*  as  giniB 
the  abridged  census  report,  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  amount  of  the  crop  if 
1S62,  1863,  and  1864  have  been  estimated.  But  as  the  excess  of  one  eontfi 
much  counterbalanced  by  the  deficiency  of  another,  or  more  than  eonnteriMlaHl 
by  a  third,  the  general  result,  in  this  way,  from  the  many  returns  for  each  Mt 
affords  a  much  closer  approximation  than  would  be  supposed  at  first  View.  W 
fact  we  have  determined  by  various  means. 

The  prices  for  1863  were  taken  in  November  of  that  yc^ar*  and  for  1864  v 
the  Ist  day  of  January,  1865.  This  time  is  best  to  show  the  value  of  tfcacMp 
to  the  farmer,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  the  corps  is  sold  in  October,  Noreate 
and  December. 

The  table  of  comparison,  between  1863  and  1864,  exhibits  much  Ait>* 
iiitercHting.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  bushek  of  gtf>> 
(71,274.596,)  a  decrease  in  tobacco  of  22,849,322  pounds,  a  decrease  of  kj ft 
342,264  tons,  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  1,185,451  acres,  but  an  incMHBB 
value  of  $484,651,113. 

The  first  increase  is  from  the  com  crop,  which  regained  nearly  all  of  itol>' 
in  1863 ;  the  second  from  the  condition  of  the  currency,  and  is  a  snbjeettf  *( 
only  present  but  future  interest. 

The  value  of  the  corps,  the  market  value  of  gold  when  the  prices  were  tafai^'' 
the  per  cent,  increase  of  the  value  of  both,  are  as  follows : 


Years. 

Value  of  crops. 

Rate  of  gold. 

Gold,  inereaae 
percent. 

IncmMfria 

oeaL 

18C2 

$706,887,495 

955,764,322 

1,440,415,435 

131 
147 
227 

1803 

19 
C4 

••••••• 

1804 
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An  examination  of  the  increase  of  the  different  crops  in  1863  shows  that  it 
as  chiefly  in  those  most  demanded  hy  government  for  war  purposes ;  hence 
16  difference  between  12  per  cent,  and  35  per  cent.,  being  23  per  cent,  may  be 
;tributed  to  the  advance  in  value  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  war  demand.  The 
.crease  in  gold  value  in  1864  is  4  per  cent,  over  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
irps  of  that  year,  the  one  being  54  per  cent.,  the  other  50  per  cent.  This  com- 
bative decrease  in  the  value  of  the  crops  may  be  attributed  to  the  decreased 
reign  demand,  as  seen  in  the  decreased  exports. 

The  total  increase  from  November,  1862,  to  January  1,  1865,  in  gold  value 
73  per  cent.,  and  of  the  value  of  crops  103  per  cent.,  shpwing  the  war  demand 
liefly  has  added  about  80  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  crops,  and  the  increased 
due  of  gold  over  currency  about  73  per  cent. 

EXPLANATION   OF   THE   FOLLOWING   TABLES. 

It  will  be  seen  from    Table  A  that  the  prices  of  the  stock  are  desired  for 

'afferent  ages.      It  was  thought  that  correspondents  could  more  certainly  state 

le  prices  of  different  ages  than  to  estimate  the  average  price  of  all  ages.     As 

re  were  scarcely  any  data  by  which  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  in  each  of 

586  ages  could  be  determined,  no  State  or  national  census  having  ever  sepa- 

ed  the  ages,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  determine  this  proportion.  It  differs  in 
iferent  States.  A  State  that  raises  and  sells  a  particular  stock,  but  does  not 
^  it,  will  have  a  larger  proportion  of  younger  animals  than  one  that  raises  few 
\a  buys  a  good  many,  for  those  purchased  are  of  the  older  ages. 

It  is  impoi*tant  to  determine  the  value  of  this  stock — as  much  so  as  that  of  the 
•ops,  and  from  both,  dediicting  the  value  of  the  food  given  to  tJve  stock  that  is 
nbraced  in  the  value  of  crops,  to  estimate  the  value  of  all  products  of  agriculture'. 

0  approximate  to  the  actual  value  is  desirable,  for  in  this  way  could  be 
jen  the  influences  on  market  values  of  supply  and  demand,  and  of  the  condition 
'  the  currency.  In  Ireland  the  prices  given  to  the  stock  are  arbitrary,  having 
5  reference  to  market  values.     Mr.  Pringle  says  of  it : 

*«  The  Irish  registrar- general  has  been  in  the  habit  of  including  a  table  in  his 
tturns,  showing  the  estimated  value  of  live  stock  in  each  year.  These  esti- 
ates  are  calculated  according  to  the  rates  assumed  by  the  census  commissioners 
•  1841,  namely:  for  horses,  838  40  each;  cattle,  $31  40;  sheep,  $5  28;  and 
gs,  $6.      Th2^  I  consider  a  weak  point  in  the  Irish  statistical  returns.     It  is 

1  very  well  to  retain  those  rates  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  since  they  have 
3en  adopted ;  but  some  means  should  be  ti^en  to  arrive  at  a  closer  estimate  of 
le  real  value  of  the  live  stock,  for  the  assumed  rates  are  now  much  beneath  an 
ttual  average.     Thus  the  average  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  last  October 

r  at  Ballinasloe  were  as  follows  : 

•'*  Cattle. — First  class  oxen  and  heifers,  $98  40;  second-class  oxen,  $81  60; 
lifers,  $74  40;  third-class  oxen,  $61  20;  heifers,  $52  80;  fourth-class  oxen, 
36    60 ;  heifers,  $36. 

«*  Sheep. — First-class  wethers  and  ewes,  $15  12;  second-class  wethers,  $12; 
ves,  $12  96;  third-class  wethers,  $8  88;  ewes,  $9  CO;  fourth-class  wether& 
id  ewca,  87  20/^ 

This  mode  is  certainly  a  "weak  point,"  as  it  totally  disregards  an  approxi- 
ation  to  the  real  values.  The  plan  of  this  department  is  to  take  the  prices  in 
anuary  at  the  market  places  of  each  county,  and  from  these  take  a  general 
^erage  in  the  State,  and  by  it  calculate  the  value,  by  multiplying  it  into  the 
»tal  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  of  the  State.  The  prices  in  January,  as  a  general 
ling,   fairly  represent  the  value  of  the  year  round  to  the  farmer,  for  if  spring 

68  are  higher,  they  are  not  more  so  if  to  the  January  sales  the  cost  of  keep- 
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ingbo  added.  In  January,  too,  the  heavy  sales  of  early  winter  are  doring.d 
usually  show  the  averages  of  those  sales.  The  superiority  of  this  practice  ow 
ihe^xed  rates  adopted  in  the  Irish  estimates  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

As  just  stated,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  fix  a  general  estimate  of  the  prop 
tion  of  the  number  of  each  age  embraced  in  the  interrogatories  to  the  correppood- 
ents,  and  after  much  consideration  the  following  proportions  were  fixed  on: 

Horses  and  mules. — 1  year  old  and  under,  one-seventh  of  the  whole  nmnben 
between  1  and  2  years  old,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number;  between  2 and 3 
years  old,  one-third  of  the  whole  number;  over  3  years  old,  the  remainder. 

Cattle  and  oxen. — 1  year  old  and  under,  one-sixtJi  of  the  whole  number  ;bfr 
tween  1  and  2  years  old,  two-serentJis  of  the  whole  number;  between  2  and 3 
years  old,  one-third  of  the  whole  number;  over  3  years  old,  the  remainder. 

Cows. — No  distinction  of  ages. 

Sheep. — Under  1  year  old,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number ;  over  1  year  oR 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 

Ilogs. — Under  1  year  old,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number;  over  1  yw 
old,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number. 

Table  B  exhibits  the  numbers  and  value  of  the  live  stock  as  divided  and  rained 
by  the  foregoing  proportions,  estimated  by  the  average  prices  of  table  A- 

Tahle  C  shows  the  total  value  of  each  kind  of  live  stock,  and  the  average  price 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  each  kind  of  stock  into  the  total 
value  of  each. 

Table  D  is  the  same  table  in  effect  as  C,  but  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  vahe 
of  the  live  stock  of  each  State  separately. 

Table  E  exhibits  the  total  numbers  for  1864  and  1865,  the  increase  Andd^ 
crease  of  each  kind,  the  general  average  price  of  each  kind,  and  the  total  valne 
of  all  live  stock  in  January,  1865. 

TABLE  No.  2— THE  FARM  STOCK  OF  1864 

The  tables  of  this  stock  for  1864,  but  taken  in  Jannary,  1865,  are  divided 
as  follows : 

A.  Showing  the  questions  asked  the  correspondents  relative  to  the  numbeis 
and  prices  of  this  stock,  as  to  their  different  ages,  and  the  general  avenge  of 
these  for  each  State,  the  numbers  being  stated  in  tenths^  and  in  comparison  with 
those  of  January,  1864. 

B.  Exhibiting  the  actual  number  estimated  from  the  answers  in  tenths  as  gira 
in  the  previous  table,  (A,)  the  prices  and  value  of  each  kind  of  stock  accoiding 
to  their  different  ages. 

C.  Exhibiting  the  total  number  of  each  kind  of  stock,  the  average  price  fo 
all  ages,  and  the  total  value  of  each  kind  as  estimated  by  this  average  price. 

D.  Showing  the  total  number  and  value  of  each  kind  of  stock  for  each  of  tie 
States  as  estimated  by  the  average  price  in  the  last  table,  (O.) 

E.  Showing  the  total  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  for  M  of  the  States 
for  1864  and  1865  as  taken  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  of  these  yeart» 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  same,  and  the  average  price  for  each  stock  for 
all  these  States,  and  the  total  value  of  each  and  all. 
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Table  D, 

Shoicivg  the  total  number  and  total  value  of  each  kind  of  lite  stock,  and  the 
arc  rage  ^;r/cc  thereof,  for  each  State  separately,  as  taken  from  the  preceding 
general  table. 


Stoclt. 


MAINE. 


Horses 

Muk>H 

Cattle  and  oxen  . 

COWH 

Sheep 

Hogu 


Total. 


^EW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Horseg 

Muleg 

Cattle  and  oxen . 

Cowa 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


VERMONT. 


Horses 

]Slulf8 

Cattle  and  oxen  . 
Cows 


Shet- p  . 
Hog8  .. 


Total. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hornes 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen  . . . 

CoW8 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


RHODE    ISLAND. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen  . 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sheep  

Hogs 


Total. 


11 


52, 147 

124 

172,  823 

135, 059 

905, 847 

38,  221 


34,404 

10 

121,521 

77,000 
a'>,'),7l4 

32,  790 


49,920 
,35 

152,01)5 

lG2,:i56 

1,252,089 

32,  445 


48,509 
119 
122, 874 
134, 121 
201,  957 

50,611 


7,063 
12 
20.553 
21,290 
32.624 
12,  094 


34,554 
88 
133, 195 
109,714 
179.  343 

52, 356 


$70  42 


35  89 
43  70 
5  44 
16  50 


66  37 


33  36 

39  30 

5  44 

19  12 


75  18 


39  87 
43  11 
5  98 
18  33 


78  75 


38  37 
52  50 
6  20 
18  99 


79  28 


34  34 

46  67 

6  37 

17  16 


80  56 


34  73 

40  60 

6  08 

17  37 


'3 

3 

O 


$3,966,269 


6. 203, 341 

5, 802, 078 

4, 936,  509 

630, 931 


21,539,128 


2,283,616 


4. 055,  081 

3,  026, 100 

3, 568, 724 

627, 101 


13, 560, 612 


3,753,338 


6, 064,  899 

6, 999, 167 

7,  493,  753 

594, 795 


24,  905, 952 


3, 658,  506 


4. 715. 333 

7,041,352 

1, 262, 232 

961,360 


17, 638, 783 


560,015 


705, 914 
993,604 
207,896 
207,600 


2, 675, 029 


2,773,670 


4, 626, 310 

4,454,368 

1,080,541 

909,685 


13, 844, 574 


Stock. 


NEW  YORK. 


Hones 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen.. 

COWH 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


NEW  JERSET. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total., 


PENNSTLTANIA. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


MARTLilND. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


DELAWARE. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen., 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs , 


Total. 


KENTUCXT. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


406,763 
1,732 

726.412 
1,220,200 
4,576,310 

699, 983 


78,715 
6,816 

88,784 
135,693 
175. 256 
183,459 


382,288 

10, 486 

693, 351 

655, 397 

2, 871, 503 

829, 728 


78,620 

9,599 

128,469 

94,845 
250,072 
328,927 


14, 112 
2,250 
27,403 
19,215 
17,500 
32,199 


209,136 
71,702 
361,627 
172,346 
813, 400 


tsO 

2 


$85  84 
104  22 
33  15 
44  31 
5  51 
14  13 


104  72 
106  97 
34  36 
48  00 
6  23 
15  18 


86  14 
112  14 
28  60 
39  22 
5  62 
12  11 


81  43 
99  10 
24  31 
38  00 
7  01 
10  04 


77  16 
Estim'd. 
29  41 
42  50 
5  99 
14  74 


75  74 

100  24 

30  10 

42  29 

5  52 

688 


I 


$35, 

'  24, 

54, 

25. 

9> 


089,160 
180,520 
082, 276 
067,062 
226, 910 
890,762 


148, 536, 690 


243,083 
729,132 
050,963 
513,264 
093, 159 
785,828 


22,415,429 


$32,931,673 
1, 175,  973 
19, 835, 478 
25, 704, 470 
16,166,561 
10,048,006 


105, 862, 161 


6,403,796 
951, 279 
3, 123, 536 
3, 604, 110 
1,755,505 
3,302,429 


19, 139,  655 


1,088,892 
254,250 
805,  975 
816,637 
104,999 
474,854 


3, 545, 607 


15, 841, 009 
7. 187, 561 

10. 886, 792 
7,288,512 
4,494,035 

11,031,725 


56,729,634 
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Stock. 


OHIO. 


Horses 

Muleg 

Cattle  and  oxen 

COWB 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


MICHIGAN. 


Hones 

Mules 

Cattle  undoxon. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


INDIANA. 


Horses , 

Ifnk-s 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sht-ep 

Hogs 


Total. 


ILUNOIS. 


Horses , 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


MISSOURL 


Total. 


163,708 
618 
328, 901 
S-.H).  825 
3,  (hM),  (X36 
33!),6U<i 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 

Hogs 


If 


520.4(y7 

7. 5:19 

74t«.  979 

cm,  799 

5, 795. 340 

1, 779, 176 


358.692 

19,  5:J5 

546,558 

445,  140 

2,455,913 

2,025,474 


550, 513 

49, 257 

978. 700 

551,3-J7 

2,00-J,  112 

2,034,231 


217, 943 
49.645 
471.006 
272,718 
80i»,  5()5 
988,857 


173  76 

100  88 

24  16 

35  13 

5  49 

926 


138,396,820 
760.558 
18.099,793 
21, 422, 238 
31,816,417 
16,484,065 


.1126,979, 891 


82  80 

100  69 

25  45 

32  27 

5  20 

7  25 


13,560,230 

62. 229 

8, 372.  682 

7,  126, 022 

15. 726. 995 
2,463,645 


77  77 
98  63 
22  29 
32  07 
4  71 
7  08 


47,311,803 


27, 899. 426 
1, 92.^  660 
12.  187, 105 
14. 596.  ai9 
11,579.630 
14, 355, 544 


81  84 

102  10 

21  66 

30  46 

525 

8  68 


76  90 
102  66 

19  21 

20  61 

3  77 

4  70 


82. 543, 704 


45, 059, 032 
5, 029, 196 
21.202,874 
16. 793. 420 
10.841,554 
17,662,212 


116,588,288 


16,960,151 
5,096,953 
9,051,787 
5,620,717 
3. 052, 060 
4. 650, 098 

44,431,766 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  ozeu 

Cows 

Rh*^p 

Hogs 


Horses. 

Mules. 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows. 

Sheep  .  , 

Uogi.. 

Total., 


MINNESOTA. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen. 

Cows 

Sbet'p 

Hogs 


Total. 


KANSAS. 


Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen.. 

Cows , 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total.. 


NEBRASKA  TXR. 


Horsei 

Mules 

Cattle  and  oxen.. 

Cows 

Sheep , 

Hogs 


*  650 

127, 175 

78,768 

64.641 

109,016 


27,830 
8,264 

118,461 
89.998 
60,486 

102,946 


85  39 

109  27 

SI  66 

26  35 

5S2 

8  42 


78  16 

100  S3 

S0  8B 

86  66 

4  78 

5S6 


0,667 
1.130 
53,606 
17.430 
10,873 


85  79 

12190 

36  46 

30  63 

6  10 

693 


2.7«» 

S;  07^337 
337.:» 

916;  IS 


8.881.013 


an,  313 

^475.O05 
l,9BI.SIi 

SKI  on 


Total.. 


T,3M.<SI 


m.738 
1,418.918 

66.3(7 
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Table  E, 

^wing  the  total  number  of  live  stock  for  1864  and  1865,  the  increase  and 
lecrcase  thereof  ^  the  general  average  price  of  each  kind,  the  value  of  each, 
ind  the  total  value. 


1864. 

1865. 

Increaie. 

Decrease. 

•ses -- 

4,049,142 

280,847 

7,965,439 

6,066,748 

24,346,391 

16,148,712 

3,740,933 

247,553 

7.072,591 

5,768,130 

28,647,269 

13,070,887 

308,209 

33,294 

892,848 

296,618 

les 

tlo  and  oxen ....... .... .... .... 

ITS  ......  ......  ......  ......  .... 

en - 

4,300,878 

v,^      ........................... 

ra ... .................. 

3,077,825 

jO    ......................... 

Total 

58,857,279 

58,547,363 

4,300,878 

4,610,794 

Number,  average  price,  and  total  value  for  January,  1865. 


Number. 

Average  price. 

Total  yalne. 

ses .................................. 

3,740,933 

247,553 

7,072,591 

5,766,130 

28,647,269 

13,070,887 

$80  84 

102  08 

26  17 

36  70 

'    540 

855 

$302,425,499 
25,041,488 
185,090,087 
211,718,270 
154,807,466 
111,796,318 

es  ......  ........................_... 

lo  and  oxen 

'S. .......................... ........ 

■»D  ......   ............................ 

.^  ......   ............................ 

'8  -  ......  ......  ...... ...1  ....  ....  .... 

Total 1 

990,879,128 

?bese  tables  sbow  tbe  value  of  the  live  stock  of  the  fann  to  be  $990,879,128. 
the  montbly  report  for  February  the  value  of  the  crops  was  placed  at 
504,543,690.  Together,  they  make  $2,495,422,818;  but  no  one  in  his 
ses  will  regard  that  as  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of  the  farm  em- 
ced  in  these  tables,  although  both  are  often  thus  put  together.  They  should 
ler  be  totally  separated  by  deducting  the  value  of  the  live  stock  from  the 
ps ;  for  no  farmer  can  believe  that  live  stock  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
ir  food  at  its  market  values  during  the  year  of  1864. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

IMPORTS. 


Year. 

Diy  goods. 

Specie. 

GeDeral  mer- 
chandise. 

Total  imports. 

$103,927,100 
43,636,689 
56,121,227 
67,274,547 
71,589,752 
24,624,166 

$8,^2,330 

37,088,413 

1,390,277 

1,525,811 

2,265,622 

$125,481,030 

81,043,688 

117,140,813 

118,814,219 

144,270,386 

54,918,054 

$238,260,460 
162,768,790 
174,652,317 
187,614,577 
218,125,760 
79,542,220 

>,  6  months  of......... 
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EXPORTS. 


Years. 


Domestic  pro- 
duce. 


Specie. 


Forei^  m'dse 
exported. 


Total  apff& 


leco 

leci 

ldO-4 

IdKJ 

M>4 

J  805,  C  mouths  of 


895,40^,296 

i:n,:wr»,9i)r> 

149,179,591 

104,249,177 

21)1,  H55, 089 

80,093,722 


$42,191,171 
4,2:«5,250 
59, 4:r7, 021 
49,754,(J06 
50,825,021 
17,988,916 


$8, 023, 994 
7,308,906 
7,755,231 
0,461,791 

19,906,553 


8145,  (»lfl 
142,931.l4l 
2I6,3n.?fl 
2'JU,463.llSt 

272,WMfl 


Shipment  of  specie  from  San  Francisco. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Mercantile  Gazette.] 


YixM-m. 

Ettst  aiiorts* 

England. 

Chiufv. 

Panama. 

Oih<?r  ports. 

Total 

1854-,..,. 

$40,5:«,1G0 

6:^,7^1,0^0 

$9G5,&S7 

e*i04,502 

$360, 90B 

$52,CUa,633 

1&55 -...-, 

:J8,7:W>,ri04 

.=S,  |r*2,  iTiti 

ri.S9. 07.^1 

^m.^m 

1213,120 

45,  Ifil,:^! 

1850,-,.- 

;^,J*J5,L«J4 

y,iyHi,2^9 

1,30H,K^>2 

253,^^ 

573,733 

50,697,1^1 

lii-*7  ,---- 

:i"i,riJi,778 

9,:h7,74:j 

2,99^.204 

410,929 

692,978 

4t*,in«,(S9i 

l^TiS 

:rj,eui,;i:so 

9,2o:j,7:;9 

1,910,007 

Si99,265 

17,^>,779 

47,5^4,836 

lBo9 , 

40,140,4:17 

3.9IU,U"5U 

'^,mKim 

279,949 

902,3^ 

47,640,4^ 

}eO(» 

3.-1,719,^90 

2,t)72.9:MJ 

:i,:n4,080 

3tJ0,8l9 

258, 1B5 

42,325,^6 

ititii—- .. 

32,l^^'^,^)!l 

4,001,779 

a,  54 1, 279 

349,769 

95,920 

40,GT(i,7^- 

ifoa.-^.. 

20,  llM,ir:-, 

12,9511.140 

2,rrfH>,754 

4:14.5^ 

3:^2,324 

42, 56  J,  761 

ii^i-„... 

10,  y^J.  :t;so 

2!^,  41)7, 250 

4,VHJ0,370 

a,5O:!,20G 

GU5,667 

40,071,9211 

iai4 

J2,:il  0.122 

:w,4:h;.42H 

7,er:ie,ir7;5 

i*78,795 

686,638 

55,707,3111 

li^050ra^ht* 

0,990,7^1 

9,7UU,5:V> 

y,:fj,i>20 

23rj,  000 

267,360 

21,050,613 

Total,... 

360,972,0(U) 

132,519,000 

:j0,O28,42i 

5,^*31,397 

4,470,tK0 

540,464,147 

Exports  of  specie  from  Xcto  York  and  San  Francisco. 

By  deducting  the  amount  of  specie  exported  from  San  Francisco  to  the  ewt- 
ern  ports  from  the  total  export,  and  adding  to  the  remainder  the  specie  exported 
from  New  York,  we  shall  have  a  close  approximation  to  the  amoont  annually 
exported  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which  will  show,  as  nearly  as  ve 
can,  the  export  of  specie  from  the  United  States. 


Years. 


Specie  exported. 


1800 848,797,791 

1861 12,  275, 155 

1862 75,  804,  747 

1863 85,  436, 656 

1864 94,  216,  700 

1865,  6  months  of 32,  042,  738 


Gold  Teoeived  for  cat- 
torn  datiee. 


952,254,117 
56,943,454 
67,926,585 
36,856,702 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

T  bt  of  the  United  States  on  the  Slst  day  of  July,  1865,  the  annual 

accruing  thereon,  and  the  entire  interest  on  the  whole  debt,  are  as  fol- 
ws  : 

Debt  bearing  gold  interest. 

Principal.  Interett. 

re  per  cent,  bonds $199,79-^100  00        $9,989,605  00 

percent,  bonds 908,870,541  80        54,53-2,23-^  50 

►tal  bonds  bearing  coin  interest 1, 108,662,641  80        64,521,837  50 

Debt  bearing  currency  interest, 

•ur  per  cent,  temporary  loan $646,936  56  $25,877  46 

vc  i>cr  cent,  loan  and  notes 63,853,497  90  3,192.674  89 

c  per  cent,  loans,  certiticates,  and  bonds 182, 534, 640  59  10, 952, 078  43 

J  treasury  notes 830,000,000  tO  60,C9O,G00  00 

Total 1,077,035,075  05        74,760,6.50  78 

Debt  on  which  tlie  interest  is  not  due  for  three  years, 
[Mjr  cent,  compound-interest  notes $212, 121 ,  470  GO      $1 3, 575, 774  08 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased. 
.nds  and  notes $1,527,120  CO 

Debtf  other  than  currency^  drawing  no  interest, 
ailed  for  requisitions  and  miscellaneous $15, 736, 000  00 

Debt  bearing  no  interest ^  being  currency, 

tes  known  as  greenbacks $433, 1(>0, 569  00 

ftctiunul  currency 25, 750, 032  51 

458,910,601  51 
duct  from  these  coin  and  currency  in  the  treasury 116, 7b9, 6;i2  59 

[Currency  debt 342,170,968  92 

Recapitulation, 

Principal.  IntercHt. 

bt  bearing  gold  interest $1, 108, 6(52,(^1  80  $84,521,837  50 

;bt  bcju lug  currency  interest 1 ,  077, 0X>,  075  05  74, 760, 630  78 

•bt  on  which  interest  is  not  due  for  three  years. . .        2i-2, 121, 470  00  13, 575, 774  08 

Total  interest 15-2,858,242  36 

•bt  drawing  no  interest,  not  being  currency $17,263, 120  09 

^bt  bearing  no  interest,  being  currency 342, 170,968  92 

Total  debt 2,757,253,275  86 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  interest  accruing  on  the 
unt  of  the  national  debt  as  it  was  on  the  Slst  day  of  Jul^  last  is 
o2,8o8,242  36,  but  of  which  $13,575,774  OS  are  not  payable  until  the  expira- 
n  of  three  years,  when  both  principal  and  the  three  years*  accumulated  interest 
creou  will  become  due.  We  learn  that  these  compound  interest  notes,  or  a 
rtion  of  them,  will  be  converted  into  bonds,  under  the  act  authorizing  their 
)ue. 
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The  amount  of  the  United  States  currency  July  31,  1S65. 

Five  per  cent,  notes $39,954,^4! 

Six  per  cent,  compound  interest  notes 5{12, 121,470 W 

Greenbacks  not  bearing  interest 433, 150,569  <■' 

Fractional  currency 25,7ii0,(lffi5l 


710,976,auUI 

National  banks*  circulation J.     157,91/7,665  * 

Supposed  amount  of  State  banks'  circulation 80,  (iUO,  UW  * 


Total  circulation 948.883,96601 


Revenues  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  186i 

From  interaal  taxes  as  follows : 

On  manufacturers  and  their  productions $75, 403, 386  60 

On  slaughtered  animals 695, 201 6S 

On  advertisements,  femes,  express  companies,  &c 2,  895, 995  63 

For  licenses , 7, 145, 388  71 

On  incomes 14,  919, 279  oS 

On  legacies 310, 836  IS 

On  carriages,  billiard  tables,  yachls,  plate,  &c 520,283  35 

For  penalties,  &c 185,  ggi  94 

On  sales,  &c 138, 082  43 

For  passports 483  00 

On  banks,  insurance,  railroad,  canal,  and  turnpike  companies.  7,  017, 547  03 

On  salaries 1,  705,'  124  63 

For  stamps 5,  894, 945  14 

Sundries 18, 890  54 


116,550.672  45 

Deduct  expenses,  salaries,  &c.,  of  assessors  and  collectors.       5,  526, 884  60 


Net  total 111.  021. 787  85 

Net  amount  collected 108,  469, 922  62 


Amount  not  paid  over 2,  551, 865  23 


The  chief  revenues  of  the  government,  being  from  internal  taxes  and  cob- 
toms,  were  for  1864  as  follows : 

Payable  in  currency,  internal  taxes 6108,  469, 922  62 

Payable  in  coin,  customs 67,  026, 585  00 


Total 176,  396, 507  62 


Total  annual  interest  on  debt,  July  31,  1866 $152,  858, 242  36 


The  taxes  on  manvfactures. 

As  the  internal  taxes  on  manufacturers  and  their  prodactions  are  the  mo^ 
important,  and  will  give  rise  to  much  legislation,  in  which  conflicting  inteiats 
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-will  pre33  heavily  against  thit  equality  on  which  all  clissea  and  occupations 
ehould  be  placed,  we  give  the  following  interesting  table  taken  from  HunCf 
Merchants'  Magazine,  showing  the  taxes  collected  in  1S64  from  the  principal 
manufactures  of  the  country,  and  the  proportion  of  them  paid  by  each  State. 

The  amounts  collected  and  the  value  of  the  mamifactures  assessed  are  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


States. 


Total  taxatton. 


Vttlo^  taxed  %i  3 

p«r  cent 


Hank  OS 

umniitUeEiir* 

lug  Sittte. 


Huiiie  —  - - 

ISi'w  Huinptjliirci. 

CuDiieeticuL  --.. 


New  England  States . 


Kt'W  Jt'r*^*y. -. 

Pttms)  1  vauia  -  - 

Dtltmare  .^. 

Maryjuiwl.. , 

Distrk't  uf  Colnmbia, 
Yirgiuia ,,-...,,,.-', 


Atlantic  StateSp  d:cu  . 


Wfst  Virginia, 

Bliasiiuri  ,*-.,. 
Tounp^see 


Simtbem  Interior  States. 


Olib.- 

Indinna. . .  - 

IlllrjoiM 

Miebigun  ., 
AViiiNjtiiiin  . 

Miiiiit'itota  . 


Northern  Interior  States - 


Crttifoniia 

Oft;;<>ii-^ 

Now  Mexico. 
Utah.  ,.---- 

Coiorodo^ 

^^ovtlJa^ 

WaitliiDgtoa. 


Pftt'Ific  States  . 


1868,658  47 
Baa,  118  44 

8/^r7,8Ga  02 
1, 380, mi  7G 
2,273,^55  60 


27,770,615 
7,7i5!,(194 

275, 948, 767 
46,013,  V^h 


13,Hj^,270  Jl  I         My^Mt.'SXi 


$1G,8&1JP  01 

s,tr7a,5'-^  n 

9,618,462  22 

250,9.^2  41 

l,848,(y0  ^ 

71,;mi  a:* 

iy,D55  52 


f5i(]r,703,767 

6y,  117, 6*7 

3i0, 61»,  407 

8,  (M>5,  i}&A 

2,:i78,044 


a<»,74J,fff4  55  I     1,024,732.4^' 


3,001,94:*  06 
2,4K(,52J  91 

517,07:1  84 
l,94;J,8tM  U4 


^,279,197 
Hj2,  0(14,709 
HO,45(J,7yi 
17,235,795 
64,76:1,1:14 


!:*,  Jrf3,8U8  77  |         272, 79:i,  (12G 


|a,  458, 937  95 
2,556,048  ^5 

B,m},Am  02 

762,669  5J 

603,909  1^ 

369,:fi6  79 

2l,r»ri4  87 

16,0:19  21 

3,949  25 


f^iri,  297, 9:^3 

85,20J,632 

279,649,Bj7 

25,422,317 

20,1311,326 

11^,496 
5:JI,640 
131,642 


22, 1H4,9;J2  33 


739,497,744 


U3,9e9  65 

gjie  20 

6,^3  25 
5,542  64 

11,516  m 

4,405  74 

$19,*^4,5T4 
70S, 988 
7,873 
208,775 
184,755 
38.1,869 
148,858 


641,330  81 


21,377,693 
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States. 

Total  taxation. 

ValaetaxedatG 
per  cent. 

Back  as 

miUHifiKnir- 
ingSWf. 

Six  New  Kntfland  States ............... 

$13,885,270  11 

30,741,974  55 

8,183,808  77 

22,184,932  33 

641,330  81 

$462,842,337 

1,024,732,485 

272,793,626 

739,497,744 

21,377,693 

Six  Atlantic  States  and  D.  C 

rive  Southern  Interior  States,  &c 

Nine  Northern  Interior'  States,  &c 

Seven  Pacific  States,  &c. 

A'l^firref'ate ...... .......... ...... .... 

75,637,316  57 

2,521,243,885 

The  articles  yielding  the  priricipal  part  of  the  foregoing  taxes  are  a$fMfm: 


Cigars 

New  York $456,  461 

Pennsylvania 292,  784 

Coal 


47 
07 


81,  255, 424  89 


572.  436  h\ 


Pennsylvania 437, 192  68 

Ohio 46,364  34 

Illinois 32,  385  26 

Maryland 27,554  43 

Confection  kr  y 465, 793  15 

New  York 109,  303  26 

Illinois 67,  754  43 

Ohio 58, 602  77 

Pennsylvania 57,  205  37 

Massachusetts 46,  990  36 

Cotton,  (raw) 1,  268, 412  56 

Tennessee 488,  325  SO 

Louisiana 436,  044  62 

Ohio 94,086  59 

Kentucky 83,  050  15 

Pennsylvania 57,  895  38 

Cotton  goods 3,  543, 176  51 

Massachusetts 1, 128,  928  77 

Rhode  Island 593,  040  53 

Maine 350,  546  71 

New  York 315,  000  67 

Pennsylvania 310,  554  92 

Connecticut 306,  426  18 

Maryland 127,  522  S6 

Distilled  spirits 28,  431, 797  S3 

Illinois 7,  262,  433  15 

Ohio 6.  442.  408  03 

New  York 5,  986,  255  30 

Pennsylvania 2, 194,  425  94 

Indiana 2,  084,  402  00 

Kentucky 1, 157,  364  13 

Fermentkd  liquors 2,  223  719  73 

New  York 780,  255  78 

Pennt^ylvania 310,  287  98 

Ohio 209,685  97 

Illinois 155,  590  21 
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Missouri $112,428  11 

Massachusetts 97,  831  59 

iS $714,740  13 

New  York 297, 330  24 

reuDe7lvaTua 124,  995  53 

Maseacbusetts 67,  274  05 

Ohio 36, 105  92 

Louisiana 27, 549  64 

Illinois 27,  525  33 

Maryland 26,  889  64 

California 16,117  14 

District  of  Columbia 15,  809  53 

Missouri 15.  702  SO 

or*  Mamtactures 3,  202, 855  14 

Pcnn^ylvaub 944,  094  93 

N(3wr  York 557,  603  97 

Jlcussacliupetts 471,  459  25 

New  Jersey 278,  475  64 

Connecticut 242,  745  51 

Ohio 199,158  53 

THER 3,  717,  433  87 

Mjissiicbusettd 1,  615,  J58  53 

Now  York 715,  835  16 

Peimaylviinia 422,  949  14 

ATE  RIAL,  AIAM  KACTURE  OP,  (uot  Otherwise  provided  for) . . .     6,  285,  076  32 

New  York       2,  232, 165  07 

Massathu&c^ttH 1, 131,  506  85 

Pennsylvania 1,  028,  458  35 

L,  (petroleum) 2,  201,  573  20 

l^omisylvania 1,  334,  997  38 

New  York 241,  863  44 

Ohio 241,  013  46 

Massachusetts 206,  291  51 

iPER,  and  MAMJFACTURES  OF 911,914  72 

New  York 240,  447  71 

Massachusetts 226,  678  60 

Pennsylvania 119,  930  25 

Connecticut 83,  763  35 

Ohio 54,  269  59 

CJAR,  (raw) 1,267,616  28 

Louisiana 1,  257,  195  37 

GAR,  (refined) 873,  139  85 

New  York 464,  779  68 

Pennsylvania 124,  587  90 

MaWchnt^eUa 81,  339  43 

Maryland 56,  037  93 

>BArCO,  MANUFACTURES  OF 7,  086,  684   74 

New  York 1,  558,  086  L'O 

Kentucky 1,  744,  714  81 

Missouri 1,  329,  258  51 

Ohio 716,567  89 

Pennsylvania 360,  568  99 

Michigan 287,  007  49 

Illinois 333.  450  91 

Indiana 131,  857  67 

GOD- WARES 1, 679. 940  25 
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New  York $413,  132  27 

Ohio 263,445  77 

Pennsylvania 187,  905  01 

Massachusetts 183,  740  86 

Illinois 120,  577  87 

Wool,  manufacturks  of $3, 647, 246  61 

Massachusetts 1, 191,  177  91 

Pennsylvania 495,  739  12 

Connecticut 473,  630  86 

New  York 390,  949  48 

Rhode  Island 318,  950  58 

EXPORTS  AND  PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCE 

Exports  from  New  York  of  the  leading  agricultural  product 9  Jrom  Januarji  I. 
1864,  to  December  28,  1864,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  time  in  1863, 
and  their  prices  in  New  York  and  Chicago  on  the  ^^tJi  day  trf"  December^  186i 


Articles. 


Wheat  flour bbls.. 

Kyo  flour bbls.. 

Coninieul bbls . . 

AVbeut bush . . 

Corn bush . . 

Rye bush . . 

IJjirley bush . . 

Outs bush . . 

Peas bush . . 

Cotton bales . . 

Hay bales . . 

Hops bales.. 

Leaf  tt)bacco hhds . . 

Leaf  tobacco pkffs . . 

^lauufact'd  tobacco,  .lbs.. 

Petroleum galls . . 

Pork bbls.. 

W^^i bbls.. 

lieef tierces . . 

Cut  meats lbs . . 

IJuttor lbs. 

Cheese lbs . 

Lard lbs. 

Tallow lbs. 

Wool,  (fleece) lbs. 


1664. 


1,918,593 

2,840 

105,142 

12,195,433 

846,831 

588 

150 

42, 125 

186, 159 

2C, 765 

40,325 

22,077 

90,559 

70, 845 

5,350,014 

21,359,()29 

130,072 

30, 548 

49,299 

93,800,258 

14,174,861 

49, 755,  842 

53,430,128 

31,987,970 


1863. 


2,527,338 

5,461 

140,561 

15,424,889 

7,533,4.31 

416,369 

52, 439 

12<),556 

110,911 

13,945 

19,986 

25,409 

59,744 

47,695 

3,542,210 


192,903 
41,632 
62,868 
183,  .519, 060 
23,060,793 
40,781,108 
120,881,862 
43,487,731 


Prices  27th  De- 
cember in  New 
York. 


$9  45 

8  75 


to  $12  00 
to     95K> 


Prices  in  Chkago. 


85   to      105 


(600  to$ll£> 
700  to    725 


8  75    to 

880 
285 

218   to 

154 

to 

178 

176   to 

186 

88 

to 

»5 

170    to 

205 

1  10 

to 

la) 

208 

155 

98   to 

106 

65 

to 

66 

1  15  per 
140    to 

lb. 

190 

80 

to 

110 

30    to 

50 

33 

to 

S> 

lOjto 

32 

.::::::::;.    1 

i^ 

in 

150 

70 

4150 

39  25    to 

35  CO 

to 

37  00 

19  00    to 

24  00 

16  00 

to 

2000 

17ito 

21 

15 

to 

18 

38   to 

60 

30 

to 

48 

15    to 

24 

16 

to 

2t 

20    to 

«4i 

21 

to 

«i 

161  to 

m 

•  ...•• 

80  to      $ 
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Hsfrom  New  York  of  the  leading  agricultural  producU  from  January  1, 
5,  to  July  5,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  tirne  in  1864,  and  their 
:es  in  New  York  and  Chicago  on  the  5th  of  Ju*y, 


Articles. 


flour bbls.. 

lur bbls.. 

leftl bbls . . 

bush.. 

bush . . 

bush.. 

bush.. 

bush.. 

bush.. 

bales . . 

bales . . 

bales . . 

•bacco hhds.. 

^bacco pkgs.. 

ict'd  tobacco.. lbs.. 

um galls.. 

bbls.. 

bbls.. 

tierces . . 

!ats lbs . . 

lbs.. 

lbs.. 

lbs.. 

lbs.. 

^fleece) lbs.. 


679, 124 

1.408 

75,542 

480,001 

382,853 

141 


45,637 
24,462 

21,769 

18, 145 

12,877 

34,500 

39,242 

2,174,215 

4, 005, 689 

70,553 

21,872 

34,437 

20,153,095 

7,583,060 

14,039,594 

10,047,833 

12,411,477 


|3 


£- 


1,042,874 

2,103 

65,506 

7,541,990 

155,403 

405 

150 

22,201 

140,411 

22,615 

17,428 

15,575 

25,415 

39,598 

2,101,742 

7,690,:596 

82,656 

21,327 

39,338 

80,964,830 

5,956,373 

14,896,807 

33,744,011 

21,135,148 


Prices  July  5, 
1865— New  York 


$5  00  to  $7  65 

5  30  to    5  60 

4  50  to    5  15 

1  26  to    1  44 

70  to       80 


69  to  70 
1  00  to  1  30 
32  to  50 
95  per  100  lbs. 
10  to  30 
8ito       22 


52i 
23  25   to  26  00 
10  00   to  16  00 


12  to 
20  to 
10  to 
ISito 
10  to 
55   to 


20 
22 
15 

111 
75 


Prices  July 
6, 1865— Chicago. 


$4  12i  to  $3  75 
4  50   to    4  75 


861  to  1  07 

46   to  53f 

51   to  54 

55 

38   to  42i 


80   to       90 
25   to       35 


60   to    1  25 


24  00   to  26  00 
8  00   to  14  00 


12   to        16i 


12   to       17 
17   to       18 


43   to    50 


IMENTS. — The  above  tables  exhibit  the  decreased  exports  of  our  leading 
Itural  productions.  The  falling  oflF  in  wheat  and  flour  is  remarkable,  and 
;o8  the  low  prices  in  Great  Britain.  Beef  and  pork  have  attained  such 
fites  here  that  a  decreased  exportation  was  to  have  been  expected ;  yet 
crease,  though  great  in  cat  meats,  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  that  of 
3readstuffs.  Petroleum  has  decreased  nearly  one-half,  for  Europeans  are 
^  it  for  themselves,  and  the  speculation  in  coal-oil  lands  is  rapidly  sub- 
here. 

h  such  a  decreased  export  trade  as  is  seen  in  this  table  let  farmers  beware 
ts  at  the  stores.     Lidioidual  and  national  economy  were  never  more  de- 
d  than  now. 
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Table  ihowing  the  vdfue  of  the  currency.  ' 

The  prices  given  in  the  preceding  table  are  those  established  by  theeunKj. 
and  not  by  the  standard  of  gold  values;  hence  the  following  table»  showing tk 
difference  between  gold  and  correncj,  is  necessary  to  folly  underatand  thetilk 
of  prices. 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


1802. 

18G3. 

1864. 

1865. 

2 

112 

135 

152 

228 

9 

1J5 

138 

152 

226 

16 

112 

146 

155 

220 

23 

113 

147 

158 

200 

30 

113 

157 

157 

213 

6 

113 

157 

159 

213 

13 

114 

155 

159 

206 

20 

113 

163 

161 

200 

27 

112 

171 

161 

200 

5 

112 

155 

162 

198 

12 

111 

161 

162 

188 

19 

111 

155 

162 

164 

26 

111 

139 

170 

154 

2 

112 

153 

168 

147 

9 

111 

147 

171 

144 

16 

111 

154 

180 

151 

23 

111 

150 

179 

151 

30 

112 

150 

180 

146 

7 

112 

155 

172 

141 

14 

113 

150 

172 

130 

21 

113 

150 

183 

130 

28 

114 

143 

186 

136 

4 

113 

146 

191 

i:J6 

11 

114 

142 

199 

141 

18 

115 

144 

196 

142 

25 

118 

145 

220 

141 

July 


August 


3 

9 

16 

23 

30 
6 
13 
20 
27 

September  5 
12 
19 
26 

October      2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

November  7 
14 
21 
28 

December  4 
11 
18 
25 


1862.      1863.    1861  ia& 


119 

119 

114 

114 

114 

115 

115 

1J9 

119 

117 

120 

123 

127 

133 

IJSt 

130 

131 

131 

130 

189 

133 

132 

132 

133 


144 

131 

126 

126 

127 

127 

l^ 

124 

12i 

131 

129 

136 

139 

142 

147 

153 

146 

146 

147 

147 

153 

146 

162 

162 

162 

152 


237 

275 

253 

251 

256 

260 

255 

857 

219 

239 

280 

285 

191 

190 

198 

214 
224 

242 
245 
219 


235 
215 
217 


Capital  invested  in,  and  the  annttal  profits  of,  the  industritd  pmrsmUt. 


R.  G.  Dnnn  &  Co.,  of  the  mercantile  agency  of  New  York,  have  eompOei 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  basii^ess  firms  and  their  eapital  ia 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  trading  operations  in  1864. 

In  publishing  this  table,  they  say : 

"  The  deep  interest  we  have  felt  in  arriving  at  correct  sta         9»  to 
the  judgment  of  our  subscribers,  has  indnc^  us  to  make  t&o 
careful  research  of  our  records,  at  this  particular  juncture*  In  oi 
to  them,  at  a  glance,  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  mer      tilei 
r.nd  trading  interests  in  the  loyal  States.    This  estimate  is      t  oi 
eraging  the  whole  number  of  traders,  but  by  a  specific  ex 
name  or  firm.     It  has  been  the  work  of  months,  both  with 
officers  throughout  the  country,  and  the  result  is  shown  m  me 
arranged  by  States  and  the  principal  cities.    The  States  of  Miaw 
Louisiana,  and  Kansas  having  been  made  the  theatre  of  war,  I 
izing  trade,  are  consequently  not  fully  represented  in  thb  e 
fornia,  as  it  will  be  observed,  is  entirely  omitted.     Still,  withoot 
gregate  shows  168,925  business  houses,  representing  aw      bh 
mostly  invested  in  personal  property.    It  is  generally  c<        h 
profits  of  trade  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.;  i 
figures  of  ten  per  cent.,  we  have  $494,476,000  as  the  an 


m 


una  oy  vr- 
nf 
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)                            jpol              1 

:         iiy  1                b<       oy  J        y 

im     t,  exniD              self-sup] 

Cl 

ent  of  the  s              of  the  coun 

,  w 

e  resources  not  on       it  into  « 

ling,  and  other  in       sts, 

ire  growth  and  j                  proi 

\ 

n,  '  >  lo 


'crcantilCi  manufacturing j  and  trading  tcealth  and  profits  Jbr  1864. 

ticut 5,  832 $145,  588,  000 

ire 1,150 24,701,000 

t  of  Columbia 1.  282 17,  448,  000 

12,215 207,508,000 

1 8.512 134,240,000 

5,  052 38.  532,  000 

• 438 3,357,000 

ky* 1,  528 39,  559,  000 

ma,*  (New  Orleans  only) 802 50,  794,  000 

4,  982 99, 293,  000 

nd 3,  665 102,  359,  000 

husetts 17,  302 868,  815,  000 

an 5,  934 83,  943,  000 

ri» 3,  263 81,  334,  000 

Ota 979 7,  602,  000 

[ampshire 2,  851 38,  685,  000 

ersey 5.910 90,250,000 

ork 36,  932 1,  677,  204,  000 

17,  005 310,  725,  000 

Ivania :j^2,  941 733,  296,  000 

Island 2.  487 115,  704,  000 

nt 2,  494 19,  989,  000 

ibin 5,369 53,775,000 


Total 168,  925 4,  944,  766,  000 


add  to  the  above  table  the  following,  in  order  to  give  with  it  the  capital 
d,  and  the  annual  profits  for  1864  of  agriculture,  in  the  loyal  States. 
he  census  of  I860  the  value  of  farms  and  of  agricultural  implements  em- 

on  these  farms  in  these  States,  including  Nebraska  Territory,  was 
,691,097.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  farming  lands  since  1860  has 
nail  in  comparison  to  that  of  personal  property  ;  but  regarding  it  at  16§ 
It.,  and  that  of  agricultural  implements  at  25  per  cent.,  then  the  above 
)f  both  would  be  increased  in  1864  to  $5,706,141,998. 

net  profits  of  the  farm,  ordinarily,  do  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  on  these 
Qcnts ;  but  under  the  past  high  prices  it  may  safely  be  put  at  10  per 
)r  1864.     These  profits  would  then  be  $570,614,199. 

estimated,  a  table  of  the  capital  and  profits  for  1864,  of  these  pursuits, 
ue  as  follows : 

I  of  manufactures  and  commerce $4,  944,  766,  000 

1  of  agriculture 5,706.  141,998 

for  1>64,  of  manufactures,  &c 494,  476,  600 

for  1864,  of  agriculture 570,614,  199 

capital 10,  650,  907,  998 

profits 1 ,  065,  090,  799 
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Bj  reference  to  the  value  of  the  leading  crops  in  1864,  as  given  in  the  in 
ceding  table,  and  adding  nothing  thereto  for  the  value  of  fium  stock,  i 
of  the  amount  of  these  crops  consumed  by  them»  we  have- 
Value  of  these  crops  for  1864 fit  504, 543,fi» 

Add  for  butter,  cheese,  fruits  and  vegetables,  Sic 140, 000,000 

1,644,543,690 
Deduct  net  profits  as  above 570,614,190 

Cost  of  production 1,  073, 920,m 


Imports  of  foreign  wool  at  New  York  during  the  years  1863  and  1864L  ^ 
for  six  numtAs  of  1865. 


1863. 


VTeigbt        Entend. 


.1804. 


JBS5»^wm^ 


Weight 


Entarad.    I    W«%lit 


England 

Buenot  Asrreii 

France 

Belgium 

Africa 

BrazU 

Hordinia 

Venezuela 

Tuscany 

British  N.  American  Colonies. 

Bremen 

New  Grenada 

Scotland 

Wrecked 

Spuin 

Cttnory  Inlands 

Italy 

Hamburg , 

Gibraltar 

Cnba 

Portugal 

British  West  Indies 

Porto  Rico 

Turkey 

Dutch  West  Indies 

IVIoxico 

Ciyplutlne  Republic 

KuMsia 

Bntish  East  Indies 

Br;tL»h  Possessions  in  Africa. .. 

Chili 

Cadiz 

Malta 

Chmu 

Austria 

Morocco 

Danish  West  Indies 

Greece 

Australia 


PoundM. 
11.426,648 
Its,  203,407 
7,075,227 
1. 4U3, 106 
4,964.345 
1,1:J5,073 

S£4,oao 

5oO 

243,318 

3,206 

183,032 

56,449 

7,300 

19. 317 

191, 625 

1,724 


Value. 

$2,013,770 

1.819.690 

1.2;!:),  543 

255,  y79 

622,002 

168.777 

2.W» 

58 

30,874 

»55 

60.656 

9.086 

2,679 

2.935 

30,463 

l,rJ4 


Pound&. 

6.551.566 
11,562.990 

5, 8J7. 840 

1,005,840 
10,97:1,155 

1,306.509 


Faltu. 

$1,312,317 

1.780.496 

1.06^011 

S,007.7«l 
219,311 


8^  1831 391 
896;  4» 


FcfaML 

1.0I7.UT 

m,i3 


150.331 


15,1 


96,396 
6,362,129 


94.799 
547.509 


137,394 


88;  710 


169.055 

48.639 

5869 

180,354 

907 


49.3:11 
7,945 

894 
30,227 

139 


26,299 
281,041 
83,699 


5^191 
3a847 
14,316 


1, 117. 552 
.  34.rJ9 
1,314,209 
1,058.392 
1,387.479 

7ai,oe4 

2, 915. 994 

757.  445 

30  649 

2,772 

79, 213 


185,004 

4,241 

17rt,024 

172,291 

217, 743 

146,598 

526,019 

14:),  643 

5,354 

666 

9,514 


175,889 

316,  Oj9 

128.436 

537,884 

15.939 

460.599 

3,409,672 

3,50:1.189 

1,247.396 

518.954 

1,539,795 


99,291 

42.5S9 

17.616 

113,803 

1.993 

60.509 

613.844 

609.343 

233.730 

93.800 

194,840 


9^13^007 
496^696 


38I.SS 

56;« 


hm,% 


o«t« 


moi8 


it« 


C3 


4,180 
1.80i 

150^805 

9»  017. 113 

1^706 


SIC 


4,800 
27.045 
356.133 

4,  am 

930,755 


430 

7,537 

47,296 

512 
96,330 


430,145 


a;« 


125 


t.S09 

4.001 

400^631 


91 

40 

7I,W 


Total. 


48,744,901 


8, 121, 002 


56,874,128 


».  418,901     l7.0PO,«n       l^««* 


These  values  are  In  gold,  end  represent  the  foreign  cost. 
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Year. 


Wool  product  of  California. 


Pouo(h. 


360, 

1.  \m, 

4,GlX>, 

7,rMK(, 


CMIO 

im 

CMJO 
CKH) 
OtK/ 
(MH) 
(MK) 


iS6 

r»6 

37 
41 
40 
19 


Merino  , 

HalfMeriDO.... 

American  ., 

Hntf  Amerienn  i 
Misted. ,._.., .- 
Barry  — ^_... 


Bpring  wool   Fall  wool 


FIIICESIN  1964. 


21  to  2a 
19  to  21 
18  to  19 
15  to  13 
13  lo  15 


17  to  IS 
17  to  38 
16  to  17 
15  to  10 
14  to  IS 
10  to  T3| 


ho  crop  of  1 864  there  was  shipped  to  New  York 5, 491 ,  814  pounds. 

0 do do Boston -        842,850      ** 


Total  to  Atlantic  States 6,334,664 


Wool  product  of  the  Atlantic  loyal  States. 


Years. 


Number  of  sheep. 


(.JnniKiry). 
(JUnujiiy). 


15,782,551 
16,777,468 
17,198,219 
18,880,340 
24,IM6,:«)1 
28,647,269 


Amount  of  wool. 


Pounds. 


44,460,290 
51,766,6:^9 
66,081,190 
91,298.965 
114,589,076 


Yield  per 
sheep. 


Pounds, 


2. 65 
3.01 
3.  .';0 
3.75 
4.00 


Total  wool  consumed  in  loyal  States,  as  above  given,  in  1864. 

il  ^rown  in  the  loyftl  Atlantic  States 91 ,  298, 965  pounds. 

.1  pown  in  California •     8,0(0,000       ** 

►1  imported  into  New  York 56,874, 128       ** 

Total 156,173,093       " 


LIVB  STOCK  FOB  FOOD. 

lAve  stock  received  at  New  York  for  the  years  1862,  1863,  and  1864. 


Years. 

Beeves. 

Milch  cows. 

Veals. 

Sheep  <&  Limbs 

Swiue. 

231,402 
268,860 
268,599 

5,221 
6,731 
7,573 

36,619 
36,122 
78,571 

461, 105 
516,972 
796,379 

1,116,044 

1,693,138 

659,954 
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The  foUowiog  table  shows  the  States  from  which  the  beeres  kfe  hi 
received :  i 


New  York 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Connecticut 

Masaachusetts . . 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania — 

Missouri 

New  Jei-sey 

Canada 

New  Hampshire. 
Kansas 


Yearly  average  prices, 


Beeves,  per  pound 

Cows,  per  head 

Veals,  per  pound , 

Sheep  and  lambs,  per  head 
Swine,  per  pound 


1862. 


CALIFORNIA   WINBS. 


The  following  are  the  imports  and  exports  of  wines  at  8a&  FittiidBeo  la  1863 
and  1864,  taken  from  the  Mercantile  Gazette  of  that  city: 


IMPORTS. 


1863.       1864. 


1883. 


1061 


Hogsheads 

Pipes 

Casks  (60  gaUons) 

Half-casks 

Quarter-casks 

Barrels 

Octaves 

Baskets 

Cases 


20 

572 

21 

31 

5,444 

7,191 

830 

1,757 

1,000 

2,534 

72 

595 

432 

1,188 

31,257 

48,574 

48,040 

65,217 

Pipes  and  casks. 

Half-casks 

Quarter-casks  .« 
Barrels.,......, 

Octaves 

Kegs 

Cases.: 

Baskets 

Packages  


866 

ai 

71 

151 

1S8 

60 

819M 


96 
« 
Ifif 
40 
S 

»7 


The  imports  have  evidently  increased  much  more  tiu 
hence,  even  for  California  consnmption,  the  home  market  inv 
wine  production.    The  assurance  which  the  act  of  Omi^ 
increased  duties  on  foreign  wines,  that  the  hoi      i 
of  the  home  production,  is  infusing  a  greatlj  ^ 
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fornia.  The  fact,  too,  that  it  is  a  crop  that  will  seldom  be  much  iDJured  by 
Dccasional  extreme  droughts  of  the  Oalifornia  climate,  aod  that  its  habitual 

ss  during  the  summer  is  highly  advantageous,  will  also  give  an  additional 

uiant  to  grape  cultivation.    The  lesson  taught  by  the  recent  drought,  that 

rough  farming  is  the  safest,  and  to  be  thorough  it  must  be  limited  to  small 

,  will  aho  aid  this  crop.  With  these  motives  to  the  full  development  of  the 
t  natural  advantages  that  California  has  as  a  wine-producing  country,  we 
'  anticipate  such  an  advance  as  will  make  it  the  great  wine  country  of  the 
d ;  and  as  this  advance  progresses,  to  draw  such  attention  as  wi.l  increase 
espondingly  the  demand  for  its  wines. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  EXPERIMEN- 
TAL GARDEN. 

Sir  :  In  presenting  my  annual  report  of  progress  in  the  garden,  I  beg  to  call 

tention  to  the  fact  that  operations  instituted  with  a  view  of  testing  the  merits 
)i  products  must,  necessarily,  be  slow ;  time  must  elapse  between  the  period  of 
)laating  and  that  of  maturity,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  plant ; 

id  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  collection  was  commenced  so  lately  as  the 
jpring  of  1863,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  no  extensive  experiments  can 
jret  be  sufficiently  matured  to  warrant  an  exposition  claiming  to  be  a  just  crite- 
;erion  of  the  comparative  value  of  individual  kinds. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  such  discriminating  tests,  it  has  been  remarked 
bat  observations  obtained  in  this  garden  may  be  of  but  little  benefit  and  of  very 
loubtful  application  in  other  and  distant  localities.  Although  not  sharing  in  this 
)pinion  to  the  extent  of  that  held  by  some,  it  is  yet,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  truth- 
\il  one  ;  still,  it  cannot  lessen  the  value  of  observations  made  here,  neither  does  it 
irove  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  them ;  it  does,  however,  suggest  the  importance 
>f  establishing  experimental  grounds  in  various  localities,  under  the  auspices  of 
state  and  local  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies.  Such  gardens  would 
)e  valuable  appendages  to  agricultural  colleges,  presenting  attractive  and  inter- 
esting studies,  and  collecting  facts  of  great  local  as  well  as  of  general  value. 

PEARS. 

In  previous  reports  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
grounds  controlled  by  this  department ;  this  entirely  precludes  attempts  to  es- 
iiblish  permanent  specimen  orchards  of  cultivated  fruits.  In  the  report  of  1862 
ncntion  was  made  of  planting  a  small  collection  of  pears  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
'qual  portions  of  dwarfs  and  standards.  Since  then  an  additional  plantation 
las  been  made  of  about  one  hundred  varieties,  all  on  quince  stocks.  The  first 
3lantation  has  progressed  favorably,  and,  so  far,  has  strengthened  the  opinion, 
low  held  by  many  persons  who  have  given  the  subject  close  attention,  that 
lears,  grafted  on  pear  stocks,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  fruit  as  early 
ind  as  abundantly  as  those  grafted  on  quince  roots  ;  no  one  questions  the  greater 
3ermanence  of  the  pear  root  and  its  yearly  increasing  capability  of  production. 
Jf  those,  so  far  as  tried  here,  the  most  precocious  on  the  pear  are  the  Howell, 
Buffum,  Beurre  Giffard,  Bartlett,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Belle  Lucrative,  and  Dear- 
born's Seedling.  In  mentioning  these,  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  are  not  other 
ieties  equally  valuable  in  this  respect,  but  so  far,  the  above-named  sorts  have 
c  produced  more  fruit  than  their  respective  duplicates  on  the  quince.  The 
es  were  of  the  same  age  when  planted,  soil  and  locality  alike,  and  where  all 
^jLhibit  a  healthy  and  even  luxuriant  growth. 
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It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  these  trees  have  had  no  particular  treaaneBt,n- 
ecpt  that  they  have  not  been  praned  since  they  were  planted.  They  were  dm 
pruned  quite  closolv,  and  a  few  of  the  strongest  shoots  were  pinched  during tk 
£rst  summer,  in  order  to  maintain  uniformity  of  growth  ;  but  no  forther  praoa^ 
has  bt'cn  given.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constantly  recnrring  winter  pm- 
ing  that  many  fruit  trees  receive  retards  their  early  fruiting,  by  eneonn^ 
strong  yearly  growths  that  never  develop  fruiting  buds.  Several  of  the  tm. 
both  standard  and  dwarf,  have  been  destroyed  by  what  is  termed  blight  h 
holding  a  poH-mortem  examination  over  these  unfortunates,  it  wais  obeerred 
that  the  stock  upon  which  they  were  grafted  had  not  grown  in  the  same  ntt 
as  the  scion ;  in  some  cases,  the  difference  in  diameter  was  nearly  doubled  ii 
favor  of  the  gr^ft.  I'his  may  or  may  not  have  had  an  inflnence  in  their  suddn 
decease,  but  the  circumstance  was  so  marked  in  each  fatal  case  as  to  be  wortby 
of  record. 


Athlete, 

Ajax, 

Burlington  Beauty, 

Brooklyn  Scarlet, 

Colonel  Ellsworth, 

Crimson  Queen, 


Queen  Victoria, 
Randolph  Pino. 
Schiller, 

Scarlet  Magnate, 
Victoria  Seedling, 


23TRAWBBRRIES. 

Since  last  report  the  following  varieties  have  been  added  to  the  coUection: 
Agriculturist,  Chorl ton's  Prolific,  Monitor, 

Comte  de  Flanders, 
Chilian  Pyramidal, 
Ladies'  Pine, 
La  Reine, 
Lennig*8  White, 
Mead's  Seedling, 

and  a  few  seedling  varieties  not  yet  named. 

The  following  notes  have  been  taken  of  those  that  have  fruited  here  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  and  under  conditions  to  warrant  an  opinion.  Taking  the  figoK 
6  as  a  standard  of  excellence,  we  place  them  relatively  thus : 


Name  of  variety. 


o» 


<y 


Name  of  variety. 


1        % 


Burrs  New  Pino '      5 

CutU'r's  Seedling ';      3 

Carol iim  Superb 

Due  (le  Brabant 

Downer's  Prolific 

Exeellento 

Fillmore 

Golden  Seeded 

Great  Austin 

Hooker 

Jenny  Lind 

Jueunda  

hady  Finj;:er 

La  Tour  de  Mauborg 


4 
4 
1 
4 
5 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
6 


ll  McAvoy*8  Superior 

1;  May  Queen 

!'  Oscar 

!  Pineapple 

I  River's  Seedling  Eliza. 

Reine  Uortcnse 

I  Stirling:  Castle  Pino... 

j  Sir  C.  Napier 

I  Triomphc  do  Gand .... 

■  Trjl lope's  Victoria ., 

I  Vi'*omptc88e  de  Thuiy. 

Wilson's  Albany 

Wizard  of  the  North... 


In  comparinj^  these  results  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  no  fruit  yaries  so 
materially,  both  in  flavor  and  productiveness  indifferent  soils  and  climates,  as 
the  Scraw berry.  Even  in  the  same  soil  and  locality  the  yearly  rcsnlt  will  not 
always  be  the  same.  The  quantity  will  be  inducnccd  by  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  almost  as  sensi- 
tive to  wet  as  a  barometer.  In  all  cases  the  crop  will  be  increased  by  slight 
covering  during  winter,  thus  saving  the  earliest-formed  buds*  which  othenrtte 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frosts. 
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Again ;  injury  often  restilu  from  disturbing  the  rootB  at  inipropor  periotls.    It 
rticularly  hurtful  to  Jig  or  plough  between  the  plants  in  spring  before  the 
is  matured.     In  so  tut?  soila»  if  propeHy  prepared  previoua  to  plantmgr  no- 
will  bo  required,  m  tlie  Wiiy  of  cultivation,  except  keeping  clem'  of  weeds 
iwo  or  three  years.     Soils  that  are  somewhat  teuacioua  frt^qutntly  become 
idated  if  trampled  on  while  wet  during  tho  giithermg  of  the  crop*     hi  this 
it  should  be  loosened  up  with  fork  or  cukivaior  as  soon  as  possible  after 
fruit  is  past,  and  kept  clean  and  friable  during  the  ^cn&on.     The  roots  that 
port  the  flower  buds  are  formed  during  the  end  of  summer  and  fall,  and  any 
ury  they  receive  will  correspondingly  injure  the  crop.     It  is  now  well  known 
:        good  crops  of  fruit  cannot  be  had  if  the  runners  are  not  removed  during 
amer. 

QOOSBBERRIBS. 

The  finer  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  so  frequently  destroyed  by  mildew  that 
their  culture  is  but  limited  and  very  unsatisfactory.  A  small  plantation  hero 
bas  fruited  in  great  perfection  for  several  years  without  showing  any  indication 
3f  disease.  No  special  culture  has  been  given.  The  location  is  rather  sheltered, 
find  they  are  planted  in  a  border  on  the  north  aide  of  a  picket  fence,  but  not 
shaded.  About  one-half  of  the  summer's  growth  is  removed  in  the  fall,  and  the 
?o  1  is  covered  with  stable  manure  before  winter.  The  roots  are  never  disturbed, 
no  digging  being  allowed;  the  soil  is  not  cultivated,  except  merely  to  keep  the 
surface  from  being  overrun  with  weeds. 

The  kinds  are :  Abraham  Newland,  Bunker's  Hill,  China  Orange,  Green  Gage, 
Governess,  Glory  of  Ratcliffe,  Green  Prolific,  Keepsake,  Patterson  Seedling, 
Koyal  Ordinance,  Miss  Walton,  Washington  Seedling,  and  Trafalgar. 

ORCHARD-HOUSK. 

In  ray  last  report  allusion  was  made  to  a  plantation  of  nectarines,  peaches, 
&c.,  set  in  a  shallow  bed  of  soil  instead  of  pots,  as  is  usual  in  this  mode  of  cul- 
;ure.  These  have  produced  abundantly,  and  the  growth  is  completely  under 
control,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  this  mode  can  be  relied  upon,  and  avoiding 
Me  risk  and  expense  of  pot  culture. 

GRAPES. 

The  following  list  of  grapes  has  been  discarded,  none  of  them  being  worthy 
)f  further  attention  : 

Albino.  Jacobi. 

Brandywinc.  Ketchum. 

Blood's  White  and  Black.  New  Buda. 

Beansville.  Old  House. 

Coppermine.  Otoe. 

Cheowa.  Purple  Favorite. 

Clappier.  •              Powell. 

Cairnano.  lied  River. 

Hiawasse.  Traminer. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  others  on  the  long  list  of  varieties  that  must 
sooner  or  later  follow  the  above.  Unfortunately,  the  rage  at  present  seems  to 
t)e  the  possession  of  a  large  collection,  rather  than  a  choice  selection  of  the  best. 
Lt  is  argued  in  favor  of  large  collections  that  by  that  means  sorts  adapted  to 
various  localities  will  be  determined.  This  truth  no  one  will  deny;  it  is 
[I  well-established  fact  that  some  varieties  will  do  better  in  certain  localities  than 
others,  but  the  laws  governing  these  changes  are  pretty  well  understood,  and  it 
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does  not  seem  at  all  necessarj  that  every  new  beginner  shonUl 
experiments  at  the  same  point ;  it  is  the  part  of  wiBdom  to  tdke 
the  experience  of  others,  and  recognize  the  teachings  of  thoflo  wlio  hweikini 
time  and  means  to  the  subject 

The  Yeddo  grane,  received  from  Japan,  proves  to  be  bo  liable  to  mSimi 
to  render  it  nnfittea  for  out-door  culture  here.  Young  pbtnta  in  open  eipnaa 
invariably  lose  their  foliage  by  midsummer,  and  occasionally  tne  plaali  at 
killed  before  winter.  Of  those  that  survive  until  the  following  Sfring^  far  km 
sufficient  vigor  to  make  even  a  feeble  growth  before  thej  are  anin  MaAd  tf 
mildew.  Under  a  protected  trellis  the  foliage  has  remained  healtiqf,  aai  lb 
shoots  perfected  their  growth.  The  fruit  is  very  late  in  ripening  and  of  no  f» 
ticular  merit  as  a  foreign  grape,  and  when  treated  aa  a  native  the  zesob  ii« 
related. 

Although  mildew  has  been  prevalent  on  many  of  the  native  Tarieties,  aDhpi 
escaped  when  grown  on  the  covered  trellis;  a  description  of  which  was  gifts ■ 
the  report  of  1861. 

Further  observation  confirms  the  belief  that  the  most  valoable  dam  of 
grapes  are  those  of  the  frost,  familv,  of  which  the  Olinton  is  a  flttnffiar 

In  this  class  we  have  a  perfectly  hardy  vine  not  Botgeet  to  mildeWt  atleMl 
to  any  injurious  extent ;  neither  is  rot  in  the  fruit  known  in  tliia  daae.  OAvm- 
ommendatory  qualities  are  entire  hardiness  and  great  bearing  capacity^.  No  MM 
promise  so  well  for  wine  as  this  family,  but  improved  seedlings  nmat  be  pwiwai 
increasing  the  size  of  both  bunch  and  berry.  They  are  yet  too  add  ai  a  lilb 
fmit,  although  they  furnish  a  fair  quality  of  wine. 

PROPAGATINO   HOUSE. 

The  great  art  in  propagating  plants  by  cuttings  depends  vpon  tke  pnfa 
application  of  heat. 

A  cutting  placed  in  a  warm,  humid  atmospheric  temperatnre*  in  eoil  wekai 
comparatively  cold,  will  be  excited  into  growth;  the  buds  will  Innate  aadMib' 


bly  leaves  develop  and  grow  until  the  juices  of  the  slip  i 
will  rapidly  decay,  without  even  an  effort,  at  root  formation.     On 
let  the  soil  in  which  the  cutting  is  inserted  be  maintained  at  an  ami 
ature  of  twenty  degrees  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  otiier  t 
equal,  roots  will  be  formed  with  but  little  if  any  growdi  of  the  boda. 

A  structure  for  propagating  cuttings  should,  therefore,  afford  fiMUili 
curing  these  peculiarities  of  temperature  in  the  soil  and  aUnosphenB. 

Such  a  house  has  been  erected  in  the  garden.  The  baiUing  ia  e%li^  ibrtii 
length  and  twenty  feet  in  width,  divided  by  a  partition  about  the  centra.  liiMB 
end  is  a  propagating  bed,  thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  widdk.  Ihi 
other  end  is  fitted  up  with  staging  for  pots,  as  is  usual  in  plant  hnnioi. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  a  flue,  the  furnace  of  wLtth  is  placed  oppo<i4t«  l^ 
middle  of  the  house,  the  flue  continuing  its  course  under  tb^*  staging,  wanaiog 
the  ntmo.^^phere  of  that  section.  A  shallow  brick  tank  undcrlieii  thtt  prn|sipnQ| 
bed,  through  which  hot  water  circulates*  thus  keeping:  up  the  proper  warmtliiA 
the  bed;  the  water  in  the  tank  is  heated  in  a  small  mettil  pipe  inserted  ta  the 
flue ;  the  atmosphere  will  be  heated  by  the  radi;iUon  from  the*  bed  alonik 

This  arrangement  is  probably  the  best  and  mo«t  ectjuomiciil  mode  of  hc^llog 
su(*h  structures  that  has  been  devised,  and  when  further  [inm^  of  \i»  tMmxocj 
has  been  obiained,  drawings  of  the  various  details  wtll  hn  j^ubmitted. 

TROPICAL    FRUIT   HOUSB. 

Steps  have  been  taken  towards  fitting  up  a  bulding  fur  ihe  purposa  of  cnld- 
vating  tropical  fruits.     In  all  tropical  countri<«e  th*  ti^  arc  iinm^einiiu  ht^lilj  tt 
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[  fruits,  many  of  which  would  undoubtedly  succeed  well  under  artificial 
3nt.  The  main  feature  in  the  treatment  of  these  consists  in  wanning  the 
which  they  grow.  Hitherto  the  expense  of  imparting  such  warmth  has 
ted  its  more  general  application.  But  with  the  simple,  cheap,  and  effi- 
lodificatiou  adopted  in  the  propagating  house,  it  is  believed  that  this  dif- 
need  no  longer  exist. 

WILLIAM  SAUNDERS. 
..  Isaac  Newton, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
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[Frcm  the  Smithsonian  Institute.] 

meteorological  tables  published  in  the  various  reports  of  the  Department 
iciilture  having  been  favorably  received  as  both  interesting  and  useful  to 
large  number  of  readers  and  correspondents,  we  have  rendered  them  more 
te  by  adding  the  averages  of  the  year  1854,  and  calculating  the  mean 
•ature  and  amount  of  rain  for  the  six  years  instead  of  five,  as  heretofore. 
re^*u]ts  of  the  years  since  1859  have  not  yet  been  ordered  published  by 
L'ss,  we  could  not  include  them  without  an  amount  of  labor  which  cannot 
ent  be  afforded  by  the  Department. 

h.Lve  also  corrected  several  errors  which  occurred  in  the  tables  of  the 
ly  and  bi-monthly  reports,  and  made  a  few  additions  thereto,  thus  render- 
in  more  accurate  and  full  for  preservation  in  this  permanent  form. 
the  success  of  agricultural  operations  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
'r,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  fluctuations  and  changes  is  much  to  be 
I ;  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  information  here  furnished  should 
en  in  this  report,  a  work  probably  more  widely  circulated,  and  now 
frecjuently  read  and  carefully  studied  by  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fniit- 
s  than  any  similar  publication  in  our  country.  With  these  brief  reasons 
ublir^hing  these  tables  in  this  form,  we  will  now  give — 

DIKECTIOXS  FOK  USING  THEM. 

re  are  two  tables  for  each  mouth  ;  one  of  the  current  weather  of  the  month 
4,  at  the  i)]aces  named ;  the  other  of  averages  and  means  of  temperature 
in  lor  the  same  month,  in  the  several  years,  and  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
inied. 

first  table  for  each  month  shows  the  greatest  heat  and  cold,  or  highest 
u'est  ranjj^e  of  the  thermometer,  with  the  dates  of  occurrence,  the  mean 
atun?  of  the  month,  and  the  amount  of  rain  (or  snow  computed  as  melted,) 
)es  and  tenths,  that  fell  in  said  month  at  the  places  named,  as  given  by 
jpective  observers.  The  observations  were  made  daily,  at  7  a.  m.  and  at 
9  }).  m.,  and  the  rain  or  melted  snow  was  carefully  measured. 
!  second  table  for  each  month  exhibits  the  average  mean  temperature  and 
;e  depth  of  min  and  melted  snow,  in  each  State  and  Territory  named,  for 
ars  1S54,  18r>;3,  1856,  1857,  1858,  and  1859,  also  for  these  six  years  col- 
ly, and  for  the  years  1863  and  1864.  The  first  column  in  this  table 
:he  average  number  of  places  in  each  State  and  Territory  in  which  ob- 
ions  were  made. 

iks  signify  that  no  observations  were  reported.  Cyphers  (0)  denote  the 
('  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  that  no  rain  or  snow  fell.  A  dash  ( — ) 
?8  that  the  degrees  immediately  following  in  figures  were  below  zero. 
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Place. 


MAINE. 


County. 


Obgerver. 


Rtpubon Waolilngton  . . 

North  Perry do 

>ViUianisburg PHcataquis 

VTcHt  Wuu-rville Kenm-ljuc 

Littbon AndniHcoggin. 

Comi^h%•illo I  York 

NEW  HAMI'SHIUE.     I 

8tnitfonl . 


J.  D.  rarkfif... 

Win.  1).  Daim . 

E«Uviii  Pituian. 

B.  F.  Wilbur.  . 
I  Ana  P,  Mooro-. 
:  G.  W.  Guptill. 


N<irth  LitfloMii  .. 
Norib  IlariiHtcatl. 
Claiviuout 


Cook 

Ci  raft  on  .  jv . 

IMkunp 

SulIiTau 


Lunenburg 

Craltsbury 

llurlintjtun 

Widillebury 

Brantlou 


I  Brnneh  Brown 

Uufu>«  Smith 

I  CharK>i4  H.  J'itmuu. 
'.  Aitliur  CbUi-c 


Et>«ex 

OHeam 

I  Chittemltm  . 

I  AddiHon 

UutUmd 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sandwich 

TopHlield  

New  BiMllbrd 

Mendon  

BaldwiDHVillo 

Aniher>t    

iSpriiijrtit  Id 

^\.Mlil-ld 

^Villjam!»  Colkge.  . 

KMODK  I&LAND. 


BiUTi stable  . 

Khsi  X 

Bri>tol 

Worcester . . 

...do 

Maniiitthiro.. 
Hampden... 

...do 

Berkshire  .  . 


II.  A.  Cutllne  ... 
Jatf.  A.  Pa(lil«>ck. 
Jt'.v.  McK,  Petty 
H.  A.  Slieldon... 
David  Buckland 


N.  Barrows.  JI.  D  . 

J<.hii  (J.  Caldwell., 

Samn«l  Rodmuu... 

!  .lohuG.  .M.-tralf... 

'  ll-.'V.  K.  Dawhurut 

'  Prof.  i:.  .S.  Snell.- 

.J.  Wealberheud 

liev.  K.  I>avi8 ! 

PruL  A.  Uiipkiutf  . . . 


. . '  Providcuco  . 


I'rovidence  . 

CONNECTICUT.        | 

Pomfret '  Windham  . . . 

New  Haven New  Haven  . 


NEW  YORK. 

South  Harford 

Fishkill  LantUug. . . 

Throgrt  Nt'ck 

Deaf  aud  Dumb  Ins 

(louvtrneur 

Thi-ri'sa 

<)^we»;o 

Skiiiieuti'len 

Auburn 

Seneca  Falls 

ButTai.) 

Jamestown 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Wanhinpton  .. 

Duteh«  ^8 

■  Wentel)e»ter  . . 

!  New  Yoik 

I  St.  Lawrence. 

•JetTerKon 

UMvepfo 

(M)oii(laga 

'.  Cayutra 

.Scneea 

Krie 

.    Chautauqua.. 


14,  S4 

1 

1,25 

24 

24 

24 


24 

21 

24.25 

24 


24 

24 

24, 2U 

1 

2d 


25, 


Prof.  A.  Cab  well 


Rev.  D.  Hunt j         28  ' 

D.  C.  Leavenworth  .!    26,29  > 


...I 


Newark 

liurliiijrtoji  . . 

I*ro;r^e^.«^ 

Iladdontield  . 


i 


L^n^x 

Burlin^^tou  . 

Camden 


O.  M.  Inpaldbe j 

Win.  H.  Denning ...: 

Francij*  Mun  is I 

Pn.f.  o.  W.  Morris.. 

C.  H.  Rn«tfell 

S.  O.  (Ire^ory 

Wm.  S.  Malcolm 

W.  AI.  Bi-imchamp  .. 

J.»hnlJ.  Dill 

i'fiilo  Cowing 

Wm.  Ivet* 

liev.  S.  W.  lloo 


W.  A.  Whitehead... 

,  j  .John  C.  Deacuu 

.1  Tlu»maj<  .J.  Bouuii. .. 

James  .S.  Lippincott- 


24, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philad.'Iphia 

Nazan-th 

HaiTJhbi'.r;^ 

Tiu;ra 

FJi-miiii^ 

Oil  City 

C«>liM»uSviile 


MARYLAND. 

Che-tertdwn 

St.  lniirot-< 

Sykovilie 

DIST.  OK  COLL'MIHA. 

Washington 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 
Beaufort 


.'  Philad.lphia.. 
.    Xortha'.npton. 

.    Di'.uplun 

.     TioLM 

.  1  Ceiiire 

.    Venango  

.  I  Fayette 

I 

.'  Kent 

.    St,  .Alary 'rt 

.    Carroil 


Pf.  J.  A.  Kirk  Patrick. 

.    L.  10.  llickj-eeker 

.1  J. .ha  H.iM'lv.  M.D  . 

.'  !•:.  T.  I  tear  J.*  y 

I  Samuel  Ilrng.jor 

.|  .Fiimi'S  A.  Weeks 

.1  John  Taivlor 


Prof.  .T.  R.  Duttou..' 
Rev.  J.  Ste]ihen;>on  .  i 
Mi^sH.  M.  Baer....' 


Washington  . 
Beaufort 


28  - 

27 

25; 

2i)  ■ 
28 

28  ; 

28  ' 

US  ; 

28  ' 

27  I 
28 

28  , 


28,2!)  , 


20 

28 

28, 2i> 


28,2'J  I 
27,28 


Smithsonian  InKt'u.. 


M.M.  Mur«h,  M.D. 


ii|i 


SS 


30 


38 
45 
40 
45 
44 
42 


40 
45 
42 
40 
50 


26 

51 

26 

49 

26 

51 

24 

48 

21> 

45 

2U 

44 

28 

5;J 

24 

41» 

28 

47 

I 


7 
7 
7 
8 
7,8 
7 


S 


-  9 

-12 
-14 


7 

7 

7.8 


-*  I 

7  '  . 

7  !  . 

2  I  • 


2,7 
2 


-10 
:) 
6 
12 


2|  — 

I 

10  I 

2.7  1 

7 


r 

7 


"I 
8  ' 

-8  ■ 

•  4  I 


2.7 
9 
9 


—  10 


B 
15  , 


e 

IB 


0    .    J^ 

2f>.3     U 
la.l     r 


2-J.4 

21. 


—  y  i      21.7     iai 


—  26  i 


—  e  i 


-20  I 

-18  : 
-20 
-17  . 
-li  , 


7 
5 

7 
0 

■  5 : 

•  2  ■ 
4 

•  7  ■ 


1?.7  131 

y.io  13 

£tl3  1.': 

2i0  ir- 


I 


18.  * 
1ft  2 


4.« 


21.4     i* 
itlS  


28.7 
3>IL4 
214 
2LG 
2».4 
2J.7 

sa3 

2L5 


19 

4.K 


27.3,   iff 


26.0'  1» 
27.0  ! 


24.8     I'J 

ad  3    I.!'" 

21*.  3  i^' 
3jl2      fOi 

21.  e    J.* 

23.3  '  i'ii 

26.3  4.43 

2:il3  

2»il    

27.7   

2\r^     3.  IT 

21.2  iTi 

"    "l   " 

£9.8  -14^ 
2S  7  1.*' 
211.0  i**" 
32.0 

i 

.•a  2,  i:* 
2^».8' 

S9.f  3.12 
62.7  

27.4  1.*' 
26.2: 

27.3  

I 

31.6'  2^ 
3614  :  I.'*-' 
2A0     IJ" 

315     tX 
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CtmDty. 


Obfftrref, 


Jcffenoa  . 


M r^  I^  Toanf. . 


i:AW&! 


Aiihtiibula  ■  ^  ^  .^ .  <  ■    Dnle  &  Qriffinur-  -  -  -  ■ 

UotiiiulJliuiA J*  ¥.  Hj^nuiT  - . , 

tiL-nngii B.  F.  AbpIL  A,  M  - . . 

titiv (iuDh  C.  Uuutknitum 

l>aukliJi ,.*.  )*t. IL  A.  'rbompisou 

ScSnri)      ,_.....  I  L.  ISaedbrwiit . 

CIuiiiiHk"'-"  ■  '  Vf.  M.  Pf .  WiUianji . 

llumAttio.....^..'  J.  fl,  ^VfWn., 

.-.do U.  W,  Hurper, 


my 


Monrflfi FW.  E.  WhHpley. 

i 

I>il8wnTo  ....... i  E.  J.  Rte« 

llvmy ,  TliVB.l£dtld£Dff  A.M 

FImviI I  K  8.  Cfmitpr.  M  U. 

St  Jf ^jM<^ph    .......  Hf^aben  HiLfffln  ghs. 

. ;  Purktv .^  Miim  M.A,AndL'ii$r>i] 

.1  i*U£t'/, ..,..,  »,.r.  Juhu  CbappeUtfiDJitb 

I  t 

'  m.  E.  fiiiltoa,  Mt>. 

:  Jiiiart  W<  TrluiHii. 
I  V^rryAWrlrh..-,.. 
,  rrtiJrr  rk.JHiMidel . 

J,  il  K^ble^ 

X  tiU^wiFTib*. *,»»*, 

Mn«-  J-  Tnbk  ., 


! 

.  ■  J{irnh  f fUim. .  *  ^ » » * . . 
■  I  lA.  Liipbuui,  LL-I>. 
.    II.  D,  Turlur 


I  Di-Kulb 

Un  Si%ite 

;   linn-iiu.  .^.. . 

IV^kfLn. 

y.iU    

.  KriMK ,,. 

ll.mcTH'lt .... 


I 


I  J  li'iiiii'jriu ...  I  Mfity  A.  Omvii , . . » 


[  ninioii „ 

Mii*H'iitiuu  ... 
I  r .._„., 

Hisirv 

ttiiHiuniia  ... 
f  Jl'tf*  nuri .. ,. 

IL^iHk  Ituwk 
^  ll^i-flhi  ..^... 

KuMmb  , 


rJ,FnTTmTr.ir(li,il.D 
Am  JloiT.  M,D  ,.*. 
I.  K  W&lioa 

H  L.  llrfsn^,) 

A.  C-  Wlit'uion . . , , . 

T.  Mi'Cr>mn-l 

h.  II.  l>nyli> ,., 

N.  TowuM'Ud^ .»,**. 


I 
^t  Tj^iuS*  _-,..-,   Aug,  FpniJler. ,, 

...(li>.  ,.p.. !  M'm,  Mutt...... 

Clark J.  T,  U[lUlw^■Il. . 

r^^'Wh.  . .....   (H^ii-gL'R  Riif_ 

Uu-J  ,. Jtflin  Cbribtiiin-. 


I, 


CoUi't'".    KiW, .„,„..„.    IE.  U  Uf-nltt™,.. 
DuviJ  -,,--. I  ElforU  K.  Lw  ,,. 


iriiNti-ngtoD  ....  J  »|0  A.  BL  J.  DfMTen. 
Sitri'jf... Eev.  WtB-Jimniltati. 


4 


ar 


^1 


iFT,C« 


27 


Tl 


c  a 


—13 
—10 
—II 

— n 

—14 
—  * 

Q 
— Ifl 

— U 


-ID 


1  I  — Sfcf 
1      —15 


1  I 


— iJ 


1   -S 

1      — 5W    . 
1  '  —24 
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-:s5 


— S4 
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— la 
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fl  —13 
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SE>,T 


Sii4 

31.0 
95.8 


26.4 


a.  19 


EM 

I.Tj 
1.40 

a  47 

a  10 

1*^ 


25.  n  ac3 

'4(i.o  :  a^ 

a*.  7  I  atM 

3Ql4  Q.€9 

27.  B  at  10 


me     a80 

lao  t  ^17 

15.1  [    £115 


23.4 


1.4i 
1.6Q 


1^^      2,10 
Sltt   

IT.  4     i.aa 


so.  3 
1^.8  I 

15.  a 


11.3 
14.6 


ie.T 
15.3 
17.  d, 

m.o 

111.3 
I4.fi 
lau 
l^J.fl 

lasf 


L7T 
^10 


fL39 


l.IO 

KM 

l.ei 

iiT.l 

I.  JT 

U.  Jil 


stt,  .-^  I   1. 70 
SI. 8  I  .__., 


24.4 
Sift  i 
27.1 


Id,  I 

J&7 


a4-t 
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s 

u 

*3  * 


'OTO'J  uV'iii^ 


-diDa^  un^K 


'UTiu  n«d|\[ 
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ni)«j  nvtiic 


^moi  QMdit 
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i  I 
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I.  FEBRUARY,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER. 


Place 


MAINE. 

Wfttorville... 

I'D 

ihville 

HAMPSHIRE. 

ord 

Llttletou 


llamstead... 
Dont 


jburg . 
bury  . 

igton  . 
ebury . 
nd.... 
Ion .  .  - 


SACHUSETTS. 


virh 

irl.l 

Bedford. 


oa 

i-iu«ville 

rut 

?H.ld , 

it-Id 

iiUb  Coll»'ge  .  , 

NNECTirUT. 


County. 


Kennebec B.F. Wilbur.. 

Androscoggin J.  D.  Parker . . 

York "  G.W.  GuptiU. 


Coog 

Grafton . 
...do  ... 
Belknap . 
Sullivan. 


Essex 

Orleans 

WaHhington  . 
Chittunden  . . 

Addison 

Rutland 

...do 


•ft 

liHVetl  . 


E\V   YORK. 


ITiirttonl 

ill  Laiidiug 

iou's 

:'8  Neck 

ludUuinblnst. 

ectiidy 

Tueiir 


iro 


ele« . 


BarnKtable  . 

Esttex 

Bristol 

Worce«ter.. 

...do  

Hampshire  . 
Ilumpduu.  . 
do  . 


rn I  Cayuga 


Washington  . . 

Dutcbessi 

IMituum 

Westcheuter . . 

New  York 

Sch<'necta<ly.- 
St.  Liiwreucc. 

Madison , 

Oswego 

Ouondttga  


u  Falls, 
'stt'r  . 


nia  . . . 
ituwu  . 


\V  JERSEY. 


;on 

rk 

L'SS   .... 

t  Holly. 
)ulielil  . 


r.VSYLVANIA. 


lelphiH  . 
vth 


ng 

tllsvillo  . 
isburg . . 


Sonoca  

Monroe 

Niagara  

Krie 

ChHutau(iua . 
....do  


Burlington  . 

...do  

Cuiu<len  ... 


Philadolphia  ., 
Northampton . 

Tioga 

Centni 

Fayette 

Wa»hiiigton  . . 


Observer. 


7 
7,23,25 


Branch  Brown 

Rnfus  Smith 

Robt.  C.  Whiting. . . 
Charles  II.  Pitman. 
Arthur  Cluute 


H.  A-Cutrlng .... 
J  as.  A.  l^iddack. 
,las.  K,Totj*y^,*. 
Ilt'v.  McK.  iVlly. 

David  Buckland. 


N.  Barrows,  M.  D. 
John  H.  Caldwell . 
Samuel  Rodman.. 
John  G.  Mctcalf . . 
Rev.  E.  Dewhnrst 
Prof.E.S.8nell... 
J.  Weutberhead... 
R(?v.  E.  Davis 


Berkshire l*rof.  A.  Uopkhis. 


Windham Rev.  D.  Hunt 

New  liuveu D.  C.  Leavenworth. 


G  M  Idpttlub* 

Will.  U,  Ueimin^.. 
Ihij*.  H.  Ardt?fl  .. 
b'rftnciif  M.  Uoijura 
Prfif.O.W.  Morfta 
Robt.  JIL  FulkT  . . . 

H.  fipooner^  M.  D.. 
WiclS.  Mill  cot  jji,. 

John  B.  Dill 

Philo  Cowing 

Prof.  C.  Dewey  . . . 
E.  S.  Holmes. D.D.J 

Wm.lve8 

Dan'l  J.  Pratt.  A.  M 
Rev.  S.  W.  Roe 


Wm.  Brooks 

W.  A.  Whitehead  . 

Thos.  J.  Beans 

M.J.Rhees,  M.  IT. 
Jus.  8.  Lippmcott . 


Pf.  J.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 

L.  E.  Ricksecker 

E.  T.  Bentley 

Samuel  Brugger 

John  Taylor 

Rev.  W.  Smith,  D.D. 
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24 
24 
24 
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23 
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23 
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23 
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18 
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18 
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17 
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17 
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18 
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58 
57 
60 
58 
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17,18 
18 
19 
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18 

18,19 


—  6 
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15.3 
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25.6 
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20.  1 
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27.7 
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Place. 


MAllYI.AND. 

ChesttTtown 

8t  liii^^ocH 

Sykcbvulc 

DLST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 
"Wuhhiugtou 


SOUTH   CAROLINA. 
U.aufort 


Couuty. 


Observer. 


KENTUCKY. 
Louibvillc 


Ktint 

St.  Mary't*. 
Carrull 


Prof.  J.  R.  Dutton.. 

Ki*v.  ,J.  SU'phouBon- 

;  MwaU.M,  Batr.... 


W^Hliington  . 


Beaufort . 


Jefferson . 


Smithsoniou  InDtit'n 
M.  M.  Marsh.  M.D. 
Mrs.  L.  Young 


Eu>»t  Pairtield Columbiana  . 

New  Li:«bon do 

Vv'tlhlilield Gouugra 

C  le vcluud Cuyahoga  . . . 

\Vo(MtiT Wayne 

Kcjlh'v'rt  Island j  Erie 

We!>tcrvilIo  i  Franklin 

Kingston '  R«h»k 

PortsiuoutU 8i'ioto 

Vrbana  I'nivrrnity..'  Champaign  . 

llillsl)un)ugh ^  Highland  .  . . 

Eaton j  Preble 

Colhge  Hill Hamilton 

Cincinnati do 


MICHIGAN. 


Pontiac 

Mour«>»» 

State  Agric'l  Collrge 
Ciillon 


INDIANA. 


S.B.McMUlan 

J.  F,  Beun<>r 

I  B.F.Abell.  A.M... 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde 
;  Martin  Winger 

(fi>o.  C.  Huntington 

Pf.  H.  A.  Thompiion 
,  Pf.  John.  Haywood . 

L.  Engelbrecht , 

!  Pf.  M.  G.  Williamsj  . 
'  J.  McD.  Mathewit .. 

MittH  Ollitippa  Larsh 

J.  ILWilHon 

;  Cfoo.  W.  Harper 


Oakland 

Monroe 

Iufl;ham 

Kewuunaw . 


.   JameH  A.  Weeka 

.1  MiHrt  F.  E.  Whi'lpley 
- '  l»rof.  R.  C  Kodzie  . . 
. :  Wm.  Van  Urden,  jr. . 


MuDcio Delaware . 

New  Castle Henry 

Spic^'liind do  .... 

>;<  \v  Albany ■  Floyd   ... 

.Sontli  Bind St.  Joseph . 

Indianapolis Marion  . 

Bioouiiugdale Park  . 


ILLINOLS. 


Ottawa ;  La  -Salle . . 


E.J.  Rice 

T  B.  Redding.  A.  M 

Wm.  I)awr*ou 

,  E.  S.  Crozier,  M.  D. 

Rt'uben  Burroughs. 
'  Royal  3layhew 

Wm.li.llobba 


I 


Winnebago 
Tiskilwa 
l*eoria . . . 
IVkin  . . . 

Waverly [  Morjran 

Galesburg '■  Knox  .  . . 

Manthejiier Scott  .  .. 

AiigUi«ta Hancock 


••| 


Winnebago  . 

Bureau 

I*«>ona 

Tazewell  .  . 


Mrs.E.  n.  Merwin..  24 
James  W.  Tolinan.. 

Verrv  Aldrich 124 

Frederick  Brendel  . .  22, 2:J 

.I.H.  Riblett 22,2:1 

Tnnoihy  Dudley  .  ..  22 
I 'I.  Wm.  Livingston 

Dr.  J.  and  Mi=«s  Grant  11, 22, 23 
S.  B.  Mead,M.D.. 


I 


23 

28 

28 

23.24 

23 


23 


23.24 


WISCONSIN. 

Manitowoc 

Milwaukee 

OriM-n  Jiay 

Enjharrass 

Madison I  Dane. 

Beloit I  Kock  .  .. 

Odanuh Ashland  . 


Manitowoc  . 
Milwaukee  . 

Brown 

Wnupacea  . 


MINNESOTA. 


Rt.  I»aul... 


Ram«ey . 
Brown . . 


Jacob  LUps 

I.  A.  Lajiham.  LL.D 
Friedrich  Dcckuer  . . 

J.  Everett  Breed 

Prof.  ,J.  W.  Sterling. 

II.  D.  Porter 

Edwin  Ellis 


Rev.  A.  B.  Paterson . 
CharluM  Roos 
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>lace. 


County. 


ObMryer. 


I 


ll 


(•bun? 

uterville. . 


Ittleton 

amiitead... 
nt 


ry. 


iry  . 


h  . . . . 
J 

ilord  . 


i  ColU'ge .  . 
ECTICUT. 


Washington . . 

...do 

Piscataquis  .  . 

Kennebec 

Androticoggin. 
York 


Coos 

...do.  ... 
Grafton  .. 
...do.  .. 
Uelkuap. 
SulUvan.. 


Essex 

Orleans 

WuHhington  . 
Chittenden  .. 

Addison 

Rutland 

...do 


Dnmstablo . . 

Ksttex 

Brihtol 

Worcester . . 

...do 

HuiniHhire  . 
Hampden  .  . 

...do 

BerktUilre  .  . 


\vu  .  . . 

vtu  . . . 


Windbnm  ... 
Middlrsex  ... 
New  Haven  . 


Suffolk 

art  lord '  Washintrton  . . 

Landing ,  Dutehess 

s Putnam 

Neck '  Wcht  Chester. 

I Kings 

I  l)ur.\blust.j  New  York 

:a<ly I  Kchmtctady-. 

cuf j  St.  Lawrence. 

\  Oneida 

1  Ji'fferHon 

•k'S '  Onondaga 

■  Cayuga 

■"alls i  Seneca 

r j  Monroe 

Niagara 

Eric 

,Tn Chautauqua  . . 


JERSEY. 


Pnssaic 

Ksnex 

>n Burlington  . . 

do 

leld Camden 

;h ;  Cumberland  . 


J.  D.Parker... 
Wm.  D.  Dona . 
Edwin  Pitman . 
B.P.Wilbur.. 
Asa  P.  Moore.. 
Q.  W.  OuptiU . 


13 

27 

87 

5,37 


7 
8 
0 
10 


Branch  Brorm 

P.  Odell 

Robert  C.  Whiting 

Ruf us  Smith 

Chas.  n.  Pitman 

Arthur  Chase 


Hiram  A.  Cutting. . 
Jas.  A.  Paddock... 
Jumes  K.  Tobey. . . 
Rev.  McK.  Petty... 

U.A.Sheldon 

Stephen  O.  Mead . . 
David  Bucklund . . . 


N.  Barrows,  M.D.. 
Jno.  H.  CaldweU  . . 

Sam'l  Rodman 

J.  O.  Metcalf 

Rev.  E.  Dewhurst . 
Prof.  E.  S.  SneU... 
J.  Weatherhead  . . . 

Rev.  E.  Davis 

Pro£.  A.  Hopkins  . . 


Rev.  D.Hunt 

I'rof.  Jno.  Johnston. 
D.  C.  JLeavenworth. 


MImS.  E.  Smith.... 

( r.  M.  lugalhbe 

Wm.  IL  Denning . . . 

Thos.  B.  Arden 

Francis  Morris 

KliT.  Muck 

I»rof.  O.  W.  Morris.. 

Robert  M.  Fuller 

C.  II.  RuHseli 

H.  M.  Paine,  M.  D.. 

S.  O.  Gregory 

W.  M.  Beauehump.. 

John  B.Dili 

Philo  Cowing 

Prof.  C.  Dewey 

K.  S.Holmes,  D.D.S. 

Wm.  Ives 

Rev.  8.  W.  Roe 

Wm.  Brooks 

W.  A.  Whitehead  .. 

John  C.  Deacon 

ThoM.  J.  Beans. 

Jas.  S.  Lippincott... 
C.  Sheppartd 


27 


4*5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
28 
5 


12 
5,12,13 
12 
25 
25 


25 

28 
12,28 


27 

5 

5 

23 
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12,28 

5 

27 

11 
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4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

28 
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81 
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81 
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10 
15 
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15 
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8 
7 
10 
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16 
18 
17 
20 
32 
22 


29.7 
29.7 
28.5 
33.8 


3a4 


28.0 
3L7 
35.1 
83.8 
33.1 
33.0 


3LS 
87.4 
86.8 
30.0 
38.9 
3&4 
33.5 


35.9 
36.3 
37.3 
34.7 
3L3 
34.4 
26.2 
34.5 
3a6 


33.8 
35.4 
39.3 


3a3 
34.7 
36.& 
36.0 
38.2 
36.7 
40.7 
3L8 
29.0 
34.8 
28.8 
29.9 
.32.0 
33.6 
31.9 
31.0 
32.0 


35.8 
37  4 
36.0 
37.1 
39.3 
39.4 


5.16 

aos 
aoo 
a20 

4.88 
7.35 


1.58 
L15 
L50 
L97 

*i"eo 


a93 

L70 
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8.80 
LOS 
L70 
a28 


6.75 
4.30 
5.36 
2.95 

2.25 
a  66 
2.24 


2.18 
2.06 


a  44 
2.95 
a70 
a28 
2.75 
2.30 
2.15 

*a47 

2.51 
L79 


a  44 
8.50 
2.40 
L20 


a68 

a  15 
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4  61 
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Place. 


Coanty. 


Observer. 


e 
p 
a 


6 


e 

I 

a 


PENSSTLVAiaA. 


Philadelphia.. 

Nazareth 

SilvtT  Spring . 
HorriMburg  . . . 

Tioga 

Flciuiug 

Canon^burg  . . 


Philailelphin.. 

Korthuinpton 

LaucuMter 

Dauphin 

Tiopi 

CVutrt' 

Woiihiugtuu 


DKLAWARE. 

Wilmington 


New  Caitle 


Ch«'»t«'rtmvn  .  . 

St.  luigovH 

Svkesville 


PIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

AVatfhington 


Wa«hington . 


SOUTH  CAKOUNA. 


lJ«raufort . 

Ililtuu  Hfad. 


Roanfort . . . 
...do 


KE.NTUCKT. 
Jjouibvilltf 


Jeffemon . . 


OHIO. 

Auotinbnrg 

Now  Jjinbou , 

K^^t  Fuirtield 

"WclHhrteld 
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Anbam 

Washington 

Great  Salt  Lake . 

Baker 

W.W.Phelps. 

S.M.W.nindman.. 
T.W.Logan.  M.D.. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

att 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPOBT. 
I.  JULY,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER. 


FIhca. 


Penr 

gteuben  . . 
BLntiHUl. 


Lisbon  ,,,,...... 

Corblwh ..^ 

CarnlilivlUe' 


Btmtfoird  - 

Nortb  I>iUlelo[i 

BarD#tteM4  -  - 

Dp... 


VERMONT. 

Lunenburg 

Craft4bary    .... 
Calali  — ^-^  -' 

Biirllnetoa 

Mlildlebiiiry^ 


Bandwleb  ..._.... 
KcwbiiTj'. , 

Nfiw  Bedford 

MeDTlos  .... ,., 

BnldwhiBville 

V^orit**iU?f 

Sprioj^tleld.. 

Wfittteli,., 


COSKECTICUT. 


ColumbSm 

Coly  brook  ■ .. 


KEW  TOttK, 

Rontb  Hnnford  . . 
iNorth  Argyll!, .... 


Garrifloo'ij 

Throat  Hi'tln  . , .  r . - 
Druf  ufldlJuiub  Ai<y 

rlatbtuti  ...,....„, 
(ticbvnt^ctudy.... 


GfSn vrrutrq  r  . ,  . , . 
CHnUiu  ......... 

HnniJi  Tivatun... 
TberfHii... _..... 

(NWi'ipi 

Kkiitifsutirli-it . 

Aiibum  .^..._ .,. 

NJcboU-.. 

I'lUmym  ....  +  *»  . 

Hotbi'Ht^r 

WilBOn.. 

Buffalo     .,„ 


CotiQijr. 


WvAblaj^oa  . 

...do 

H4iii?orlt 

Fetiobftc«t  - . . 
Ktiupebec  . . . 


...do 

AbdrobcOMtu  . 

York 

^.,dO 


Gd« , 

OrfiftoEi  ^ . 
Belknap.. 

...do  .... 


Enu-x ,. 

OrEciiiia.  ^,.^. 
W&«blDgton . . 
dLhtendeu... 
AddkoD.-..^, 


BHrgatftblB  . 

E»?x. 

-.do.  .„.. 

BrIitA] , 

Worp»t4sr. . 

do. 

clo 


ObH*TV*T. 


J.  D.  PurkLT...*, 

n,  H.  0-»gooEi 

Eft  win  Htman.... 
Kvv.  F.  OordUiFr 

B.  F.  Willmr.  .-.. 

A*aP,  Jitoort 

etlnH  '^vnt  . .  ^ , . « 
O.  W.  GuptlU..- 


F,  Oilfll 

Hnfun^mith.^..* 
ChELfl*  I  J.  Vilinfia. 
Arthur  Cbiuti. .. . 
St^ijbeaO.  Mowl 


H.  A.  €umnv  .... 
Jumt^i  A.  l*iiJdoqk 

R*v.  MfK.  Pt^tty  , 
H.  A.  SbeUlAn 


John  H.  Cflldwi^ 
A.  H.  Mpirtaoi 

I.  a.  M^t^ir  IL  O 
Itf V.  E.  Dywkinvt  . 
H.  C  PrcntiM 


Hfliji[wbt™..,.,,|  Prof.  B.  aSncJl., 
llAmpdf^D J.  HVeMtberbeud 


.do. 


WlndhHm . 
Trtllund . . . 
Mlrldlenc'i . 
Lltchacld  . 


WaidiiDglon  . 
..-do    

Dllt4:b('R».... 


Plltnaiq i 

WeHlLllCHtlT    ....| 

Ni?w  York  tity  . . 

...do ...*.J 

KtiiB- I 

3cbt5si:cliidjr.....j 

Hi.  Lnwrencf.-.J 
Dut-idu ....,.,,..  1 
..,dtt.  .../ 


Jc'ITLrtioii 

...d^ 

OooTiitj^ga  . . . 

TiogM    ,. 

MimnK' 

Maiifur& . . . , . 
Krk*  ..^.,... 
CbaataafiQit . 


C.  H.  Kiiiwll ., 

II.  M,  I'lilne,  M.  D,. 

8.  O.  Gn>BOiy 
Win.  H.  MaJcglin. 
K.  B.  BEuTlHt 
\V.  ]VT.  Uf^auL-luiinp 
Jnhu  IV  DJI 
Kobtrt  HoweU 
Hrc'Iibcti  llvtle 

K.  K  Ilolmiiip  DD.6. 
■Wmimn  Ivi'B  ....... 


Rev.  E.  Diivi* .»  11,30,3 


ItpT*  D.  Hunt  .* 31   J  gn 

Win.  II.  Woinuis  . .  ^i    f  g^ 

Pmr  John  JotnttCFb.  3|   /  gg 

(JharloTtp  Bockwt^U.  S0,3i  y^ 


Q.  M.  In^li*iH:k 

G^'dry^L'!  M.  Hunt . . 
Will.  H.  Di'onbjff. 

The*.  B.  Ardt^n..., 

P.  M.  Hop-m 

Prof.  O.  W.  Morri* 
Upv.  J,  AL  a™  bier 

EliT.  Mutt 

Hurmuu  V.  Bwut  , 
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I.  JULY.  1884— CURRENT  WEATHER— Cpntixraed. 


Plaee. 


County. 


Obienrar. 


p. 

a 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Newark 

Mount  Holly. 

Progresij 

Burlington  .. 
II  addon  tield . 
Greenwich . . . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nazareth 

Philadelphia... 
Geruiantown  . 

Fallsington 

Moorland 

Silver  Spring. 
Mount  Joy  — 

Berwick 

Htirri.sbarg  — 

Tioga 

ConnelUvillo  .. 

Penut<ville 

BlaiiHvilie 

Canonsburg  . . , 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington 


MARYLAND. 


Chestertown. 
Annupoliti . .. 
8t.  Mary's... 
Sykesviiie  — 


DI3T.  OF  COLUMBIA, 
"VVuHhiugfton 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Hilton  Head 


KENTUCKY. 
LouiBville 


OHIO. 

Anstinbnrg 

Ea«t  Fairtield.. 

WeUhfield 

Milner8Ville 

Cleveland 

WooBter 

Kelley '8  Island. 

Gollipolirt 

Korvvalk 

Kiugritou 

PortKmouth  — 

Urbana 

Hillsborough .  . 
College  Hill  . . . 

Do 

Cincinnati 


MICHIGAN. 


Pont  lac    

Monroe  City 

Ypsilanti 

Agricultural  College. 

INDIANA. 


Peunvillo- . 
Spiceland  . 
Kewcaalle . 


Essex 

Borliugton  . . . 

...do 

...do 

Camden 

Cumberland.. 


Newcastle . 


Washington . 
Beaufort 


Jefferson. 


Ashtabula 

Columbiana  . . 

Geauga  

Guernsey .  ... 

Cuyahoga 

Wayne 

Erie 

Gallia 

Huron 

Robs 

Sciota 

Champaign... 

Highland 

Hamilton 

...do 

...do 


Oakland 

Monroe 

Washtenaw  . 
Ingham 


Northampton 

Philadelphia.. 

...do 

Bucks 

Montgomery.. 

Lancaster 

...do 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Tioga 

Fayette 

Clearfield.... 

Indiana 

Washington  . . 


Kent 

Anne  Arundel... 

St.  Mary's 

Carroll 


Jay  — 
Henry  . 
....do.  . 


W.  A.  Whitehead.. 
M.  J.  Rhees.  ML  D. 
Thomas  J.  BeanH. . 

John  C.  Deacon 

Jas.  8.  Lippmcott. . 
Clarkson  Sheppard 


L.  E.  Ricksacker 
Pf.J.A.Kirkpatrick. 
Thomas  Meehan. .. 
Ebenezer  Haaoe... 
Miss  Anna  Spencer 
H.  G.  Bruckhart.... 

J.  R.  Hoffer 

JohnEggert 

John  Heiiely,  M.  D. 

E.  T.  Bentley 

John  Taylor 

ElishaFenton 

W.  R.  Boyers 

Rev.  W.  Smith, D.D. 


U.  D.  Hedges,  M.  D. 


Prof.  J.  R.  Button. 
Wm.  li.  Goodman. 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson. 
MissH.  M.  Baer... 


Smithsonian  Instit'n. 
Lieut  C.  R.  Suter... 


Mrs.  L.  Young 

David  8.  Alvord. . . 
S.  B..McMiUan  .... 

B.  F.  AbeU,  A.M.. 
Rev,  D.  Thompfion. . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde.. 

Martin  Winger 

Geo.  C.  Huntingdon. 

A.  P.  Rogers 

Rev.  A.  Newton 

Prof.  J  no.  Haywood. 

L.  Engelbrecht 

Prof.  M.  G.  WiUiams. 
J.  McD.  Matthews.. 

L  H.  Wilson 

JohnW.  Uammitt  .. 
G.  W.Harper 

Jas.  A.  Weeks 

MissF.  E.Whelpley. 

C.  S.  Woodard 

Prot  R.  C.  Kedzie.. 

Miriam  Griest 

WilUam  Dawiion 

Thos.  B.  Redding... 


29.31 

31 

1,31 

31 

31 

30,31 
31 
31 
30 
31 

17,19 
17 

20,27 
30 


8,29.31 


31 

26 

8,:M) 

29,30 


9,31 
2 


19 
18 
31 
30 
18 
30 

29,30 
30 
:» 
30 
30 

29,30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


30 

29 

30 

29,30 


96 
94 
96 
91 
91 
94 

101 
94 
92 

100 
Qi 
99 
95 
90 


94 


96 
100 
92 
90 


93 
101 
96 


99 
100 
97 


23^24 

22 

6 

23 

22,23 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

22 

4,23 

1 

23 


22 


23 


25 


4,22 
22 
92 
22 


21 


53 
56 
59 
52 
58 
51 


56 
61 
61 
57 
54 
54 
60 
55 
61 
48 
50 
45 
50 
47 


58 


63 
57 
65 
55 


47 


57 
51 
56 
46 
61 
55 
65 
54 
56 
60 
55 
55 
56 
62 
bO 
57 


56 
62 
59 
56 


56 
58 
58 


72.5 
72.1 
74.9 
73.2 
74.4 
71.1 


76.1 
77.6 

'ih'o 

72.7 
76.0 
80.6 
74.4 
78.3 
74.2 
77.5 
71.6 
TJ.0 
7L0 


76.8 


78.2 
72.7 

78.8 
74.7 


77.9 


83.9 


79.6 


74.0 
TJ.9 
74.5 

'75.0' 
76.2 
76.2 
74.6 
72.8 
78.: 
78.2 
74.5 
75.6 
78.1 
79.6 
79.6 


72.9 
7a  8 


74.5 


76.7 
77.2 


In. 
a  74 

"a  07 
2.20 
a  12 
2.14 


a64 

'a  16 
4.47 

'l85 
2.44 
5.18 
2.50 

4.16 
6.00 
2.83 


4.00 


1.06 

1.74 
a93 
1.25 


LOT 


4.29 


3.13 


a  43 

L31 
5.13 
a60 
L66 

2.70 

a53 

L60 
0.48 
0.64 
L63 
a  10 

aoo 

1.25 


1.07 
1.79 
1.25 


2.10 
a  51 
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Plaee. 


INDUNA— ConU 


MadiBon 

New  Albany  . . 
SonthBend  ... 
Indianapolis . . . 

Beniiselaer 

Kew  Harmony. 

ILUNOIS. 


Evanston — 

Riley 

Sandwich  ... 

Ottawa 

Winnebago.. 
TJgkilwa.... 

Wyanet 

Hennepin  ... 

Pt^oria 

Pekin  City  . 
Hoyletrton... 
Waverly  — 
Galesburg . . 
Manchester., 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwankee 

Green  Bay 

Geneva 

EmbamuM 

Waupacca 

Beloit 


MINNESOTA. 


BtPanl... 
Tamarack. 


IOWA. 


Lyons 

Dubnqne 

Monticello 

MuHcatine 

Independence... 

Do 

Iowa  City 

Monnt  Pleasant . 

Waterloo 

Iowa  Falls 

Algona 

Onawa 


MISSOURI. 

Allenton 

Athens 

Cunton 

Harriiionville  . . . 


NEBRASKA  TER. 

ElkhomCity 

BoUe vue 


Olatha 

Manhattan  . 
FortlUley.. 


CJounty. 


Jefferson . 


Floyd 

St.  Joseph. 

Marion 

Jasper 

Posey 


Cook 

McHenry 

DeKalb 

La  Salle 

Winnebago.. 

Borcaa 

...do 

Putnam 

Peoria 

Tazewell 

Washington . 

Morgan 

Knox 

Scott 


Milwankee . 

Brown 

Walworth.. 

Wanpacca  . 

.do 


Bock.. 


Ramsey . . . 
Hennepin  . 


Clinton 

Dnbnqne 

Jones 

Muscatine  — 
Buchanan  — 

...do 

Johnson 

Henry 

Black  Hawk. 

Hardin 

Kossuth 

Manona 


8t  TiOuis.. 

Clark 

Lewis 

Cass 


Washington . 
Sarpy 


Johnson. 
Riley... 
Davis... 


Obserrer. 


Rev.  Samuel  Collins. 

E.  S.  Crosier,  M.D.. 
Reuben  Burroughs.. 

Royal  Mayhew 

J.  IL  Loughridge,  M.D 
John  Chappelltfmlth. 


H.  W.  SoovUl . 

E.  Babcock 

N.  £.  Ballou.  M.D 
Mrs.  E.  U.  Merwin 
James  W.  Tolman 

Verry  Aldrich 

E.  8.  Phelps,  Jr... 
Smiley  Sheppiurd . 
Frederick  Brendel 

J.  H.Riblett 

J.  Ellsworth 

Timothy  Dudley. . 
Prof.  W.  Livingston. 
Dr.  J.  &  Miss  E.  Grant 


i 

Q 


30 

11,29 
30 
39 
30 

1 


29,30 
30 

99,30 
9 
30 
19 
S9 
30 


17,18,29 
19 
17,29 
19 


L  A.  Lapham,LL.D. 

Friedrich  Deckner.. 

Wm.  H.  Whiting... "9. 29, 30 
..«      .  ^ 

29,30 
29 


J.  Everett  Breed. , 

H.  C.  Mead 

WilUam  Porter . 


Rev.  A.  B.  Pateraon, 
Mary  A.  Grave 


Dr.  P.  J.  Famstvorth. 

AsaHorr,  M.D 

Chauncey  Mead 

LP.  Wa?ton 

A.  C.  Whealon 

D.  S.  Deering 

T.  8.  Parvin,  A.M.. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Briggs... 

T.  Steed 

N.  Townsend 

Dr.  aud  Miss  McCoy. 
Rich'dStebbin8,M.D. 


Angt.  Fendler . 
J.  T.  Caldwell 
George  P.  Ray, 
John  Christian 


MiBsA.M.  J.  Bowen 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton. 


W.  Beckwlth.. 
H.  L.  Denison 
ElfordE.  Lee., 


29,30 
29,30 


19,29 
17 
16 
18 

1189 
17 

17,29 
17 
18 
18 
28 
18 


6,18 
17 
9 
10 


18 
17,18 


G.9,18,28 
7,18 
18 


o 

o 

1 
0    i|. 

95 

23,9i 

68 

810  aa 

95 

58 

TBLi!  as 

96 

29 

or 

7SL7|  i» 

97 

23 

56 

77.3    &{} 

95 

96 

23 

ffi 

80.4 ;  t« 

91 

1 

60 

71.4:  1S5 

99 

21 

56 

72.2  .iia 

95 

21 

51 

TiSI  e.1! 

10« 

21 

55 

7«L0    i« 

94 

SI 

59 

74.0     SlO 

96 

21.3S,23 

75l2  

97 

22 

49 

80.41 

95 

22 

50 

74.4  

96 

as 

59 

78L0|  ie 

97 

»4 

57 

77.1     5lM 

100 

22 

60 

61.1 1  &n 

97 

29 

62 

mo  ii5 

93 

S 

60 

75l3    &« 

97 

21.29 

61 

77.0! 

10 

94 

99 

53 

7L3 

7.« 

94 

9^21 

56 

72.6 

131 

89 

1 

56 

72  7  

99 

3 

40 

72.0 

1» 

96 

1,81 

60 

76.3 

,,... 

94 

Si 

56 

lao 

&<3 

92 

2 

55 

713 

i« 

9» 

91 
S9 

65 

96 

96 

7Sl3 

i» 

96 

SS 

60 

77.0 

tv. 

95 

21 

56 

7&0 

I'S 

96 

21 

55 

73.3 

li> 

98 

21,99 

57 

76.1 

aeJ 

96 

2.91.22 

62 

76.0 



94 

3 

55 

7&0 

*s 

99 

22 

60 

78.0 

&« 

94 

9 

56 

7&9 

^5 

9L 

S 

59 

6B.7 

^*. 

97 

s 

56 

711 

m 

9-/ 

91,83 

58 

T&O! — 

100 

94 

54 

77.3 

IK 

1U2 

S3 

65 

8L7 



lUU 

S3 

56 

79l4 

'S 

lUI 

SS 

64 

8i6 

ll» 

100 

S 

60 

77.1 

.•• 

93 

8 

60 

77.0 

i'.« 

99 

93 

55 

it 

iUI 

83 

61 

m 

11 

104 

19 

69 

8S.3 
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AGRICULTURAL    BEPOBT. 
I.  AUGUST,  1864-CURRENT  WEATHEB- 


Place. 


MAINE. 


Perry 

Steuben 

lioe 

We«it  Waterv-illo. . . 

Jjiiibon 

ComiHh 

ComiBhvUle 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Stratiord 

Shclbnme 

Damstcad 

Cluromont 

Do 


Lunenburg . . 
CraftHbury  . . 
Bnrlinfrton  . . 
Middlebnry  . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sandwich 

Topnfleld 

Newbury 

Now  Bedford 

Worcegter 

Bnldwiu8ville 

Mendon 


Ambent 

Wentfleld 

Springfield 

Richmond 

WilliamHtown  . 


CONNECTICUT. 


Pomfret 

Columbia  . . . 
Mlddlctown  . 
Colebrook . . . 


NEW  TOKK. 


CmiDtJ. 


Obperrrf. 


Wni-liiiiftfla  - . . . .    Wm.  D.  Draft 


do  . 

I^iiitibvcit . 

KpDDvbef  .... 
ArkflroKOgglD- 

York 

,., do. .*,..-. 


CnoH 

...  do  . . . . 
tMknap.H 
g  ullivan . . 
,..do  ..,. 


J    D*  Parkrr 

KduLa  I'll 
11.  V\  Wilbi 
Afia  P.  Kudm 

O.  W.  Gnptm 


BraorU  Brown 

F.  fWHE 

Cburleii  H^  Fittfum 
6,  (K  Mend 
ArUiur  CIiaH 


Ffirain  A.  Cnttlns. 

Jti,mtri  A .  Pudd[>ck 

CWm^ndpii ..|  Rev   MeK.  Ptstty  . 

Addivon....  ....    11.  A,  Bfaf^Uknt 


BfirnB  tabic  . 

Eimei . .. 

..,do  

nrJittol ..... 
Worecnter . . 

.,..do 

,.. do -.-... 

HATnpihtn  . 

littiii[fden  .. 
..„da    .,.__ 

DL^rkahlrit  . . 
....do 


WlDdhnra  . 
Tolland  ... 

MiddlflM-K  . 


Moriches 

Argyle 

South  Hartfon! . . . 
Fliihkill  Landing. . 

Garriiton'H 

ThrogV  Nock  | 

Deaf  and  Dumb  luht,. 
St.  Xavier*8  College 

Fla^bush 

Troy 

Schenectady 

Oouverneur 

Cliuton  

South  Trentou 

Oneida 

ThereHa 

Onwi'po 

l*al«'rmo ] 

BaJdwinxville J 

Skaneatflos 

Auburn 

Nichols ' 

I»almyra ' 

(Jeneva 

RuchcHter 

Do 

WilKon 

Buffalo 

Jamestown ■ 


^nffhlk 

.„do 

DutP^Jt'M 

Piilnum 

Nt'Vf  York . . . 
.,,drt  .„„„ 

Scbuin'ciijuty. . 
St.  Lnw fence. 

t>Oddll,,--,,. 

...do  ... 

.^Iii4fliinn  .,.., 

Jvffi^nnn 

Oxwego , 

...do  

Onoudngu  .... 

...do 

Cciyoe*  ....-, 
Tmiru ......... 

Wsiymii. 

Oiitiiria  .-,,.., 

^tonrou 

...do  ., 

Krif 

CiLBUtiviqiu . . . 


JT.  BiirroiFP,  M.  D 
A.  M.  ilvrriain 
JobnlLColdwi^lI.. 
BuLanei  Rodman  , . . 


Rev.  E  Dewbnnit.  .. 

J 110.  ailttcalf,  MJ>, 

Prwf.  E.  8.  Bnoll 
R»*¥.  E,  Dftvii 
J.  WL'utherbf'iid 
WilUum  Bacon 
Prof.  A.  UopklAi 

Rt-v.  D.  Hunt 
Win.H.y 

prof.  Juo.  JobUHtou . 
ChiLTlotte  Rfckwell, 


Alrfl,  and  y\l9M  Bmhh 
GtH>rKif  BI.  Hoot 
a  M  lni^l!«b« 
Wut.  It.  Dcimlng. . 
TliDmasBH  Arden. 
F.  Sr,  RuEi'« 
Prof.  D.  W.Morrti- 
Rey  Juo,  M.  Aabier 
Ell  T,  MHck 
Jno.  W.  Hi?lmBtr«et. 
IlunnMi  V.  Swart-. 
C.  li.  Rniwtril   ...-. 
IL  It.  Pulne,  BL  D  . . 
Htartss  Barrowj  ..^^ 

Dr.  H.  SpooDPT 

8.  O.  Gre^oiT  "--- 
\Vm.  S.  Mulcolm.., 

E.  RBartlett 

.fofaii  Bowman..... 

\\\  M,  B^nudiomp  . 
J.>haU,  WIK...... 

Rol»-rt  Howell...,. 
Kiiphpu  Hydo  ..... 

Rev.  W.  D.  W«ifln  . 
W.  M.  MatbeWi^^At.D 
pnjf.  C.  Dtw*y.... 

K.  S.  lEoJuu'^D.D.B 

W'm.  Ivw 

RflT.W.&.Rw,lLD.J 


JMXlSOBOl.OaT   OF   1884. 
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Place. 


Conntj. 


Obaenrw* 


I 


I 


aolly. 
tfleld . 


th 

Iphia.. 
itown  . 
jton — 

ad 

Spring. 

•urg  ... 


« 

itie 

ille.... 
Iitville  . 
burg. . 


gton 

RYLAND. 


>liB  . . 
ille.. 


F  COLUMBIA. 

igton 

CAROLINA. 

llvad 


NTUCKY. 
lie 


OHIO. 

Ik 

mrg  .. 
irtitld. 
sbou  . . 
fid.... 
viile  . . 
nd 


IB. 


I  Iglund . . 
k 


>uth. 


'ough  - 


ati . . . 
Hill. 


Euez 

Burlington  . . 

...do 

..do 

Camden 

Cumberland . 


Northampton. . 
Philadelphia... 

...do 

Backs 

Montgomery  .. 

Lancaster 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Tioga 

Centre 

Clearfield 

Indiana 

Fayette 

Washington... 


Now  Castle.. 


Anne  Amndel. 

St.  Mnry's 

Carroll 


Washington . 
Beaufort 


Jefferson  . 


Erie 

Huron 

Ro8» 

Scioto 

Champaign. 
Highland... 

Brown 

Clermont . . . 
Hamilton . . . 

...do  

...do 


W.A.Whitelitad.. 
JohnO.  Deacon... 
Thomas  J.  Bens.. 
M.J.Rbeei,M.D.. 
J.aUppiBeotl.... 
Clarkson  Sheppard 


L.  E. 
Pf.  J.  A.  Kirkpatriek 
Thomas  Meehan.... 
Ebeneser  Hanoe.. . . 
Anna  Spencer 
H.  G.  Bmckbart.... 
John  Eggert 
JohnHeisely.lLD.. 
E.  T.  Bentley... 
Samuel  Bragger, 
ElixhaFenton.. 
W.  R.  Boyen.. 
irlor  . 


John  Tayl 
Rev.WnLSmltti,D.D 


1.11 

11 

11 

11 

1,11 

1.U 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11,13 
11 
11 
10 

1,11 
16 
11 
U 


Dr.  Urban  D.  He4get|S,  11,  IS. 


Wm.  R.  Goodman . 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson. 
MlssH.  H.Baer... 


Smithsonian  Instit'n 
Lieut  C.  n.  Suter.. 


11 

13 

10,12 


Mrs.  L.  Young.. 


10 


Ashtabula 

...do 

Columbiana  . . 

...do 

Geauga 

GueruHoy 

Cuyahoga 

Wayne 

Gallia 


James  B.  Fraaer... 
E.  D.  Winchester.. 

S.  B.McMiUan 

J.  F.  Bennor 

B.F.Abell,A.M... 
Rev.  D.  Thompson. 
Mr.&Mrs.G.A.Hyde 
Martin  Winger 
A.  P.  Rogers  . , 


Goo.  C.  Huntington 
Rev.  A.  Newton . . . 
Prof.  Jno.  Havwood. 

L.  Engelbrecnt 

Prof.  M.  G.  Williams. 
J.  McD.  Mathews 
Dr.  G.  Bambach. 
George  W.  Crane... 

G.  W.  Harper 

John  W.  Hammitt.. 
LH.  Wilson.. 


tl 

:aral  College. 


Washtenaw  . 

Ingham  

Ontonagon  .. 


C.  8.  Woodard 

Prof.  R.  O.  Kedxie . 
Edwin  Ellis 


11 

13 

11 

10 

10, 11, 12 

6,10,18 

1,13 

10,11 

1.10,11 

12 

11 

10^12 

10 

11,12 

11 

10 

9 

6,7,10 

7 

12 

8,10,13 


8,11 

11 

10,11 


95 
100 
93 
94 
96 
92 
93 
97 
94 
93 
97 
92 
91 


90 
99 
91 
96 
90 
95 
90 
95 
99 

91 
90 
96 
89 
95 
92 
109 
95 
97 
96 


SI 

99.30,31 

80^31 

29,30.31 

31 

81 


31 

31 

31 

99 

31 

30,31 

30,31 

30 

31 

31 

31 

a^30 

31 

31 


31 


31 
30131 
31 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 

31 

31 

30,31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

30.31 

30^31 

30 


60 
61 
60 
58 
55 


56 
60 
57 
54 
58 
69 
50 
55 
58 
64 
47 
60 


56 


61 
66 
59 


61 


76 


50 


59 
58 
55 
59 
51 
51 
55 
54 


58 
50 
56 
55 
50 
53 
58 
50 
57 
69 
50 


51 
46 
58 


o 
74.6 
74.9 
76.1 
7S6L1 
75.4 
79.6 


7018 
79.3 

*7i"o" 

74.9 
74.0 
73.5 
77.3 
78.1 
79l1 
69.« 
TSiO 
79.5 
7a7 


79.6 


78,8 
8a4 
75.8 


7a9 


84.1 


7&9 


7L8 
7L8 
7L8 
7L6 
71.5 

"n!i' 

73.5 
79.7 

75.0 
7a5 
75.9 
75.3 
79.6 
73.7 
76i9 
74.1 
76L0 

7ai 

74.6 


73.6 
7a7 
68LT 


Ik. 
S.S1 
8l15 
3. 66 

'i'03 
1.08 


L54 

*L76 
8.98 

'i'ii 

4.98 
&48 
6194 
&69 
7.80 

"i'S 


3.30 


8.77 
5.  OS 

aoo 


4.94 


a66 


&63 


Sb85 
&44 

&35 
4.74 
8.23 
7.39 
&71 

"i'39 

a80 
4.96 
8L99 

ass 

&47 
a70 

as6 

4.85 

a48 

6L88 
4.35 


as6 
a40 
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Placa. 


County. 


Obienrer. 


INDIANA. 


Fennvillo 

Moncie 

Bpicclund 

New  Cuistle 

MadlHon 

Mew  Albany  ■ . . 
South  Bend  . . . . 

IndianapoliH 

Bloomingdule . . . 
New  Harmony.. 

ILUNOIS. 


EvanKton 

Chicago 

Riley 

Sandwich  ... 

Ottawa 

Winnebago.. 

Tiiikilwa 

Wyauot 

Peoria 

Pekin 

Monroe  City. 
IIoylcBton... 
Waverly 


Jay 

Delaware  . 

Henry 

do , 

Jeffenwn . . 

Floyd 

St.  Joseph. , 

Marion 

Park 

Pouey 


Mount  Pleasant. 

Qalchburg 

Vermont 

Manchester 

Augusta 


Cook 

...do 

McHenry 

DeKolb 

I>a  Salle  .... 
Winnebago. . 

Bureau 

...do 

Peoria 

Tazewell 

Monroe 

Washington . 
Morgan 


Henry... 

Knox 

Fulton . . . 

Scott 

Hancock . 


WISCONSI.V. 


Manitowoc  . 
Milwaukee  . 

Do 

Green  Buy  . 

Qeueva  

Wdupacca  . 
Kmbarrass  . 
Beloit 


MI.VSESOTA. 


Beaver  Buy  . 

St.  Paul 

Munkota 

New  Uim  . . . 


Manitowoc  . 
Milwaukee . 

...do 

Brown 

Walworth.. 
Waupucca  . 

— do 

Rock 


Lake 

l{umi«ey 

Blue  Eurth  . 
Browu 


10  v/ A. 

Lyoni* 

Dubuque 

Guttenburg 

Monticoilo 

ludi'prudenco  ,. 

Do 

Iowa  City 

Fort  MudiKon . . . 

Wnti-rloM 

Iowa  Falls 

AltronH 

Uuuwu  

MISSOUTII. 

Allfiiton 

(  antdu  

UarriHonvillo  ... 


KAN.SA3. 


Manhattan  . 
Fort  Riley.. 


St.  Louis, 
l/ewis.  — 
Cuss 


Miriam  Qriest , 

E.  J.  Rice , 

William  Dawion  . . 
Thog.  B.  Redding  . 
Rev.  Samuel  Collins 
Dr.  E.  S.  Crosier . . . 
Reuben  Borrougha. . 
Royal  Mayhew . . 
Wm.H.Hobb8  .. 
John  ChappeUgmith. 


Homor  W.  Scovill.. 
Samuel  Brooks . . . 

E.  Bohcock 

Dr.  N.  E.  Ballon  . . 
Mrs.  £.  R  Merwin 
James  W.  Tolmun.. 
Verry  Aldrich... 
E.  8.  Phelps,  jr.. 
Frederick  Brendel . . 

J.H.Riblett 

Miss  F.  E.  Whelpley 

J.  Ellsworth 

Timothy  Dudley 

Rev.  E.  L.  Briggs  ... 

Pf.  Wm.  Livingston . 

Patterson  Hamer 

Dr.  J.  &  Miss  Grant . 
S.  B.  Mead,  M.D... 


Jacob  LOps 

Cari  Winkler.... 
1.  A.  Lapham,  LL.  D 
Friedrich  Deckner. 
Wm.H.  Whiting... 

H.  C.  Mead 

E.Everett  Breed 

William  l\)rter.. 


C.Wieland 

Rev.  A.  B.  Patenon.. 
WilUamKilgore... 
Charles  Roos 


Clinton P. J.Fam8worth,M.D 

Dubuque Asa  llorr,  M.  D 

Clayton 1*.  Dorweiler 

Jones Chauncey  Mead 

Burhanun D.  S.  Deering 

do A.  C.  Wheaton 

Johnson Theo.S.Parviu,  A.M 

Leo Duni.  1  McCready... 

Black  Hawk T.  Steed , 

Hardin N.  Townsend 

Kotfsuth Dr.  &.  Miss  L.  McCoy 

Monona Dr.  Richard  Stebbius 


Riley.. 
.1  Davis  . 


Aug.  Fendler 

George  P.  Ray  . . 
John  Christian... 


H.  L.  Denison. 
ElfordE.  Lee.. 


10 

10 

9,10 

10 

9,10 

10 

8 

15 

8,9 

9 

10 

8,9,24 


95 
100 


90 

107 


31 

20 

SO.  30 

iSO 

19 

17.20 

20 

19.20 

19.25 

19.29 

18 

18 


S3 
19,20 


'i'ti' 

"i'S 

72L2 

e.io 

72.4 

LS 

7L3 

an 

7L0 

ar 

71.0 

72.3 

aa 

710 

rn 

14.  a 

as: 

Tao 

7a4 

affl 

71.7 

1.50 

72.4 

74.1 

l.« 

74.1 

9,H 

4.44 

m3 
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Place. 

Conntj. 

Obfei'vcr* 

1 

f 

1 

t 

1 
J 

1 

SBRASKA. 

nCity 

le 

Washington 

Sarov 

Miss  A.M.J.Bowen  . 
Rey.Wm.  HamUton. 

S.lf.W.Hliidinui.. 

W.W.PbeliM 

T.M.Logu,M.D.. 
Mrs.  M.D.  Smith... 

S4 
M 

17 

5 

98 
12 

o 
9f» 
91 

05 

95 

94 
.97 

17,18 
18 

13 

13 

81 
30 

o 
57 
58 

50 

62 

68 

49 

o 
74.0 
7&« 

7S.5 

77.9 

74.7 
65.7 

In, 

Tie 

>RXOON. 

ft 

Baker 

6.41 

TERRITORT. 

Jalt  T^ke  City 

iJFORVlA. 

lento 

(irVaUey 

Great  Salt  Lake. 

Sacramento 

PlamaM 

12.50 

0.89 
2.40 

41 
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I.  SEPTEMBER,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER. 


»Uice. 

Coanty. 

Observer. 

1 

S 

1 

^ 

1 

i 

^ 

lAlNE. 

Washington 

Kennebec 

Androscoggin 

York 

J.D.Parker 

B.r.  Wilbur 

Asa  P.  Moore 

Silas  West 

G.W.GuptiU 

Fletcher  Odell 

Branch  Brown 

Chas.  H.  Pitman 

Arthur  Chase 

Stephen  O.Moad.... 

H.  A.  Cutting 

Jas.  A.  Paddock..... 

Jas.  K.  Tobey 

Rev.  McK.  Petty.... 
H.  A.  Sheldon 

Eugene  TdppAb 

Ju\m  H.CuldwwJl  .. 

A.  M.  J^rriara       ... 

1  Samntl  HcHlmac^H 

F,  El.  He-^d 

Jii^sO.  Blete^lfH.D. 
Pml  E,  S.  Wiull     . , 
J  Weiiih^'rhiyui    ... 
R.T,E.UttviH 

1  Win.  Bacon 

'  Prof.  A.  Hopkins 

Rev.  D.  Hunt 

Wuj.  H.  Yeomans. .. 
Prof.  .Ino.  Johustoa. . 
Charlotte  Kockwell. 

G.  M.  Ingalsbe 

;   Wm.  H.  Denning 

1    i  !,.    ,.      ■•             ■   .. 
\  F  M.  Uf^j.'iH 

J'fi4.U,  W  .Harris-. 

ituv.,rH».M.Aiib;*>r- 

i:iiT  Mftrk 

J  Jul  nil  >u  %\  Swart... 
C   H.  nii^i^.tl  

E     \\.  I'.V.Ur    M.  ll    .. 

Storrs  Barrows  . 

28 

1 
1.2 

I 
1,2 

1 
2 
2 
27 
26 

9 

27 

27 

27 

3,18 

3 

24 

27 

2 

28 

28 

2 

2,27 

2,3 

1, 22 

27 

27 
3 
3 
2 

27 

2,3 

2 

27 

2, 24, 27 

27 

27 

27 

23 

3.27 

0 

72 
76 
77 
71 
72 

79 
72 

79 
78 
80 

78 
TJ 
72 
69 
70 

84 
77 
82 
72 
82 
79 
75 
83 
77 
78 
77 

76 
80 
84 
76 

79 
77 
72 
78 
80 
79 
78 
80 
76 
82 

18,22 
22 
26 
26 
26 

27 
22,26 

26 
17.26 
25,26 

18,26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

26 
26. 
8 

26 
27 
26 

8 

26 
26 

26 

8,9 

8 

26 

26 
31 
1,26 
26 
17 
26 
26 
26 
30 
26 

0 

38 
40 
35 
35 
39 

33 
32 

40 
40 
42 

32 
34 
35 
38 
42 

44 

39 
42 
40 
43 

40 
41 
36 
40 
36 
41 

40 
38 
42 
39 

44 

43 
47 
48 
55 
50 
46 
41 
.     34 
45 

0 

53  6 
56.1 
55.3 
5-2.2 

56.5 

Sixl 
51.3 
58.4 
58.0 

sai 

55.6 
51.6 
51.6 
54.0 
66.0 

61.7 
57.5 

59.6 
57.5 
59.3 

58.8 
57.8 
59.2 
57.8 

"'*56.*6' 

57.7 
61.3 
61.3 
57.9 

60.9 
6J.6 
61.0 
6:}.2 
65.7 
63.5 
61.1 
57.3 
59.  4 
62.0 

In. 

4.10 

aterville 

3.25 
6.08 

a  70 

ville 

do 

3.i;7 

I  AM  PS  HIRE. 

Coos 

d 

...  do 

5.ii 

ud       

Belknap 

3.38 

)Ut    

Sullivan 

do 

3.10 

RMONT. 

Es»t«ex 

2.75 

Orleans 

4.80 

ton    

Wa^hiugton 

Cliittt-nden 

Addison 

'5.*49 

>ury 

CHUSETTS. 
ch 

a  32 

Barnstable 

2.32 

y 

1(1 

UforU 

tf  r 

t 

If  1(1 

(1 

ihI           ..    .. 

...do 

Brntol 

Worcester 

...do 

Hampshire 

Hampden 

■■■■do 

Berkshire 

....do 

Windham 

Tolland 

2.40 
2.19 
2.93 
2.45 
2.  9-2 
2.61 
2.86 
6.  :i8 

s  College  .  . . 
sKCTICUT. 

3.06 
3.07 

• 

>un 

Middl.M'X 

Litchheld 

Wanhinpton 

Dutchfhrt 

i45 

..k 

V  YOUK. 

laitford  

.   Liiudiiig   .. 

4.55 
3.62 
3.40 

Neck    

(1  Dtiiiit)  Inst. 
rr-8C(»ll.-g.. 

h 

ta-1  y 

jeu.' 

Westchoter 

New  Vc.ik 

...do 

Kings     

.Schenectady 

St.  Lawrcncu 

Oufida 

do 

4.90 
5.45 
5.14 
4.34 

'"5."(J5 
2.72 

3.64 

mvil'lc' 

fle4 

JclT.  rs  >ii 

OMV.'gO 

...do 

Onondaga  

do         

S.  O.  Gregory 

Wm.S.  .Malcolm.... 

E.  B.  Barthtt 

John  Bowman 

W.  M.  B.-unchump  .. 

John  B.Dili 

I  Stephen  Hvde 

I  Robert  H..w(dl 

Prof.  C.  l)(.\vey    

Kov.S.W.Koe.M.D. 

W.  A.  Whitehead... 
M.  J.Rhees,  M.  D... 

Thomas  J,  Beans 

J.S  L'ppiucott 

C.  Sheppard 

3 
2ii 
211 
3,23 
27 
2:? 
2:3 
27 
2:3 

7 

2,27 
24 
2 
24 

24 

80 
77 

81 
72 
76 
82 
80 
^S 
bd 
86 

77 
78 
80 
79 
73 

26 
20 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
17, 21, 30 
17 
30 

26 

2(5 

12, 26. 30 

25,26 

-.6 

3,-) 
41 
36 
42 
40 
45 
47 
44 
42 
44 

41 

47 
52 
50 

47 

56.5 
58.  9 
57.7 
57.0 
57.0 
6:1.7 
61.0 
59.0 
59.3 
59.3 

62.2 
63.8 
63.1 
6:1.4 
6Xii 

4.30 
1.85 
2.70 

C'avuga 

Wavne 

TH.ga     

Monme 

CbautaiKiUu 

Essex 

Burlington 

....do 

Camden    

Camberland 

T 

"i.83 
3.80 

JfLRSLY. 
ch 

4.68 

6  55 
i     4  JJ 
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I.  SEPTEMBER,  18r)4-CURRENT  \V£ATH£R->Continized. 


PKNSSYLVANIA. 

,  Nonh  Whiteball . . . 

Naziirith 

I'iillsington 

rhiludi'lphia 

Girinuntown 

Mu4»rlau(l  

Hi;rrM»ur(j 

Fli'iuinu 

IVniibville 

IJlairHvillo 

C(inn»-llsvUle 

CuUKiirbiire^ 


DKLAWARE. 

"Wiliuintrtwn- 

SIARYLASD. 


Annapolis 

St.  luipK':* 

i>vk«-pvillt' 


County. 


Lehigh 

Korthumpton . 

Buckii 

Ph  lade'pbia. . 

...do 

MonipomiTy.. 

Duuphiu 

Centro 


Clearfldd.. 
ludiiiuu. . . 


Payette 

Wauhiugton . 


Observer. 


TMfT.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

"\Vai*bington 

SOUTH  (AROLINA. 

Hilton  Head 

TESSKSSEE. 

Clarkrivill«» 

KESTUCKY. 

Loiiihvillo 

OHIO. 


An-tinburg 

Kaybrook 

N»'W  Lisbon 

AVtlsliiicld 

CN-Vflund 

^V.),.^t..•r 

(lallipolis 

Ki'ilt  y'8  Ihland 

Norvv'alk  

■NVrstrrvJllo 

Kinpstou 

IVirtsintmth 

I'rbatja 

H.lNboro' 

li^pl'T 

IJ.tb.l 

l'...'..n 

C  li.-fllill 

Do   

CiU'-iiuiuti 


NewCuBtlo 


Anne  Arnndel. 

St.  Mary'rt 

Carroll 


Wa.4bington . 


Beaufort . 


Montgomery. 


Jefferson . 


.MK  HUKVX. 


rnnti.ic 

31<.ni-i»-  City 

.\>:iiruitiirai  C'tlU-jri' 

INDIA.NA. 


Ai«htHbnla... 

...do 

Columbiana  . 

Geauga 

Cuyahoga . . . 

Wayue 

(Jallia 

Krie 

Huron 

Franklin 

Ko>a 

S«'io!o 

Champaign.. 

Highland 

Bn)wn 

Clermont 

Preble 

HamiU<m 

....do 

...do 


S]i"i«  land. .. 
>;.  w  ("astle. 


Oakland 

.MolHO*' 

lugluiin 


Henry 

..  do 

I  Jffferson... 


Edward  Kohler 24 

L.  Kicknecker H 

Kbenezer  Hanco :2, 22, 24 

Pt.  J.  A.  Kirkpatrick.'  24 

TtiomaM  Meehau 3 

Anna  Speneer 2 

Jno.  Hei^-ly.  M.D..i     10.24 

Samuel  Brugger 9, 10, 17. 

I  20 

Elisha  Fenton ^2 

W.  U.  Boy  era 'l,  2, 4.  Tx 

i     *^ 

John  Tnvlor :  2, 5, 2:j 

Kev.  W.  Smith,  D.D..  2 


U.  D.  Iledgea,  M.  D . .  3, 24, 29 


"NVm.  R.  C^oodman . . . , 
U«v.  J.  Ste[»hen»«)n. ., 
Misd  U.  M.  Buer ; 


5.24 
24 


Smithsonian  lugtlt'n.  24 


Lieut  C.  R.  Suter  . . . 


William  M.  Stewart 


Mrs,  L.  Young !      4,23 


E.  D.  Winchester. 
Jamei«  B.  Fruser . 

J.  F.  Benner 

B.F.  Aboil.  A.M. 
Mr.&Mrn.Cr  AHydo 

Martin  Winger 

A.  P.  Uogc-ni 

(ieo.C.  Huntington.. 

U«'v.  A.  Xewion 

IM".  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Pr".  .John  Iluywood.. 

L.  Engelbreeht 

Prof.  M.  (.;.  Wil  lanw. 
J.  MeD  Mathews  ...t 

Dr.  G.  Biuubach ! 

Georgo  W.  Crane  ...  J 
Mi»ri  Oilitippa  Lnrsh.! 

I.H.Wilson I 

"i)hn  W.  Hainmitt  ..; 


22,23 

22 

14.  2:j 

1).  10 

23 

10 

2.0 

10,23 

2:J 

10,23 

2 

14 

,  13, 10 

23 


George  W.  IIar|)cr. 


.Taraes  A  Weeks 

MisH  F.  E.  Whelplev. 
l»rof.R.  C.Kedzio... 


William  Dawson ' 

T.B.  Redding.  A.  M  j 
Rev.  S.  Collma 


9 

3,23 

23 


78 

ea 

76 

ei 

86 
78 
79 
78 

80 
72 


80 


81 


98 


90 


84 


SO 
30 
96 
86 
8,12 
26 
SO 
20 

90 
14.22.24 

12 
1.25 


85 


26 
26 

8,20.25 


20^26 


21 


25 


19 


13.28 

28 

20.26 

24.25 

25.90 

13 

13 

25 

25 

20 

13,24 

13 

25 

25 

20 

24 

25 

25 

26 

19 


12.25 
25 
85 


42 
45 
51 
53 
90 
48 
53 
42 

40 

48 

44 
44 


51 


6L0 

6^5  

6X7:  iN 

6tL6:  IS 


83 


76 


47 


39 


19        40 


60.6    i» 

57.7'  IS 
eaofttt 

61. 6 ; 

S818:  &5 


66L7:  &80 


67.8    ac 
Tai    iN 

610     3L» 


6610     tS 


668 


£86 


68.9     ^^ 


67.8     433 


58.01   &8S 

east  &ff 
ea$;  ^» 
6JLI    "" 

63.0 
€17 
64.4 
61.  S 
63L0 
6S.5 
66.5 
6X1 
61.5 
67.4 
63.2 


&1» 

"ii 
i» 

&u 
&6I 

lO 

4W 

w*  7.« 
63.0  10^ 
65.9,   &:» 

617     8"0 


57.6  ...." 
6O18  la 
S9.6     140 


at 

C311 


iff 
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I.  SEPTEMBEE^  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER— Continued. 


Place. 


CJounty. 


Obuerver. 


Q 


I 
i 


ISA— Cont'd. 


KIbanj  — 

Bend 

inpolitt 

eluer 

Elarmony  . 


ILLINOIS. 


?bago . 
et.... 


rly  . . 
tta... 


nkeo  . 
Bay.. 


rra-^n.. 
acca.. 


r  Rav  . 

:im.... 


liH' 

ii.nrg... 
vllo.... 
ndenco. 


:ity 

[adiHOU. 

IfK) 

'allH.... 


ttnn 
il.v.. 


Floyd Dr.  E.  8.  Crozler  . . 

St.  Joseph '  Reuben  Burrougbs 

Marion i  R.  May  hew 

Jasper i  Dr.  J.  H.  Longhridgtj 

Posey John  Chappelltsmitb 


Cook I  Sanrnel  Brookes... 

La  Salle I  Mrs.  E.  H.  Mertvin.. 

Winnebago !  Jnmcs  \V.  Tolman  . 

Bureau |  E. 8.&  Miw  L.  Phelps 

do I  Terry  Aldrich 

Putnam I  Smiley  Shepherd  . 

Peoriii ■  Frederick  Brendel 

...do I  W.  II.  Adams 

Tarewell I  J.  H.  Riblett 

Washington \  J.  EUh worth 

Morgan ;  Timothy  Dudley . . 

Knox i  Prof. Wm.  Livingston 

Hancock j  S.  B.  Mead,  M.  D. . . 


Manitowoc  . 
Milwaukee  . 

Brown 

Walworth., 
do. . 


Waupaoca. . 
...do 


Jacob  LtLps 

I.  A.  Lapham,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Deckner. 
Wi'.llamH.W^hltlng 

Levens  Eddv 

Edward  E.  Breed  - . . 

II.  C.  Mead 


Rock '  AVUliam  Porter  . 


Lake <:.  Wielmd 

Kauiwiy Rev.  A.  B.  Paten«on 

Brown Charles  Koos 


Clinton Dr.  P.  J.  Fnnmworth. 

Dubuque ,  Awi  Ilorr.  M.  D 

Clayton Philip  Dorweiler 

JouoH Chauneey  Mead 

Buchanan '  A.  C.  Wheat un 

. .  do '  D.  S.  Deering 

JohuHon ;  'I'heo.  S.  I'arvin,  A.M. 

Lee '  Daniel  ^IcCrendy . . . 

Bla»k  Hawk T.  Steed 

Hardin N.  Townsend 

Kotisuth Dr.  and  Miss  McCoy 


St.  Louis A.Fendler 

wis George  P.Ray. 

P.B.Sibley.... 


Buchanan . 


.A<KA  TEUIL 


Riley H.  L.  Denlson. . 

Duvig H.  A.  Sturges.. 


Washington Min«  A.  IkL  J.  Bowen 

>e Sarpy Rev.  Wm.  Uarailton 

TEIIHITOUT. 


lalt  Luke  City. 


3,10 

2.3 

4 


25 
30 
19,25 
19 
25 


24 
24 
24 
28 
24,25.28 
31 
19,24 


3 
8.3 
3 
3 
3 


13 
9 
i) 

Hi 
9 

L3 

13 
3 

13 

9,21 

9 


1,3 
1,2 


96 
104 
98 
92 
lUO 


107 
J  03 
104 


104 
106 


Great  Salt  Lake. !  W.  W.  Phelpa. . 


10 


87 


24 
19 
24 
24 
28,30 


30 
25 

24, 28, 29 
24 
24 
28 
24,28 
29,30 
24 


30 

17,29 

28 


24 
24 
24 
28,  £9 
19, 24 
24 


19,25 
19 
^9 


24 
24,30 


28 


45 


68.8 
GO.  9 
64.3 
64.7 
69.4 


59.0 
63.8 
61.8 
65.7 
64.5 
74.7 
67.3 


66.7 
69.5 
68.2 

eae 

66.9 


58.1 
6L0 
58.3 
60.3 
60.1 
58.0 


6Ld 


64.7 
63.4  ! 

63.3  I 

60.1  I 

65.2  I 

62.4  i 
66.9  I 
66.7 
6:t.2  I 

64.3  I 
6a9 


70.9 
75.7 


In, 

L64 
4  33 

3.19 
5.55 
2.03 


2.:d 

a  57 
3.38 


4.81 
.1.50 
4.G5 
2.00 
3.65 
2.16 
4.1<l 


3.29 
2.93 
7.74 


3.74 
4.36 


3.90 


52.  5  2.  33 
71.3  2.00 
6.5.7  I    0.48 


2.  CO 
2.  -,1) 

C.8») 
1.17 
4.00 

'2.'i2 
2.  57 
l.hS 
2.  14 
2.31 


67.9  '    3.:\7 
68.  I       5.  S;4 

68.  9       3.  03 


2.30 
2.15 


66.4 

67.4  I     1.77 


65.9       7.43 
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I.  OCTOBER,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER. 


Place. 


County. 


Observer. 


'atervUle . . . 


viUe  . 


ad. 
•nt. 


arg. 
iry  . 
on,, 
ary- 


CHUSETTS. 

h 

3Dni8 

y 

d 

dford 

HoMiJital . . 

svillo 


id 

\  Colk'go. 

■:  ISLAND. 
CO 


wn  . 
k... 


irtfonl 

Landing. .. 

'h 

Neck 

.  Dumb  Ins 
T's  College 


Hdy. 


eur  . .. 
en  ton. 


Ie8  . . 
ivillo. 


Washington 

Penobscot 

Kennebec  

...do 

Androscoggin. . . 

York 

...do  


Coos 

...do  ... 
Belkuap. 
SuUivuu  . 
...do  .... 


Esaex 

Orleans  . . . . 
Chittenden  . 
Addison 


Barnstable 

...do  

Essex 

...do  

Bristol 

Worcester 

...do 

...do  

Hampshire 

Hampden 

...do 

Berkshire 

...do  


Providence  . 


J.  D.  Parker 

Edwin  Pitman 

B.  F.Wilbur 

Rev.  F.  Gardiner . 

Asa  P.  Moore 

O.  W.  GuptUl.... 
iJilaaWeiit 


Branch  Brown 

F.  Odell 

Charles  H.  Pitman. 

Arthur  Chase 

S.  O.  Mead 


H.  A.  Cutting.... 
Jag.  A.  Paddock.. 
Rev.  McK.  Petty  . 
H.  A.  Sheldon.... 


N.  Barrows,  M.  D  . 
Eugene  Tappan  . . . 
JohnG.  Caldwell.. 

A.  M.  Merriam 

Samuel  Rodman... 

F.  H.  Rice 

J.  G.  Metcalf.  M  D. 
Rev.  E.  Dewhurst. 
Prof.  E.  S.  Snell. . . 
J.  Weatherheod  . . . 

Rev.  E.  Davis 

William  Bacon 

Prof.  A.  Hopkins  . . 


Prof.  A-  Caswell. . . 


Windham  . 
Tolland  ... 
Middlesex. 


Rev.  D.  Hunt 

Wm.  H.  Yeomans. . . 
Prof.  John  Johnston, 
Litchfield Charlotte  Rockwell. 


Suffolk Mrs.  8i  Miss  Smith  . , 

Washington 1*.  A.  McMore 

...  do ;  G.  M.  Ingalsbe 

1  )utohe88 j  Wm.  H.  Denning  . . . 

Putnam Thomas  B.  Arden  . . 

WesteliohttT I  F.  M.  Rogers 

New  York Prof.  O.  W.  Morris. 


...do  

Kings 

Schenectady  . . 
St.  Lawrence.. 

Oneida 

Madison 

Jefferson 

Oswego 

...do  

Onondaga 

...do  

Cayuga  

Tioga 

Wayne 


Rev.  Jno.  M.  Aubier. 

Kli  T.  Mack 

Harmon  V.  Swart  . . 

C.  H.  Russell 

Storrs  Barrows 

Dr.  S.  Spooner 

S.  O.  Gregory 

E.  B.  Bartlett 

Wm.  S.  Malcolm 

W.  M.  Beauchamp  . . 

John  Bowman 

John  B.Dili 

Robert  Howell 

Stephen  Uyde 


8 
7 

7 

4 

4,5 


5 
4,5 


4 
5 
5 

4,7 


66 


27 
27 
27,30 
27 
27 
10 
10 


30 

12 

9,10,31 

30 

12,30 


31 

29,30 

30 

30 


30 
10 
30 
82 

10 
10,12 
10 
10 
22 
10 
18 
12 
12 


S2 

10 
30 

10, 12, 26 
10.26 

10, 18. 22 
10,15 
10 
10 
27 
30 


6 
3 
3 
3,6 
5 
6 
6 
4 


9,15.18 
18 


29 


25 


35 


31.8 
44.5 
44.5 
46  0 
44.8 
45.4 
40.9 


41.0 
45.5 
48.1 
46.0 
46.9 


4a  1 
40.1 
42.5 
47.6 


49  2 
51.0 
46.3 
46.8 
48.4 
50.5 
47.5 


46.4 
47.1 
46.9 
45.1 
45.6 


4a  2 


4a  0 
50.9 
4L4 
45.4 


55.0 
49.8 
49.4 
50.4 
4a  0 
49.7 
54.4 
52.6 
52.0 
47.3 
47.8 


4a  8 
44.5 
44.2 
47.3 
44.4 
44.7 
48.4 
4a  9 

4a  1 


In. 

5.  JO 

a95 

2.60 

2.76 

2.90 

a  95 

a  80 


4.09 


a  95 

5.95 


a  13 
4.44 
4.67 
a  92 


2.28 

1.94 

a  79 
2.39 
4.29 

'4.26 
2.94 
2.07 
a  43 

a  60 


2.85 


4.93 
'2.66 


2.75 

*4.'35 
2.70 
2.46 
2.5.9 
2.68 
2.16 
2.04 

4.' 30 
a  33 
7.U 
a  26 

aoo 
a72 
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I.  OCTOBER,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHEB— Contiiiaed. 


Place. 


Connty. 


Observer. 


I 


I 


o. 
S 
« 

i 


NEW  YORK— Cont'd. 


Geneva  

Kochettter  . . 

WiUon 

Buffulo 

Jiunv«town . 


Ontario 

Monroe 

Niagara 

Erie 

Cliautauqaa . 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Newarlc 

Mount  Holly, 
linrlington  . . . 

I»rogrei<« 

Ilotidoutii-ld  . 
Greeuwidi  -. 


EHsex 

Burlington  .. 

...do 

...do 

Camden 

Cnnibirland . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


FallRington 

Philadelphia 

Do* 

Germuidtown 

Moorland 

Nazan'tli 

KorthWhitihall.. 

Silver  Spring 

Bervirick 

Horrinburg 

Tioga , 

Gettyiiburg 

Fleming 

Pennuvillo 

Blairuvillo 


Bucks 

Philadelphia.. 

do 

...do 

Montgomery.. 
Northampton. 

Lehigh 

LancuHter 

Columbia 

Dauphin 

Tioga 

Adum8 

Centre 

Cluurtield 

Indiana 


ConnellKvillo  . 
CanouMburg  . . 


Fayptto 

Wu«hington  . 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmiugton 

MARYLAND. 


AnnnpoliH. 
Onkluud  . . 
SykeHviile . 


Now  Castle.. 


Anne  Arundel. 

Howard 

Carroll 


DIST.  OF  C0LU3IBIA. 

Wiishlngtou , 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Washington . 


Beaufort 

Uiltou  Head. 


Beaufort  . 
...do 


TENNESSEE. 
ClarkBvillc 

KENTUCKY. 

LouiHville 


Montgomery. 


Jefferson . 


OHIO. 


Siiybrodk Ashtabula... 

AuHtinl)urf; do 

Ne\%-  liiHlx)!! I  (.'olumbiana  . 

Wflshlield j  (rcuuga 

Cl«' vi  bind I  Cu yuboga  . 


^Vo(»^t^■^ 

Smitbvillc 

(r:tJli|)oliri , 

Kclicy'elttluud.. 


Wuyuo 

do 

r.nllia 

Erie 


Rev.  W.D.Wilson.. 
Prof.  C.  Dewey  .... 
E.8.Holme«.D.D.S. 

Wm.  Ives 

Rev.  S.  W.  Boe,M.D. 


W.  A.  Whitehead 
M.J.Rheett,M.D... 
John  C.  Deacon. .... 
Thomas  J.  Beans . .. 
James  8.  Lippiucott. 
Clarkson  Sheppard . 


Ebenezer  Hanco.  .*. . 
Pt.J.A.Kirkpatrick. 

Homer  Eachus 

Thomas  Bleehan 

Anna  Spencer 

Lucius  lUcksecker.. 

Edward  Kohler 

H.G.Bruckhart.... 

JohnEggert 

John  Heiseiy,  M.  D  . 

E.  T.  Bentley 

M.&H.E.  Jacobs 
Samuel  Brugger .... 
ElihhaFeutou... 
W.R.Boyer8.... 


John  Taylor 

Rev.Wm.Smith,D.D 


Dr.  Urban  D.  Hedges 


Wro.  R.  Goodman 

Philip  Tnbb 

MissU.  M.Baer.... 


6 
4 
4 

11.14.15, 
22 
5 
5 


6 

6 

6.7 


Smithsonian  Inst'n.. 


ifrs.  M.  M.  Marsh...  5,6,7, 12: 
Lieut.  C.  R.  Sneer  . .  2 


Wm.M.  Stewart.... 


Mrs.  L.  Yoong., 


James  B.  Fraser.. 
E.  1).  WineheMtor. 

J.  F.  Benner 

B.  F.  Abell,  A.  M  . 
Mr.&Mr«.G.A.Uydo 

Martin  Winger 

John  II.  Alyers  .  t . . . 

A.  P.  Rngent 

Geo.  C.  Uuntington. 


6 
5 

3,4,5^6 
6 
5 
5 


78 


77 


92 


76 


78 


73 
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70 
75 
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72 
77 
70  i 


26 

IS,  26 

15 


10 
10 
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10 
26 


10^18 
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10 
18 
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10 

1^30 
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10 
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9 
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JO 
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26 


10 
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25 

26 

22 

0 

» 
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9  U 
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34 

29 
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29 
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30 
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5L6 
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sa6 
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sao 



sa6 
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aa.2 
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47.3 
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49.4 
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4ao 
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45.7 

iSS 

4&0 

&70 

47.9 

52.3 

L80 

54.8 

&« 

49.8 



5L9 

L» 
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L» 

6013 

...»• 

68.1 

in 

52.7 

9LI0 

SL3 

&9i 

47.8 

219 

51.0 

2li 

46.1 

lU 
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1» 
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LU 

4&6 
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I.  OCTOBER,  1864— CURRENT  WEATHER— Continued. 
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i]irmr>Dy 


IftlfO- 
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lay  . 


Bay^ 


9W^ 


FrunkJia  ^. . 

CbampaJgn^. 

Ur^wu 

CleruiQat .  *  * 
Pretjls  ...-- 
Hamilt^m-,^. 
.,.do.  ..... 

„.do 


Onkland  -.- 


...da 

Floyd 

tit.J[Q«ppb. 

VvidD 

...do  

Park...... 

JujapAf . 

Faioy  ,,,,* 


Cfx^k 

MtlJeiiry,.. 

Lni^iiJlu. 

Wiiiiiobii^,. 

Uurcau 

...da 

Start 

Pi^>rifl ...... 

Tan*we]l 

WuinliiiiKtOD  ■ 

Morifim 

Kmy^  , 

rttUun  .,,,,. 


...da 

llruwa  ,..•- 
Wfti worth  . 
...do  ..,.-. 

...do  ...... 

ILuck 


Huijitscy  ^ 
BruwQ . . 


Prof.  HA.ThoitrpaoD 
Prof  J.  Haywood  .. 
L.  Hogvibrvcht . .  ^ » - 
Pf.  ll.Q.^lUIami.. 
J  MRaMatbefn.,. 
Dr  tl.  BoiEibiMib.... 
Utorgv  W-  Cthdc,  .. 
Mit*  Ullittpfiii  Larv!i, 
Jaha  \V.  UuDtbitt.. 
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frof^W  lu,  LivlnffitoD 


S.  U.  Mead,  M,D. 


Jocdb  Lllpi . . . . . 

CarlWlakler.,.,... 
L  A.  LBphani,  LL.I>. 
Fdrdricb  Uo£kD«r.. 
Will.  ILWbUlDg,,.. 

LCVl'Uit  Ediljr-. 

I[.  C    Ml  ad  -.  

Kdwurd  E-  Uread*.. 
IK^ary  D*  I^l^ter 


C.  Wk^and-*.. 
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9.d5 
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5t  19 
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4.88 
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3.88 
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1.38 
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1.80 
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1.80 


1.13 
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1.73 

in 
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1,S3 
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1.50 
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1.70 
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AGBICULTUBAL   ItEPORT. 


I.  OCTOBER,  1834— CURRENT  WEATHER— Contmaed. 


Place. 


County. 


Observer. 


|- 


I 


IOWA — Continacd. 


Monticello 

IndepondcDCu.. 

Do 

Moniit  Vomon . 

Iowa  City 

Fort  Mudinon . . 
Iowa  Falls .... 
Algona 


Jones 

Bnchonan . 

...do  

Lion 

Jeflfcruo-i . . 

Hardin".*.*.'. 
KoMath... 


MISSOURL 


St.  LouU 

Allonton 

Canton 

HurriHonvlUo  . 
Easton   


St.  Louis . . 

....do 

l-icwis 

CaHs    

Buchanan. 


KA.SSAS. 

State  Affric.  College. 
Fort  UUey 


Riley 

Davis 


NEBRASKA  TER. 


Elkhom.. 
Uuliovuti . 


Waiihington  . 
Sarpy 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez 

UTAH  TEllRITORT. 

Great  Salt  Lake  City 


Adams . 


J>.  S.  Dcering 

A.  C.  Wbealon... 
Rev.  Alonzo  Collin 
rheo.«.Purvin.A.M 
Daniel  McCready 

N.  Townseud 

Dr.  &  Miss  L.  McCoy 


George  Bngelman  . 

Aug.  Fcndler 
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John  Christian 

P.  B.  Sibley 


IL  L.  Denlson. 
James  II.  Pino. 


Miss  A.  M.  J.  Bowen. 
Rev.  WnLlIamilton. 
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W.  W.  Phelpi.. 
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AGRICULTURAL   REPOKT. 
L  NOVEMBER,  1864-<;URREXT  WKATHEK. 


Place. 


MAIXK. 

Stenben 

Ijoe 

West  WatervUle... 

f  lordiner 

Linbon , 

Corniith ,., 

Corubhvillo 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Rtratford.... 
Hhclbnme... 
Ciarvmont  .  . 


Ltinenbarg . 
Craftubury  . 
Middlebury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Sandwich 

TojiHrtdil 

Nuwbnry 

Nfw  licdford     

State  Luuatic  Ilo^p'i 

Mendou  

BuIdwinHville 

AmhorMt 

Spriuutiold 

WVHtfllld   

WilliamH  Collofj^  .  . 
Ilichmund 


CONNECTICUT. 


Pom  f rot 

Colninbiu  .. 
MMldlctown. 
Cok'brook . . , 


NEW  YORK. 


Morlch.',. 

South  Hartford  ... 

Fi^hkill  Landing 

Onrriiton'it , 

Whitr  IMains , 

Throg'i*  Neck 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Inxt 
St.  Xavifr'u  Collfgu 

Fhitbuth 

Xcwburph 

Schcufctady 

(fouvi-rneur 

South  Trenton 

Thf'rena 

()t«wt'pro 

Palermo 

SkunoiitelcH 

IJaldwimjvillo 

Aubuni 

XicholH 

I'ulniyra 

ftcnt'va 

lloohrntor 

>VilHon 

Buffalo 

Jani«-8l()\vn 


.NKW  JERSEY. 

N«'WHrk 

Muw  Uruiuwlck . . 


County. 


Wanhinf^on . . 

IVuobitcot .... 

Kenncbi'C  ... 

•do.. 


Androitcoggin. 

York 

— do 


Coos., 
.do  . 


SulUvaa. 


Ewex . . . 
OHcans  . 
Adduou  . 


DarnBtablo  . 

Kuril's 

.do.. 


BrlMtol 

Worcester.. 

...do 

do.. 


Hampshire  . 
Hampden .  . 

— do 

Berkshire  .  . 
...do 


Windham  . 
Tollttutl . . . 
Middle*'!  . 
Litchfield.. 


Suffolk , 

Washington  . 

I  )utch«.'ss 

Putnam , 

Westchester . , 

...do , 

New  York 

...do 

King's , 

Orange , 

Sch('uecta<ly., 
St.  Lawrence, 

( >neida , 

J«'ffersou 

Oswego , 

do. 


Onondaga . . . 

...do 

Cayuga  

Tioga 

Wuync 

Ontario 

Monroe 

Niagara  

Krivj 

Chautuufiua . 


Essex 

MiddlcHox.. 


Observer. 


J.D.Parker 

Edwin  Pitman 

B.  F.Wilbur 

Rev.  F.  Gardiner.. 

Asa  P.  ftloore 

Silas  West 

G.W.GupiiU 


Branch  Brown 

Fletcher  Odell... 
Stephen  O.  Mead. 


Hiram  A.Cnttlng. 
Jas.  A.  Pwldock.. 
IL  A.  Sheldon 


N.  Barrows,  M.D... 

A.M.  Merriam 

John  H.  Caldwell . . 

Samuel  Rodman 

F.H.Rice 

J.  G.  MetcaK.  M.D 
Kev.  E.  Dt^whamt . 
Prof.E.S.SneU.... 

J.  Weatherhead 

Ri»v.  E.  Davis 

Prof.  A.  Hopkins... 
Wm.  Bacon 


Rev.  D.ITnnt 

Wm.  H.  Yromans . . . 
Pn>f.  John  Johnston. 
Charlotte  Rockwell . 


Mrs. «:  Miss  X.Smith 
G.M.  IngalsU'... 

Wm.H.  Denning 

Thos.  B.  Arden  . 

Jll^..•rR.WlHiK 

V  M  lUitt^ri 
iViiii.  w.MoiTlii. 
Ui-v  Juo.  ^LAubier 
EtlT  Mack  .. 

Jamr^   1. 1  iardlDcr. . 

larmnu  V  ^v^art... 
Cyruii  L  RajmelU  . . 

SlomBarr«>w«   

S.  O.  (Gregory  

Wm.S.  Malcolm 

E.  B.  Bartlett 


W 


■•^n* " 


John  Bowman, 

JohnB.  Dill 

RolH'rt  Howell 

Stephen  Hyde 

R»v.  W.D.Wilson.. 

Prof.C.Dewev 

E,  S.  Holmes.b.D.S. 

Wm.  Ives 

Rev.  S.W.  Roc,  M.  D. 


W.  A.  Whitehead  . . 
G.W.  Thompson... 
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38.8 
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Barlington . 
...do 


do 

Camden  .... 
Camberland . 


John  C.  Deacon... 

Tho8.J.Besnt 

M.J.Rheea.lLD. 
Jas.  8.  Llppincotl . 
B.C.Sheppard.... 


)hia. 
own.. 
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Bnckf 

Philadelphia  . 
-do.. 


hitehali. 
wter 

•y- 

>ring 


Montgomery 

Northampton 

Lehigh 

Chester , 

Lancaster 


.do.. 


Columbia 
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Tioga 

Centre 

Clearfield 

Indcioa 

Fayette 

Washington. 


>WARE. 

»n 
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ITLAN'D. 


Newcastle.. 


Washington  . 


ililU 

:arou.va. 


110. 
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Held 

Ik'.. 


le 


Anne  Amndel . 

St.  -Mary's 

Ciirroli 

Howard 


Beanfort  . . . 
...do 


Ebeneser  Haiice. 
Pf.  J.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 
Thomas  Meehan.... 

Anna  Spencer. 

L.  E.  Ricksecker 

Edward  Kohler 

PfH.  Clark  dcAMrich 

J.R.Hoffer 

H.O.Brackhart.... 

JohnEggert 

JohnHeisely.  ILD 

E.T.Bentley 

Hamuel  Bmgger.... 

Elitkha  Fenton 

W.  R.  Boyera . 


Montgomery. 


Jefferson . 


Ashtabula 

...do 

Columbiana 

...do , 

I  Jefforson 

I  Oeung^ 

!  Gurnmcy , 

I  Cu yahojfa 

Falls I  Suuimit 

'  Wavne 

I. ...do 

Gallia 

land I  Eric 

Uuron 


John  Taylor... 
Rev.  W.  Smith,  D.D 


U.D.Hedgei,]LD. 

Smithsonian  Instit'n. 


Wm.  R.  Ooodman . . 
Rev.  J.  Stephenson. 
MiosILM.Baer.... 
Philip  Tabb 


Capt.  Cbas.  R.  Snter 
M.  M.Manih,M.D.. 


Robert  McCary.. 


Wm.M.  Stewart. 


Mrs.  L.  Young . 


E.  D.Wincbetter...- 
Jnmes  B.  Fraser. .... 

J.  F.  Benner 

8.B.McMUlan 

I  R.Man«h 

B.F.AbeU,A.M.... 
Kev.  D.  Thompeon.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.Hyde 

D.M.Rankin 

J.H.Myers 

Martin  Winger 

A.P.Rogers 

Geo.  C.  Huntington 
Rev.  A.  Newton.... 


9,30 
30 
10 
9 
9 
30 
30 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


9,30 


30 


94 
24 

23,  SS 
24 
24 
24 
23 
24 

24,25 
24 
24 
24 

23,24 
23 

23»25 
23 


24 


24,25 


29 


9,29 

29 

9 

9 


68 

24 

72 

24 

69 

25 

68 

23 

75 

24 

80 

23 

80 

23 

69 

29 

72 

23 

66 

23 

6d 

23 

72 

23 

66 

23 

71 

66 

23 

74 

22 

71 

23 

72 

23 

70 

S3 

71 

23 

74 

23 

65 

23 

68 

21 

20 


25 


20 


18 


12 


42.8 
42.5 
414 

4a6 

39.8 


4.0G 
4.06 


a53 
&10 


43.5 

3.20 

4&0 

4.07 

42.5 

4.97 

4a3 

41.7 

4&3 

46.1 

2.  .15 

42l0 

43:1 
4a  8 

>  4a  0 
3a6 

36.2 
42.0 
41.9 
39.8 


4.a9 


44.7 


45.8 
4a  8 
42.1 
42.2 


5a2 
57.1 


5&2 


47.4 


45.1 


2L04 
2.51 
2.05 
2.69 
a96 
&13 


&96 


4.80 


a  51 


a66 
2:30 
a50 


2.76 
a24 


9.77 


7.63 


6.30 


as5 

a  15 
L63 
a23 

a65 

4.41 
2:30 

asi 
a63 


aoo 

443 
2.98 
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Place. 


County. 


OHIO — Continued. 


Franklin . 


W*wter\-mo.... 

Kinggton !  Kom 

PortMUiouth i  Scioto 

l.'rbaua :  Champaign  . 

Hillsborough [  Highluud  .  . 

Uipley j  Brown 

DoThel Clermont. . . 


Kuton . 
Ciucinuati... 

Do  

CoUegw  Hill  . 

Do 


MICHIGAN. 


l»rel)lo  . 
Humilton. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Pontine Oakland 

Monr<H< '  Monroo 

Rtutt"  A  gric'l  College     In<;ham 

Gwlick Ontonagon. . 


INDIANA. 


Spiceland 

New  Cnstlu 

South  Bend 

ludiuuupolig  .  .. 

Do 

Renni-elaor 

New  Hurmouy.. 
Vevuy *. .. 


Henry 

do 

St.  Jo«»eph... 

Marion 

...-do 

Jasper 

Po-^ey 

Switzerland.  ■ 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago I  Cook 

Kiley Mellenry 

Ottawa l.a  Salle 

"Winuohago i  Winm-hago  . 

"Wyaiiet '  Bureau 

'J'i>kilwa , do 

Elmira {  Stark 

Hennepin ;   I'utiiam 

iV'oria '  Pt'oria 

Prkin i  Taztwell  .  .. 

Hoyh'Hton !  Washington  . 

Wiivrrly '  Murpiu 

Onlesbnr^f Knox 

Manehester Scott , 

Augnnta Hancock  - 


WISCONSIN. 


Manitowoc Manitowoc 

Milwaukee Milwaukee 

Do lio. 

Ort»en  Bay Brown 

(Joneva j  Walworth 

Delavau : do 

Waupsieca !  Waupacca  . .  . . 

Knil)arrass ' do 

Brloit Koek 

]>araboo Sauk 

New  ll<»lstein [  Calumet 


MIN.SKSOTA. 


Beaver  Jiay Lake 

Biplry 

Niw  rim Brown 

iMiuueapt'Iij* [  Hennepin... 


IOWA. 

I.yonR 

Mnxratine 

Dubuque  


Ob§eryer. 


Clinton 

Muscatine  .. 
Dubuque  .  . 


Pf.  H.  A.  Thompmn 
Pf.  John  Haywood . 

li.  Engelbrecht 

Pf.  M.  G.  Williams  . 
J.  McD.  MathewH  . . 

Dr.  O.  Bambach 

Georgo  W.  Cranu  . . 
MiHR  Oliitiv^pa  Lanh 

R.C.  Phillipn 

Geo.  W.  Harper 

Isaiah  H.WlUon... 
John  W.  Hammitt. . 


JampR  A.  Weeks 

Mi^H  F.  E.  Whelpley 
Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzic  . . . 
Edwin  Eih8 

Wm.  Dawson 

ThoB.  B.  Ucddhig. . . . 

R.  Burrougfari 

W.W.Butterfield... 

Royal  May  hew 

Dr.  J.  TI.  lioughridgc. 
Jno.  Chappeilxmith . . 
Churletf  O.  Boemcr. . 


Samuel  Brookes 

E.  Babcoek 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Merwin.. 
James  W.  Tolman.. 
E.  S.and.MlMKPhelpH 
Verry  Aldrich  ... 
O.  A.  Blunchard.. 
SmiU'y  Shepherd. 
Fn'derlek  Brendel . . 

J.  H.  Riblett 

J.  EllHWorth 

Timothy  Dudley .  . 
Pf.  Wm.  Livingston 
Dr.  J.  and  MiMM  Gnuit 
S.  B.  Mead,M.D.... 


Jacob  Ltipg 

I.  A.  Laphara,  LL.D 

CarUVinkler 

Friedrieh.Deckner . , 
Wm.  H.  Whithig  . . . 

LeveuH  Eddy 

H.  C.  Miad 

I'd  ward  E  Breed  . . . 

Hrnrv  D.Porter 

M.C.Walt 

J.  Haehez 

C.WMelond 

Samuel  Wilder 

('harleji  Roob 

Wm.  Cheney 


P.  J.  FornBWorth,  M.D 

I.P.Walton 

AnaHorr,  M.  D ' 


S9 


29 
i2<J 
29 
29 
29 
2d 
29 
29 
29 

a* 

8,29 
29 
19 
29 
t9 


28 
20 
29 
28 
2!) 
29 
29.  :K) 
2!) 
29 
27 


65 

23 

67 

23 

65 

aa 

52 

22,93 

70 

S3 

69 

23 

68 

S3 

72 

S3 

72 

S3 

68 

s:i 

72 

2d 

72 

S3 

66 

83 

63 

22 

70 

22 

e^ 

S2 

70 

21 

64 

22 

71 

22 

70 

74 

22 

71 

22 

74 

22 

73 

22 

67 

22 

73 

22 

70 

22 

59 

23 

60 

23 

61 

23 

52 

23 

58 

22,23 

58 

29 

60 

23 

49 

S3 

60 

22 

68 

22 

03 

S3 

47 

S2 

50 

82 

57 

tt 

53 

29 

6J 

8« 

64 

82 

57 

tl 

7 

7  \ 

3 

6 

5  : 
10, 

61 
22 
11  I 
12 
10 
11 

7 

e  ■ 

6 


3 
3 
5 

—  3 

10 
6 

1 

—2 

5 

4 

—  1 


4a4 

3B.5 
37.6 
4LS 
41.5 
37.3 
45.3 
43^8 


33.7 
34.3 
36.3 
33L6 
38.4 
38.2 
37.5 
37.1 

4ai 

XI.1 
4i7 

4as 

34.4 

4ai 

36.1 


&3i 


sitf 

IS 


ii 


£X 


a« 


ft" 
&<il 
IS 


35.6 
32.1 
3.\9 

32.4;  Iff 

3«.SL..;- 

33L3I  l."< 
ft?.  4 

sau 
3:l4 

34.9 
£.3 


S&9 
311 
99l9 


3&f 

34.7 
M.I 


ilC 


ftSO 


as 
a6> 


19 

ftSi 
19 
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PlMe. 


Oomitj. 


i 


i 


—Continued. 


berg. 
eUo... 


!itv. 
adiM 


Clayton... 

Jones 

Buchanan . 
.do.. 


liHon . 
t) 

'alia... 


Johnson 

I^eo 

Block  Hawk.. 

Ilordln 

KosNUth 


raville . 


St.  Loulfl.. 

...do 

Lewis 

Catig 

Buchanan. 


nee 

Itaral  College, 
ilvy 


RASKA  TER. 


ITANA  TER. 
Aramie 


TERRITORY. 


>rge 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Johnion. 
Douglas. 
Riley.... 
Davis... 


WaMhIngton . 
Sarpy 


Philip  DorweDer . . . . 
Cbaunoey  Mead.. . 

D.  S.Deerlng 

A.C.Wheirton.... 
T.S.Parvin.A.M. 
Daniel  UeCnaAj... 

T.Steed 

N.Townsend 

Dr.F.ScmuMtQoj. 


9(7,98.99 
29 
99 
30 
96 
•99 
99 
5 
6,28 


Washington 

Great  Salt  Lake. 


Oeorge  Englenmn. . . 

A.  Fendler 

OeorgeP.  Ray  .. 
John  Christian... 
P.  B.  Sibley 


W.Beekwith.. 
A.  N.  Fuller.... 
H.  L.  Deniaon. . 
Jame«H.Pine. 


MlaiA.M.J.Bowen. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton 


Lt.  CoLWm.  Collins. 


n.  Pearce 

W.W.Phelps.. 


99 


97 
97 


5 
5,6 


12 


14,15 
11 


TO 


77 


4 

0 

—  4 

—  1 
0 
4 

—18 
4 

—  6 


19 
8.17} 
21,93  5 


25 


31.7 
98.4 

32.5 
3-Z9 
35.8 
37.4 
33.8 
31.0 
99.6 


44.1 
43.6 
38.0 
38.4 
26.0 


In. 

aro 

9.57 


a  10 

4.83 
9.S8 


9.17 


&S5 
a90 
a28 

a  81 


37.0 
3&6 
30.8 


3ai 

34.3 


36.9 


55.3 
40.9 


aoo 


1.61 
L40 


L45 


LOO 
L19 
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Place. 


County. 


Observer. 


S 

« 


^3 


MAINE. 
Perry. . . 


Vaterville. 
iville 


WfMhington .  - 

...do 

I*enob8Cot 

Kenneboc 

Androscoggin  . 

York 

...do 


BAMPSHIRE. 


me 

rd 

iumstead. 
ont 


CooB 

...do.  ... 
Belknap  . 

Sullivan . 
...do.... 


»urg . 
ury  . 
jury  . 


Eases  . . . 
Orleans . 
Addison  . 


ICHUSETTS. 


ch 

Id 

ry 

Klford 

unatic  Hosp'l. 


n^ville 
t. 


eld 

Id 

IS  College 
ud 


Barnstable . 

Essex 

...do 

BriHtol 

Worcester  . 

...do 

...do 

Hampshire  . 
llainpdea  .. 

...do 

Berkshire  . . 
...do 


VECTICUT. 


Windham  . 

Tolland  . . . 

ONvn Middlesex  . 

ok LitchHeld  . 


I  art  ford.. 

•gb 

Landing. 


*lains 

dDuinb  lust 
ier's  College. 

h 

itudy 

leur 


sviUo. 
eles  - . 


Wm.  D.  Dana.. 
J.  D.  Parker  ... 
Edwin  Pitman.. 
B.  F.  Wilbur... 
Asa  P.  Moore... 
G.  W.  GuptiU.. 
Silas  West 


F.  Odell 

Branch  Brown .  . 
Chas.  H.  Pitman. 

Arthur  Chase 

S.  O.  Mead 


H.  A.  Cutting  ... 
Jas.  A.  Paddock  . 
H.  A.  Sheldon... 


V  YORK. 


Suffolk 

Washington 

Orange     

Dutchess 

Pat  nam 

Westchester 

New  York 

..-.do 

Kings 

Schenectady 

St.  Lawrence 

Oneida 

Miulison 

Jefferson 

Oswego 

.do 

Onondaga 

.do 

Ti'g;i 

Cayuga 

I ;  Wayne 

Ontario 

Monroe 

Niagara  

Erie , 

Chautauqua . . . 


N.  Barrows,  M.  D 
A.  M.  Merriam  . . . 
Jno.  H  Caldwell .  - . 

Sam'l  Rodman 

P.  H.  Rice 

Jno.  O.  Metcalf,  M.  D 
Rev.  E.  Dewhurst . . 
Prof.  E.  S.  SneU.... 

J.  Weatherhead 

Rev.  E.  Davis 

Prof.  A.  Hopkins. .. 
Wra.  Bacon 


Rev.  D.  Hunt 

Wm.  H.  Yeomans  . 
Prof.  Jno.  Johnston 
Charlotte  Rockwell 


Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith. 
G.  M.  Ingalsbe  .... 
James  H.  Gardiner. 
Wra.  H.  Denning.. 

Thos.  B.  Arden 

Oliver  R.  Willis... 
Prof.  O.  W.  Morris 
Rev.  John  Aubier  . 

EliT.  Mack 

Harmon  V.  Swart . . 

C.  H.  Russell 

Dr.  H.  M.  Paine. . . . 

Dr.  S.  Spooner 

S.  O.  Gregory 

Wra.  S.  Malcolm  . . . 

E.  B.  Bartlctt 

John  Bowman 

W.  M.  Beauchamp.. 

Robert  Howell 

JohnB.  Dill 

Stephen  Hyde 

Rev.  W.  D.  WUson- 

Prof.  C.  Dewey 

Dr.  E.  S.  Holmes... 

Wm.  Ives 

Rev.  S.  W.  Roe,  M.  D 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
1 
1 
7 


1 
3 
1 
1 
7 
3 
7 
7 
I 
7 
3 
7 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3,7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
27 
3 
2 


46       20,23 
43  23 

54  23 


23 
23 
oo 

23 
23 
23 
23 
22 

12,23 
23 
23 
15 
15 
23 
13,22,23 

15,23 
22 
23 

1.5,22 

8, 22, 23 

8 

22 

23 

8,22 

8,15 
11 


—15 
—12 
—24 
—  9 
—11 
—11 
—12 


— U 
—19 
—10 
—18 
—  7 


—10 
—16 
—14 


—  3 

—  4 
—10 

0 

—  4 

—  4 
—lo 

0 

—  5 

—  2 

—  6 

—  4 


—  1 

—  4 
0 

—10 


—24 
10 
8 
9 
3 
11 
11 
10 

—  2 
—25 

0 

1 

—29 

—  7 
0 
3 
3 
4 
8 

13 
6 
7 
9 
6 
3 


22.5 
23.9 
22.6 
22.9 
23.8 
23.8 
22.9 


23.1 
19.5 


25.4 
25.7 


22.6 
19.5 
26.6 


33.2 
3a4 

^7 

3ao 

29.5 
24.6 
24.3 
30.2 
28.  G 
28.0 
26.6 
25.6 


28.3 
3L1 
31.0 
26.0 


37.0 
27.6 

'"36.'9* 
24.6 
33.7 
37.0 
34.7 
32.6 
28.7 
25.1 
29.9 
2a6 
23.1 
2a7 
25.0 
27.1 
26.4 
30.2 
2a2 
3a2 
28.9 
28.7 
27.6 
2a5 
35.9 


In. 

5.56 

9.37 

3.80 

3.60 

4.25 

4.87 

4.68 


3.42 
5^19 


2.97 


5.00 
3.62 


4.41 
4.41 

"i'is 

3.67 

'4*48 
4.6:1 
4. 45 
4. 98 
4.18 
9.67 


6.22 
3.99 


8.21 
4.40 
7.00 
2.70 
3.97 

*i"6i 

'i"29 
2.38 
4.16 
5.18 
4.24 
5.10 


1.45 
2.67 


4.78 
6.00 


42 
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Place. 


Obaerver. 


a 
e 


I '  I 

l!  i 


•t 


S      : 


NEW  JEKSKY. 

Patonjon 

Newark 

Now  I5mnHwick  . . . 

Burlinirtoii 

Blount  Holly 

I*nijrr«*KH 

Iladdi.utifM 

Gre«!uwich 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pai>Haic 

K«i«x 

Midillesex  .. 

Diirliniftou  . 

An.' 


.do 


Caiu<k>n 

Cumberlaud . 


Wm.  Brooks 

\V.  A.  Whitehead  . 
Cr,  \\.  I'bompHon.. 
John  C.  Deacon  ... 
M.  J.  Kbees.  M.  D  . 

TboH.  J.  B«^anH 

Jim.  S.  Lippiucott  .. 
R.  C.  Sbeppard.. 


FallHinfrton 

Philadelphia 

Gt'rnmntown 

Moorulan<l 

Nazan-lb 

North  Whitthall... 

We>>t  Cheater 

Silver  Spring 

Mount  joy 

Berwick 

Ilarrigburg 

Tioga 

Gettynburg 

Fleinliig 

PennBville 

Blair^vilk• 

Connelly  ville 

Conourtburg 


BuekB 

Philadelphia.. 

do 

Montgomery  .. 
Northampton  . 

Lcbigh". 

Cbt'ster 

Laueabter 

...do 

Columbia .  ... 

Duu])hin 

Tiopu. 

Adnius 

Cmtro 

Charfield  .... 

Indiana 

Fayetto 

Wa»hiugton . . 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

MARYLAND. 


AnnapoliH . 
Oakland  .  . 
Svkt'jivillc. 


Newcastle. 


Anne  Arundel. 

Howard 

Carroll 


DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WJwhinpton 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Hilton  H«*ad 

IJeanlort 


Washington . 


Beaufort 

...do 


TKXNESSEK. 

Clarksvillo 

KENTUCKY. 
Louituvillo 


Montgomery . 
Jeffensou 


OHIO. 


.''■.;y  brook 

AuHtinburg 

Ka.«tl'airli«'ld... 

New  Lisl)i)U 

Stcubenvilk' 

WelKbfirl.l 

Milui-rsville 

Clevrlaud 


Cuyahopra  Fallu . 

Woostcr 

Smithville 

Gallipol:** , 

Kelloy's  Ihland... 

Norwalk 

Westcrville 


Ashtabula  .. 

...do 

Columbiana  . 

...do 

JfflTiTson 

G<'auga 

(tuernwy  .  .. 
Cuyahoga . . . 

Summit 

Waynt- 

(lo 

Gallia 

i'irio 

Huron 

Franklin 


Ebenezer  Hance. 
Pf.  J.  A.  Kirkpatrick 
ThoH.  Meehan  . . . 
Anna  Spt-ncL-r ... 
L.  E.  Ricksecker 
Edward  Kohler.. 
T.  H.  Aldrich  ... 

H.  G.  Bmckhart 

J.  R.  Hoffor 

John  Eggert 

Dr.  John  Ileisely  . . 

E.  T.  Beuth-y 

M.  and  H.  E.  Jacobs 
Samuel  Bmgger. . . 

EKhha  Fenton 

W.  R.  Boy  ere 

John  Taylor , 

Rev.  W.  Smith,  D.  D 


U.  D.  Hedges,  M.  D 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES  DONATED  TO  AGRICULTURAL  MUSEUM. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Articlcfl. 


Louis  Perrot  , 


Dr.  ITenry  Emi,  (chemist 
depnrtmeut.) 


Greenville,      Onondaga 
county,  Wis. 

Washington,  D.  C 


J.  S.  Lippincott Camden,  N.  J  . . . 

Michael  h  ryer Wilminj^ton,  Dd 


Col.  Livingston 


Washington,  D.  C,  (from 
New-  York. ) 


J.  IL  Sullivan. 


Wm.  Saunders,  (Depart- 
ment prdcn.) 
Georgt^  Taylor. 


Washington,  D.  C  . 


irammtTton,  N.  J . 


Mr.  Pickstoiu' Manchester,  England  .  - . 


L.  J.  Bradford ■  Augusta,  Ky 

John  Walker <  Fa  vctte,  Howard  county, 

liio. 

Dr.  .7.  M.  Head Gallatin,  Tcnn 

R.  O.  Thompson Nebraska 


Maryland  Sorghum  Con- 
vention. 

Edward  Starr 

J.  S.  (irinnell,  (Dep't  Ag- 
riculture.) 

Calvin  T.  Wright 

S.  Parkhurst 

Charles  Snyder 


R.  Chute. 


Allen  Dodge 

W.  A.  ^legraw  , 


Edward  Young,  (Census 
Bureau.) 

Charles  Carpenter 

Ferdinand  K.  Hassler 


S.  W.  Jewett. 


Minnesota 

Washington,  D.  C  . 


Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Middlesex,  Mass  .. 
St.  Peter,  Aliun  . . . 


St.  Anthony,  Minn. 
Georgetown,  D.  C  . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Washington,  D.  C  . 


Kelley's  Island,  Ohio. 
Capo  Vincent,  N.  Y. . 


Kom  river,  Los  Angelos, 
CaL 


Skiu  of  barred  owl ;  skin  of  i 
or  woodchuck ;  specimens  of  DMiiv 
copper  and  ores. 

Samples  of  sorghum  suganaodHnpf 
from  Ohio  »Sorgbum  Associatioo: 
Bamplcs  of  sorjrhum  sugiin  tuA 
Hirups  from  Baitmiure,  Md.;  nU- 
ified  tar,  bituminoutf  coal,  and  tar 
from  Kentucky ;  com  sugar,  ciys- 
talized  with  siilphaiic  acid;  wiUov 
wood  from  Napoleon's  graTe:  r- 
fined  beet  sugar  in  loaf  bm 
Messrs.  Gennert  Bros.,  Chatswonh, 
111. ;  Mexican  wildheoip:  Mexion 
wild  cotton;  Sandwich  Inlaid  ihiK: 
euano,  nine  varieties;  package vi' 
\V est  I udia  sugar  cane ;  asphalnuL 
from  Cardenas,  Havana. 

Sorghum  sirup,  throe  buttles. 

Flax  plant,  fourspeciuieus;  flaxfibrr. 
three  specimens ;  flax  cotton,  tkitf 
specimens. 

Vegetable  velvet ;  smilax  beny,  *fi 
&.C.J  substitute  for  cofiee;  egj^**' 
ray. 

Specimen  of  upper  oil  rock,  oil  dii- 
trict  of  Pleasants  county.  Vs. 

Specimen  of  rosin  from  rosin  plant. 

Specimen  of  broom  com. 

Oil  stone,  Canada  oil  fonnatioi: 
limestone  from  Lake  Tunnel,  Chi- 
cago. 

Tobacco,  premium  specimen. 

Samples  of  cashmere  goat's  wool 

Ansrora  goat  hair,  colored. 
Lithographs,  colored,  of  wine  grape: 

mountain    blackbcrrr;    moontain 

cherry;  seedling  and  golden  gem 

plum. 
Sorghum  sugaxB  and  sirups  and  tko- 

hoi. 
Seven-headed  wheat. 
Emery  rock,  from  Maaiachnantlii. 

Northern  flint  com. 
Flint  com,  eight-rowed. 
Sjiecimen  of  com ;  specimen  of  is- 

phee. 
Grade  fibre  of  tow;  erode  fibreof  BqbIi* 

meria  or  China  grass. 
Silver-spangled  Poland  fowl;  gaw 

hen. 
Fibre  of  wild  pineapple  from  Ua- 

ico,  used  for  makmg  bnuhea. 
Asphaltum  from  Hugbei  rivei;  V^; 

nauhtha. 
Specimens  of  injured  grape-vinei. 
Jar  of  reptiles  and  insects;  ibmc^ 

found  in  beech  wood;  watsbiidii 

(last  aU  spoiled.) 
Specimen  oteottoD. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Articles. 

5.  B.  Wallace 

Lowmoor,  Iowa. .. ...... 

Sorghum  simp,  six  bottles. 
Specimen  of  com. 
Italian  wheat,  thirteen  specimens. 
Printing  paper  from  pressed  stalks  of 

sorghum. 
Sorghum  simp  and  oil. 
Flax  cotton,  nne. 

Watson  Newbold 

Unknown  donor ... ...... 

Columbus,  N.  J 

Ihomas  Budd 

Tsaac  Myers 

Cecil  county,  Md    

Butler  county,  Ohio 

Royer's  Ford,  Pa 

Pepperill,  Mass 

Bugb  Burgess 

Reuben  French 

Cotton  shoddy. 

Sorghum  sugar ;  New  Orleans  cotton; 
sea  island  cotton;  Egyptian  cot- 
ton. 

Wild  oats. 

Cocoons;  eggs;  specimens,  &c.,  of 
attacus  cynthia,  yama  mai,  and 
other  foreign  silk  producing  in- 
sects. 

Tobacco. 

C.  B.  Thompson 

Pleasant  Hill,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

Paris,  France - 

Lewis  Bollman,  (Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. ) 
M.  Guerin  M6neville  . 

B.  Dolbear 

Washington  Territory . .. 
Cornwall,  Conn 

T.  S.  Gold 

Tobacco. 

J.  P.  Wortendyke 

Julian  Winno 

Godwinville,  N.  J 

Bethlehem,  N.  Y 

Sierra  Leone,  Africa 

New  Athens,  Ohio 

Am.  Fork,  Utah 

Twine  of  Manilla  paper. 
Wool,  two  samples,  Leicester. 
African  milk  measure. 

Mr.  Hubbard 

A.  McF^arland 

Wool,  merino. 

John  Duncan. ..... ...... 

Sorghum  simp. 

Papanjay  or  sponge  cucumbers. 

Cora,  live  specimens ;  sorghum;  win- 
ter squasn. 

Wood  from  apple  tree  planted  by- 
Peregrine  White,  at  Mansfield., 
Mass. 

Merino  wools. 

H.  Sawyer  .............. 

A.  H.  Wrenn 

Mt.  GUead,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Springfield,  Vt 

A.  S.  H.  White,  (Depart- 
ment of  Interior.) 

H.  M.  Arms 

Mr.  Dale 

A  aryland 

Riga  flax  and  thread;  California  flax 

and  thread. 
Paper  from  saltgrass. 
Spanish  moss,  Tillandsia. 
Bolton  gray  fowls. 
Sweet  com. 

Enh.  Younf' 

New  Jersey 

W.  R.  Blackburn 

New  Paris,  Pa 

Rev.  W.  B.  Ruber 

Lunatic  As vlura        ...... 

Mechunicsburg,  Pa 

Now  Jersey 

E.  P.  Vaux    

Washington,  D.  C 

Detroit,  Mich 

Arctic  dog. 

Varieties  of  northern  lake  fish. 

Grcorr^e  Clark  -     ......... 

Linton  Usher  .      ........ 

Washington,  D.  C 

Chelmsiord,  Mass 

St.  Salvador 

Fish  from  Hayti. 

Corn. 

Specimen  from  silk  cotton  tree,  (Bom- 

bax.) 
Walnuts;  acorns;  fibres,  &>c 

William  Fletcher 

Dr.  Habcl 

John  Mcrritt,  jr 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y 

Elgin,  III 

N.  W.  Schoonhoven 

Merino  wool. 

J.    K.    Dodge,    (Dep't  of 

Agriculture.) 
*i   J    Merriam 

Washington,  D.  C 

Brandon.  Vt     .... ...... 

Petroleum  shales. 
Box  of  merino  wools. 

J»^.  A.  Child 

Temple,  N.  H 

Maple  sugar  in  cakes. 

Woollen  yarns,  plain  and  colored. 

Sorghum  sugar  and  simp. 

Wool,  five  specimens. 

Specimen  of  wools. 

Leather  tanned  in  six  days,  by  Union 

tan  process. 
Le'.cester  wools,  braids,  and  letter. 

■^anuiel  Yewdall 

Philadelphia 

J.  C.  Herita""e 

Mihon,  Wis 

J.  I.  Rosenburg 

Lansing,  Minn 

O.S.  Ells 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Batavia,  N.  Y 

[I.  U.  Soper 

V.  H.  Daggett 

Attleboro*.  Mass 

Washington,  D.  C 

Beaver.  Utah -.. 

Mr.  Olmstead 

Lignire. 

Argentiferous  galena ;  silver  ore. 
Photograph  of  fifty  pears  on  one  stalk. 
Silk  manui'actured  and  dyed. 

Southdown  wool. 

2    W   Wandell         

i.  M.  Turner 

California 

VI.  Angelica 

St.  Elizabeth's  Asylum, 

N.  0. 
Stoners villa.  Pa 

P.  W.  Lee                 

a.  S.Harris 

Massachusetts 

Gold  from  near  Fort  Smith,  Va. 
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Name. 

Residence. 

Articles. 

R.  T^-  Miller 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Epilobinm  fibre;   sock  and  Biopk 

of  yam. 
Copper  ore. 
Wool,  fiiU  Spanish ;  faalf-bied  Mai- 

can. 
Wool,  Cotswold. 

A.  B.  G088 

Lower  Waterford,  Vt . . . . 
Boonevlllo,  Colorado  Ter. 

Wayne  county,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C 

1 1  incklo  V.  Ohio . ...- .... 

A.  G.  Boone 

John  Varcoe  -- 

M.  Riley 

Petroleum,  crude* 

H.  G.  Piper 

Elder  J.  Boll 

Washington,  D.  C 

Little  Meadows,  Pa 

Consul,  Buenos  Ayres .  - . 

Northup,  Utah  Ter 

Sag  Harbor,  L.I 

Eusselvillc.  K v         

Large  horn. 
Dution  com,  &c, 
Alpacca  wool  from  Boliyia. 
Califoniia  quail's  cges. 
Sea  island  grass  for  fibre. 
Cashmere   ffoat*s  wool;  nmpki  tf 

cloth  made  from  some. 
Antigna  cotton. 
skin  of  whippoorwill. 
Egg8  and  moth  of  hop-iine  inicct 
SiKicimcn  of  flax  and  timothy  gnM. 
Prunes. 

Jacob  Barton 

N.  K.  Helper 

A.  L.  Silcr 

Com.  L.  M.  Powell 

B.  K.  Tully 

State  Department 

E.  Remin{:^ton 

Washington,  D.  C 

Williarasi)ort,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C 

Bavfield,  Wis 

L.  U.  Kassney 

Andrew  Tate 

E.  M.  McConnell 

Newcastle,  Pa 
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